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PREFACE. 


"TVFO  serious  fear  is  felt  that  any  competent  critic  will  impute 
J- 1  to  this  work  an  intent  to  introduce  innovation  into  the 
established  and  truthful  thought  of  mankind. 

A  belief  that  was  held  during  a  period  of  four  thousand 
years  by  many  of  the  best  minds  that  have  ever  existed  on 
earth  cannot  be  justly  accused  of  being  an  attempted  innovation. 

Neither  is  any  apprehension  felt  that  sound  and  unprejudiced 
believers  in  Christianity,  who  will  carefully  read  the  work,  will 
attribute  to  it  any  departure  from  the  very  highest  standard  of 
belief  in  the  plenary  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

To  those  whose  consciences  will  permit  them  to  condemn 
what  they  have  never  read,  or  do  not  understand,  no  appeal  is 
made  herein.  They  will  not  be  the  judges  upon  whose  decision 
the  fate  of  this  w^ork  will  depend. 

The  teachings  concerning  the  verities  of  being,  and  concern- 
ing the  deep  questions  relating  to  God  and  man — Creator  and 
creature — ^which  are  herein  presented,  are  all  foimded  on  the 
dual  basis  of  revealed  truth  from  God  and  cormnon  sense  in 
man.  No  system  of  belief  can  be  honestly  and  savingly  adopted 
by  man  which  has  not  both  of  these  foundations. 

What  the  teachings  are  which  are  herein  upheld  can,  of 
course,  be  ascertained  only  by  a  careful  reading  and  study  of 
the  work  itself.  It  will  suflSce  to  say  here,  by  way  of  preface 
and  anticipation,  that  the  system  of  belief  set  forth  herein  is 
not  Zoroastrlsm,  nor  Manichseism,  nor  any  form  of  belief  in 
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Ormuzd  and  Ahriman — the  good  and  evil  principles — ^whether 
taken  literally  or  metaphorically.  Neither  is  it  Platonism,  nor 
Neo-Platonism,  nor  any  revived  form  of  Gnosticism  or  Panli- 
cianism. 

The  system  presented  is  claimed  to  be  solidly  founded  on 
Revelation  in  her  soundest  exegesis,  and  on  common  sense  or 
reason  in  her  highest  intuitions  and  development.  It  presents 
the  only  basis  on  which  revealed  truth  and  science  can  be  at 
peace  with  each  other,  and  on  which  the  infinite  attributes  of 
God  can  be  reconciled  with  the  conceded  facts  of  the  universe. 

Nothing  herein  will  be  found  in  conflict  with  the  universally 
expressed  consensus  of  the  Christian  Cliurch.  Tlie  dictum  that 
God  created  all  things  out  of  nothing  in  the  space  of  six  days 
(meaning  days  of  twenty-four  hours  each)  is  herein  showTi  never 
to  have  made  its  appearance  on  the  surface  of  any  authoritative 
Clu-istian  Creed  or  Confession  of  Faitli  until  more  that  fifteen 
hundred  years  after  the  birth  of  Christ.  It  is  an  isolated  state- 
ment, one  clause  of  which  has  been  long  since  abandoned  as 
unfounded  in  truth.  The  abandonment  of  the  other  clause  is 
only  a  question  of  time.  It  is  demonstrated  herein  that  this 
isolated  statement,  so  far  from  being  essential  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  grand  Pauline  system  of  religious  belief,  in  fact,  destroys 
the  symmetry  of  that  system,  and,  when  pushed  with  logicial 
accuracy  to  its  own  necessary  results,  inevitably  tends  to  rend 
asunder  and  overturn  that  system.  Therefore  that  isolated 
dictum  is  the  word  of  error  from  fallible  man,  and  not  the  word 
of  truth  from  the  Omniscient  God. 

The  work  now  offered  to  the  reading  and  reflecting  people  of 
Christendom  is  the  product  of  the  thoughts  and  studies  of  a 
number  of  years,  but  its  actual  composition  has  been  only 
recently  completed. 

In  its  preparation,  although,  on  its  human  side,  the  modest 
and  reasonable  postulate,  "  some  being  exists  now,"  with  which 
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it  opens,  is  the  foundation  for  all  the  subsequent  structure,  yet 
no  attempt  has  been  made  to  ignore,  or  to  treat  in  a  sceptical 
spirit,  the  great  masses  of  facts  and  knowledge  in  philosophy, 
^ience  and  religion  which  the  studious  workers  of  the  world 
have  gradually  accumulated..  Free  resort  has  been  made  to  the 
depositories  of  these  facts  and  this  knowledge,  so  far  as  they 
were  accessible ;  especially  to  the  rich  treasures  in  encyclopaedic 
learning  which  the  present  age  has  so  copiously  outpoured. 
But  whenever  the  question  presented — whether  of  fact,  of 
morals,  or  of  religion — ^has  seemed  to  be  still  an  open  question, 
the  best  light  attainable  has  been  sought  for  its  elucidation. 
This  has  led  to  the  original  evidences  whenever  they  could  be 
reached;  and  in  seeking  them,  and  afterwards  presenting  and 
weighing  them  for  use,  constant  aid  has  been  found  in  the 
principles  of  the  enlightened  science  of  human  jurisprudence. 

No  attempt  has  been  herein  made  to  disturb  the  demonstrated 
and  established  philosophy  recognized  by  the  common  sense  of 
man  in  all  ages,  and  simply  formulated  by  Kant  and  Hamilton, 
that  a  science  of  Ontology  in  its  full  meaning  is  impossible  to 
man ;  in  other  words,  that,  though  we  know  that  spirit  iV,  and 
that  Inatter  is^  we  do  not  know,  and  probably  never  will  know, 
what  is  the  essence  either  of  spirit  or  of  matter.  A  knowledge 
of  actual  being  is,  and  must  ever  be,  the  prerogative  of  God 
only.  Man  knows  being  only  by  its  manifestations  and 
phenomena.  The  recent  attempts  of  a  certain  school  of 
philosophy  (of  which  President  James  McCosh,  of  Princeton, 
and  Professor  Henry  Calderwood,  of  Edinburgh,  may  be  con- 
sidered the  leading  exponents,)  to  disturb  this  truth,  and  to 
maintain  the  notion  that  we  know  spirit  and  matter  in  their 
actual  essence,  and  not  merely  in  their  manifestations  and 
phenomena,  do  not  commend  themselves  to  sound  thought. 
This  notion  has  probably  been  strengthened  by  the  mistaken 
•idea  that  only  by  maintaining  it  can  the  agnosticism  and  the 
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theory  of  "  the  unknowable  Infinite,"  taught  by  Herbert  Spencer 
and  his  adherents,  be  overthrown.  Error  can  never  be  finally 
overthrown  by  error;  truth  only  can  vanquish  it.  God  can 
never  be  known  in  His  mysterious  and  inscrutable  essence 
But,  for  the  salvation  and  happiness  of  His  creature,  man,  He 
is  fully  and  perfectly  Icnown  in  His  manifestations,  His  provi 
dences.  His  works,  His  word,  His  institutions,  and  especially  in 
His  Son,  who  is  God  manifest  in  the  flesh. 

Tliat  Ghristianity,  though  assuredly  divine,  is  not,  as  presented 
in  creeds  and  from  pulpits,  making  on  masses  of  thinking  men 
and  women  the  wide  and  deep  impression  she  ought  to  make, 
is  a  truth  admitted  by  none  more  readily  than  by  her  own 
accredited  ministers  of  every  name.  How  far  the  causes  of 
this  failure,  and  the  remedies  for  it,  are  truthfully  indicated  in 
this  work,  the  author  will  not  be  so  presumptuous  as  to  declare. 
But  it  is  not  presuhaption  to  express  the  hope  that  what  is 
herein  written  may  aid  in  promoting  saving  faith  in  the  Son 
OF  God. 

Braehead,  near  Fbedericksburo,  Va., 
March  lO^A,  1883. 
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GOD  AND  CEEATION. 


CHAPTER  I. 
ETEENAL  BEING  NECESSARY. 

SOME  l)eing  exists  now.  Wo  do  not  say  some  thing ^  l)ecanse' 
man,  wIkj  is  soul  as  well  as  l)ody,  does  not  (*.all  himself  a 
thing.  He  claims  to  be  i\  person.  But  he  knows  that  he  exists. 
To  deny  his  own  existence  would  be  an  a(*t  of  madness,  of  which 
no  known  examples  are  extant.  Lunatics  sometimes  Ijelieve 
themselves  to  be  emperors,*  or  magicians,  or  deities;  Imt  even 
hmatic^s  never  deny  their  own  existence.  To  doubt  seriously 
of  its  own  being  is  what  mind  cannot  do.  "  If  any  one  pre- 
tends to  be  so  skeptical  as  to  deny  his  own  existence  (for  really 
to  doubt  of  it  is  manifestly  impossible),  let  hun  for  me  enjoy  his 
beloved  happiness  of  being  nothing  until  hunger,  or  some  other 
pain,  convince  him  of  the  contrary."  "He  that  can  doubt 
whether  he  be  any  tiling  or  no,  I  speak  not  to,  no  more  than  I 
would  argue  with  pure  nothing,  or  endeavor  to  convince  nonen- 
tity that  it  were  something.""  ^ 

If,  therefore,  anything  can  be  known,  the  Ijeing  w^ho  thinks 
knows  that  he  exists.     Descartes  was  right  in  his  l)asi8  principle, 

*  Locke;  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding,  Book  IV.,  Chapter  10, 
Section  2.  The  order  of  the  two  sentences  is  transposed  merely  to  make 
the  logical  sequence  clearer.  John  Locke  was  wrong  in  the  foundation 
of  his  mental  philosophy  ;  but  in  his  great  essay  he  has  given  to  the  world. 
a  large  amount  of  the  soundest  thinking. 
1 
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''Cogito^  ergo  suia^^'^  ("I  think,  therefore,  I  am.")  Thi??  is?  not 
a  syUogism,  hut  an  axiom,  or  eelf-evident  truth,  as  clear  as  the 
axioms  of  mathematics,  that  "things,  equal  to  the  same  thing, 
are  equal  to  one  another,"  and  "the  whole  is  gi-eater  than  its 
part." 

For  yciirs  after  Descartes  wrote,  opponents  of  his  system 
were  i^i  the  hahit  of  attacking  it  as  foimded  on  an  inc<.>nse- 
quent  syllogism,  without  major  or  minor  premise.  But  the 
common  sense  of  mankind  has  vindicated  him,  and  his  monu- 
ment at  Tours,  recently  erected,  bears  his  favorite  axiom.^ 

Man  therefore  knows  that  he  exists.  lie  knows  also  that  an 
<>uter  world  exists,  which  is  not  himself.  His  senses  give  him 
an  iminediaie  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the  eai'th  on  wliich 
he  treads,  the  food  that  he  eats,  the  water  that  he  drinks, 
the  air  he  l)reathes,  the  fire  that  warms  him  when  cold,  ur 
scorches  and  consmnes  him  if  he  come  in  contact  with  it. 
His  eyes  see  the  sun  and  moon  and  starry  heavens,  the  forest, 
fields,  rivers,  hills,  mountains;  his  ears  hear  the  cataract  and 
the  thiuider;  liis  smell  perceives  the  perfume  of  flowers  and 
fruits,  and  recoils  from  the  odors  of  decomposition;  his  taste 
appreciates  the  pleasant  contact  of  savors  fi-om  food  "conve- 
nient for  liim,"  and  rejects  the  unpalataUe  ;  his  feeling  informs 
him  i)i   a   surrounding  material    world — sometimes   soft   and 

'  Descartes'  body  was  removed  in  1819  from  the  Court  of  the  Luuvre 
in  Paris  to  St.  Germaius  Dcs  Pres,  between  Montfaucon  and  Mabillon. 
Gustavus  III.  built  a  monument  to  bis  memory  at  Stockholm,  and  a 
statue,  representing  him,  has  been  erected  at  Tours,  with  the  inscription, 
**«7e  pense,  done  je  suis/'  Encyc.  Brit.,  new  edit.,  art.  Descartes,  VII., 
120.  The  great  Immanuel  Kant  was  one  of  the  questioners  of  the  sound- 
ness in  logic  of  Descartes'  dictum,  but  none  can  question  its  intuitive 
truth.  See  Criticism  of  the  Critical  Philosophy,  by  President  M'Cu.sh, 
Princeton  Review,  November,  1878,  p.  909  Henry  Longueville  Manuel, 
in  his  "Limits  of  Religious  Thought,"  note  xxv.,  Lee.  III.,  Amer.  Edit., 
1870,  p.  288,  gives  full  explanation  and  authority  sustaining  Descartes' 
*^Gogito  ergo  smuJ'  Hansel's  soundness  may  be  questioned,  but  not  his. 
erudition. 
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sootliiiig,  often  hard,  wounding,  and  impenetrate.  Common 
sense  tells  him  that  an  outer  world  of  matter  exists  as  certainly 
as  he  exists  himself. 

Men,  in  their  senses,  have  never  douhted  the  existence  of 
the  external  world ;  vet  it  is  equally  true  that,  for  hundreds  of 
years,  during  the  prevalence  of  the  sensualistic  philosopliy,  the 
men  who  claimed,  "par  excellence,"  the  name  of  philosophers, 
taught  principles  which,  if  logically  carried  out,  denied  to  man 
any  knowledge  of  external  objects.  This  false  pliilosophy 
taught  that  when  a  man  looked  at  a  tree  within  easy  view,  he 

w 

did  not  see  the  tree  itself,  l>ut  only  an  image  impressed  on  his 
o\m  retina;  thus  the  mind  had  no  knowledge  of  the  object 
itself,  but  knew  only  its  image,  conveying  through  the  brain 
an  idea  to  the  mind,  wliich  it  connected  with  the  outer  object, 
and  called  "a  tree.''  And  as  the  image  was  certainly  not  the 
object,  and  the  mind  had  no  means  of  kno^ving  that  it  even 
resembled  it,  actual  knowledge  of  tlie  external  world  was  un- 
possible.  David  Hmne,  the  sceptic,  took  this  prevalent  phi- 
losophy, which  Hobbes,  Locke,  Ilelvetius,  Hartley,  Condillac, 
Collinis,  Berkeley,  in  short,  all  the  men  of  his  own  and  the 
irmnediately  preceding  age  who  claimed  to  be  teachers,  had 
advocated,  and,  following  it  out  with  inexorable  logic,  demon- 
strated from  it  that  man  had  no  reason  to  l)elieve  the  existence 
of  anything  outside  of  his  own  mind.^ 

But  a  false  system  of  so  called  philosophers  did  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  shake  the  common  sense  belief  of  mankind. 
The  millions  of  men  who  are  sometimes  called  "  the  vulgar," 
and  whose  l)elief  was,  in  the  language  of  th*^  learned,  "  the  vul- 
gar belief,"  went  on  obstinately  believing  in  the  existence  of 
the  outer  world,  and  believing  that  when  they  saw  a  tree,  they 

*  Prof.  R.  L.  Dabney*s  Sensualistic  Philosophy,  pp.  14-51.     Sir  Win. 
Hamilton's  Philosophy  of  Common  Sense,  pp.  24,  32,  44. 
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saw  the  tree  itself,  and  not  its  image,  and  that,  seeing  it,  they 
knew  it  was  a  tree.^ 

Bishop  Berkeley  and  x\rth\ir  Collier,  hoth  clergymen,  having 
in  good  faith  adopted  tlie  system  tanglit  by  their  predecessors, 
carried  it  to  its  legitimate  results,  and  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  there  w^as  really  no  external  world — that  the  earth,  trees, 
rivers,  momitains,  plains,  nay,  even  cities,  (containing  palaces 
and  houses  built  by  men,  were  not  real  sul)stan(^es,  but  only 
ideas  in  our  minds,  and  that  w^e  had  no  evidence  that  any  sub- 
stance existed  except  mind.-  To  such  al)surdities  may  learned 
men  come  w^hen  they  cease  to  be  governed  by  common  sense. 
Berkeley,  indeed,  went  so  far  as  to  contend  that  all  men  were 
idealists  ;  that  mankind  generally  did  not  believe  in  an  actual 
external  world,  but  only  in  the  ideas  arising  m  their  own 
minds,  which  he  insisted  had  no  real  resemblance  to  the  sup- 
posed objects  that  produced  them.  But  Arthur  Collier  was 
more  consistent.  He  was  compelled  by  overwhelming  facts 
to  admit  that  mankind  generally  believed  in  the  reality  of  the 
external  objects  w^hich  they  saw,  and  heard,  and  felt,  and  tasted, 
and  smelled.     But  he  declared  this  to  be  a  "vulgai'  error,"  and 

'  The  unleiirned  man  says  :  "  I  perceive  the  external  object,  and  I  per- 
ceive it  to  exist.  Nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  to  doubt  it."  "  The 
vulgar  undoubtedly  believe  that  it  is  the  external  object  which  we  immedi- 
ately perceive,  and  not  a  representative  image  of  it  only.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  they  look  upon  it  as  perfect  lunacy  to  call  in  question  the 
existence  of  external  objects."  Reid,  quoted  by  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton,  "  Phil- 
osophy of  Perception,"  p.  281.  And  Keid,  admitting  that  all  the  philoso- 
phers, ancient  and  modern,  up  to  th.at  time  were  on  the  other  side,  says, 
that  to  his  great  humiUaiion  he  feels  compelled  to  have  himself  "  classed 
with  the  vulgar."  Ibid.,  282.  Happily,  Reid's  philosophy  of  "  immediate 
knowledge  of  external  objects  obtained  in  perception"  has  finally  demol- 
ished the  false  system  preceding  it.  Mankind  at  large,  being  governed  by 
common  sense,  never  had  any  doubt  on  the  subject. 

*  Berkeley's  Prin.  of  Human  Knowledge,  and  Collier's  Clavis  Univer- 
salis. These  works  were  entirely  independent,  and  nearly  cotemporary. 
Hamilton's  Philos.  of  Perception,  288. 
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ijontemptuonsly  rejected  all  appeal  to  the  common  assent  and 
belief  of  mankind?^  A  great  metaphysician  lias  well  re- 
marked that,  however  absolute  an  idealist  Berkeley  or  Col- 
lier might  be  in  his  study,  he  became  a  realist  as  soon  as  he 
stepped  out  into  the  world.^  The  first  stone  wall  he  encoun- 
tered would  convert  him. 

It  may,  therefore,  be  held  as  certain,  that  for  thousands  of 
years  the  millions  of  mankind  have  known  two  facts :  firsts 
that  they  exist  themselves;  second^  that  an  external  world 
exists  also.  If  these  are  not  facts,  no  facets  exist  in  the  uni- 
verse ;  if  we  do  not  know  these  things,  we  have  no  knowledge 
of  any  thing;  kno-wledge  becomes  impossible. 

Therefore  we  know  that  mind  exists,  and  we  know  that 
matter  exists.  Om*  knowledge  of  each  is  immediate  and  hi- 
tuitive.  We  are  conscious  of  the  thinking  principle  within  us, 
and  each  individual  of  the  human  familv  has  the  same  con- 
sciousness  as  to  himself ;  that  is,  as  to  the  existence  of  his  own 
mind.  In  like  manner,  we  have  immediate  cognizance  of 
sometliing,  not  ourselves,  which  we  call  m.atter. 

This  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  mind  and  matter,  to 
wldch  the  common  sense  of  all  mankind  has  led  them,  has  been 
very  appropriately  called  "the  system  of  natural  dualimny^ 

^  '*The  motto  of  his  work,  from  Malebranche,  is  the  watch-word  of  his 
phih)Sophy.  Vith/i  assensus  ef  npprohaiio  circa  maieriam  difficilem,  est 
cerium  argxnnentum  falsitatis  istins  ojn'nionis  cm'  assentitur.^'  Hamilton's 
Philos.  (.f  Percep.,  298. 

Sir  \Vm.  Hamilton,  '•  Philosophy '' ;  Wight's  N.  Y.  Edit.,  1867,  pp. 
187,  225,  226. 

'  It  had  been  indicated  and  explained  by  Dr.  Thomas  Reid,  but  was 
'  finally  established  by  Sir  William  Hamilton,  in  his  treatise  on  ''  The 
Philosophy  of  Common  Sense,'*  in  which  he  has  [»onred  out  a  flood  of 
mingled  reasoning  and  erudition,  that  has  swept  away  for  ever  the  follies 
of  the  past  philosophy.  See  the  treatise  passim  and  p.  34.  It  is  sin- 
gular that  the  late  Dr.  Charles  Hodge,  of  Princeton,  eminent  alike  in 
talent,  learning,  and  piety,  while  testifying  to  the  "invaluable  service  to 
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h  irt  s(K*4ille(l  Uecjuise  it  recognizes  an  inunecliate  knowledge 
of  iico  riuhstances  jis  existing. 

JSinee,  therefore,  it  is  certain  tliat  st>nie  Ijeing  exists  now,  it 
is  ecjually  certain  that  some  being  has  existed  from  eternity. 
Tliis  follows,  of  necessity,  from  tlie  i*elatii>n  of  cause  and  ef- 
fect, of  antecedent  and  consetjuent.  Ax  nihllo  nihil  Jit,  (from 
nothing  nothing  comes.)  This  is  an  axiom,  the  tnith  of  wliich 
is  seen  at  once  hy  every  man.  It  has  heen  acknowledged  as 
self-evident  in  all  Jiges,  an<l  hy  all  men.^  If  anything  exists  at 
this  moment,  then  something  existed  the  mi»ment  before  this, 
and  something  the  moment  I^efoi-e  tliat;  and  tluis  we  are  led, 
by  tlie  necessary  law  of  tliinking,  to  tlie  ct>neliision  that 
sometliin;;  lias  existed  from  eternitv. 

We  are  thus  conducted,  by  infallible  steps,  up  to  Eternal 

HcMUg. 

What  is  that  which  has  existed  from  eternitv  i  This  is  the 
<|uestion  of  i|uestions.  It  interests  every  man :  nor  can  any  man, 
however  indifferent  and  apathetic  he  may  1h.\  however  immei'sed 
in  tlu^  affairs  of  brief  human  life,  es<*ape  the  sweep  of  this  en- 
<|iiiry;  for  we  su'e  all  deeply  conscious  of  dependence,  and 
of  limitation.  We  live,  and  know  that  we  shall  die;  but  what 
we  shall  meet  in  eternity  nnist  depend  on  the  eternal. 

tlir  ojiusr  nf  truth*'  iviulonul  l»v  Hainilt«>n  in  this  troatiso,  savs  it  is 
**  per  hit  f  tit  iufvlicifousli/"  oalh'd  \\w  '*  IMiiK^iiophy  of  Common  Sense." 
Ilnil^o's  Svstrmatio  Th<M»h)iry.  Vol.  1..  ]»p.  otiO.  :^t;il.  This  titlo  is  pecu- 
liarly aj>]M'o|iriato.  ami  t luMvt'ori'  **  tVlii'it«»us."  Ivrausi*  it  designates  a 
\\«»rk  which  lit  orally  .soarohrs  thi'  wisiilom  i»f  all  a^vs.  a\u\  finds  in  them 
l»roots  of  tho  intuitive  powors  properly  i-mpl'Vitl  l»y  the  **  common 
Krnsr  "  of  niankinil. 

'  liUrrt'tiu>.  in  opiMiiui:  his  siy^t^nl  y^^  ph\lo>'<j»hy,  thus  sets  forth  this 
a\i«»n»:  "  Nullani  rmi  o  nih>  iiigni  divinitns  uin|uani.''  But  as  this 
rxpri'ssion  diMuos  rvm  that  l>ivinr  power  ha>  Lroneratod  >fmothing  from 
nothini:.  he  innnodiately  at'terwards  reatlirmrs  hismoanini:  in  general  form: 
"  c^>uas  ol>  res  ul»i  vi»leriniu>  nil  yoissc  rrtari  th  nihilo.  tuni  quod  sequi- 
niu>  jam  reetins  iutle  ]>ersj»iriinui>.  ot  nn»U-  qnuat  res  nuisque  creari." 
burreiius.  l>e  Koruni  Nanira,  Iviit.  l.ip>i,v.  1..  15»V         Wm  this  Koman 
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There  are  only  three  systems  of  l:)elief  which  common  sense, 
in  its  higher  development,  can  recognize  as  possible  or  rea- 
sonable on  this  subject.  Modifications  and  varied  forms,  under 
these  three  systems,  may  be  proposed ;  but  they  will  be  foimd, 
on  analysis,  to  fall  under  one  or  another  of  the  tln^ee.  Tliese 
systems  are: 

1^^,  That  the  Being  from  Eternity  is  solely  matter. 

This  is  the  belief  kno^vn  as  Materkdiain, 

2/id,  That  tlie  Eternal  Being  is  solely  spirit,  or  mind. 

This  is  the  belief  fre(|uently,  but  not  universally^  taught  in 
the  prevailing  systems  of  Cliristian  theology.  How  far  it  is 
founded  on  either  revealed  or  intuitive  knowledge,  is  a  ques- 
tion wliicli  will  be  freely  discussed  in  this  work. 

3rd^,  Tliat  the  Eternal  Being  (consists  in  God,  the  Eternal 
Spirit,  or  Mind,  inunanent  in  and  working  upon  eternal  mat- 
ter, and  bringing  out  from  it,  in  time,  the  best  results  that 
perfect  wisdom,  benevolence,  and  power  can  produce. 

This  is  the  ])elief  sometunes  designated  as  the  dualism  of 
the  universe.  It  is,  in  tliis  work,  held  to  ])e  well  founded  in 
reason  and  revelation — consistent  witli  all  that  we  know,  eitlier 
of  spirit  or  matter,  consonant  to  our  highest  views  of  the 
character  and  works  of  God,  and  explanatory,  at  least  to  an 
extent  suited  to  our  present  ignorance  and  limitations,  of  tlie 

poet  diil  not  originate  the  common  sense  truth,  that  "  nothing  comes 
from  nothing."  His  predecessors  in  materialism,  Democritus  and  p]pi- 
curus,  had  founded  on  it;  and  no  man,  whether  philosopher  or  peasant, 
had  ever  believed  that  the  universe  of  mind  and  matter  came  from  no- 
thing. Sir  \Vm.  Hamilton  quotes  as  above,  from  Lucretius,  and  also  a 
passage  from  the  Koman  satirist  Persius: 

<<     o     o     o     o     o     o     Gitrni 
De  nihilo  nihil,  in  nihilum  nil  posse  reverti," 

and  declares  this  physical  axiom  to  be  '*  recalled  to  harmony  with  revealed 
truth,"  by  his  doctrine  of  the  conditioned.  "  Philosophy  of  the  Condi- 
tioned,'* Amer.  Edit.,  edited  by  Wight,  p.  494. 
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darkest  and  most  a^vf  ul  problems  which  have  tortured  the  hu- 
man mind  since  man  has  existed  on  the  eai-th.  It  is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  work  to  ilhistrate  and  maintain  it. 

To  do  so,  it  \\dll  be  necessary  to  consider  and  discuss  each  of 
the  three  systems  above  named  in  their  natm^al  order. 


CHAPTER  11. 

ETERNAL  BEING  NOT  MERELY  MATTER. 

MATEKIALISM  is  a  Bystem  never  believed  in  hy  the 
gi'eat  nias8  of  mankind.  The  reason  is  obvious.  The 
same  common  sense  which  has  enabled  man  to  know  by  intui- 
tional and  inmiediate  knowledge,  that  two  substances,  mind 
and  matter,  exist  in  the  universe,  forbids  him  to  believe  that 
one  of  then.i,  and  that  the  lower,  has  originated  the  other, 
wliich  is  not  only  higher  in  its  functions,  but  substantially 
different. 

Let.  us  suppose,  for  a  time,  the  thouglits  of  any  individual 
man,  of  the  iirst  ages,  to  have  been  turned  upon  the  universe. 
Let  liim  l)e  witliout  any  special  revelation  of  its  origin.  He 
is  tlirown  simply  upon  his  own  native  powers.  lie  is  standing 
in  front  of  a  gi-eat  rock,  whioh  is  shadowing  him,  "  in  a  dry 
and  thirsty  land."  He  is  conscious  of  a  something  within  him 
which  thinks;  something  that  reasons,  and  desires,  and  wills. 
Whether  he  has  learned  to  c^ll  it  his  mind  or  soul  matters 
not.  He  cannot  doubt  its  existence,  and  he  has  associated  with 
hundreds  of  other  men  who  have  shown  themselves  e(|ually 
cognizant  of  their  own  spiritual  nature  ;  but  he  feels  a  full 
assurance  that  the  rock  before  hhn  is  a  something  differ- 
ent from  this  thinking  essence  within  liim.  Does  the  rock 
think  i  He  is  certain  it  does  not.  It  has  never  conversed 
with  him;  never  uttered  a  word,  or  made  a  sign  to  him,  ])y 
which  he  might  know  that  a  mind  wdthin  it  answered  to  his 
mind.  Yet  it  is  a  something  indu])itably  ;  for  he  sees  it  with 
his  eyes,  and  when  he  comes  near  and  lays  his  hand  on  it,  it  is 
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hard  to  his  tou(;h.  He  knows  that  he  cannot  pass  tln'ougli 'it ; 
tliougli,  if  lie  wills  so  to  do,  he  may  possibly  clinih  over  it. 
He  knows,  too,  that  it  does  not  move  out  of  his  way,  however 
much  he  may  desire  to  advance.  But  he  stoops  and  picks  up 
a  small  fragment  of  the  rock  wliich  has  fallen ;  and  this  he  is 
able,  at  his  will,  to  move,  and  to  cast  to  a  distance  fi'om  him. 
Thus  he  learns  the  properties  of  this  substanc^e — matter.  He 
may  not  yet  have  in  his  language  words  to  designate  tht^se 
properties,  but  lie  knows  of  their  existence.^ 
t  First,  he  knows  they  are  not  the  properties  of  thinking, 
reasoning,  desiring,  willing.  This  rock,  therefore,  is  not  mind. 
Then  he  knows  they  are  the  properties  of  extension  or  figure, 
of  impenetrability  or  solidity,  and  of  inertia.  None  of  these 
properties  can  he,  by  any  experience  or  reason,  attribute  to  his 
own  mind*  Therefore  his  conclusion  is  fixed  and  final,  that 
mind  is  not  matter,  and  that  matter  is  not  mind. 

When  this  man  of  the  primary  ages,  and  of  philosophic  cast 
of  thought,  comes  to  contemplate  the  universe,  and  to  reflect 
on  its  origin,  he  c<jiicludes  without  difticulty  that  some  being 
has  existed  from  eternity.  He  rejects,  instantly  and  absolutely, 
the  idea  that  something  has  (»onie  fi^om  nothing.  It  is  inipos- 
silde  for  hhn  to  1  relieve  that.  And,  if  not  e(|ually  iinpossilde, 
it  is  ecjually  irrational  and  absurd,  to  l)elieve  that  the  rock  has 
produced  the  mind ;  that  a  substance,  which  has  nothing  but 
extension,  impenetrability,  and  inertia,  is  capable  of  bringing 
out  fi'om  its  own  l)eing  a  sul)stance  which  has  th(Kight,  reason, 
affections,  and  will. 

John  Locke  has,  with  clearness  and  strength,  presented  this 

'  Sir  Win.  Hiiniiltou  makes  a  more  complex  classification  of  the  sensible 
properties  of  matter  than  other  psychologists,  but  lie  gives  good  reasons. 
He  classes  them  as  1st,  Primary  or  Objectice ;  'Ind,  Secundo  Primnrn  or 
SubJectivO'Objeniive  ;  Ord,  Secondary  or  Subjective.  '*  Philosophy  of  Per- 
ception," 302. 
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ai'giunent.^  "  I  append  to  every  man's  own  thoughts,  whether 
he  cannot  as  easily  conceive  matter  to  he  produced  by  notliing, 
as  thought  to  he  produced  by  pure  matter,  when  before  there* 
was  no  such  thing,  or  an  intelligent  being  existing  i  Divide 
matter  into  as  minute  parts  as  you  will  (which  we  are  apt  to 
imagine  a  sort  of  spmtualizing,  or  making  a  thinking  thing  of 
it) ;  vary  the  figure  and  motion  of  it  as  much  as  you  please : 
a  glol>e,  cube,  cone,  prism,  cylinder,  ifec,  whose  diameters  are 
about  one-hundi-ed-thousandth  part  of  a  gry ;  it  will  operate  no 
other^vise  upon  other  bodies  of  proportionable  bulk,  than  those 
of  an  inch  or  foot  diameter ;  and  you  may  as  rationally  expect 
to  produce  sense,  thought,  and  knowledge,  by  puttuig  together 
in  a  certain  ligm-e  and  motion,  gross  particles  of  matter,  as  by 
those  that  are  the  veiy  minutest  that  do  any  where  exist. 
They  knock,  impel,  and  resist  one  another,  just  as  the  greater 
do,  and  that  is  all  "they  (*an  do.  So  that,  if  we  will  suppose 
nothing  tirst,  or  eternal,  matter  can  never  begin  to  be;  if  we 
suppose  bare  matter  without  motion,  eternal  motion  can  never 
l)egin  to  l)e;  if  we  suppose  only  matter  and  motion  tirst,  or 
eternal,  tliought  can  never  begin  to  be." 

This  lucid  reasoning  of  a  great  mind  is  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  the  plain  expression  (^f  a  process  through  whicJi 
millions  of  minds  have  gone  in  reflecting  on  this  subject. 
Mankind  at  large  cannot  be  brought  to  believe  that  mere  par- 
ticles of  matter,  however  minute  m  size,  symmetrical  or  other- 
wise in  figure,  ethereal  hi  nature,  and  rapid  in  motion,  can 
ever,  merely  by  their  own  action,  evolve  anything  approach- 
ing to,  or  even  slightly,  resembling  the  phenomena  of  thought. 
There  is  a  wid^  and  deep  chasm  here  tliat  has  never  been 
bridged. 

Hen(!e,  it  is  a  truth  of  history  that  no  nation,  no  people, 

'  Locke's  Essay  on  the  Human  Undevstandiug,  Book  IV.,  Cliap.  loth, 
Sec.  10,  p.  411. 
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have  ever  adopted  viaterialism  as  their  ultimate,  philosophical, 
or  social  system  of  helief. 

The  earliest  records  and  inscriptions  of  Bahylonia  and  As- 
syria irive  a  ilistinct  view  of  a  spintual  essence,  as,  at  least, 
one  of  the  factors  in  the  makin<r  up  of  the  universe.  These 
ancient  nations  o(Hnipie<l  the  region  l)etween  the  great  rivere 
Euplirates  and  Tigris,  from  which,  according  to  the  hest  lights 
we  now  have,  the  human  family  has  emerged,  and  has  spread 
itself  over  the  earth.  That  these  peoples  wei'e  of  high  anti- 
quity is  undeniable.  We  need  not,  indeed,  believe  all  that  Be- 
rosus  would  teach  on  tliat  subject.^  He  asserts  that,  l)efore 
the  deluge,  ten  kings  held  successive  dominion  over  this  re- 
gion, wliose  united  reigns  covered  a  period  of  one  hundred 
and  twentv  saroL  or  fc»ur  hun<lred  and  thirty-two  thousand 
yeai's!  And  that,  after  Siruthrus  (who  was  identical  with 
Noah),  eight  dynasties  c<»ntinued  for  alumt  thirty-iive  thousand 
years ! 

This  chronology  is,  of  course,  unreliable  and  false;  but  the 
antiquity  of  the  Accad  races,  inlial)iting  Mesopotamia,  is  I>e- 
yond  seri<»us  (juesticm. 

Assyria  had  little  native  literature,  but  Babylonia  produced 
very  early  a  raire  of  scliolars,  wh(>  liaxe  cc»mposed  and  pre- 
served  a  number  of  compositions ;  cliieHy  hynms,  expressing 

*  Bcrosus,  known  as  Manctlio  in  the  liji^vlonian  records,  was  priest  «»f 
Bel,  and  tloiirisliod  in  tlic  ai^o  nt"  Alexander's  t.M»n«|ncsts.  He  copied  out 
aiul  preserveil  much  curious  learning  of  his  day,  hnt  all  of  his  works 
have  perished,  except  a  few  remains  ^^athered  hy  Knscl»ius,  and  which 
have  been  puhlished  in  Cory's  Ancient  Frttijntenis.  The  h-ariiod  French- 
man, Havet,  has  thrftwn  much  light  on  the  suhject  in  his  'Memoire  i^nr 
la  date  des  Ecrits  tjui  jMnicnf  les  nnms  tie  Berose  ct  de  Manefhon."  l)r. 
Wm.  li.  Carpenter,  in  his  excellent  W(»rk  on  **  Mental  IMiysiology,"  has 
some  C(»mments,  as  ingenious  as  true,  (»n  the  tendency  t(t  exaggeration  in 
numbers  displayed  by  eastern  mitions.  Am.  Kdit..  pp.  *2oO.  231.  As 
to  Manetho,  see  Samuel  li.  SchielVelin's  "P'oundations  of  History," 
Fourth  edit..  X.  Y.,  180'),  p.  132.  He  givcN  the  era  of  the  Kgyptiau 
priest  and  historian,  as  W.  C.  loO. 
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the  best  thoughts  of  her  best  minds  on  the  great  problems  of 
the  universe.  Two  tliousand  years  Ijefore  the  Christian  era 
this  country  had  two  universities,  th(^se  of  Erech  and  Bore- 
sippa,  w^hich  were  renowned  even  down  to  tlie  classic  age  of 
Greece.  The  immense  libraiy  at  Sargon  contained  thousands 
of  tlie  books  of  that  age,  written  on  tablets  of  ('lay,  {\nd  care- 
fully preservejl  and  dassitied.^ 

Hymns  to  Deity,  or  in  His  lionc^r,  liave  been  the  form  in 
which  mucli  of  the  very  earliest  thou<j:ht  of  the  w^orld  has  ex- 
pressed  itself  as  to  eternal  being.  Tliese  Ba])y Ionian  hynms, 
OY  sucli  fi'agments  of  them  as  remain,  have  forms  notaljle  for 
regularity,  and  indicative  of  the  parallelisni  whicli  afterwards 
charac^terized  Hebrew  poetry.  Learned  observers  have  even 
gone  so  far  as  t^  assert  that  "  the  parallelism  of  He])rew  and 
Assyrian  poetry  seems  to  have  been  bornnved  fi'om  the  Acca- 
dians."  - 

Now,  tliese  ancient  hymns  of  Baljylonia  distinctly  recognize 
the  eternal  Being  as  a  person,  a  spiritual  and  hitelligent  Father 
and  Protector.  Materialism  acknowledges  no  such  being. 
Tliese  hynms  address  him  thus :  ^'  May  God,  my  creator,  take 
mine  hands !  Guide  thou  the  l)reatli  of  my  mouth !  As  for 
Tliee,  thy  loord  in  heaven  is  declared ;  the  spirits  of  earth  kiss 
the  gi'ound  before  Thee !'' 

These  ancient  books  also  give  the  clearest  evidence  that  the 
existence  of  spii'it  or  mind,  as  eternal  Being,  w^as  the  prevalent 
l>elief  of  the  people.  It  is  true,  they  rec^ognized  evil  spirits 
as  part  of  hostile  nature,  w-itli  whom  they  were  to  contend; 
and  consequently  their  books  set  forth,  in  strange  distinctness, 
magic  ^rmulce^  and  charms  intended  to  <!ounteract  the  efforts 
of  sorcery  and  demonical  possession.' 

*  Eucyc.  Britan.,  New  Edit.,  Article  Babylonia,  Vol.  III.,  pp.  184,  &c. 
^  Article  Babylonia,  before  cited.  Vol.  III.,  p.  191. 
'  Ibid.,  p.  191. 
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§ 

This  recogiiitiou  of  spirit,  though  eiicuinl)ered  with  much 
superstition  flowing  from  their  material  life,  proves  cleai'ly  that 
these  people  of  the  lioarv  age  of  the  world  never  adopted  the 
idea  of  a  purely  material  Being  from  eternity.  Common  sense 
worked  out  for  them  a  different  solution. 

The  Chinese  are  anotlier  very  ancient  people.  Indeed,  if  their 
own  cln-onoloiirical  claims  could  be  admitted,  Babvlon  and  As- 
Syria  would  he  mere  ])a])cs  in  age  when  compared  witli  them. 
Chinese  writers  claim  that  a  period  of  two  millions  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty-seven  thousand  years  elapsed  l>etween  the  "time 
when  the  powers  of  lieaven  and  earth  united  to  produce  man 
in  tlie  possession  of  tlie  soil  of  China,  and  the  time  of  Con- 
fucius."^ To  till  out  tliis  fabulous  period,  they  invented  d^ii- 
asties  of  immense  duration  and  "endless  genealogies,"  which 
have  no  more  basis  in  truth  than  the  "tales  of  the  genii." 
Yet  tlie  claim  itself  to  this  great  anti<]uity  is  one  of  the  evi- 
dences that  this  people  is  very  old.  And  such  is  the  best  mod- 
ern opinion. 

The  literature  of  the  Chinese  is  frightfully  voluminous;  so 
enormous  and  unwieldly,  in  fact,  that  until  Confucius  arose  and 
labored,  collected  and  wTote,  the  books  of  his  country  were  a 
chaos.  Tliis  tnily  great  and  good  man  is  supposed  to  have 
lived  between  the  years  550  and  478  B.  C.  He  wrote 
much  himself,  but  liis  most  valua])le  literary  labor  was  in  col- 
lecting, revishig,  and  repul)lishing  a  number  of  poems  far  more 
ancient  tlian  his  own  times,  which  he  has  given  to  the  world 
under  tlie  title  of  "Shi  Kinjj:.'"- 

This  collection  contains  hymns,  of  which  the  most  recent  have 
been  ascertained  to  date  from  585  B.  C,  and  the  oWest  are 
supposed  to  be  twelve  hundred  years  earlier.     Confucius  liim- 

*  Encyolop.  Britau.,  Art.  China.  Vol.  V.,  p.  042. 

2  Article,    '*  Guiifucius,''    Eiioyc.    Britan.,    Vol.    VI.,  258,   208.     Pmf. 
Legj^e  i.s   tho  autlu»r  uf  this   leanie«l   article.     He  ha.s   given  in  rythmic 
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self  was  wont  to  say,  that  he  wlio  was  not  acquainted  with  the 
"  Shi,"  was  not  tit  to  be  conversed  with,  and  that  the  study  of 
it  would  produce  a  mind  ^^'ithout  a  single  depraved  thought. 

These  \NTitings  make  abundant  references  to  the  eternal 
Behig,  and  show  forth  "  an  exulting,  awful  recognition  of  Him 
as  the  almighty  personal  Ruler  who  orders  the  course  of  na- 
tiu-e  and  providence."  ^  N(»  materialism  appears  in  their  senti- 
ments. A  spiritual  Being  endued  with  mind  and  will  is  as- 
sumed as  the  eternal. 

The  "Slii  King"  poems  and  writings  give  the  earliest 
thoughts  of  this  ancient  people  on  the  l>eing  of  the  universe. 
And  such  thouglits  continued  to  govern  them;  for,  though 
Confuciub  himself  used  more  general  terms,  and  spoke  of 
"Heaven"  n^  the  governing  power  above  us,^  yet,  he  never  in- 
timated a  douljt  as  to  the  spiritual  and  intellectual  origin  from 
which  the  si»uls  of  the  world  had  sprung. 

This  elevated  system  of  belief  governed  China,  and  still  pre- 
vails among  the  best  millions  of  her  people.  But  the  tendency 
to  something  lower,  whicli  man  derives  from  liis  material  na- 
tm^e,  was  felt  by  the  masses.  Sixty-iive  years  l)efore  Christ, 
BuJdhisin  was  introduced  into  Cliina  from  the  soutli,  where  it 
had  been  the  prevailing  belief  for  several  centuries.  Its  origin 
and  nature  will  presently  be  considered. 

form,  from  the  Chinese  original,  the  estimate  in  which  nearly  every  man, 
woman  and  chihl  of  that  nation  hold  their  greatest  teacher : 

Confncins!  Confucius',  how  great  was  Confucius  I 

Before  him  there  was  no  Confucius  ; 
Since  him  there  has  been  no  other ; 

Confucius,  Confucius,  how  great  was  Confucius ! 

'  Idem,  263. 

*  Having  no  revealed  knowledge  of  God  and  His  government,  it  was 
not  unwise  in  Confucius  to  seek  to  perfect  a  system  of  worldly  wisdom 
for  China.  How  wonderfully  he  succeeded,  has  Ix-en  shown  in  letters  on 
his  life  and  character,  lately  published,  from  the  pen  of  Kev.  H.  C.  l)u 
Bose,  American  Missionary  at  Soochow,  China. 
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India  i.s  aiiiuii^  tlie  iiinr»t  aiK-ient  settleinent.s  «»f  tlie  world. 
Ilcr  earlierit  belief  was  in  Brahiaa^  as  tlie  r)i\ine  <*HUse  and 
er?.-<'n<'e  of  the  universe,  Sica^  tlie  tlestruver,  and  Ylshmt^  the 
pre.-erver,  wIim  liar*  niulerfr'^ne  nine  avaturs^  or  incarnatii»ns.  and 
awaits  a  tenth,  which  is  vet  to  eome.^ 

The  tea<'hinirs  of  this  faith  are  eml)odie<l  in  the  Yedas^ 
wliii'h  are  va^t  (rollections  of  hymns,  and  other  poems  and  writ- 
in;j:s  in  the  Sanscrit  lan<rna«re.  Iw  this  mass  of  early  thought, 
the  Purtutas  are  held  to  be  specially  oM  and  hoary  in  their 
ori;rin,  as  tliev  derive  their  title  from  Pura^  ancrient.  These 
writings  <*onipri-e  the  whole  ImkIv  of  Brahminir  theology, 
treating  (»f  the  <'reation,  destruction,  and  renovation  *>f  the 
worlds,  visible  and  innsible."  The  people  to  whom  this  religion 
and  literature  are  tracked  are  the  Arvans,'  of  the  Caucasian 
race,  an<l  .^peaking  the  Sanscrit  language,  who  came  from  the 
regions  about  the  sources  of  the  Oxus  river,  and  settled  in 
the  valleys  of  the  Ganges  and  Jumna,  ])etween  the  Himalaya, 
and  the  Viinlliva  mountains.^ 

Tliou<rh  the  Puranas  "ovei-flow  with  a  chaotic  and  jriiTantic 
mvtholoirv,  and  exhibit  a  medlev  of  contendin^f  sects/'  vet 
they  attribute  to  the  eternal  Being  a  spiritual  origin.  The  an- 
cient faith  of  India  may  be  thus  expressed:  "The  world  is  in 
the  i)ower  of  the  J)evas  (Gods),  and  the  Devas  are  in  the 
power  of  mantras  and  hraliraanas  (prayers),  and  these  are  in 
the  power  (»f  the  Brahmins."^ 

In  this  confession  of  faith,  the  power  of  prayer  is  recog- 
nized as  above  all  others.  And  this  is  alwavs  in  its  essencre  a 
spiritual  or  mental  power;  for  it  is  depen<lent  for  its  expres- 

'  Brewster's  Kdiiiburgh  Eneyc,  Art.  India;  282,  Am.  Edit. 

-  Article  lirahiiia,  Appletnu's  New  Cylop.,  Vol.  III.,  pp.  014.  (Jl»». 

^  Fmm  An'i/a,  excellent  an«l  housekeeper. 

^  Same  article,  \n\.  III.,  p.  OlfJ. 

*  Aniclr'  Urahma,  Apph-ton's  Xew  Am.  Cyclop.,  Vol.  III.,  01<>. 
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sion  on  "  tlie  word,"  wliicli  is  language,  and  is  not  only  tlie  sign 
of  thouglit,  but  cannot  exist  without  thought. 

And  in  declaring  tlie  origin  of  Brahma,  the  recognition  of 
the  spiritual  element  was  perfectly  distinct.  "Tlie  impercepti- 
ble sleeping  universe  was  rendered  perceptil)le  by  the  Lord, 
with  the  live  elements,  and  with  other  principles,  in  purest 
splendor,  so  that  Prakrih  (or  Nature)  was  developed  by  Him 
who  is  perceivable  only  by  the  mind^  and  who  decreed  the  ema- 
nation of  ci*eatures  and  sent  forth  the  water,  placing  in  it  the 
germ.  Out  of  this  came  an  egg,  shining  like  gold ;  out  of 
this  egg  was  born  God,  in  the  form  of  Braluna."^ 

But  as  ages  passed  away,  the  active  Hindoo  mind,  working 
upon  the  enormous  mythology  developed  in  the  Puranas,  con- 
structed! idols,  the  most  hideous  known  (m  eai'th,  and  exacted 
penances  and  sacritices  for  sin  which  outraged  human  nature. 
The  religion  of  Brahma  needed  reformation ;  and  a  reformer 
came. 

About  the  year  480  B.  C.  was  l)orn  the  Prince  Gautama,  tlie 
eldest  son  of  the  Raja,  or  the  chief  of  the  great  Aryan  tribe 
which  held  the  region  already  mentioned.  His  place  of  birth 
was  about  fifty  miles  south  of  the  Himalaya  momitains,  and 
sixty  miles  north  of  the  present  city  of  Benares.^ 

He  w^as,  from  his  childhood,  thoughtful  and  devoted  to 
study.  The  horrors  wliich  the  religion  of  Brahma  had  de- 
veloped deeply  affected  his  spirit;  and  he  sought,  by  medita- 
tion, fasting,  and  prayer,  to  think  out  and  formidate  a  system 
of  belief  and  practice  which  should  rescue  the  masses  of  his 
countrymen  from  the  dark  abyss  of  idolatry  into  which  they 
had  fallen.  In  due  time,  and  while  yet  a  young  man,  he  an- 
nounced himself  as  "  the  Buddha ; "  that  is,  the  enlightened^ 
the  intellectual.      He   made  no  pretension  to  be  divine,  but 

'  Translation  from  the  Puranas ;  art.  Brahma,  New  Am.  Cyc,  III.,  G17. 
«  Article  Buddhism,  Encyc.  Brit.,  Vol.  IV.,  pp.  424,  426,  432. 
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claimed  the  authority  of  one  divinely  instructed.  And  such 
was  tlie  influence  of  his  teachuigs,  that  before  his  death  all  that 
part  of  India  in  »vhich  he  had  lived  had  accepted  Buddhism 
in  the  place  of  Brahniinisni,  and  after  liis  death  Ids  faith  spread 
to  neighboring  nations,  until  a  large  part  of  the  people  of  In- 
dia, Siam,  Ceylon  and  Burinah,  were  professed  believers  in  that 
form  of  his  system  known  as  "  Southern  Buddhism ;"  and  mil- 
lions in  China,  Nepaul,  Thibet,  and  Japan,  had  embraced  "  North- 
ern Buddliism."  ^  It  is  estimated  now  tliat  four  hundred  and 
fifty  millions  of  the  human  family  profess  this  system.^ 

As  Buddhism  was  a  reaction  from  the  chaotic  mvtholoffv  of 
Brahniinisni,  its  author  sought  to  steer  his  system  clear  of  the 
rocks  and  torrents  on  which  the  ancient  faitli  was  tossed. 
Hence,  it  does  not  attempt  to  solve  Wiq  problem  of  the  ulti- 
mate origin  of  the  Cosmos.  But  it  takes  as  its  own  ultimate 
gromid  the  existence  of  tlie  material  world,  and  of  conscious 
beings  living  in  it.'  Therefore  it  does  not  deny  the  facts  of 
spiritual  action,  and  never  attributes  the  origin  of  the  univei"se 
to  a  material  cause. 

Its  central  thouglit  is  subjective  asceticism,  the  restraint  of 
tlie  emotions  and  passions,  the  self-denying  control  of  appetite, 
and  thus  the  progress  of  the  soul  to  happiness,  or  nothiyigness^ 
which  will  at  least  end  misery.  And  it  is  not  to  be  denied 
that  "  Buddhism  carried  the  elements  of  Indian  civilization  to 
many  a  savage  tril)e,  broke  up  many  a  cruel  custom,  and  be- 
came a  blessing  to  the  greater  part  of  Asia."  * 

To  suppose  that  a  system  really  so  benignant  had  adopted 
the  soul-deadening  tenets  of  materialism,  would  be  unjust  to  its 
princely  founder  and  his  followers.     It  has,  indeed,  ]>een  stated 

»  Encyc.  Britaii.,  TV.,  424. 

*  Max  Miillor,  **  Chips  from  a  German  Workshop."  p.  214. 
3  Art.  Buddhi-sm,  Eiicyc.  Bnt.^IV.,  432. 

*  New  Amer.  Cyclop.,  Art.  Buddhism,  Vol.  IV..  p.  «i8. 
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that  this  religion  "ignores  the  existence  of  God,  and  denies  the 
existence  of  the  soul ! "  ^  But  such  is  not  the  view  of  compe- 
tent students  of  its  literatui'e.  Gautama  himself  did  not  avow 
a  belief  in  God ;  for  he  sought  to  reform  the  faith  of  Brahma, 
in  which  grotesque  and  horrible  gods  were  already  too  abun- 
dant. But  his  followers  uniformly  denied  that  he  meant  Athe- 
ism by  his  system.  They  fully  acknowledged  the  existence  and 
providence  of  Devas,  or  Gods.^ 

Buddliism,  it  is  true,  knows  of  no  creation  in  the  sense  of 
creating  somethhig  out  of  nothing.  Its  doctrine  is:  "The 
worlds  are  from  the  not-beginning^  in  a  continual  revolution  of 
arising  and  of  peidshing."  It  taught  a  proper  humility  as  to 
human  wisdom :  "  It  is  not  ^vithin  the  domain  of  the  intellect  to 
know  whence  all  entities  come,  or  whither  they  go.  Four 
things  are  immeasm'able,  viz. :  The  science  of  Buddha  (intelli- 
gence) ;  the  number  of  breathing  beings ;  the  number  of 
worlds,  and  the  way  of  the  Devas,  or  Gods."  It  acknowledged 
"  Gods  of  limited  light,  of  illimited  light,  of  pure  light,  and 
the  place  of  naught,  the  place  of  no-thouglit,  and  of  iiot-no- 
ihoughtP '  Assuredly  such  a  belief  was  far  from  denying  the 
eternity  of  a  thinking  being. 

It  taught  that  "  living  beings  are  not  products  of  nature," 
taking  nature  in  the  sense  of  the  material  universe.     "  Only 

*  Article,  Buddhism, '  Encyc.  Britan.,  New  Edit.,  Vol.  Vs.,  p,  434. 
The  author  of  this  article  is  said  to  be  T.  W.  Rhys  Davids,  Esq.  It  is 
learned  and  able,  but,  seemingly  at  least,  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the 
school  of  modern  materialists,  represented  by  Huxley,  Tyndall  and  Her- 
bert Spencer.  I  do  not  class  Darwin  among  them ;  because,  however 
fully  and  ingeniously  he  may  teach  **  evolution,"  he  has  not  proclaimed 
himself  an  unbeliever  in  a  Great  Spiritual  First  Cause. 

This  article  in  the  British  Encyclopajdia  is  wanting  in  the  poise  and 
impartiality  which  appear  in  the  article  under  the  same  title  in  the  New 
Am.  Cyclop.,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  61. 

*  New  Am.  Cyclop.,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  65. 
3  Ibid. 
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liecaiip^e  the  entities  have  sinned,  or  Lecome  material,  matter  ex- 
ists. The  universe  is  the  result  of  the  morality  of  breathing 
teings ;  and  destiny  is  the  product  of  their  merit  and  guilt."  It 
souglit  for  its  followers  the  annihilation  of  all  causes  of  pain 
and  evil,  by  pointing  out  to  them  its  "eight  patlis,"  which  were 
right  vieWj  riglit  sense,  right  speech,  right  action,  right  positiariy 
right  e)iergy,  right  memory,  and  right  incditation.  It  taught  a 
metempsychosis,  but  it  was  not  a  ti*ansfer  from  one  body  to 
another,  but  a  metamoi-phosis  of  the  soul,  wliich  it  illustrated 
by  one  lamp  lighted  from  another;  ''the  lamps  differ,  but  the 
second  receives  its  light  fi*om  the  tirst ;  so  is  it  also  in  regard 
to  sTiuls."  And  thus  through  the  paths,  the  soul  was  to  a&- 
(5end  either  into  perfect  happiness  or  perfect  freedom  from  pain 
and  anxiety,  "  by  passing  out  of  the  Sansara  into  the  NirvanaP 
What  is  the  real  essence  of  the  Nirvana  has  been  a  subject  of 
fruitful  discussion  among  the  different  philosopliic  schools  of 
Buddhists.  To  Theists  it  means  the  highest  enfranchisement 
of  the  soul  from  evil  and  death ;  to  Atheists,  the  absorption  of 
the  individual  soul  in  Tn  T.a\>} 

Thus  it  appears  that  Buddhism  recx)gnLzes  the  spiritual  as  the 
eternal,  and  never  taught  that  the  universe  had  a  material  origin. 

Persia  contains  another  very  ancient  people.  Her  great  phil- 
osopher was  Zoroaster;  but  whether  he  lived  six  thousand  years 
iKjfore  the  age  of  Plato,  or  only  live  hundred  years  before  the 
Trojan  war  (both  of  which  antiquities  are  assigned  to  him  by 
Greek  writers),  is  a  point  of  chronology  for  the  determination 
of  which  very  meagi'e  mateirial  exists.*     The  opinion  best  sus- 

»  New  Am.  Cyclop.,  Vol.  III.,  pp.  G6,  G7.  Dr.  John  William  Dra- 
per, in  his  thoughtful  and  suggestive  "  History  of  the  Contiict  between 
Religiiju  and  Science,"  considers,  with  evident  favor,  the  doctrine  of 
*•  emanation  and  absorption  "  in  reference  to  the  human  soul,  and  treats 
Nirvana  as  the  final  state  of  union  of  the  soul  with  the  universal  intel- 
lect.    Sixth  Edit.,  1875,  pp.  122,  140. 

'  Article,  Zoroaster,  Xew  Am.  Cyclop.,  Vol.  XVI.,  p.  055. 
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taiiied  is  tliat  he  lived  in  the  sixth  century  B.  C.  But  wliat- 
ever  was  his  era,  it  is  certain  that  he  represented  tlie  widest 
philosophy  and  the  most  popular  belief  of  Persia,  a  belief 
which  has  come  down  from  a  time  not  many  hundred  years 
below  the  deluge  to  the  present  age,  in  which  tlie  Guel)res  and 
the  Pai'sees  still  hold  the  identical  faith  which  Zoroaster,  a  Bac- 
trian  l>y  bu*th,  formulated  for  the  Persian  people.^ 

It  is  also  certain  that  tliis  faith  was  not  materialism.  It  was 
the  reverse.  It  recognized  the  spiritual  as  the  Eternal.  It  has 
been  a  common  belief  that  Zoroaster  held  to  the  eternal  exist- 
ence of  two  spirits — O-nnuzd^  the  good,  Ahrbaan^  the  evil, 
spirit^ — and  that  the  ceaseless  conflict  between  these  two  caused 
the  phenomena  of  nature  and  of  Imman  life.  But  this  is  an 
imperfect  and  unjust  view  of  his  philosophy  as  taught  l)y  him- 
self, and  as  still  existing.  He  l)elieved  in  tlie  eternal  essence 
of  one  incomprehensible  Being,  or  spirit,  called  Zeruafie  Ake- 
7'ene  or  the  Eternal  One.  From  this  Being  emanated  primeval 
light,  and  from  this  was  l)orn  Ormuzd,  wlio  was  the  good,  and 
was  recognized  as  "  tlie  one  God,  onmipotent,  invisible,  without 
form,  the  Creator,  Ruler  and  Preserver  of  the  universe,  and  the 
final  Judge  of  all."     The  undoubted  existence  of  evil,  physical 

*  New  Am.  Cyclop.,  Art.  above,  and  Guebres,  Vol.  VIII.,  p.  640.  In 
liis  work* entitled  "■  The  Magic  of  the  Mitldle  Ages,"  lately  translated  from 
the  Swedish,  and  published  in  New  York,  Victor  Rydberg  seeks  to  main- 
tain that  the  dualism  taught  by  Zoroaster,  with  its  Ormuzd  and  Ahri- 
man,  its  gooi.1  and  evil  principles,  was  adopted  by  the  Jews  during  their 
Babylonish  captivity,  and  brought  back  by  them  to  Palestine  and  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  when  Cyrus  released  them.  Rydberg  says  : 
**  The  *  Adversary,'  (Satan),  who  sometimes  appears  in  the  most  recent 
portions  of  the  Old  Testament,  written  under  Persian  inlluence,  and 
plays  a  continually  widening  lole  in  the  Rabbinical  literature,  is  the 
Judaized  Ahriman."  N.  Y.  Edit.,  1879,  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  p.  35.  But 
it  is  certain  that  Satan  appears  in  the  Book  of  Job,  which,  so  far  from 
being  one  of  "  the  most  recent  portions  of  the  Old  Testament,"  is  the 
oldest  book  of  the  inspire<l  canon,  and,  according  to  the  best  light  now 
attainable,  is  far  older  than  the  age  of  Zoroaster  himself. 
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and  moral,  drove  Zoroaster  to  the  belief  in  another  gpiritoal 
l>eing,  Ahrunan,  a  younger  brother  of  Ormiizd,  who,  being 
jealous  of  him,  rebelled,  and  for  liis  crime  was  shut  up  by  the 
Eternal  One  for  three  thousand  years  in  utter  darkness.  On 
his  release  he  created  a  number  of  bad  spirits  to  oppose  the 
good  spirits  (^Tejitcd  by  Ornmzd,  and  when  the  latter  made  an 
egg  containing  good  genii,  Ahriman  produced  another  egg 
full  of  e\il  demons,  and  l)roke  the  two  eggs  together,  so  good 
and  evil  became  mixed  in  the  new  creation.^ 

With  sucli  a  faitli  held  fi'om  the  earliest  ages  even  to  the 
present  time,  it  will  liardly  be  contended  that  the  people  of 
Persia  have  ever  held  a  materialistic  system. 

As  to  Greece,  and  her  descendant,  scliolar  and  imitator  in 
religion,  literature  and  philosophy,  and  lier  iinal  conqueror  in 
arms,  ancient  Rome,  it  will  not  be  seriously  argued  by  any 
well-informed  student  that  they  held  the  doctrme  that  the  uni- 
verse came  from  a  source  pm*ely  material.  It  is  true  that  a 
vast  majority  of  their  most  thoughtful  men  believed  that  mat- 
ter is  eternal — that  it  has  existed  and  will  exist  for  ever.*    But 


'  NfW  Am.  Cyclop.,  Art.  Zoroaster,  Vol.  XVI.,  p.  0.55;  Art.  Gucbres, 
540  ;  Art.  Ormuzd,  Vol.  Xlf..  580  ;  Art.  Demon,  Vol.  VI.,  367,  369.  That 
the  doctrine  of  an  eternal  evil  principle  is  not  materialism,  appears  from 
the  fact  that  the  sage  and  G<jd-fearin«;  Plutarch  was  a  Imlder  of  that  doc- 
trine. Dr.  Italph  Cudworth  demonstrates  this.  **  Intellec.  Syst.  of  the 
Universe,"  PMit.  1820,  VmI.  I.,  pp.  443,  455;  especially  on  page  443. 
Plutarch  applies  to  this  evil  principle  the  words,  il'l)yr^  a>ntj^  xm  xaxoTzota^y 
an  irrational  an<l  evil-doing  spirit  or  demon. 

'^  Such  was  Aristotle^s  belief,  and  he  studied  not  only  metaphysics, 
but  natural  philosophy,  with  far  more  attention  than  any  other  ancient 
thinker.  Phys.  VIII.  1,  Prof.  Butler's  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Ancient 
Philosophy,  Vol.  II.,  ]>.  185,  &c.,  and  Dean  MansePs  "  Limits  of  Religious 
Thought,"  p.  281 ;  see  also  J.  Anthony  Froude's  "  Science  and  Theology, 
Ancient  and  Modern,"  Internat.  Review,  May.  1878,  p.  298  ;  and  Dr.  N. 
L.  Rice's  "Lecture  on  the  Moral  Effects  of  Christianity,"  University  of 
Virginia  Lee,  pp.  584,  580.  This  learned  divine  expressly  a<imits  that 
the  ancient  philosophers  held  to  "  the  eternity  of  matter  and  mind,"  (p. 
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they  also  held  with  equal  tenacity  that  7aind  is  eteimal^  and 
that  from  this  source  alone  come  all  the  marvellous  adjustments 
of  the  cosmos,  as  well  as  the  gigantic  intellectual  works  of 
gods  and  men. 

The  Stoics  were  far  in  ^idvance  of  all  the  other  classic  schools 
of  philosophy,  both  in  their  moral  teachings  and  in  their  intel- 
lectual expanse.^  They  needed  only  the  humanizing  and  soft- 
ening influence  of  the  DiWne  Teacher  to  make  them  ^vorthy  of 
a  place  among  the  benefactors  of  mankind. 

They  assuredly  taught  that  the  eternal  Being,  whether  one 
God  or  many,  was  intellectual  and  sph'itual  in  element9.1  es- 
sence, and  that  He  not  only  formed  the  world  and  all  it  con- 
tained,  but  niled  over  it,  and  over  all  the  affairs  ojf  mankind,  by 
providential  interference  and  directioJi.^ 

589).  Platu  believed  ami  taught  this  doctrine.  Froude,  it  is  true,  in  the 
article  above  cited,  says:  "Plato  taught  a  pure  theism"  p.  298.  And 
from  the  context  it  seems  evident  that  by  a  pure  theism,  Mr.  Froude  meant 
that  Plato  taught  that  eternal  Being  is  pure  spirit  only.  But  this  is  an 
error.  Plato's  exuberant  imagination  led  him  into  metaphors  and  forms 
of  speech  which  obscured  his  meaning  by  their  very  brilliancy ;  but 
several  passages  from  the  "Timaeus'*  and  the  "Sophist"  distinctly  indi- 
cate that  he  held  the  general  belief  of  his  day.  M.  Guizot,  who  was  not 
less  leanied  in  Greek  literature  than  Mr.  Froude,  and  who  had  specially 
studied  Plato's  writings  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  sense  in  which  he 
used  the  word  "  htyo';^^  says :  "  According  to  Plato,  God  and  matter  ex- 
isted from  all  eternity."  Note  to  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall,  Vol.  II.,  p. 
301 ;  Harpers'  Milman,  Edit.  1850.  The  learned  Milman  quotes  this  note 
with  approbation,  p.  302. 

'  *  This  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  learned  Dr.  John  Leland  in  his 
"Advantage  and  Necessity  of  the  Christian  Revelation." 

*  Cicero  has  left  us  a  treatise,  "  De  Natura  Deorum,"  which,  although 
it  has  suffered  some  losses,  and  perhaps  was  never  finished  as  he  designed, 
is  a  very  interesting  and  valuable  record  of  the  real  thoughts  of  Greek  and 
Roman  philosophers  on  the  nature  of  the  gods.  It  is  in  tlie  form  of  a 
conversation  or  series  of  extended  addresses  between  Velleiiis,  an  e])icurean, 
Balhus,  a  stoic,  and  Aurelius  Cotta,  a  disciple  of  the  Greek  academy. 
The  stoic  argues,  with  clearness  and  force,  for  the  intelligent  and  provi- 
dential nature  of  the  eternal  Being.     In  fact,  he  presents  tlie  teleohnjicdl 
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And  although  the  other  scliools  of  Greek  phih>soplij'  wei*e 
hiferior  to  tlie  Stoics  in  moral  and  social  science,  yet,  with  one 
exceptioJi^  they  all  l)elieved  and  taught  that  eternal  being  ne- 
cessarily involved  a  spiritual  entity.  For  qrvhI  was  in  the 
world,  and  was  the  controlling  power  of  the  universe.  The 
one  exception  was  the  Epicurean  scliool,  of  which  we  shall 
presently  write. 

It  may,  perhaps,  he  said  that  the  students  and  philosophei's 
of  Greece  and  Rome  were  far  in  advance  of  the  common  peo- 
ple,— the  millions  constituting  the  "  vulgus ;''  and  that  we  have 
no  reason  to  believe  that  these  advanced  teachings,  concerning 
the  spiritual  essence  of  tlie  great  First  Cause,  were  adopted  or 
shared  by  the  lower  minds  who  made  up  tlie  larger  part  of  the 
people.  But  the  more  tlioroughly  we  enter  into  the  spirit  of 
mythologic  belief,  whicli  was  tlie  faith  of  the  midtitude,  the 
more  apparent  does  it  become  that  an  original  spiritual  idea  of 
Deity  entered  into  and  permeated  the  faiths  of  the  millions. 
They  l>elieved  in  many  Gods  because  this  spiritual  power  was 
manifested  in  maiiv  wavs,  useful,  beneticial  and  airreeable,  or 
else  hurtful  and  terrible  to  them,  and  therefore  adapted  to  in- 
spire gratitude  and  love,  or  reverence  and  fear.  Hence,  they 
worshipped  not  only  the  memory  of  the  lierc>es  among  men, 
who  had  lived  and  wrouirht  so  noblv  that  thev  became  irods  and 
demigods,  but  natural  olgects — the  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars,  the 

view  with  a  luluess  little  inferior  to  that  of  modern  nnd  Christian  theo- 
logians. It  is  worthy  of  note  that,  thouiih  in  deference  to  the  comniou 
faith  of  his  country  he  uses  the  plural  in  sj)eaking  oi  the  Divine  mani- 
festations, yet  he  denounces,  in  terms  of  mingled  severity  and  c-)ntempt, 
the  vulgar  helief  in  the  lusts,  weaknesses,  mala<lies.  irarnndias  an«l  wars 
of  the  gods,  and  declares  a  pure  theism  in  these  words:  "  Sed  tamen,  his 
fabulis  spretis  ac  repu<liatis,  Dens  pertinent  per  naturani  cujusque  rei, 
per  terras  Ceres,  per  niaria  Xeptuuus.  alii  2)er  alia  poterunt  intelligi,  qui 
qualesque  sint,  quo  que  eos  nomine  ci»nsuetU(io  nuncupaverit.  hos  decs 
et  venerari  et  tolere  dehemus." — Cicero,  De  Xatura  l>eorum,  Edit.  Lipsi;e, 
1877,  p.  08. 
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earth  itself, — all  of  which  were  believed  to  be  endowed  with  a 
subtle  life  and  intelligence,  coming  from  the  Eternal  Spirit. 
Even  the  learned  among  the  Stoics  taught  that  the  world  was 
Ood.^ 

And  thus  the  teeming  minds  of  the  people  of  antiquity 
fi'amed  theii*  mytlis  into  a  mythology — a  science  of  the  mythical. 
To  suppose  that  man,  with  his  native  spiritual  endowments,  is 
really  capable  of  worshipping  a  stock  or  a  stone  is  irrational. 
He  cannot  adore  the  merely  material ;  he  must  see  in  it,  by  the 
light  of  his  soul  or  the  teachings  of  his  fathers,  a  Spirit — a 
power  beyond  the  material,  and  claiming  his  reverence  and  love 
or  fear,  by  intelligence,  mind,  will;  otherwise  he  linds  no  Deity. 
Without  this  spiritual  possession  the  loftiest  palace  is  but  dead 
marble ;  with  it,  the  smallest  plant  or  flower  may  be  a  god. 

The  lore  of  ancient  Egypt  abounded  in  this  spiritual  faith. 
"Without  this  key  we  can  never  unlock  the  mysteries  of  her 
mythology.  That  a  people  descended  from  the  bright-minded 
Aryan  race,  and  admirable  in  their  architecture,  their  monu- 
mental literature,  and  their  mental  insight,  should  yet  worship 
the  ox,  the  ape,  the  crocodile — "four-footed  beasts  and  creep- 
ing things  " — even  the  leeks  and  onions  in  their  gardens,  seems 
an  inconsistency  beyond  belief,  until  we  view  them  as  looking 
beyond  the  mere  physical  or  animal  object,  and  adoring  the  in- 
visible Spirit  who  possessed  them  and  infused  into  them  His 
own  divine  energy.  They  believed  that  this  Spirit  was  eternal, 
believed  in  the  continued  existence  of  the  human  spirit  after 
death,  inculcated  a  faith  in  future  rewards  and  punishments, 

'  Balbus  quotes  the  words  of  Zeno :  **  Quod  ratione  iititur,  id  melius  est 
quam  id,  quod  ratione  nou  utitur.  Nihil  autem  muiido  melius ;  ratione 
igitur  minidus  utitur."  He  adds:  "  Similiter  effici  potest  sapientem  esse 
mundum,  similiter  beatum,  similiter  eternum.  Omnia  enim  hive  meliora 
sunt  quam  ea,  quae  sunt  his  carentia,  nee  nuindo  quidquam  melius;  ex 
^uo  efticitur,  esse  Mundum  Deum.'' — Cicero,  De  Xatura  Deorum,  Lip. 
Edit.  p.  48. 
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and  believeil  that  the  good  dwelt  with  the  gods  in  blies,  while 
tlie  wicked  were  consigned  to  lien'  torments  amid  perpetual 
darkness.^ 

The  real  meanings  of  their  mvthologic  gods  prove  their 
faith  in  the  Eternal  as  spirit  as  well  as  matter.  Equal  to 
Osiris  and  Isis  was  tlie  gml  Thoih^  wlio  represented  pure  reason 
or  ititellect.  2£aut  represented  the  material  principle ;  Phrah^ 
the  chemical  power  of  the  siui ;  Seh^  the  earth,  the  father  of 
the  gods;  Nepte^  the  skv,  wife  of  Seh;  Jtofii,  the  sunlight; 
Atmon^  tlie  darkness.  And  it  was  only  because  certain  animals 
were  supposed  to  ]^e  specially  endoweil  by  the  spirit  of  a  di- 
vinit}',  whereby  tliey  were  made  useful  or  formidable,  that  they 
became  objects  of  worship." 

Tlie  Greeks  <lrew  nmch  of  their  learning  from  Egypt,  and 
improved  on  it  l)y  the  exercise  of  their  own  versatile  and 
etherial  genius.  And  Rome  readily  recognized  and  adopted 
the  divinities  of  all  nations— even  the  Jehovah  of  the  Jews,  so 
long  as  she  did  not  comprehend  His  exclusive  claims.  But 
throughout  all  the  ]>eautiful  mythology  of  the  ancient  classic 
period,  we  discern  the  same  fact  that  we  have  noted  in  Egypt 
— the  worshippers  never  mlored  matter^  whether  living  or  dead^ 
They  attributed  to  every  object  which  became  exceptionally 
useful  or  delightful  or  terrible  to  them  a  living  spirit,  derived 
from  the  Eternal  One.  "Rivers,  fountains,  grottos,  forests, 
mountains,  rain,  storm,  the  ocean,  lire,  thunder,  clouds,  and  the 
heavenly  bodies,  were  all  clothed  with  living  attributes,  and 
every  description  of  nature  was  a  myth.  Every  natural  change 
was  a  sign  of  the  hostile  or  peaceful,  happy  or  ill-omened  co- 
incidence of  certain  divinities.""' 

'  Chsinipollinii's  Interpretation  of  the  "Funeral  Ritual  "  and  *' Book  of 
the  Dead  "  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians.  Art.  "  Egy]>t,"  New  Am.  Cyclop. 
VII.,  08. 

=  Article  Egypt,  New  Am.  Cyclop  ,  Vol.  VII.,  39. 

2  New  Am.  Cyclop.,  Article  Mytholugy,  Vol.  XII.,  p.  78,  79.     Thi& 
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And  thus  a  spirit,  the  veiy  reverse  of  the  material,  dwelt  in 
their  religion.  The  Muses  and  Graces  inspired  poetry  and 
beauty ;  the  Dryads  and  Hamadryads  dwelt  in  the  forests,  and 
lived  in  the  very  life  of  the  trees;  Eolus  bound  the  winds  in 
caves,  or  sent  them  forth  on  their  mission ;  Pan  and  the  Fauna 
ruled  the  fields ;  the  Nymphs  invisibly  presided  in  mounts  and 
fountains ;  Eos  opened  the  gates  of  the  skies  to  Apollo ;  Iris, 
the  messenger  of  Jove,  made  the  rainbow  her  highway.  Reason, 
thought,  intelligence  pervaded  all. 

The  same  principle  has  informed  the  primitive  and  continuecf 
beliefs  of  all  nations  in  all  ages,  whether  instructed  by  tlie 
Hebrew  and  Cliristian  revelations,  or  left  to  the  guidance  of 
intuition,  tradition  and  experience. 

The  Shamanism^  which  constituted  the  earliest  religious  be- 
lief of  the  Accad  races  in  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  is  in  sub- 

* 

stance  the  same  belief  held  by  the  Siberian  and  Samoyed  tribes 
at  the  present  day.  "  Eacli  object  had  its  spirit,  good  or  bad, 
and  the  power  of  controlling  these  spirits  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  priests.  Tlie  world  swarmed  with  these  spirits,  especially 
witli  the  demons,  and  there  was  scarcely  an  action  which  did 
not  risk  demoniacal  possession.  Diseases  were  regarded  as 
caused  in  the  same  way."^ 

The  Northmen  believed,  and  the  most  ignorant  Laps  still  be- 
lieve, in  a  Spirit  who  has  existed  from  eternity.  The  Aztecs 
of  Mexico,  and  native  Peruvians  of  South  America,  all  held 

article  is  very  genial  and  full  of  thought,  drawn  from  Creuzer,  Eckermann, 
Wuttke,  Gerhard,  Grimm,  Keyser,  and  Max  Miillor.  The  late  learned 
Bishop  Wm.  Meade,  in  his  work  entitled  "  The  Bible  and  the  Classics," 
has  thrown  much  light  on  this  subject.  If  the  Greek  Rhodius  Anaxan^- 
drides  and  the  Roman  Juvenal  had  entered  into  the  inner  spirit  permeat- 
ing the  worship  of  the  Egyptian  gods,  they  would  have  found  it  no  more 
open  to  their  satire  than  the  culUis  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome.  See 
Schieflfelin's  "  Foundations  of  History,"  &c.,  Xew  York,  4th  edition,  1866, 
pp.  154,  165. 

'  Encyclop.  Britan.,  Art.  Babylonia,  Vol.  III.,  p.  192. 
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the  sauie  faitli.  The  Indians  of  North  America  all  believe  in 
"the  Great  Spirit,''  "the  Father  of  Spirits,"  who  will  finally 
admit  all  who  are  worthy  to  the  happy  hunting  grounds.  The 
poet  has  but  uttered  a  truth  of  reason  and  nature  in  the  words: 

'*  The  soul,  uneiisy  and  coiifineil  from  home, 
Rests  1111(1  expatiates  on  a  life  to  come. 
Lol  the  poor  Indian,  whose  untutor'd  mind 
Sees  God  in  clou<ls,  or  hears  Him  in  the  wind, 
His  soul  proud  science  never  taught  to  stray 
Far  as  the  solar  walk  or  milky  way. 
Yet  simple  nature  to  his  hope  has  given 
IJehind  the  cloud-topi)ed  hill  an  humbler  heaven."  ' 

As  to  the  Semitic  and  Christian,  nations,  it  need  hardly  be 
said  that  their  belief  in  an  Eternal  Spirit  has  always  been  lixed. 
Even  Renan,  the  ingenious  but  deluding  rationalist,  expressly 
admits  that  the  Semitic  races  have  never  had  a  mythology. 
Fi'om  the  ])eginning  they  have  not  varied  from  the  conception 
of  the  government  of  the  luiiverse  as  an  absolute  monarchy, 
and  have  seen  in  tlie  development  of  things  only  the  inflexible 
accomplishment  of  the  will  of  a  Supreme  Being.*  And  the 
Christian  faitli  has  ever  ]>een  that  God  is  a  Spirit,  and  that 
God  created  tlie  heavens  and  the  earth. 

Thus  all  history,  all  the  facts  of  the  past  and  present  which 

*  Pope's  Kssay  on  Man,  Kpis.  I,  lines  97-105.  Dr.  Tylor  calls  this 
passage  *'  Pope's  now  hackneyed  lines,''  but  admits  that  they  express  a 
real  motive,  and  that  the  poor  Indians  expect  the  spirits  of  their  dogs  to 
guide  the  s])irits  of  their  children. — Prim.  Cul.  1.  472.  See  New  Am. 
Cyclop.,  Art.  Mythology,  VII.,  p.  81.  The  testimony  of  Alexander  Von 
Humbohlt  is  exj)ii(:it  on  this  point:  ''We  fin<l,  even  am»»ng  the  most 
savage  nations  (as  my  own  travels  enable  me  to  attest),  a  certain  vague, 
terror-stricken  sense  of  the  all-powerful  unity  of  natural  forces,  and  of  the 
existence  of  an  inrisible  spirittntl  essenen  manifested  in  these  forces, 
whether  in  unfolding  the  tl»)wers  and  maturing  the  fruit  of  the  nutrient 
tree,  in  upheaving  the  suil  of  the  forest,  or  in  rending  the  clouds  with  the 
might  of  the  storm."  Cosmos,  Introduc  Amer.  Kdit.,  1850,  Vol.  1.,  pp. 
30,  87. 

*  New  Am.  Cyclop.,  Article  Mythnlogy.  Vol.  XII.,  p.  70. 
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can  be  held  to  be  established  by  adequate  evidence,  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  mankind  in  general  have  never  believed  in  a 
system  of  materialism.     Common  sense  has  rejected  it. 

It  is  true  that  in  our  age  an  elaborate  effort  has  been  made 
to  break  the  force  of  the  universal  concurrence  of.  the  human 
family  in  the  belief  that  there  is  a  something  called  Spirit, 
wliich  differs  radically  from  the  material  body,  or  the  material . 
earth,  mountains,  hills,  plains  and  rivers  among  which  mankind 
have  lived.  A  learned  and  ingenious  English  scholar.  Dr. 
Edward  B.  Tylor,  has  given  to  the  world  two  thoughtful  and 
labored  works,  one  entitled  "  Researches  into  the  Early  History 
of  Mankind,"  the  other,  "  Primitive  Culture." 

In  the  latter  of  these  works  especially,  he  has  sought  to  es- 
tablish two  theories,  which  are  closely  related  to  each  other, 
and  neither  of  which  can  pass  for  established  truth  without  the 
most  emphatic  challenge  from  the  common  sense  of  man,  en- 
lightened by  all  pertinent  facts  thus  far  ascertained.  We  pro- 
pose briefly  to  state  and  comment  on  these  theories. 

1.  He  seeks  to  establish  the  belief  that  civilized  man,  every 
where  in  our  world,  has  been  developed  by  stages  of  progress 
from  savagery^  which  he  maintains  to  have  been  the  primitive 
condition  of  all  mankind. 

2.  He  seeks  to  prove  that  the  universal  belief  among  all 
nations  in  the  existence  of  what  is  called  spirit,  mind  or  soul, 
has  been  developed  from  the  rude  faiths  of  savage  peoples  or 
tribes  in  the  lower  stages  of  progress,  and  that  these  faiths  do 
not  really  attribute  an  inmiaterial  essence  to  spirit,  but  a 
shadowy,  phantom-like  entity  of  raaiter.  Hence  the  conclu- 
sion is  suggested,  that  although  savage  nations  are  all  deeply 
imbued  with  a  belief  in  "  animism,"  yet  when  tested  by  their 
own  notions  on  the  subject,  this  belief  resolves  itself  into 
"  materialism." 

These  carefully  prepared  volumes  on  "Primitive  Culture" 
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have  been  admired  for  their  research  and  erudition,  and  have 
given  added  impetus  to  the  materialistic  tendencies  of  our  age.^ 

Yet,  when  all  the  statements  in  these  volumes  which  can  be 
held  as  representative  of  actual  facts,  and  all  the  studied  reflec- 
tions applied  to  them,  have  been  carefully  pondered,  they  will 
be  found  confirmatory  of  the  belief  that  men  everywhere,  in 
all  ages  and  in  all  conditions  of  progress,  have  recognized  in 
the  universe  two  essentially  differing  entities — matter  and  spirit. 

1.  The  theory  of  the  progress  of  the  •  human  race  from  a 
state  of  universal  savagery  to  their  present  advanced  civiliza- 
tion, is  repudiated  l)y  the  soundest  thinkers  and  students  who 
have  considered  the  subject. 

The  great  German  historian,  Niebuhr,  who  has  dug  as  deeply 
into  the  regions  penetrated  by  the  roots  of  human  history  as 
any  earnest  worker  ever  did,  distinctly  denies  the  truth  of  any 
such  theory.  lie  holds  "  that  all  savages  are  the  degenerate 
remnants  of  more  civilized  races,  which  had  been  ovei^powered 
by  enemies  and  driven  to  take  refuge  in  the  woods,  there  to 
wander,  seeking  a  precarious  existence,  till  they  had  forgotten 
most  of  the  arts  of  settled  life,  and  sunk  into  a  wild  state." 
He  holds  also,  "  that  no  single  example  can  be  brought  forward 
of  an  actually  savage  people  having  independently  become 
civilized.'' "  To  these  views  agree  perfectly  the  conclusions  of 
Archbishop  Whately,  who,  in  his  able  lectm*e  on  the  "  Origin 
of  Civilization,"  has  stated  as  a  stubborn  fact  that  "  no  authen- 
ticated instance  can  be  produced  of  savages  that  ever  did 
emerge,  unaided,  from  that  state." 

The  learned  author  of  "  Primitive  Culture,"  after  quoting  these 

^  Professor  Alexander  liaiti,  of  Aberdeen,  finds  them  specially  accept- 
able, and  adopts  many  of  their  teachings.    "  Mind  and  Body,"  pp.  140-144 ; 
Internat.  Sci.  Series.     See  article  on  ''Animism,"  Encyclop.  Britan.,  Vol 
II.,  pp.  55-67.     It  concludes  with  a  paragrai)h  of  strongly  implied  censure 

*  Niebuhr,  Romische  Geschichte,  Part  I.,  p.  88,  cited  by  Dr.  Tylor  him- 
self, Prim.  Culture,  New  York  Ivlit.,  1877,  Vol.  I.,  p.  41. 
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words,  does  not  deny  their  truth,  but  seeks  to  neutralize  their 
effect  by  asking  the  "  counter-question  whether  we  find  one  re- 
corded instance  of  a  civilized  people  falling  independently  into  a  . 
savage  state !"  ^  He  intimates  that  no  such  case  can  be  found. 
Had  he  been  more  familiar  \vith  the  facts  in  American  social 
life,  he  would  have  known  that  in  several  instances  very  large 
numbers  of  negroes,  formerly  held  as  slaves,  have  been  emanci- 
pated by  the  pliilanthropy  (whether  true  or  false,  it  would  be 
impertinent  to  enquire)  of  their  owners,  and  have  been  provided 
with  lands,  agricultural  implements,  and  needed  supplies  for 
launching  a  colony,  and  in  every  such  case,  where  the  environ- 
ing conditions  of  prejudice  or  aversion  were  such  as  to  leave 
the  colony  substantially  to  its  own  unaided  efforts,  the  result 
has  been  that,  in  less  than  a  century,  these  negroesj  from  a  state 
of  comparative  civilization  and  intelligence,  have  degenerated 
to  a  state  exhibiting  every  material  trait  of  savage  life.  And 
it  is  a  well  known  fact  that,  since  the  general  emancipation  of 
the  four  millions  of  negi'o  slaves  in  the  cotton-growing  States 
of  America,  which  was  occasioned  by  the  late  war,  many  in 
thickly  populated  negro  districts,  when  left  for  a  few  years  to 
their  own  devices,  have  relapsed,  from  habits  at  least  nominally 
civilized  and  Christian,  into  the  idolatry  and  fetishism  practised 
by  the  savage  native  African  tribes.  Similar  facts  can  doubt- 
less be  ascertained  by  proper  research,  all  tending  powerfully 
to  overturn  the  theory  of  progress,  and  to  establish  that  of  de- 
generacy in  reference  to  civilized  and  savage  peoples. 

And  all  geologic  exhumations  and  researches  have  resulted 
in  bringing  to  light  in  the  regions  of  the  earth  which  were  lirst 
peopled  by  Adam's  race,  viz.:  Assyria,  Babylon,  and  Egypt, 
distinct  evidences  of  high  primitive  civilization,  such  as  rem- 
nants of  beautiful  architecture  and  imposing  statuary,  elaborate 
relics  in  iron  and  bronze,  tempei;ed  swords,  fine  helmets,  shields. 


1  «< 


Primitive  Culture,"  Vol.  I.,  pp.  41,  42. 
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and  breastplates;  wliile  in  distant  parts  of  the  eai*th,  similar  ex- 
humations have  l)rought  to  light  only  stone  implements,  Jirrow- 
points,  spear-heads,  and  otlier  evidenctes  of  savage  life.*  The 
tendency  of  such  facts  cannot  he  mistaken,  and  is  confirmed  by 
the  admissions  of  Doctor  Tylor  himself,  who  tells  us  that  "the 
Algonquin  Indians  look  hack  to  old  days  as  to  a  golden  age, 
when  life  was  better  than  now,  when  they  had  better  laws  and 
leaders,  and  manners  less  rude.'"  And  the  rude  Kamchadal  de- 
<*hires  tliat  tlie  world  is  growing  worse  and  worse,  that  men  are 
becoming  fewer  and  viler,  and  food  scarcer.'     These  are  the 

dim  an<l  traditionarv  memories  of  the  better  civilization  from 

«, 

wliicli  they  have  degenerated. 

As  to  the  second  theory,  the  student  who  desires  to  pass, 
with  calm  and  discerning  spirit,  through  the  inmiense  array  of 
evidences,  more  or  less  questional de,  presented  by  Doctor  Tylor", 
under  tlie  heads  of  "Mythology''  and  "Animism,''  must  take 
with  him  a  key  to  unlock  myths  and  beliefs  which,  witliout  it, 
would  mislead  Iiim.  That  key  is  furnished  by  the  learned 
writer  himself,  though  it  may  well  be  doubte<l  how  far  such  was 
his  intention. 

In  reviewing  the  mythok)gies  of  rude  peoples,  he  furnishes 
abun<lant  evidence  of  tlie  fact  so  much  insisted  on  in, the  pre- 
(•tnling  part  of  this  work,  viz. :  that  neither  (Miltured  nor  sav2^ 
idolaters  ever  worship  the  material  object  itself,  but  invariably 
personify  it  by  attributing  to  it  spirit^  mhid,  soul,  life;  in  short, 
H  personal  spiritual  immanenc<3  capable  of  exercising  thought, 
^vill,  and  affections.  Now,  the  veiy  recognition  of  material 
>l>jects  \\^  persons — not  things,  but  persons — exenusing  thought 
^ii<l  lo'dl^  is  proof  positive  that  the  distinction  between  matter 
^'^<t  mind  is  known  to  the  savage — that  he  is  not  a  materialist, 

'*  Kpuch  of  the  Miiinmoth,"  by  Southall,  yy.  i^M,  817;  George  Kaw- 
nsc.m»y  "Origin  of  Nations,"  New  York  PMition.  1878. 

"  J^riniitive  Culture,''  Vol.  I.,  p.  48. 
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Thus  tlie  learned  author  says :  "  First  and  foremost  among: 
the  causes  which  transfigure  into  myths  the  facts  of  daily  ex- 
perience is  the  belief  in  the  animation  of  all  nature,  rising  at 
its  highest  pitch  to  personification.  This — ^no  occasional  or 
hypothetical  action  of  the  mind — is  inextricably  bound  in  with 
that  primitive  mental  state  where  man  recognizes  in  every  de- 
tail of  his  world  the  operation  oi personal  life  and  will.^^^  Hence 
he  proves,  by  almost  numberless  evidences,  that  among  the 
lower  tril>es  of  man,  suii,  moon,  stars,  trees,  rivers,  winds, 
clouds,  become  personal,  animate  creatures,  and  that  these 
notions  rest  upon  a  l)road  philosopliy  of  nature,  early  and  cinide 
indeed,  but  thoughtful,  consistent  and  quite  really  and  seriously 
meant.^ 

Furthermore,  this  diligent  ^vl•iter  has  presented  in  these  vol- 
umes cumulative  proofs  of  the  fact  that  man  is  "a  religious 
animal;"  and  he  distinctly  admits  that  tlie  time  significance 
of  tliis  fact  consists  in  the  belief  in  spiritual  being  everywhere 
found  among  men.  He  criticizes  with  grave  severity  the  at- 
tempts of  some  writers  who  have  asserted  the  entire  absence  of 
"religious  phenomena  among  some  savage  people."  He  says 
of  such  assertion :  "  The  (tase  is  in  some  degree  similar  to  that 
of  the  tribes  asserted  to  exist  without  language,  or  without  the 
use  of  fire ;  notliing  in  the  nature  of  things  seems  to  forbid  the 
possibility  of  such  existence,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  tribes 
are  notfoand^^^  According  to  the  testimony  arrayed  by  him, 
the  lowest  of  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth  have  been  found  with 
religious  beliefs,  viz. :  ideas  of  spiritual  being  above  them.  By 
the  concurring  testimony  of  a  crowd  of  observers,  it  is  known 
that  the  natives  of  Australia  were,  at  their  discovery,  and  have 
since  remained,  a  race  with  minds  saturated  with  the  most  vivid 

*  "Primitive  Culture,"*  Vol.  I.,  p.  285;  italics  ours. 

«  Ibid,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  285,  287,  291,  295,  300. 

^  Ibid,  Vol.  I.,  p.  418. 
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belief  in  souls^  denwns  and  deities.  All  the  tribes  of  the  old 
world  and  of  America,  even  do^\^l  to  the  Digger  Indians,  have 
been  found  with  such  ideas ;  so  that  Doctor  Tylor  sums  up  with 
the  sunple  claim  that  "  a  minimum  definition  of  religion  is  the 
belief  iii  spiritual  heivgs^'  ^  and  tliat  all  tribes,  liowever  savage, 
have  this.  And  every  language  that  has  ever  existed,  or  now 
exists  on  earth,  lias  words  to  express  the  idea  of  spirit, 

Xow,  these  facts  furnish  the  key  of  which  we  have  spoken. 
They  prove  that  man,  even  in  his  lowest  estate,  and  when 
furthest  removed  from  the  lights  of  civilization,  has  yet  that 
substratum  of  common  sense  left  which  enables  him  to  recog- 
nize the  radical  difference  between  inatter  and  spirit — ^between 
bodv  and  mind.  lie  knows  the  difference  between  his  OAvn 
body  and  the  spirit  that  animates  it.  When  the  body  of  a 
companion  savage  is  dead,  he  perceives  that  it  is  lifeless  and 
motionless  and  inert,  but  he  believes  that  tlie  spirit  is  not  dead, 
but  gone.  And  when  he  looks  at  a  tree,  or  even  a  rocky  moun- 
tain, he  perceives  with  his  senses  its  matter,  but  with  his  spirit 
he  personifies  it,  attributes  to  it  an  anunating,  personal  spirit, 
who  has  intelligence  and  will.  The  savage  does  not  practise 
abstract  reasoning  about  his  own  spirit  or  the  spirits  of  material 
objects — the  sun,  moon  and  stars,  the  rainbow,  cloud,  thunderr 
storm — or  the  Great  Spirit  who  animates  all.  He  does  not 
know  or  seek  to  find  out  what  are  the  peculiar  properties  of 
matter,  and  what  the  peculiar  properties  of  spirit;  all  such 
thoughts  belong  to  a  higlier  stage  of  civilization.  But  the 
savage  knows  that  matter  is  not  spirit;  that  his  body  is  not  his 
soul ;  tliat  the  senseless  stone  on  which  he  sits  to  i*est  when 
tired  cannot  of  itself  think,  or  feel,  or  will.  Therefore,  if  he 
prizes  it  specially  because  it  is  useful  to  him,  he  personifies  it; 
he  attributes  to  it  a  spirit^  ha\'ing  intelligence,  affection  and 
will,  like  his  o\vn  soul. 

»  "  Primitive  Culture,"  Vol.  I.,  p.  424. 
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Proofs  of  this  are  found  in  hundreds  of  the  beliefs,  traditions 
and  savage  usages  so  industriously  collected  and  so  adroitly 
presented  by  Doctor  Tylor.  His  own  words,  introducing  his 
doctrines  of  "Animism,"  are:  ''Spiritual  beings  are  held  to 
affect  or  control  the  events  of  the  material  world,  and  man'd 
life  here  and  hereafter;  and,  it  being  considered  that  they  hold 
intercourse  wdth  men,  and  receive  pleasure  or  displeasure  from 
human  actions,  the  belief  in  their  existence  leads  naturally,  and 
it  might  almost  be  said  ine\dtably,  to  active  reverence  and  pro- 
pitiation."^ 

Hence  we  have  his  account  of  numerous  evidences  of  a  faith 
in  spiritual  transmissions  among  savages.  The  Nutka  Indians 
accounted  for  the  existence  of  a  distant  tribe,  speaking  the 
same  language  as  themselves,  by  declaring  them  to  be  the 
spiynts  of  their  dead.  "  It  is  mostly  ancestral  or  kindred  souls 
that  are  thought  to  enter  into  children,  and  this  kind  of  trans- 
migration is,  therefore,  from  the  savage  point  of  view,  a  highly 
philosophical  theory,  accounting,  as  it  does  so  well,  for  the 
general  resemblance  between  parents  and  children,  and  even 
for  the  more  special  phenomena  of  atavism." 

The  Alits,  of  Vancouver's  Island,  say  that  in  old  times  men 
existed  in  the  forms  of  birds,  beasts,  and  lishes,  or  these  had 
the  spirits  of  the  Indians  in  their  bodies.  In  another  savage 
district  of  nortliwest  America,  we  find  Indians  believing  that  the 
spirits  of  their  dead  enter  into  bears ;  and  travellers  learned  of 
an  Indian,  who  begged  the  life  of  an  old  wrinkle-faced  grizzly 
she-l>ear,  because  he  thought  she  was  the  receptacle  of  his  grand- 
mother's spirit. 

But  however  extravagant  the  superstitions  thus  entertained 
may  be,  they  all  find  their  solution  in  the  fixed  belief  of  the 
savage,  that  the  spirit  is  not  the  body,  but  a  something  which 

»  "  Primitive  Culture,"  Vol.  I.,  pp.  427,  428. 
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animates  and  informs  the  body,  and  makes  both  together  a 
person}     This  belief  is  the  very  reverse  of  materialism. 

It  is  very  tnie,  and  willingly  admitted,  that  when  savages 
have  been,  by  questions  and  persuasion,  induced  to  give  some 
account  of  then*  religious  ideas,  and  to  describe,  as  well  as  they 
could,  the  souls  or  spirits  which  they  attribute  to  themselves 
and  to  their  dead,  and  to  all  material  objects  that  can,  in  their 
opinions,  do  them  good  or  harm,  they  invariably  attribute  to 
them  imiterial  shapes  and  natures,  though  they  also  attribute 
to  them  personal  traits,  which  belong  only  to  spirits,  such  as 
reason,  knowledge  and  will.  The  explanation  of  this  fact  is 
obWous,  and  it  is  s<.)mewhat  sui-prising  that  an  observer  so  acute 
and  philosophic  as  the  learned  author  of  "  Primitive  Culture," 
in  dwelling  so  largely  on  the  fact,  should  not  also  have  admitted 
and  given  some  reasonable  space  to  this  explanation. 

He  does  indeed  once  make  the  important  admission  that 
"  even  with  much  time  and  care  and  knowledge  of  language,  it 
is  not  always  easy  to  elicit  from  savages  the  details  of  their 
theology.  Tliey  try  to  hide  from  the  prying  and  contemptuous 
foreigner  their  worship  of  gods  who  seem  to  shrink,  like  their 
worshippers,  before  the  white  man  and  his  mightier  Deity.''* 
And  he  follows  these  remarks  by  a  nmnber  of  experiences  of 
missionaries  and  travellers,  illustrating  their  truth. 

The  reason  why  savage  tribes  have  often  shown  themselves 
unwilling  to  expound  their  own  religious  ideas,  and  describe 
what  they  mean  by  either  the  Great  Spirit  who  rules  in  all,  or 
the  lesser  spirits  who  animate  particular  bodies  or  material  ob- 
jects, is  because  they  find  themselves  unable  to  do  so.  They 
are  unable  to  express  in  language  even  their  own  intuitions  and 
emotions  on  the  subject  of  spirit.  Deep  in  their  innermost 
souls  they  know  and  feel  that  spirit  is  not  matter,  that  mind  is 

^  "  Primitive  Culture/'  Vol.  II.,  pp.  8,  6,  7,  9,  25,  60,  86,  &:c. 
« Ibid,  Vol.  I.,  p.  422. 
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not  body;  but  when  they  come  to  the  task  of  expressing  in 
words  what  they  know  and  feel,  they  filid  that  their  language 
has  no  such  words  beyond  the  simple  words — spirit,  soul,  ghost 
— which  the  ineradicable  thought  of  all  men  lias  quickly  intro- 
duced into  all  languages. 

Savage  languages  deal  not  in  words  adequate  to  convey  ideas 
of  the  distinguishing  properties  of  matter,  such  as  extension, 
impenetrability,  inertia;  or  of  the  distinguishing  properties  of 
spirit,  such  as  reason,  memory,  will,  affection.  The  words  of 
savage  languages  are  seldom  wTitten,  generally  only  vocal 
sounds,  and  originally  signs  adopted  impromptu,  under  the 
pressure  of  material  wants,  and  taken  from  material  objects. 
How  inadequate  so  rude  a  vehicle  is  for  conveying  thought  at 
all,  except  in  its  initial  forms,  and  how  incompetent  for  ex- 
pressing abstract  properties  and  qualities,  needs  no  demonstra- 
tion. Hence,  when  the  savage,  bewildered,  hesitating,  and 
often  reluctant,  is  at  last  induced,  by  questions,  to  attempt  to 
convey  his  ideas  of  spirit  or  soul,  it  is  unavoidable  that  he  shall 
describe  it  in  the  only  forms  his  language  furnishes,  that  is,  in 
forms  expressing  etherial  shapes,  vapors,  clouds,  phantoms, 
winds — anything  that  is  most  removed,  in  his  experience,  from 
the  grosser  bodies  around  liim.  But  in  addition  to  this  material 
shape,  he  also  invariably  gives  to  spirit  or  soul^  no  matter  what 
may  be  its  receptacle,  the  idea  of  personality,  that  is,  intelli- 
gence, memory,  affection  and  will,  Now,  these  are  properties 
which  even  Professor  Bain  emphatically  denies  to  matter. 
Therefore,  upon  the  repeated  admissions  of  Doctor  Tylor,  it 
appears  that  savages  themselves  have  in  their  own  souls  the 
true  properties  of  the  6pirit;ual  and  the  immaterial,  however  the 
rude  poverty  of  their  languages  may  confine  them  to  descrip- 
tions savoring  of  the  palpable  and  the  material. 

The  key  thus  furnished  not  only  opens  all  the  mystery  of 
savage  "animism,"  but  answers  another  pui-pose;  it  will  throw 
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open  to  our  use  a  casket  containing  a  healthful  elixir,  wliich 
will  eliminate  from  the  volumes  on  "Primitive  Culture"  the 
subtle  poison,  imiterialism^  and  leave  only  the  vast  and  valuable 
depository  of  facts  wliich  the  zeal  and  industry  of  the  dis- 
tinguished author  has  collected. 

He  has  thrown  nnich  light  on  daAvning  culture  in  many  tribes 
of  savages,  but  he  has  wholly  failed  to  prove  that  mankind  be- 
lieve in  viaierialism . 

Two  (luestions  then  naturallv  arise:  Has  such  a  svstem  ever 

X  V  »/ 

been  held  ?  and  if  it  has,  by  what  course  of  reasoning  have  its 
advocates  sought  to  maintain  iti  We  must  consider  these 
questions. 

The  iirst  must  be  answered  in  the  atiirmative.  Materialism 
as  a  system  has  been  held  and  .taught  as  truth  in  several  eras 
of  the  world's  history;  but  its  advocates,  though  learned  and 
acute  in  mind,  have  never  been  niunerous.  They  have  never 
represented  the  thinking  of  mankind ;  nor  have  they  ever  been 
able  to  influence  that  thinking  to  a  wide  extent.  Lituitive  con- 
viction has  been  against  them.  Coimnon  sense  is  their  cease- 
less opponent.  Yet,  in  both  ancient  and  modem  times,  they 
have  claimed  the  protection  of  science,  and  have  so  deftly  and 
ingeniously  presented  their  belief  as  to  cliallenge  attention. 

Some  modern  materialists  claim  that  the  Jewish  sect  known 
as  the  Sadducees  had  adopted  their  faith ;  and  that  as  this  sect 
arose  in  the  full  light  of  the  Hebrew  revelation,  it  furnishes 
proof  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  were  not  intended  to  teach 
science,  and  are  not  opposed  to  any  system  which  science  can 
erect. 

But  in  fact  the  Sadducees  were  not  materialists.  They  did 
not,  it  is  true,  believe  in  angel  or  spirit,  or  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead.  But  the  spirit  which  they  rejected  was  only  the 
separate  and  individual  spirit  of  man  or  angel.  Tliey  believed 
in  the  Great  Spirit  of  the  universe,  wlio  is  from  eternity;  for 
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they  upheld  aiid  believed  the  whole  inspired  Word — all  the 
written  Hebrew  Scriptiu^es.  They  rejected  only  the  traditions 
of  the  Pharisees  and  doctors,  and  in  this  rejection  Christ  con- 
curred with  them.^ 

In  fact,  the  Saddncees,  who  never  appear  in  history  until  the 
era  of  the  Maccabean  Jonathan,  about  144  B.  C,  and  who  dis- 
appear, in  like  manner,  a  few  years  after  tlie  extinction  of  the 
Jewish  state  in  Palestine,  originated,  in  a  mere  mistake  of  their 
founder.  Sadok  being  taught  by  his  master,  Antigonus 
Socchaeus,  that  man  ought  to  serve  God  disinterestedly^  and  not 
for  fear  of  punishment  or  hope  of  reward,  immediately,  in- 
stnicteil  his  brotlier-disciples  that  their  rabbi  taught  tliat  there 
was  no  heaven,  no  hell,  no  hereafter  for  man,  and,  consequently, 
no  spirit,  no  resurrection.  Thus  the  sect  ai'osc.  Though  they 
embraced  some  men  of  wealth,  learning  and  influence,  they 
were  never  numerous  and  never  popular.*  Certainly  material- 
ism can  derive  little  support  from  their  origin,  doctrines,  feeble- 
ness, liistory  or  final  end. 

The  Greek  materialism,  founded  by  Democritus  of  Abdera, 
w^as  undoubtedly  a  reaction  against  the  superstition  of  their 
mythology;  just  as  we  have  noted  that  Buddliism  was  a  reaction 

^  Matt.  XV.  1-9;  Kitto's  note  on  Matt.  xvi.  1,  in  Eng.  Pictorial  Bible, 
III.,  40. 

*'  Kitto's  note,  above  cited  ;  Dr.  Albert  Barnes'  Notes  on  the  Gospels,  I., 
51 ;  especially  note  on  Matt.  iv.  7.  Gossmann  De  Philosophia  Saddu- 
caeorum,  from  which  the  article  Sadducees,  New  Am.  Cyclop.,  XIV., 
254,  appears  to  be  drawn.  In  this  article  a  different  origin  from  Sadok, 
or  Tzadokf  is  suggested  for  the  name  Sadducee,  but  with  small  ground  to 
support  it.  See  translation  into  English  of  the  Mishna,  with  the  Com- 
mentaries of  Maimonides,  by  the  learned  Professor  Alexander  Meyrowitz, 
of  the  University  of  Missouri,  Southern  Presbyterian  Bevietv,  January, 
1879,  pp.  148, 149.  In  this  the  misunderstanding  of  the  teachings  of  the 
Rabbi  Antigonus  of  Socho,  by  Zadok  and  Boethos,  is  set  forth:  "They 
supposed  the  rabbi  taught  there  is  nothing  to  be  expected  in  the  future 
life,"  p.  149. 
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from  Brahminiriui.  The  philosopher  of  Abdera  is  believed,  on 
the  ])est  evidence  now  attaiua])le,  to  have  been  born  460  B.  C, 
and  to  have  reached  the  a^^e  of  ninetv-nine  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  Tln-ace,  his  native  provijice,  was  the  region  of  Greece 
m  the  north  which  swept  around  a  part  of  the  Black  Sea.  Its 
people  were  proverbial  for  stupidity,  but  Democritus,  at  least, 
was  an  exception.  His  father  was  immensely  rich,  and  was 
rather  Asiatic  than  Greek  in  his  sympathies,  in  proof  of  which 
we  have  a  tradition  that  he  entertained  Xerxes  and  the  remnant 
of  Ids  army  after  the  battle  of  Salamis.^  Democritus  was  an 
insatiate  student ;  his  wealth  enabled  him  to  travel  extensively, 
and  he  visited  not  only  all  })arts  of  Greece,  but  Asia,  Egypt, 
and  the  Nile,  in  pursuit  of  knowledge.^ 

Wlieii  he  lived,  Athens  had  recognized  the  existence  of  some 
thirty  tliousand  gods,  and  the  number  was  increasing.  EgJT>t 
had  not  so  many,  but  those  she  had,  put  on  her  people  a  yoke 
of  superstition  more  intolerable  than  the  myths  of  Greece. 
Perverted  religious  sentiment  has  never  failed  to  bring  di*ead- 
ful  suffering  to  mankind.  Human  victims  offered  up  in  bloody 
sacrifice  were,  perhaps,  not  the  greatest  or  most  afflicting  tor- 
ments of  idolatrv.  The  ceaseless  slaverv  of  the  soul  to  mi- 
defined  fears,  and  the  dread  of  the  vengeance  of  the  gods  in  this 
world  and  that  to  come,  were  evils  not  the  less  real  because 
born  of  the  spiritual  nature  of  man. 

The  sacrifice  of  the  lovely  and  inn<»cent  Iphigenia,  daughter 
of  Agamenmon,  whose  blood  was  slied  upon  the  altar  at  Aulis, 

'  Wc  are  iinlebted  to  Valoriut>  Maxiimis  for  i)reserving  this  tradition, 
Lib.  V] II.,  Ca]».  VII.,  Exteni.  4,  cited  by  Pierre  Bayle,  Diet.  Grit,  et 
Hist.,  Tome  II.,  p.  970,  article  Denn)crit»/.  The  original  words  are: 
"Divitiae  tantae  fiierunt,  ut  ])ater  ejus  Xerxis  exercitni  epuluni  dare  ex 
facili  potuerit.'' 

*  MiiUach,  Dcmocriti  Ahiferifae  Operxim  Franmeuin.  Berlin,  1843 ;  Art. 
Democritus,  Encyc.  Britan.,  VII.,  pp.  ol*.  <)0  ;  Art.  Democritus,  New  Am. 
Cyclop.,  VI.,  pp.  3r>o,  3o7. 
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to  propitiate  the  gods  and  obtain  favorable  winds  for  the  Greek 
fleet,  that  was  about  to  sail  with  their  army  to  the  siege  of 
Troy,  was  a  pathetic  belief,  which,  whether  fabulous  or  not, 
was  thoroughly  received  by  tlie  people.  Minds,  philosophic 
and  independent  in  their  essence  and  culture,  were  ready  to 
react  against  a  faith  that  led  to  such  deeds,  and  to  denounce 
the  religion  whicli  thus  oppressed  mankind  like  a  demon  stoop- 
ing from  the  clouds.^ 

Democritus  was  one  of  these  minds.  lie  was  independent 
by  fortune,  habit,  travel,  cultm^e,  and  native  endowment.  His 
temperament  was  so  healthful  and  cheerful  that  he  could  not 
admit  the  solemn  and  gloomy  into  the  circle  of  his  associations. 

'  The  admired  passages  from  Lucretius,  the  disciple  of  Epicurus  and 
Democritus,  may  well  be  repeated  in  confirmation  : 

*•  Quod,  contra,  saepius  ilia 
Religio  peperit  scelerosa  atque  impia  facta. 
Aulide,  quo  pacto  Trivial  virginis  aram 
Iphianassai  turparuut  sanguine  faede 
Ductores  Danaum  delecti  prima  virorum." — Lib.  I.,83-8C. 

One  of  Kacine's  noblest  and  most  affecting  tragedies  is  founded  on  the 
incident,  and  is  not  the  less  pathetic  because  the  poet  found  a  substitute 
for  Iphigenia.  James  Anthony  Froude  declares  the  whole  description 
from  Lucretius  to  contain  "  the  most  beautiful  lines  in  Latin  poetry,"  and 
that  the  object  of  the  poet  was  to  create,  at  once  and  indelibly,  the  im- 
pression he  most  desired  to  convey,  of  the  horrors  occasioned  by  religion 
and  the  dread  of  the  unknown.  "Science  and  Theology,  Ancient  and 
Modern,"  Internat.  Review,  May.  1878,  ]).  301. 

The  picture  of  superstition  given  by  Lucretius  is  terrible  in  power: 

*'  Humana  ante  oculos  faede  cum  vita  jaceret 
In  terris  oppressa  gravi  sub  religione 
Quae  caput  a  coeli  regionibus  ostendebat 
Tlorribili  super  aspectu  mortalibus  instans." — Lib.  L,  62-65. 

Joseph  Wharton,  the  great  English  scholar,  has  pointed  out  this  passage 
as  a  complete  refutation  of  a  disparaging  remark  of  Tully  upon  the  genius 
of  Lucretius. 
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Even  those  «jl»jects  wliich  either  meu  were  wont  to  regard  with 
awe  and  honxir — gravevani^,  ghosts,  spectres — were  suhjects  of 
tKinie  of  Ills  most  sparkling  wit.  He  was  called  '*  the  laughing 
philosopher,"  as  Heraclitus  was  "the  weeping";  and  if  in 
modern  times  it  is  possible  to  tind  his  anti-tj-pe,  it  is  probable 
that  no  one  can  so  nearly  till  tlie  role  as  the  brilliant  and  Mitty 
Frencli  mcnjueur^  Y<.»ltaire.  Some  «>f  the  favi»rite  sayings  at- 
tributed to  DeniiKTitus  were:  "  There  is  nothing  true^  and  if 
there  is^  tee  do  not  know  it,^^  "TFe  kno*c  nothing^  not  even  if 
there  ts  anything  to  knowT  ^ 

Yet  this  man  lias  formidateil,  and  pushed  near  to  finality, 
the  svstem  «if  the  universe  kno^^^l  as  niaterialisnu  Whether 
he  orginated  it  is  d<»ubtfid.  He  had  o]»tained  access  to  every 
school  of  formal  thought  then  m  the  w«irld.  Those  who  believe 
that  his  father  entertaineil,  on  liis  estates  in  and  near  AMera^ 
the  Persian  Kiiiir,  Xerxes,  and  his  shattereil  amiv,  will  not  re- 
ject  the  adde<l  narrative  that  Xerxes  left  \\\x\\  his  entertainer  a 
nmnl)er  of  the  Persian  wL<e  men  or  magi,  and  that  Democritus 
sat  delightedly  at  their  feet  as  a  scholar.*  Afterwards  he  sought 
knowledge  from  the  priests  of  Egjpt  and  the  mysteries  of 
OsirLs  and  Isis.  He  is  siud  to  have  c«jnsulted  the  Chaldean 
astr(.>logers,  and  t«:>  have  peneti-ateil  even  into  India  and 
Etliiopia,  an<l  conferred  with  the  Gymnosophists.'  He  visited 
Athens,  and  resideil  there  many  years:  but  lindiug  little  in  her 
religion  or  philosophy  to  please  him,  he  preserved  a  strict  in- 

'  Art.  Democritus.  Encvc.  I5rir..  Vol.  VII.,  pp.  50.  60. 

-  Diogenes  Laertiiis  narrates  this. — Viitu  Democriti.  Lib.  IX..  Num. 
34.  Bayl<*.  who  refers  t<.»  it,  seems  to  give  the  narrative  lull  credit.  His 
wonls  are :  '*  Xerxes,  Rni  .je  Perse,  ayaiit  h.»ge  chez  le  pere  de  Democrite, 
lui  tit  present  de  (|uelques  mages  (jui  furent  les  precepteurs  de  Democrite." 
— Diet.  Hist,  et  Crit..  Kdit.  Rotterdam.  IT'JO,  Vol.  II.,  p.  979.  But 
Persian  magi  alone  wmuM  never  have  u'iven  to  Democritus  a  system  of 
materialism. 

^  Bayle,  Diet.  Hist,  et  Crit..  Art.  Dem-Hrite,  V.»l.  II.,  p.  979. 
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cog?iitOj  and  remained  unknown  up  to  the  tinie  of  his  return  to 
Abdera.* 

In  all  these  wanderings  he  found  not  his  peculiar  doctrine. 
He  foun<J,  indeed,  enough  to  induce  hini  to  reject  mythology 
in  all  its  forms,  whether  Oriental,  Egyptian,  or  Greek,  and  to 
adopt  a  belief  concernuig  the  gods  which  banished  them  entirely 
from  human  affairs,  and  left  mankind  free  from  their  dominion 
and  theii'  terrors.  But  he  longed,  farther,  for  a  system  of 
faith  and  philosophy  which  would  enable  hun  to  dispense  with 
the  gods  in  constructing  the  universe.  This  he  found  in  the 
"atomic  system,"  the  germs  of  which  he  certainly  obtained 
from  Leucippus,  wlio  lived  cotemporary  with  him. 

Wlience  did  Leucippus  obtain  this  system?  The  liuman 
mind  has  no  C7*eative  power  in  the  sense  of  producing  something 
fi'om  nothing.  It  can  only  remodel  and  reconstruct  forms  of 
beauty  or  grandeur  out  of  materials  already  existing.  But  this 
implies  the  power  to  construct  a  new  system^  because  materials 
ai^e  always  ample.  Leucippus,  therefore,  may  have  been  the 
originator  of  the  doctrine  of  atoms;  yet  he  had  studied  imder 
the  great  stoic  Zeno,  and  in  the  schools  of  the  disciples  of 
Pythagoras,  from  neither  of  which  soiu'ces  was  it  probable  that 
he  learned  materialism.^  Very  ancient  authority  has  attributed 
the  invention  of  the  atomic  theory  to  a  Phoenecian  philosopher 
named  Moschus,  who  lived  before  the  siege  of  Troy !  *     If  so, 

'  "  Atlionis  autem  compluribus  aiinis  moratiis,  omnia  temporum 
momeuta  ad  percipiendam  ct  exercendam  doctrinani  confercns,  ignotus 
illi  urbi  vixit.'' — Valer.  Maximus,  Lib.  VIII.,  Caj).  7th. 

*  Lempriere  Clas.  Diet.  Art.  Leucippus;  Art.  Pythagoras,  New  Am. 
Cyclop.,  VoL  XIII.,  pp.  687-G89.  Lempriere  states  tliat  Leucippus  was 
of  Abdera,  but  this  is  doubtful,  as  Elis  and  Miletus  also  claim  his  birth. 
We  have  very  meagre  details  of  his  life. — Art.  Lencip.,  New  Am.  Cyc, 
Vol.  X.,  p.  479. 

'  Strabo,  who  died  A.  D.  25,  has  preserved  this  statement,  but  he  at- 
tributes it  to  Posidonius,  in  a  form  indicating  some  doubt  of  its  truth; 
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it  had  met  very  little  favor  and  made  very  little  progi*es8  when 
it  was  extricated  out  of  the  dim  (douds  of  tradition  by  Leucippus. 

But  however  he  obtained  it,  and  by  whomsoever  invented, 
it  is  certain  that  Democritus  pronuilgated  it  in  a  form  so  com- 
plete, symmetrical  and  fascinating,  that  it  derived  no  signal  im- 
provement, though  some  additions,  from  the  labors  of  his  suc- 
cessors, Epicurus  and  Lucretius.  Epicurus  adopted  it  as  the 
gromid-work  of  liis  philosrjphy,  which,  under  the  title  of  Epi- 
cureanimi,,  gained  folic )wers  in  Greece,  the  Orient,  and  Home; 
and  Lucretius,  who  lived  more  than  two  hundred  years  after 
Epicurus,  and  more  tlian  four  hundred  after  Democritus, 
studied  their  system  with  enthusiastic  devotion,  and  finally  set 
it  forth  in  a  poem,  which,  though  necessarily  didactic,  abounds 
in  all  the  beauties  and  gi-aces  flo^\'ing  fi*om  a  cultivated  fancy .^ 

A  cautious  examination  will  show  that  thife  system  of  ma- 
terialism, which  "  crosses  the  boundary  of  experimental  e^^dence, 
and  discerns  in  matter  the  promise  and  potency  of  all  terrestrial 
life,"  is  the  same  system  as  taught  by  Democritus  and  liis 
ancient  followers  that  it  is  now,  as  taught  in  modern  times  by 
the  German  Haekel,  and  the  Englishmen  Huxley  and  Tyndall. 
The  only  differences  are  local  and  adventitious,  not  essential  or 

Libr.  XYL,  p.  512.  Posidonius  was  the  tutor  of  Cicero,  and  it  is  possible 
the  great  orator  and  stndont  may  have  derived  from  his  teacher  the 
evident  dislike  he  cherished  to  Democritus,  Epicurus,  Lucretius, — in  short, 
to  all  advocates  of  the  atomic  system.  Sextus  P^mpiricus  has  repeated 
the  same  statement  given  by  Strabo,  and  in  nearly  the  same  form. — Ad- 
versus  Mathematicos,  p.  307.  Bayle  seems  to  doubt  whether  Posidonius 
ought  to  be  believed  in  the  matter. — Diet.  Hist,  et  Crit.,  Art.  Leucippe, 
II.,  1699.  As  to  Moschus  and  his  claim  to  the  ]»aternity  of  the  atomic 
theory,  see  Dr.  Halph  Cud  worth's  Intellec.  System  of  the  Universe,  Edit. 
1820,  Vol.  I.,  p.  90. 

*  This  is  the  great  pt>em  **  De  Rerum  Natura/'  which  will  be  read  long 
after  materialism  has  been  so  completely  exploded  that  the  very  names 
of  most  of  its  teachers  will  be  forgotten. 
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material.  These  differences  arise  from  the  more  extended 
knowledge  of  the  chemical  composition  and  properties  of  matter^ 
and  of  the  mode  of  action  of  the  forces  which  operate  on  matter^ 
possessed  in  modern  times  than  in  the  days  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  materialists.  But  all  the  essentials  of  the  system,  and 
all  its  numberless  incongruities,  self-contradictions,  baseless 
hj^otheses,  and  distinct  violations  of  common  sense,  are  held 
alike  by  the  ancients  and  moderns.  The  lessons  of  two  tliou- 
sand  years,  with  all  the  wonders  of  science  which  have  illumined 
the  last  three  hundred,  have  not  advanced  modem  materialists 
one  step  beyond  their  old  masters  Moschus,  Leucippus,  Democ- 
ritus,  Epicurus,  and  Lucretius.  It  is  the  old  falsehood  recast. 
Like  the  Bourbons,  the  modem  atheigts  have  on  this  subject 
"forgotten  notliing  and  learned  nothing." 

That  this  is  a  fact,  evidence  will  presently  be  presented.  If 
it  be  a  fact,  it  is  significant  and  important  enough  to  justify 
some  further  reference  to  the  life  and  peculiar  traits  of  Democ- 
ritus,  who,  with  justice,  is  regarded  by  Professor  John  Tyndall 
as  the  founder  of  his  cherished  system.^ 

He  returned  to  Abdera  so  impoverished  by  the  enormous  ex- 
penses of  his .  travels  and  researches  that  he  was  in  danger  of 
losing  the  privilege  of  being  buried  in  the  family  tomb,  under 
a  law  of  his  native  province.^  But  he  cheerfuUy  called  the 
magistrates  and  people  4;ogether,  and  read  to  them  one  of  his 
works,  which,  he  assured  them,  he  could  never  have  composed 
but  for  his  wanderings  and  expenses.'     They  were  so  moved  by 

^  Address  at  Belfast,  Edit.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1875,  pp.  86,  36. 

'  "  Les  loix  du  pais  portoient  que  ceux  qui  auraient  depense  leur 
patrimoine  ne  f assent  point  enterres  dans  le  tombeau  de  la  famille." 
— Diet.  Hist,  et  Crit.,  Art.  Democrite,  Tome  II.,  p.  979. 

'  This  was  the  "  Mtya^  Jiaxoajiof:^^  which  Bayle  says  was  "  1'  historie 
des  Enfers" — the  history  of  the  infernal  regions.  No  fragments  of  it 
remain. 
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its  learning  and  eloquence  that  they  voted  hini  a  present  of 
five  hundred  talents,  erected  statues  to  liim,  and  ordered  that 
after  his  death  the  public  should  take  care  of  his  funeral. 
Nevertheless,  it  seems  that  his  fellow  citizens  were  by  no  means 
satisfied  as  to  his  sanity,  for  we  learn  that  soon  afterwards  they 
sent  him  to  Hippocrates  to  be  treated  for  lunacy.^  The  skilful 
Greek  physician  thought  him  not  insane,  but  excitable  and 
eccentric,  under  the  pressure  of  much  learning,  on  all  manner 
of  subjects.  He  formed  a  friendship  for  him  which  continued 
during  their  joint  lives. 

It  is  certain  that,  if  the  materialism  of  Democritus  is  to  be 
adopted,  it  nmst  be  on  its  own  merits,  and  not  fi'om  any  pre- 
smnptions  of  sound  judgment  and  discreet  thinking  in  its  author. 
It  would  be  hard  to  find  among  the  ancient  philosophers  one 
who  has  left  behind  him  a  reputation  for  more  folly — ^moi^e  ex- 
travagant and  absurd  claims  and  practices — more  signal  depar- 
tures from  common  sense,  than  Democritus. 

He  drank  milk  at  the  table  of  Hippocrates,  and  inamediately 
afterwards  declared  that,  ])y  his  recondite  knowledge,  he  was 
able  to  tell  that  it  was  the  milk  of  a  black  she-goat,  who  had 
never  borne  l)ut  one  kid.  He  addressed  a  woman  whom  the 
physician  had  brought  with  him,  as  a  girl,  and  the  next  day  he 
addressed  her-  as  a  wife,  claiming  abstruse  skill  in  the  detection 
of  ^^rgulity  and  its  contrary.^     He  frequently  practised  magical 

^  Art.  Democritus,  Eiicyc.  Brit.,  Vol.  VII.,  pp.  59,  60.  This  is  a 
prevalent  belief  abom  Democritus ;  so  much  so  that  Pierre  Bayle  refers  to 
it  thus:  "Personne  presque  n  a  oiii  parler  de  Democrite  sans  apprendre 
qu*  Hippocrate  fut  appelle  pour  le  guerir." — Diet.  II.,  981,  note  F.  But 
the  statement  rests  on  the  authority  of  Diogenes  Lacrtius,  who  gives  some 
letters,  attributed  to  Hippocrates,  which  good  critics  believe  to  be  spurious. 
The  intercourse  and  friendship,  however,  between  the  philosopher  and 
physician  are  well  authenticated. 

*  These  statements  are  from  Diog.  Laert.  Bayle  does  not  believe  that 
Democritus  had  any  such  power  as  he  claimed,  hnd  adds,  somewhat 
satirically :  *'  Cette  sagacit6  est  odieuse  i  la  moietie  du  genre  humain." 
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rites,  and  claimed  magical  results.  He  insisted  that  if  a  woman, 
in  a  certain  condition  of  health,  would  walk,  ^vith  naked  feet 
and  dishevelled  hair,  three  times  through  every  part  of  her 
house,  all  the  caterpillars  in  the  adjoining  garden  would  die 
immediately.  Also,  that  in  order  to  obtain  a  confession  of  the 
truth  from  a  woman,  all  that  was  necessary  was  to  place  over 
her  heart  while  she  was  sleeping  the  tongue  of  a  frog,  provided 
it  had  been  torn  out  from  the  mouth  while  the  frog  was  living, 
and  that  no  part  of  the  animal's  body  was  touched  except  the 
tongue,  and  that  the  frog  was  immediately  put  back  into  the 
water.  He  claimed  that  by  mingling  together  the  blood  of 
certain  bu'ds,  whose  names  and  species  he  professed  to  know,  a 
serpent  would  be  generated  which  had  a  property  so  admirable 
that  whoever  ate  the  flesh  of  tliis  serpent  would  be  able  to 
understand  what  ])irds  said  to  each  other  hi  their  mutual  chirp- 
ings and  warblings.^ 

His  habits  of  study  were  as  eccentric  as  his  l)eliefs  and 
practices.  He  chose  a  chamber  in  a  house  situated  in  the  centre 
of  a  huge  garden;  here  he  immured  himself,  and  was  so  ab- 
sorbed that  he  perceived  nothing  of  what  was  going  on  outside, 
and  heard  neither  the  approach  of  footsteps  nor  the  bellowing 
of  the  ox,  nor  the  voice  of  his  own  father  when  he  called  him 
to  assist  at  an  impending  sacrifice.  He  carried  so  far  his  love 
of  solitude  and  study  that  he  finally  took  up  liis  abode  in  a 
sepulchre  near  the  city.  Here  he  studied  and  reflected  and 
nursed  the  powers  of  his  imagination.  Some  young  men, 
\dshing  to  affright  him,  dressed  themselves  like  corpses,  put  on 
horrible  masks,  and  came  around  him  \vith  a  hundred  leaps 

^  Pliny  relates  this:  "Vel  que  Democritus  tradit  nominando  aves 
quarum  confuso  sanguine  serpens  gignatur,  quern  quisquis  ederut,  intellec- 
turus  fit  avium  coUoquia." — Lib.  X.,  Cap.  xlix.  The  vagaries  of  Democ- 
ritus are  very  fully  and  impartially  discussed  by  Bayle ;  Diet.  Hist,  et 
Crit.,  II.,  979-982. 
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and  bounds  and  threatening  gestures;  he  did  not  deign  to  take 
any  notice  of  them,  except  to  say,  "  Cease  to  make  fools  of 
yonrselves !"  while  he  continued  calmly  his  vmtmg.' 

He  never  married,  and  was  wont  to  speak  of  manriage  with 
contempt — of  its  consummation  as  a  disease  similar  to  epilepsy, 
and  of  its  legitimate  fruits  as  a  result  to  he  condemned,  ])ecause 
it  was  the  springing  of  one  human  being  out  of  anotlier.^  Yet 
we  have  some  strong  testimony  that  his  own  life  was  far  from 
chaste  and  virtuous.  It  is  true  that  respectable  authorities  have 
attributed  his  long  life  to  remarkal^le  temperance  and  modera- 
tion in  his  habits.  But  some  time  before  his  death  his  stranire 
departures  from  conunon  sense  had  led  him  to  an  act  which 
may  well  be  considered  the  culmination  of  his  eccentricities — 
he  put  out  the  sight  of  his  own  eyes  by  means  of  burning 
glasses  or  mirrors  lield  up  before  them.'  Some  ^vriters,  in  a 
spirit  of  exalted  charity,  havg  attril)uted  this  act  to  his  desire 
to  reflect  more  profoundly,  undisturbed  by  the  objective  world. 
But  the  Cliristian  father,  TertuUian,  who  lived  only  a  few 
centuries  after  Democritus,  and  who,  being  a  convert  from 

^  Lucian  gives  us  this  incident,  Philopsciul**,  Vol.  II.,  496,  and  adds  his 
own  comment  to  show  how  fully  Democritus  was  convinced  that  souls 
were  nothing  after  they  had  left  bodies:  '' iiuzut  ^3^fiauo^  sTrciTTsoe /isos> 
£{)/ai  ra^"  <^'u^a<i  eri  s^iu  y£>ofi£>a^  toj>  frwfiarto)/" 

*  **  Venerem  damnavit  Democritus  ut  in  qxin  homo  alius  exsiliret  ex 
homine." — Pliny,  quoted  by  Balthus  Bonifacius;  Hist.  Ludicra,  Lib.  XII., 
Cap.  v.,  p.  617.  The  physician  Galen  has  preserved  the  view  as  to 
epilepsy. — Commentar.,  Lib.  Ill,  Epidemiorum  Ilippoc. 

'  This  fact,  though  almost  incredible,  seems  as  well  authenticated  as 
any  unusual  event  of  that  era.  It  is  mentioned  by  Cicero,  De  Finibus, 
Lib  v.,  fol.  244 ;  Aulus  Gellius,  Lib.  XII.,  Cap.  xvii.  "  Democritum 
lumrnibus  oculorum  sua  sponte  se  privasse"  ;  Laberius,  in  a  poem,  from 
which  we  give  an  extract : 

"  Democritus  Abderites  physicus  philosophus 
Occulos  eflfodere  ut  posset  splen<lore  (uroo ;" 

and  Plutarch,  De  Curiositate,  p.  621,  C,  who  alone  intimates  doubts. 
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paganism,  may  well  be  niipposed  to  have  kno^vii  the  current, 
domestic  traditions  of  the  times,  asserts  that  the  reason  why 
Democritus  pnt  out  his  eyes  was  one  not  favorable  to  his 
chanwiter,  ha])its  and  reputation  for  chastity.^ 

After  a  very  long  life,  tliis  old  materialist  came  at  last  to 
his  dying  bed.  But  as  his  sister  was  very  anxi(^us  to  take  pai't 
in  the  festival  of  Ceres,  and  could  not  decently,  or  even  law- 
fully, do  so  in  case  of  liis  death;  his  affection  for  her  in- 
duced him  to  postpone  in  her  favor,  for  a  few  days,  an  event 
which  is  commonly  re^^arded  as  not  under  the  control  of  the 
dying  person.  He  ordered  hot  bread  to  he  brought  to  hun 
ev^ry  morning,  and  \>y  its  vivifying  odor  he  maintained  liis 
vital  pijwers  for  the  three  days  during  which  the  festival  lasted. 
And  that  he  finally  terminated  his  life  ]>y  suicide  is  expressly 
declared  by  his  successor  and  admirer,  Lucretius,  who,  perhaps 
in  imitation  of  so  august  an  example,  perliaps  in  delirium, 
ended  his  own  Ufe  in  like  manner.- 

Epicurus,  the  successor  of  Democritus  in  teaching  material- 
ism, was  far  more  successful  than  liis  master  in  fomiding  a 
philosopliic  school.  He  was  boi'n  in  Attica,  but  Ids  father, 
Neocles,  and  liis  mother,  Cherestrata,  were  sent  by  the 
Athenians  to  the  island  of  Samos,  wliere  the  boy  passed  hia 
early  years.'*     His  mother  tilled  a  character  never  very  respect- 

*  Democritus  exca)cando  semet  ipsum  quod  mulieres  sine  concupis 
centia  aspicere  non  posset,  et  doleret  si  non  potitus,  incontineutiam 
emendatitme  profitetur." — Tertullian,  in  Apolog.,  Cap.  xlvi. 

*  "  En  faveur  de  sa  soeur,  il  recula  de  quelquos  jours  1'  heure  de  la 
mort." — Bayle,  II. ,  980,  Lucretius  gives  testimony  as  to  his  death  iu 
the  lines — 

**  Denique  Democritum  postquam  matura  vestustas 
Admonuit  memorcm  motus  languescere  mentis 
Spoute  sua  leto  caput  obvius  obtulet  ipse." 

— "De  Rerum  Natura,"  Lib.  III.,  1.  1037. 

^  Hence  he  is  often  represented  as  a  nativi;  of  Samos.     The  author  of 
4 
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able.  She  was  often  engaged  as  a  "Saga,"  "Venefica,"  or 
witch,  to  visit  deserteci  and  haunted  liouses,  and  drive  away 
evil  l)eings  by  her  charms  and  prayers,  and  we  have  ancient 
testimony  that  Epicurus  frequently  accompanied  and  aided  her 
in  this  good  w<>rk.^ 

Wlien  eighteen  years  old  he  returned  to  Athens,  and  engaged 
in  study.  Tliere  first  he  liecame  an  admirer  of  Democritus. 
When  twenty-three,  lie  returned  to  his  family,  and  after  spend- 
inij;  seven  vears  in  travel  and  studv,  he  returned  to  Athens, 
rented  a  beautiful  garden,  and  established  a  school,  which  soon 
liecame  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in  Greece.  He  received  as 
pupils  and  disciples,  not  only  men,  but  women;  and  we  have  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  traditions  which  attribute  to  his  followers 
the  most  enthusiastic  attachment  to  their  master .- 

This  devotion  was  not  singular.  Tlie  man  who  taught  that 
^'  /^jofiifwyia' — good  living,  comfortable  and  sufficient  feeding, 
eating,  drinkhig,  clothing,  wdth  perfect  tranquillity  about  past, 
present  and  future,  made  up  the  '^  sutninuni  honum^^  was  not 
apt  to  be  long  without  followers  in  his  mercurial  age  and 
nation.  Epicurus  lias  introduced  a  word  into  the  English 
tongue  which  sufficiently  designates  his  philosophy  and  its 
tendency,  whatever  apologies  may  be  made  for  him.  Ever 
since  the  days  of  the  learned  Frenchman,  Gassendi,  who  adopted 
part  of  the  philosophy  of  Epicurus,  and  wrote  part  of  his 
history^  it  has  been  common  to  believe  that  he  inculcated  and 

the  article  "Epicurus,"  in  New  Am.  Cycl.,  Vol.  VII.,  p.  238,  has  fallen 
iuto  this  error.     The  facts  appear  in  Hayle  Diet.,  II.,  1074-1075. 

*  Diog.  Laertius  in  Epicuro,  Lib.  X.,  Num.  4  ;  Hayle,  II.,  1074. 

*  The  beautiful  apostrophe  of  Lucretius  will  he  readily  recallevi : 

"  E  tenehris  tantis  tarn  clarum  extollere  lumen 
Qui  primus  potuisti,  in  lustrans  commotla  vita* 
Te  Sequor,  0  Grecia)  gen  lis  decus,  in  que  tuis  nunc 
Ficta  pedum  pono  pressis  vestigia  signis." 

— "  De  Ker.  Nat.,"  Lib.  III.,  1.  1-4. 
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lived  a  pure  life,  juid  that  his  followers  imitated  his  example. 
But  those  who  believe  in  the  uniform  enererv  of  moral  or  im- 
7noral  forces,  and  that  like  causes,  acting  under  like  circum- 
stances, will  produce  like  effects,  lind  it  hardly  possible  to 
doubt  that  a  philosophy  which  taught  that,  though  there  were 
gods,  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  men,  and  no  interest  in 
human  affairs;  that  man  w^as  made  up  entirely  of  matter;  that 
what  he  innocently  called  his  soul  was  nothing  but  matter 
more  sul^tle  and  refined  than  other  parts  of  his  body;  that  at 
death  the  man  ceased  for  ever;  that  there  was  no  hereafter — 
no  reward  for  the  righteous  or  punishment  for  the  wicked  in  a 
future  life — such  a  philosophy,  if  really  adopted  and  acted  on, 
must,  after  a  tune,  bring  man  into  subjection  to  the  lower 
appetites  and  passions  of  his  material  nature. 

And  so  it  was  with  Epicurus  and  liis  disciples,  even  in  his 
life  time.  Tlie  intrenious  i^losses  of  Gassendi  have  not  sufficed 
to  erase  the  distinct  testimonies  of  antiquity  on  this  subject. 
Epicm*us  was  considered  and  spoken  of  l)y  his  cotemporaries, 
and*  by  writers  who  lived  a  few  centuries  after  him,  as  a  glutton, 
a  drunkard,  a  sensualist,  who  indeed  conceg-led  liis  A'ices,  but 
could  not  entirely  escape  the  eye  of  truth.^ 

It  is  proved  that  his  disciples — ^men  and  women — met 
together  in  nocturnal  assemblages,  amid  the  dark  shades  of  his 
garden ;  and  a  deserter  from  the  sect  of  the  Epicureans  after- 
wards asserted  tliat  scenes  of  illicit  pleasure  were  enacted  there 
w^iich  would  rival  the  lewd  mysteries  of  Egyptian  worship. 
The  names  of  two  courtesans,  Leontium  and  Lamia,  have  been 
brought  into  the  scenes.  They  professed  to  be  disciples  of 
Epicurus,  and  doubtless  their  attendance  at  the  night  meetings 
was  assiduous.  It  is  certain  that  Metrodorus,  one  of  the 
principal  friends  of  Epicurus,  had  Leontium  for  his  paramour ; 

*  ''  On  le  fit  passer  pour   un   goinfre,  pour  un    impudique,  pour  un 
iiouvcau  Sardanapale.*' — Baylc  Diet.,  IT.,  1079,  Art.  Epicure. 
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aiul  tlie  <Ies€rter  a]i<.»ve  mentioned  was  Timocrate^  (brother  of 
MetrfHioru?i),  who  seems  to  have  been  driven  bv  distrust  from 
the  bn>therhoofl,  and  who  revealed  what  he  had  seen  and  known. 
Tliat  he  told  the  tnith  is  rendereil  probaUe  by  the  excessive 
bitterness  and  resentment  with  which  Epicurus  assailed  him.* 

Moreover,  it  is  asserted  liv  verv  t^ood  authority  that  Timo- 
crates  revealed  the  personal  habits  of  Epicurus  as  revolting  in 
sensuality.  He  declared  that  he  was  a  gourmond  and  inebriate, 
and  tliat  the  excess  of  his  gluttony  caused  him  to  vomit  twice 
ever\'  dav ! '  He  tinallv  died,  from  disorder  of  the  bladder,  when 
probably  not  more  than  sixty-one  yeai-s  of  age. 

Some  two  hundreil  years  after  liim  (*ame  his  great  disciple 
and  admirer,  Titus  Lucretius  Carus,  ^^^thol^t  whose  genius  and 
lal^jrs  materialism  would  luirdly  have  sur\'ived  the  era  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  classics.  Lucretius  was  of  noble  family,  but 
whether  of  that  of  the  knights  Vespillo  or  Osella  is  not  certain. 
According  to  the  l)est  authorities,  he  was  twelve  years  younger 
than  Cicero.'     He  studied  in  Ajthens,  embraced  with  ardor  the 

*  "  Epicure  u'  epargua  pas  ee  deserteur  de  la  secte ;  it  ecrivit  coiitre 
lui  et  le  traita  diirement/' — Bayle  Hist.,  II.,  1079,  note  K.  The  original 
statements  are  given  by  Athenaeus,  Lib.  Xlll..  p.  589-593. 

*  This  curiuus  statement  is  circumstantially  given  by  Diogenes  Laertiiis, 
in  '*  P^picuro,'*  Lib.  X.,  Num.  6.  The  learned  article  '^Epicurus  and 
Lucretius/'  in  the  Westminster  Review  fnr  April,  1882,  although  tinged 
with  tlie  prevalent  scepticism  of  that  magazine,  gives  a  just  view  of 
Epicurus  as  compared  with  Democritus  and  Lucretius,  and  places  him 
far  below  either  in  native  power.  It  says  of  him  :  "  It  seems  to  be  for- 
gotten that  what  was  best  in  his  physics  he  borrowed  from  others,  and 
that  what  he  added  was  of  less  than  no  value/'  p.  148.  This  is  a  signifi- 
cant admission,  for  what  Epicurus  added  to  the  atoms  of  Democritus  was 
the  doctrine  of  the  "  clinamen," — the  slight  inclination  from  the  perpen- 
dicular,— which  is  at  once  the  concession  of  supernatural  and  spiritual 
power. 

'  Whether  he  was  twelve  years  senior  or  junior  to  Cicero  has  been  a 
subject  of  exhaustive  discussion,  in  which  Eusebius,  Lambrinus,  Gifanius, 
Daniel  Parens,  M.  Le  Baron  de  Coutures,  Pere  Briet,  and  Pierre  Bayle,  all 
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• 

philosophy  of  Epicurus,  and  on  his  return  to  Rome  wrote  his 
celebrated  poem  "De  Rerum  Natura."  A  learned  man  has 
declared  that  Lucretius  "A\Tote  Latin  better  than  any  other 
man  ever  did."*  His  life  was  not  pure, — ^not  fi*ee  from  the 
vicious  indulgencies  to  wliich  his  system  of  belief  ine^^tably 
led.^  His  mistress,  Lueilia,  in  an  hour  of  jealousy,  and  with 
the  hope  of  attaching  him  more  strongly  to  her,  administered 
to  him  a  love  philtre,  the  effect  of  wliich  was  so  powerful  that 
he  became  insane,  and  so  continued,  with  fi*equent  and  long 
lucid  intervals,  during  which  the  larger  part  gf  his  poem  is 
said  to  have  been  composed.  He  perished  by  his  own  hand  in 
the  forty-fourth  year  of  liis  age.  Cicero  re\'ised  his  work  after 
his  death,  but  judiciously  confined  himself  to  the  correction  of 
ob\'ious  clerical  errors,  leaving  the  philosophy  and  the  some- 
times quaint  and  designedly  antiquated  Latin  to  stand  on  their 
own  merits. 

Thus  we  have  seen  that  materialism,  as  a  system,  existed  in 
Greece  and  in  Rome.  It  was  taught  in  the  school  of  Epicurus, 
cherished  by  his  disciples,  and  commended  to  public  favor  l)y 
one  of  the  most  graceful  and  fascinating  philosophical  compo- 
sitions ever  produced  by  the  human  mind.  Moreover,  it  com- 
mended itself  to  the  young,  the  excitable,  the  men  and  women 
fond  of  pleasure,  by  discarding  Divine  authority  and  encourag-. 
ing  the  doctrine  which  the  sensual  nature  of  man  loves 
supremely — "eat,  drink  and  be  merry,  for  to-morrow  ye  die." 
But  Avith  all  these  advantages,  it  never  made  any  progress  with 
the  multitudes ;  it  made  few  converts,  and  lost  more  than  it 

bear  their  part.     The  reader  who  has  time  and  taste  for  such  questions 
may  consult  note  (B.),  Bayle,  II.,  1803,  Art.  Lucrece. 

*  Doct.  Lempriere,  Art.  Lucretius,  Clas.  Diet. 

*  Bayle  attempts  to  defend  the  grossly  immodest  passages  of  the  poem 
by  insisting  that  Lucretius  wrote  as  a  scientific  man,  or  a  physicist,  (Note 
G.,  Diet.,  II.,  1805),  but  no  well-balanced  reader  can  doubt  that  the  poet 
took  pleasure  in  presenting  theso  sensual  images. 


::-^i*r.     T?-*:  :L-  ■•;  jr.*r:;I  ii^e::.  a:.«i  :be  iLitrii  wb->  were  srk>vemed 

rsall"  iir^M^r^re*:  fr-i:.  the  tiirth:  we  itrar*-h  in  vain  for  anv 
e'.'ioe:.'^^?  -f  :heir  i^revaleiit  ex:>:er:i.-e. 

Pr-fe — r  Tviiiiiill  i.;^-  t**!*:  u^  :L:i:  L*n5  Bao>n  o*>nsiiiered 
IJeri- "-r'T:;*  :••  :•:  'a  ii^z.  vi  weiirhtier  :;:etal  thaii  either  Plato 
"r  Ar'-t'-'.e.  •:*•••:::}:  :Leir  j»ii:I'r-»pLY  "wa.s  :K>:?e«i  and  eele- 
'•.r<»r»r:  il  ::.•.-  •^.•::«-"l*.  aii*i«i  tht-  'iiii  an«i  r-^mp  ••£  pn>fesc5*>rs/' 
He  {*':•:-  •l-a*  :*  -viv-  ij^f  PIa:«i  -tr  Ar:^t••TIe  'meaning  men  who 
'rf:!;*:'.*:*:  :.':  tb*:  vxNte!:-*  vf  ?"•"/.•/  ••r  *;'"47'  wh^i  "iesm^ved  the 
'^*'.'Z:.:-:  r-i'Jl— .'y'i.v  ■■•:;  w'^irii  he  f  • -uiiiit^i  :li^  materialism^  but 
G*--:-*r-*.'rI':  2i:;«i  Artilri,  r:.*.-  "sar"t«ar:aii?/*  In  answer,  it  would  l>e 
'•.-::•  liiir  *'•  j«k  The  Ifarnt>!  pr»»ft--5-»r  to  explain  to  the  world 
V.  ::v  :li».-  -y-te:i:,  :!irr«"iiiee»i  :»y  L>e:ii«x-rims,  illustrated  l»y  Epi- 
rr'aTTi-.  Jt::«i  ijloniiei  :»y  Lucretiu-,  mafle  no  pDJirres*  whatever, 
*'-;t  ra*ber  o>T;ri':tiy  retr«  »:rraiJei  tlurini:  the  l*»nir  peritni  of  four 
hui:'ire«i  ar.-i  nfty-iivt'  year?,  fr«>m  the  lit-ath  of  Lucretius  to  the 
rime  ••£  Atrila.  ainl  rive  hundre*!  and  ten  yt-ars  fn>m  the  same 
death  to  the  riiLie  when  iTen>eric  >ai.*ki'ii  R'lue.  Tliis  period 
wa*  l«»i;ir  a!i«l  l-rilliaiit.  and  if  their  >y>teni  had  l»een  true,  it 
arrjure^llv  wnuld  not  have  la!uriii>he«l  and  die*!,  leavin«r  hardlv 
a  trace  of  it-  exi^rtence. 

It  i-  true  tlie  at'»niii:  the«.irv  **i  matter  i^  M.imething  inde- 
pendent *A  and  apart  fn  »m  materiali>ni,  and  will  properly  enlist 
our  thouirlitful  attention  hereafter.  Rut  the  verj'  fact  that  it 
had  Ijeen  ur^l  a-?  tlie  foundation  of  a  sy?tem  which  denied  the 
existence  «»f  G«xU  tlie  s«iul,  imnmrtality,  and  future  rewards  and 
punirhment:^,  was  nnt  adapte<l  to  eonnnend  it  to  the  favor  of 
communities  over  which  Christianity  had,  at  least,  a  nominal 
ftwav. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  during:   the  i-onturies  l»etween   tlie 

A'l'in.-ss  .il  B';]fa5t.  VAix.  IK  Applet-.n  iV  C»..  1S75.  p.  35. 
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death  of  Lucretius  and  the  fadiitg  away  of  epicureanism  we 
find  no  traces  of  a  materialistic  pliilosophy,  nor  do  we  find  any 
re^^val  tliereof,  until  we  approach  the  borders  of  the  age  of 
Voltaire  and  the  encyclopedists  of  France.  During  the  dark- 
ness of  the  middle  ages,  people  continued  to  believe  in  God 
and  mind.  The  Arabians,  in  this  time  of  gloom,  were  the  only 
people  who  produced  men  deserving  to  be  called  scientific. 
They  cultivated  the  art  of  healing  and  tlie  "materia  medica" 
used  therein.  Tliere  is  truth  in  ther  remark  of  Tyndall  that 
"when  smitten  with  disease,  the  Christian  peasant  resorted  to 
a  shrine,  the  Moorish  one  to  an  instructed  physician."  ^  Alhazen 
corrected  Plato's  fallacy  by  proving  that  rays  of  light  were  not 
emitted  by  the  eye.  He,  moreover,  discovered  refraction,  by 
w^hich  we  see  the  sun  and  moon  after  they  have  set ;  he  showed 
that  the  atmosphere  decreases  in  density  as  it  increases  in  eleva- 
tion, and  actually  estimated  its  heiglit  at  fifty-eight  and  a  half 
miles ;  he  understood  the  principle  of  the  centre  of  gravity,  and 
considered  gravity  to  he  aforce^  long  before  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
lived,  though  Alhazen  fell  into  the  error  of  confining  it  to 
terrestrial  regions,  and  of  making  it  diminish  simply  as  the 
distance  increased.  He  had  distinct  ideas  2^  to  capillary  attrac- 
ti<m,  improved  the  hydrometer,  and  determined  the  relative 
densities  of  bodies  with  an  accuracy  nearly  approaching  that  of 
modern  science.- 

Yet,  with  all  then*  wonderful  advances  in  physi(jal  science 
(hiring  these  ages,  the  Arabian  pliilosophers  co!i  tinned  to  be- 
lieve in  spirit,  and  never  approaclied  a  point  at  wliicli  they  pro- 


'  Belfast  Address,  p.  47. 

*  Dr.  Draper*s  "  Intellectual  Development  of  Europe,"  p.  359,  cited 
in  Prof.  Tyndairs  Belfast  Lecture,  pp.  48,  49.  In  his  "  Conflict  Between 
Religion  and  Science,"  pp.  Ill,  112,  115,  117,  158,  Dr.  Draper  gives  other 
interesting  statements  of  the  progress  in  liter.ature  and  science  made  by 
the  Saracens  after  their  capture  of  Alexandria,  B.  C.  G38. 
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fesrtucl  to  lind  in   matter  the  "promise  and  potency"  of  all 
teiTestriiil  life. 

The  pertfecuting  spirit  and  intellectual  slavery  inculcated  by 
the  Rtiman  Catholic  Church,  and  hv  many  narrow-minded 
Protestants,  undoubtedly  warmed  into  birth  the  germs  of 
modern  materialism.^  Men,  cultivated  into  independence,  i*e- 
sent  nothing  more  keenly  than  an  attempt  to  repress  thought 
and  en(iuiry  by  dogmatic  dictation.  Hence,  as  physical  science 
advanced,  and  as  the  l)rilliant  li^ht  of  successive  discoveries  bv 
Copernicus,  Giordano,  Hruno  Galileo,  Kepler,  Gassendi,  and 
Newton  successively  swept  away  the  false  intei-pretations  on 
which  reliojioiis  authorities  had  built  their  svstems,  it  was  ae- 
cording  to  weak  human  nature  that  men  of  science  should  push 
their  theories  to  extreme  results.  Released  from  fear  of  rack  and 
faorffot,  and  exultinjj:  in  an  insit>:ht  into  the  innermost  nature  and 
forces  of  matter,  which  no  previous  age. had  enjoyed,  a  few  of  the 
most  acute  and  advanced  minds  of  our  age  have  bowed  finally 
down  and  worshippe<l  the  material  of  the  universe  as  their  only 
God.  Yet  even  these  few  differ  anionic  themselves,  and  find  it 
hard  to  brinj^  themselves  to  a  conclusion  aicainst  which  the 
common  sense  of  humanitv  revolts.  Amt»nir  the  names  of  a 
century  past  and  passing,  which  are  c<>nnuonly  representative 
of  materialism — Anacharsis  Clootz,  Otto  Berger,*  Iliiekel,  Vogt, 
MolesrJiott,  Compte,  Ilerliert  Spencer,  Huxley,  Dar^\'in,Tyndall, 
Alexander  Bain — perhaps  not  one  is  that  of  a  man  who,  "in 
hours  of  clearness  and  vigor,"  woubi  exclude  mind  from  the 
universe,  or  who,  if  he  had  ever  conceived  and  given  expression 
to  such  an  opinion,  wouhl  not  find  that  "in  .the  presence  of 
stronger  an<l  healthier  th( Might  it  dissolved  and  disappeared/^* 

•  Dr.  Win.  15.  CarpfUttT,  in  hiri  inlniirable  ihaptcr  on  **  Miuil  and  Will 
in  Xature,"  XX..  '' MtMitjil  Physiology,"  Am.  o<lit.,  p.  098,  has  some 
strong:  remarks  enfon'in.Lr  this  view. 

*  Certainly  such  is  the  experience  of  l^n-f.  Tyndall,  for  his  own  words 
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Hence  it  is  that,  although  in  the  full  light  of  the  nineteenth 
ijentury,  materialism  has  been  awakened  to  a  new  life,  and  is 
openly  professed  and  taught ;  jet  its  teachers  are  few  and  far 
between,  and  though  they  are  listened  to  wdth  respect  and 
reverence  when  they  give  to  the  world  their  great  treasiu^es  of 
actual  knowledge,  yet  the  moment  they  transcend  the  just  limits 
of  science,  and  deny  mind  to  the  imiverse,  mankind  turns  away 
in  disappointment  and  rebuke.^ 

Thus  one  of  the  questions  heretofore  mentioned  has  been 
answered  in  the  affirmative.  Materialism  as  a  system  has  been 
taught  in  the  world,  and  is  held  and  taught  now.  The  other 
question  remains  to  be  considered,  to-wit :  Upon  what  facts  and 
reasons  do  its  advocates  base  their  system  ?  This  question  must 
be  answered ;  for,  however  few  in  numbers  these  advocates  may 
be,  and  however  generally  mankind  may  have  rejected  their 
system,  yet,  if  it  be  true  in  fact  and  reason,  it  will  finally  pre- 
vail. 

are  above  quoted,  (Preface,  dated  September  15,  1874,  to  Belfast  Address, 
p.  31).  He  had  previously,  in  a  lecture  in  Manchester,  uttered  a  similar 
sentiment,  to  which  the  Bishop  of  Manchester  alluded,  somewhat  loosely 
and  inaccurately,  in  an  article  in  the  London  Times,  November  9th,  1874. 
This,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  led  the  scientist  to  disclaim  and  exj)lain, 
(Preface  to  last  Eng.  edition  of  Belfast  Lecture,  p.  8)  ;  but  he  has  left  the 
original  preface  of  September  16,  1874,  unaltered  and  unrevoked. 

^  The  historian  Froude  has  lately  deserted  his  proper  sphere,  in  which 
he  had  {ijained  deserved  reputation,,  and  given  to  the  reading  world  an 
article  the  conclusions  of  which  are  briefly  summed  up  by  him  thus : 
"  Materialism,  all  over  Europe,  stands  frankly  out,  and  is  respectfully 
listened  to  when  it  affirms  that  the  war  is  over,  that  the  claims  of  revela- 
tion cannot  be  maintained,  and  that  the  existence  of  God  and  of  a  future 
state,  the  origin  of  man,  the  nature  of.  con  science,  and  the  meaning  of  the 
distinctions  between  good  and  evil,  are  all  open  questions." — Internat. 
Review,  May,  1878,  p.  296.  Mr.  Froude  is  skilled  in  learning  something 
of  the  past  by  sifting  testimony,  but  he  seems  to  have  little  sagacity  in 
interpreting  the  present.  Probably  at  no  other  time  has  Christendom  con- 
tained so  large  a  ratio  of  men  and  women  who  believe  in  a  spiritual  and 
personal  God  as  now. 
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The  man  who  lielieves  in  the  existence  of  Goil,  and  l>elieves 
that  He  has  sp*»ken  to  tlie  worLl  throuirh  the  Hebrew  and 
Christian  Seriptnres,  is  euiupelled  at  om^e  and  tinallv  to  reject 
materialism.  The  two  faitlis  cannot  stand  together.  The 
l>ook  known  as  "the  Bible"  teaclies,  n«)t  merely  in  its  opening 
chapters,  bnt  in  its  wh«»le  texture  and  doctrine,  tliat  God  is  a 
Spirit,  and  that  He  ci*eate<l,  uplmlds  and  directs  the  material 
universe. 

But  as  materialism  necessarily  denies  tlie  existence  of  a 
Spiritual  and  Personal  G«kK  and  asserts  itself  as  a  rival  and 
conflicting  system  of  faith,  nf  cnm-se  its  advocates  cannot  be 
overthrtjwn  liv  apj>eal  to  the  authority  of  Scripture.  The  be- 
liever in  a  written  revelation  cannot  force  the  materialist  to 
al>ide  bv  the  decision  i^f  a  court  in  which  that  revelation  is  the 
tinal  authority.  The  materialist  may  plejid  want  of  jurisdiction, 
ami,  in  the  pi-esent  state  of  our  enlightenment,  his  plea  must 
\*e  receive*!.  If  met  at  all,  he  must  lie  met  on  the  ground  of 
unrevealcil  kn«.»wle<.lire. 

But  it  is  on  this  irround  that  the  common  sense  of  mankind 
meets  him  and  overthrows  him.  He  attempts  to  sustain  a 
svstem  which  is  not  new  in  the  world — which  has  l)een  an- 

• 

nounced  and  rejected  again  and  again  during  the  past  twenty- 
three  centuries,  which,  in  all  its  phases  and  through  all  the 
variations  in  form  tliat  its  ingenious  teachers  have  given  it,  has 
been  substantially  the  same — no  stronsrer  an<i  no  more  reason- 
a]»le  than  when  tir&t  intrcKluceil  into  the  world,  and  wliich,  imder 
the  light  of  the  present,  and  with  all  tlie  re-enforcement  of  it* 
scientiric  advocates  of  this  ajre,  is  really  weaker  in  its  hold  on 
the  common  sense  of  mankind  tlian  it  was  as  tauirht  bv  its 
apostles  in  the  dim  ages  <jf  the  past. 

We  have  seen  that  Democritus  of  Abdera,  if  not  its  first 
teacher  anionic  the  ancients,  is  vet  at  the  head  of  the  line  in 
culture  and  thought,  and  is  held  in  special  reverence  by  Pro- 
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fessor  Tyudall,  who  may  be  considered  as  ending  the  line  in 
the  present  age. 

We  have  seen  something  of  the  vagaries  and  eccentricities 
of  Democritus ;  we  must  now  look  more  closely  at  his  pliiloa- 
ophy. 

He  taught  that  the  universe,  embracing  sun,  moon,  stars, 
heavens,  earth,  gods,  men,  and  lower  animals,  was  jdl  made 
from  matter  which  existed  from  eternitv,  but  orii3:inallv  in  the 
form  of  "  atoms,''  or  exceedingly  minute  particles,  which  are  in 
ceaseless  motion,  and,  by  their  movement  and  union  through 
the  course  of  countless  ages,  have  gradually  formed  all  existing 
things.  He  was,  in  truth,  the  father  not  only  of  materialism, 
but  of  Pyrrhonism  and  universal  scepticism.  For  he  taught 
that  the  testimony  of  the  senses  could  not  be  trusted,  that 
truth  was  hidden  at  the  bottom  of  a  well,  that  nothing  was 
real  except  atoms  and  void  space,  and  that  all  else  consisted 
but  in  opinion.* 

Having  thus  supposed  the  existence  of  these  infinitely  numer- 
ous and  varied  atoms  of  matter,  Democritus  supposed  tliem  to 
have  been  falling,  from  all  eternity,  through  space,  in  lines 
directly  downward.  The  question  then  inevitably  forced  itself 
on  a  mind  as  cultivated  and  acute  as  any  mind  of  the  ancient 
world,  how  have  the  earth  and  all  it  contains  been  made  ?  In 
the  absence  of  an  intelligent  and  thinking  Creator,  how  have 
these  blind,  insensate  atoms  been  brought  together  so  as  to  form 
the  marvellous  beings  of  the  universe  I 

^  Diog.  Laert.,  Lib.  IX.,  num.  44 ;  Sext.  Empiricus  adv.  Mathematicos, 
p.  1G3.  "  II  souterioit  qii'  il  n'  y  avait  rieii  de  reel  (lue  les  atonies  ct  le 
vnide,  et  que  tout  le  reste  ne  consistoit  (\\\!  en  ()i)inion."-i-Bayle,  Art. 
Democrite,  Tom.  II.,  Diet.  984.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Professor 
Tyndall,  after  ascribing  this  belief  to  Democritus  as  one  of  his  fixed'  prin- 
ciples, says  it  is  one  of  the  "five  propositions  which  are  a  fair  general 
statement  of  the  atomic  philosophy  as  now  held.'' — Address  at  Belfast,, 
p.  36.     Are  all  holders  of  the  atomic  theory  atheists? 
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To  tliis  momentous  question,  which  forces  itself  into  every 
system  of  materialism  and  rends  it  asunder,  Democritus  found 
an  answer,  but  it  was  a  very  different  one  from  that  attributed 
to  him  by  his  admiring  disciple  of  modern  times.  Professor 
Tyndall  has  hazarded  the  assertion  that  "  Democritus  assumed 
that  the  larger  atoms  moved  more  rapidly  than  the  smaller  ones, 
which  they,  therefore,  could  overtake,  and  with  which  they 
could  coml)ine."  *  The  accuracy  of  this  assertion  is  open  to 
most  serious  question. 

It  is  said  that  Democritus  left  at  his  death  seventy-two  works 
from  his  pen,  treating  of  many  subjects,  written  in  pui^e  Ionic 
Greek,  and  abounding  in  poetic  beauties,  worthy,  in  fact,  to  be 
compared  with  the  compositions  of  Plato.^  A  curious  tradition 
has  also  come  down  to  us  from  antiquity,  that  the  God-fearing 
and  spiritually-minded  Plato,  either  from  abhorrence  of  the 
doctrines  of  Democritus,  or  from  the  less  worthy  motive  of 
jealousy,  collected  all  of  his  works  that  he  could  obtain,  and 
was  about  to  l)urn  them,  when  he  was  deterred  by  two  Pytha- 
gorean philosophers,  who  assured  liim  it  would  do  no  good,  as 
other  copies  were  in  the  hands  of  several  persons.'  However 
this  may  be,  it  is  certainly  true  that  none  of  these  numerous 
works  have  come  down  to  us.  Only  a  few  fragments  have 
been  preserved  in  the  writings  of  others,  and  these,  %vith  the 

'  Address  at  Belfust,  Am.  Edit.,  p.  83. 

*  Diog.  Laertiiis,  cited  in  Encyc.  Britaunica,  Art.  Democritus,  Vol. 
VII.,  pp.  59,  60. 

'  We  are  indebted  to  Diogenes  Laertius  for  this  fact,  and  he  adds  that 
it  was  a  policy  well  understood,  since  it  was  to  prevent  people  from  per- 
ceiving that  Plato,  in  his  own  writings,  had  contradicted  **  the  most  ex- 
cellent of  the  philosophers."  *'  Que  Platon  contredisoit  le  plus  excellent 
des  philosophes." — Bayle,  Tom.  II..  Diet.  Hist,  et  Crit.,  984.  It  is  certain 
that  Plato  felt  strong  aversion  to  Democritus,  for  he  never  mentions  him 
or  his  writings,  not  even  in  the  *•  Tima*us,"  whore  he  treats  of  world- 
making. 
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statements  of  his  doetriiies  given  to  lis  in  his  Greek  and  Roman 
successors,  furnish  all  we  know  of  his  teachings. 

Among  these  remains,  no  such  notion  as  that  attributed  to 
Democritus  by  the  English  scientist  will  be  found  announced 
with  any  distinctness.  On  the  contrary,  Cicero  seems  to  deny 
it,  by  declaring  that  Epicurus  invented  the  theory  of  a  deflexion 
fi'om  the  perpendicular  by  the  atoms  in  their  fall  in  order  to 
avoid  the  operation  of  a  fixed  and  inexorable  fate,  but  that 
Democritus  was  more  willing  to  accept  the  doctrine  of  necessity 
than  to  take  away  natural  motions  from  individual  bodies.^ 

It  is  singular  that  a  scientific  observer,  who  not  only  ex- 
presses his  ova\  high  esteem  for  the  Greek  materialist,  but 
brings  forward  also  the  testimony  of  Bacon,  and  "the  learned 
editor "  Spedding,^  in  his  favor,  should  have  been  willing,  upon 
grounds  surely  very  slender  in  liistory,  to  have  ascribed  to  liis 
favorite  the  notion  before  mentioned.  For,  supposing  all  atoms, 
from  eternity,  to  be  falling  through  empty  space,  or  a  perfect 
vacuimi,  it  is  diflicult  to  conceive  any  reason  in  nature  why  a 

'  Cicero's  words  are :  "  Sed  Epicurus  declinatione  atomi  vitari  fati 
iiecessitatem  putat:  »  o  o  Democritus  auctor  atomorum  accepere 
maluit  necessitate  omnia  fieri  quam  a  corporibus  individuis  naturales 
motus  avellere. — Cicero  "  De  Fato,"  p.  80. 

-  Prof.  Tyndall's  Address  at  Belfast,  Am.  Edit.,  pp.  36,  61.  Except, 
perhaps,  in  England,  Lord  Bacon's  reputation  among  men  of  philosophy 
and  science  has  undergone  a  perceptible  shrinkage  within  the  past  half 
century.  Prof.  John  Wm,  Draper,  in  his  "  Conflict  between  Religion  and 
Science,"  N.  Y.  Edit.,  1876,  p.  283,  says,  after  speaking  of  Leonardo  da 
Vinci :  **  To  him,  and  not  to  Lord  Bacon,  must  be  attributed  the  renais- 
sance of  science.  Bacon  was  not  only  ignorant  of  mathematics,  but  de- 
preciated its  application  to  physical  inquiries.  He  contemptuously  re- 
jected the  Copernican  system,  alleging  absurd  objections  to  it.  While 
Galileo  was  on  the  brink  of  his  great  telescopic  discoveries.  Bacon  was 
publishing  doubts  as  tu  the  utility  of  instruments  in  scientific  investiga- 
tions. To  ascHbe  the  inductive  method  to  him  is  to  ignore  history.  His 
fanciful  philosophical  suggestions  have  never  been  of  the  slightest  prac- 
tical use." 
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larger  atom  should  fall  faster  than  a  small  one,  inasmuch  as 
each  would  tend  downward  by  its  own  nature,  and  neither 
would  meet  the  slightest  resistance.^  The  "  natural  motions " 
of  "indiWdual  bodies,"  of  which  Cicero  wrote,  were  simply  the 
motion  downward  attributed  to  his  atoms  by  Democritus.  But 
even  supposmg  tliat  some  atoms  moved  downward  faster  than 
others,  the  consequence  would  never  be  the  making  of  worlds, 
still  less  tlie  making  of  living  animals.  For  in  this  race,  in 
eternal  ages,  and  in  void  space,  the  fastest  atoms  would  simply 
get  the  lead  and  keep  it  for  ever,  the  next  fastest  would  follow 
in  colmnn  or  stratum,  the  slower  would  follow  in  like  manner, 
and  thus  eternity  would  l)e  vainly  expended  in  atomic  descent 
withoTit  the  production  of  a  single  organic  body. 

Democritus,  \\atli  all  his  vagaries  and  eccentricities,  was  too 
sage  to  promulgate  a  theory  so  transparently  incongruous. 
His  real  theory  has  been  made  known  by  authentic  writers  of 
antiquity,  and  is  such  as  to  reflect  credit  on  his  sagacity,  though 
it  cuts  up  by  the  roots  his  tree  of  materialism. 

Finding  spirit,  soul,  mind,  intelligence  in  the  world,  and 
being  wholly  unable  to  explain  its  existence  by  any  clashing  or 
concom'se  of  particles  of  insensate  matter,  he  attributed  to  his 
eternal  atoms  spiritual  and  vital  properties,  by  which  means 
he  at  once  solved  the  whole  problem.  Plutarch,  who  lived 
while  many  of  the  writings  of  Democritus  were  probably  extant, 
expressly  ascri])es  to  him  this  saving  theory  concerning  his 

*  111  fact,  this  simple  view  of  the  subject  is  attributed  to  Epicurus  in 
the  next  sentence.  The  strange  mistake,  or  *'  suppressio  veri,"  involved  in 
the  statements  here  given  by  Prof.  Tyndall  as  to  Epicurus  and  Lucretius 
will  presently  come  under  review.  His  words  are  these:  "Epicurus, 
holding  that  empty  space  could  ofler  no  resistance  to  motion,  ascribed  to 
all  the  atoms  the  same  velocity ;  but  he  seems  to  have  overlooked  the 
consequence  that,  under  such  circumstances,  the  atoms  could  never  com- 
bine. Lucretius  cut  the'knot  by  quitting  the  domain  of  physics  altogether, 
and  causing  the  atoms  to  move  together  by  a  kind  of  volition." — Address 
at  Belfast,  p.  83. 
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atoins.^      Saint   Augustine,  who  lived  in  the  fourth  centmy, 
and  who  was  profoundly  learned,  not  only  in  theology,  but  in  . 
human  history  and  science,  gives  similar  testimony  concerning 
the  theory  of  Democritus,  and  ascribes  to  him  the  belief  that 
his  atoms  brought  together  in  theii*  concourse  a  certain  vital 
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and  spintual  fo7*ce^  and  declares  that  in  this  respect  his  system 
differs  from  that  of  Epicurus,  who  put  nothing  into  the  eternal 
principles  of  things  except  atoms."  And  hence,  although  De- 
mocritus did  not  believe  in  an  Eternal  Spirit  or  Deity,  yet,  by 
means  of  his  spiritual  atoms,  he  constructed  gods  far  superior 
to  the  utterly  careless  and  alien  divinities  first  introduced  to 
mankind  by  Epicurus  and  Lucretius.  He  taught  that  the 
images  and  ideas  excited  by  outward  objects,  and  the  act  of  the 
human  mind  in  perceiving  them,  were  all  the  immediate  pre- 
sence and  work  of  the  gods.  Strange  and  mystic  as  may  be 
this  notion,  it  is  such  as  would  never  have  been  conceived  by  a 
weak  or  small  mhid,  and  compares  favorably  with  the  reveries 
given  to  the  world  two  thousand  years  afterwards  l)y  the  Pore 
Malebranche.^ 

'  (f  o£  Jrfiwy.ftOTo^  T.wjta  iiz'iyzvj  (fri^i  v'''OT^'  ~</!«9. — Plutarch  Do  Plac. 
Philos.,  Lib.  IV.,  Cap.  iv.,  p.  908.  The  verb  rure/evy  very  strongly  ex- 
presses the  idea  of  "  participating  in,"  "  partaking  of,"  '*  enjoying  or 
having  in  common."  The  whole  passage  from  Plutarch  is  given  by  Bayle, 
Art.  Leucippe,  Diet.,  Vol.  II.,  p.  1701,  and  he  annexes  a  translation  ])y 
Amiot,  whose  authority  as  to  an  ancient  theory  is  held  in  high  esteem: 
**  Democritus  met  que  toutes  choaes  sont  participantes  de  quelqne  sorte 
<f  dme  jusques  aux  corps  morts  d'  autant  que  manifestement  ils  sont 
encore  participans  de  quel  que  chaleur  et  de  (juelque  sentiment." 

'  "  Democritus  hoc  distare  in  naturalibus  questionibus  ab  Epicuro 
dicitur,  quod  iste  sentit  inesse  concursioni  atomorum  vim  qxiandam  ani- 
malem  et  spiritualem" — Augustine,  Epistola  LVI.,  p.  273. 

'  Tum  enim  ceuset  (Democritus)  imagines  divinitate  pra*ditas  inesse 
in  universitate  rerum,  tum  principia  mentis  quae  sunt  in  eodem  universu 
deos  esse  dicit,  tum  animantes  imagines. — Cicero,  De  Natura  Deorum, 
Lib.  I.,  xlii.,  120.  This  passage  is  not  quoted  by  Bayle,  but  he  gives  the 
belief  of  Democritus,  and  adds :  **  T  ose  bien  dire  que  cette  erreur  quelque 
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Thus  it  appears  that  Democritiis,  the  Greek  father  of  ma- 
terialism, was  compelled,  by  the  stress  of  his  own  logical  mind, 
to  ignore  his  system  in  its  very  cradle.  For  when  he  ascribed 
spiritual  and  vital  powers  to  his  atoms,  they  ceased  to  be  matter, 
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Whatever  afterwards  was  accomplished  by  tlieir  concourse — 
whether  the  making  of  a  world  like  the  earth,  or  the  making 
of  an  animal  like  man — could  excite  no  astonishment  and  in- 
volve no  contradictiou ;  for  spirit,  mind,  intelligence  being 
present  and  working  upon  adequate  material,  all  the  results  of 
the  Cosmos  could  come  to  pass.^ 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  after  the  lapse  of  more  than 
twenty  centuries,  several  scientists  who  would  willingly  be  ma- 
terialists i/^^A^^y  cow  W,  have  found  themselves  driven  back  to 
the  same  ground  that  Democritus  occupied  by  the  same  diffi- 
culties which  environed  him,  and  which  \vill  continue  to  baffle 
and  overthrow  every  theory  that  attempts  to  exclude  spirit, 
mind,  intelligence  from  the  universe. 

De  la  Mettrie  lived  during  the  reign  of  the  Great  Frederick 
of  Prussia,  and  was  one  of  his  boon  companions.     "  He  was  a 

grossiere  qu'  ellc  soit,  ne  sera  jamais  cette  d'  uri  petit  esprit,  et  qu'  il  n'  ya 
que  (le  grands  genies  qui  soieut  capables  de  la  produire.  Je  ne  sais  si 
jiimais  personne  a  pris  garde  que  le  sentiment  de  V  un  des  plus  sublimes 
esprits  de  ce  sciecle,  *  Que  nous  voions  toufes  choses  dans  V  Eire  injini 
dans  Dieu,^  n'  est  qu'  un  develupement  et  qu'  une  reparation  du  dogme 
de  Demoerite." — Bayle,  Diet.,  II.,  p.  984. 

^  Professor  Tyndall  shows  plainly  that  he  had  made  a  very  imperfect 
and  superficial  examination  of  the  theory  of  Democritus  when  he  asserts 
that  "  the  great  enigma,  the  exquisite  adaptation  of  one  part  of  an  organ- 
ism to  another  part  and  to  the  conditions  of  life,  more  especially  the  con- 
struction of  the  human  body,  Democritus  made  no  attempt  to  solve," 
(Address  at  Belfast,  p.  37).  In  truth,  Democritus,  by  giving  life  and 
spirituality  to  his  atoms,  came  nearer  to  a  solution  of  the  **  great  enigma  " 
than  Empedocles,  who  was  driven  to  ascribe  the  passions  of  love  and  hate  to 
the  eternal  atoms,  or  than  the  modern  philosophers,  Huxley,  Spencer  and 
Darwin,  who  offer  no  solution  better  than  the  '*  harmony  of  environment," 
and  the  **  survival  of  the  fittest." 
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boti  vlvant^  a  diner  out,  and  a  wit,  as  well  as  a  philosopher.^ 
He  wrote  two  books,  *'Man  a  Machine"  and  "Man  a  Plant," 
in  which  the  doctrine  of  a  .^plntaal-matter  is  strongly  intimated, 
if  not  declared  in  expi-ess  terms.  He  taught  that  "man  is 
framed  of  materials  n<jt  exceeding  in  value  those  of  other 
animals — nature  has  made  use  of  one  and  the  same  paste ;  she 
has  only  diversified  the  ferment  in  working  it  up.  We  may 
call  the  body  an  enlightened  machine;  it  is  a  clock,  and  the 
fi'esh  chyle  from  the  food  is  the  spring."  He  sought,  by  various 
examples,  to  prove  that  matter  has  "an  inherent  activity,"  and, 
in  truth,  he  might  have  claimed  that  the  vital  and  spiritual 
atoms  of  Democritus  had  furnished  to  him  all  tlie  elements  of 
his  theorv. 

Joseph  Priestley,  the  discoverer  of  oxygen  gas,  was  not 
better  known  as  a  chemist  and  naturalist  than  as  a  theologian 
and  psychologist.  His  writings  contain  distinct  and  extended 
arguments  in  favor  of  "  the  single-substance  doctrine,"  as  ma- 
terialism has  been  called  by  one  of  its  most  ingenious  advocates,^ 
Priestley  argued  that  matter  was  not  what  it  had  been  generally 
thought  to  be — a  solid,  impenetrable,  inert  substance,  wholly 
passiv-e  and  indifferent  to  rest  or  motion,  except  as  acted  on  by 
some  power  foreign  to  itself.  On  the  contrary,  he  insisted  that 
matter  is  essentially  active,  and  is,  in  fact,  nothing  else  than  an 
aggregate  of  centi'es  of  force,  and  that  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  special  activity  of  thought  should  not  be  attributed  to 
matter.  And  as  the  Occam  doctrine  of  parmaony  forbade 
that  causes  should  be  nuiltiplied  without  necessity,  Priestley 
insisted  that  we  should  adhere  to  a  single  substance  until  it  be 
shown  that  mere  matter  is  incapable  of  thought. 

Professor  Alexander  Bain  dwells  at  considerable  length  and 

^  Prof.  Alexander  Bain,  of  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  **  Mind  and 
Body,"  p.  186,  Internal.  Scientific  Series. 

-  Prof.  Bain  in  *'>find  and  Body,''  p.  189,  International  Scientific  Series* 
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with  si>ecial  satisfaction  on  Priestley's  view,  and  states  that  it 
was  the  c*i*eed  of  "great  numbers  at  the  end  of  that  century  or 
the  beginning  of  this.''  ^  lie  adds  that  the  celebrated  Robert 
Hall  was  for  many  years  a  materialist  in  Priestley's  sense,  and 
utters  a  sarcasm  on  the  confession  of  the  great  preacher  that 
"he  biu'ied  his  materialism  in  his  father's  grave."  If  Robert 
Hall  wjis  ever  a  materialist,  it  was  while  he  was  insane,  or  at 
least  when  his  "  stronger  and  healthier  thought "  was  in  eclipse. 

Under  the  influence  of  these  teachings,  and  of  the  united 
advance  of  such  leailers  as  Mfdler,  Wagner,  Liebig,  DuBois, 
Raymond,  Moleschott,  Vogt  and  Buchner  on  the  continent,  and 
of  Rol>ert  Hooke,  Ferrier,  Huxley,  Spencer,  Darwin  and  T^ii- 
dall  in  England,  the  enlightencKi  and  subtle  mind  of  the  Aber- 
deen professor  has  formulated  the  final  doctrine  on  which  ma- 
terialism seems  content  to  rest  its  claims  in  our  age.  His  sum- 
ming up  is  in  these  words:  ^-The  arguments  for  the  two  sub- 
stances have,  we  believe,  now  entirelv  lost  their  validity ;  thev 
are  no  longer  compatible  with  itscertaine<i  science  and  clear 
thinking.  The  one  substance,  with  two  sets  of  properties,  two 
sides,  the  physical  and  the  mental — i  double- facetl  unity — would 
appear  to  comply  with  all  the  exigencies  of  the  c*ase."' 

And  such  would  appear  ti>  l)e  the  view  of  Prof.  Tyndall, 
thotigh  whether  he  would  hold  it  '^•'  hi  hours  of  clearness  and 
vigor,""  or  *'  in  the  pix\<ence  of  stronger  and  healthier  thought," 
may  l>e  doul»tful.  lie  has  nowhere  given  us  in  authoritative 
and  responsible  form  his  own  definition  of  matter;  but  he  has 
declaivd  that  "the  ideas  concerning  matter  which  were  drilled 
into  us  when  yiMing""  nmst  be  abandoned  under  the  pressure  of 
science,  and  espei'ially  oi  evolution.'  And  in  his  address  at 
Belfast  he  stated  the  alternative :  '"  Either  let  us  open  our  doors 

'  •*  Miiul  and  Body.''  p.  isy. 

•  ronclu:^inii  ,.f  *•  Thenrio*  of  the  Soul,"  *•  Mind  and  Biniy."  p.  190. 

**  Addross  y^i  tho  Soiontitio  Trie  t>f  the  lnn\i:i nation,  1870. 
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freely  to  the  conception  of  creative  acts,  or,  abandoning  them, 
let  us  radically  change  our  notions  of  matter."  ^  This  "  radical 
change  "  is  supposed  to  express  itself  in  liis  declaration  that  he 
discerns  in  matter  the  promise  and  potency  of  all  terrestrial 
life,  and  the  farther  assertion  that  "  emotion,  intellect,  will,  and 
all  their  phenomena,  were  once  latent  in  a  fiery  cloud."  ^ 

Now,  tliis  definition  of  matter,  thus  deliberately  adopted  and 
announced  in  modern  times,  is  no  advance  whatever  on  the 
spiritual  and  vital  atoms  of  Democritus.  It  is  simply  a  re- 
production of  what  was  always  an  impossible  theory — a  theory 
repudiated  by  the  common  sense  of  mankind.  No  sane  intel- 
lect can  form  any  conception  of  a  substance  which  is  mind- 
body,  or  corporeal-spirit,  or  intellect-matter.  The  ideas  involved 
are  as  self-contradictory  as  those  of  a  living-dead  man,  or  a 
dead-living  man.  For  nearly  six  thousand  years  the  world  has 
been  taught  by  infallible  intuition  that  mind  is  not  matter,  and 
matter  is  not  mind — that  the  thinking,  reasoning,  \\dll-exerting 
Ego  is  not  the  extended,  inert,  palpable  outside  world.  If  these 
philosophers  of  the  "single-substance"  school  were  asked 
whethci*  gold  was  copper,  or  whether  oxygen  gas  was  hydrogen, 
they  would  probably  answer  in  the  negative,  with  some  con- 
tempt for  the  questioner.  Yet  there  would  be  far  more  reason 
in  declaring  that  these  material  elements  were  one  and  the 
same  essence  than  in  holding  that  mind  is  matter.'     For,  all 

*  This  passage,  from  the  Belfast  Address,  p.  83,  is  the  rebuke  with 
which  Prof.  Tyndall  closes  his  remarks  on  Darwin's  satisfaction  at  the 
thought  that  possibly  God  might  exist — a  thought  suggested  by  the  words 
of  '*  a  celebrated  author  and  divine,"  who  had  "  gradually  learned  to  see 
that  it  is  just  as  noble  a  conception  of  the  Deity  to  believe  He  created  a 
few  original  forms,  capable  of  self-development  into  other  and  needful 
forms,  as  to  believe  that  He  required  a  fresh  act  of  creation  to  supply  the 
voids  caused  by  the  action  of  His  laws." 

*  Belfast  Address,  p.  85;  Fragments  of  Science,  Eng.  ed.,  p.  163. 

^  The  belief  of  the  essential  unity  of  matter  is  yearly  growing  in  favor 
with  men  of  real  science.     It  will  be  aid  verted  to  again  in  this  work. 
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elements  tliat  are  really  material,  however  they  may  differ  in 
their  properties  and  phenomena,  have  many  properties  common 
to  all,  and  may,  therefore,  be  united  in  one  category;  but  mind 
does  not  manifest  or  suggest  the  possession  of  one  single  pro- 
perty of  matter.^  If,  thei^fore,  mind  exists  at  all,  it  is  not 
matter ;  and  that  mind  exists  we  have  stronger  evidence  in  our 
consciousness  than  we  can  ever  have  of  the  existence  of  matter. 

So  nmch  for  the  svstem  of  Democritus.     He  was  followed 

1/ 

by  Epicurus  and  Lucretius,  and  in  them  we  have  materialism 
pure  and  simple.  Yet  tlie  concessions  they  found  themselves 
compelled  to  make  present  tliem  in  a  pitiable  light  when  com- 
pared with  their  great  predecessor.  Epicurus  taught  the  atomic 
theory,  and  represented  his  atoms — inlinitesimally  small  particles 
of  pure  matter — as  falling  througli  empty  space  and  through 
eternal  duration  directly  downioarcls.  But  as  he  perceived 
that,  ])y  this  method,  no  clasliings,  nor  collisions,  nor  unions 
could  take  place,  he  was  in  some  trouble  how  to  create  his 
worlds,  as  he  denied  all  -mind,  all  Providence,  all  intelligent  de- 
sign. In  this  stress  he  invented  the  notion  that  at  times  and 
places  uniixed  and  uncertain,  some  of  the  atoms  declined  or 
deflected  from  the  perpendicular  lines  of  descent.  Thus  he 
managed  very  cleverly  to  ])ring  tliem  into  contact  with  other 
atoms,  and  so  the  work  of  making  the  universe  would  conunence. 
He  postulated  also  that  many  of  the  atoms  should  be  of  an 
amazingly  subtle,  etherial,  smooth,  and  even  fiery  nature,  and 
so,  by  the  collision  and  working  of  these,  he  solved  the  great 
enigma  of  tlie  human  mind  and  of  the  vital  systems  of  animals 

^  This  view  of  the  subject  has  been  presented  in  the  well-known  **  Boston 
Monday  Lectures,"  by  Rev  Joseph  Cook,  (Bioh)gy,  pp.  14,  20,  221-241), 
with  so  much  of  learning,  clearness,  and  power,  that  I  would  not  have 
deemed  it  proper  to  re-argue  it,  but  for  the  fact  that  the  object  of  this 
work  required  it,  and  that  it  was  important  to  show  that  the  modern 
materialists  have  not  advanced  a  step  beyond  the  ancient — a  point  to 
which  the  eloquent  lecturer  seems  not  to  have  turned  his  attention. 
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— their  hearts,  nerves  and  lungs.  In  all  these  points  his  dis- 
ciple, Lucretius,  closely  followed  him,  and,  in  fact,  did  not  pre- 
tend to  do  anytliing  more  than  to  put  into  Latin  verses  the 
teachings  of  his  Greek  master.' 

Lucretius  does  not  deny  the  existence  of  gods,  ])ut  disposes 
of  them  in  the  beginning  of  his  poem  l)y  assigning  to  them  the 
enjoyment  of  an  immortal  age  and  perfect  peace,  totally 
separated  from  human  affairs  and  anxieties.^  He  denies  in  the 
broadest  terms  all  Providential  interference  of  the  Divine  in 
the  creation  or  conduct  of  the  world.  In  fact,  he  considers 
religion  only  another  name  for  superstition,  and  declares,  as 
one  of  the  most  cherished  objects  of  his  poem,  the  purpose  to 
inculcate  the  philosophy  of  Epicm*us,  by  means  of  which  man- 
kind shall  be  delivered  from  the  dominion  of  this  horrible 
demon — religion — and  may  crush  him  under  their  f^et.' 

With  such  principles  and  purposes  announced  by  these  ma- 

*  That  the  doctrine  of  declination  or  deflection  of  the  atoms  was  first 
taught  by  Epicurus  is  distinctly  proved  by  the  best  authorities.  Cicero 
attributes  it  to  him  :  "  Sed  Epicurus  decUnatione  atomi  vitari  fati  neces- 
sitatem  putat:  itaque  tertius  quidem  motus  oritur  extra  pondus  et  plagam, 
quum  declinat  atomus  intervaUo  minimo  id  appellat  sXa^tfTTov:  quam 
declinationem  sine  causa  fieri  si  minus  verbis  re  cogitur  confiteri." — Cicero 
De  Fato,  p.  80.  Bayle  collects  and  comments  on  the  authorities,  Diet., 
Tom.  II.,  p.  1085,  and  says,  very  wisely:  "II  est  absurde  de  supposer 
qu'  un  etre  qui  n'  a  raison  ni  sentiment  ni  volonte,  s'  ecarte  de  la  ligne 
droite  dans  un  espace  vuide,  et  qu'  il  s'  en  ocartc  non  pas  toujours  mais 
en  certains  tems  en  certains  points  de  V  espace  non  regies." 

*  ^*  Omnis  enim  per  se  Diviim  natura  necesse  est 
Immortali  aevo  summa  cum  pace  fruatur 
Semota  ab  nostris  rebus  sejuncta  que  longe 
Nam  privata  dolore  omni  privata  periclis 
Ipsa  suis  pollens  opibus  nihil  indiga  nostri 
Nee  bene  pro  meritis  capitur  nee  tangitur  ira." 

— Lucretius,  De  Rer.  Nat.,  Lib.  I.,  44-49. 

*  '*  Quare  religio  pedibus  subjector  vicissim 
Obteritur,  nos  exequat  victoria  coelo." 

— De  Her.  Nat.,  Lib.  I.,  78,  79. 
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ti^riiilists,  it  is  an  inmnswenible  argiinient  against  their  system, 
that  \\\vy  foinul  themselves  compelled,  at  the  very  oiitset,  to 
|)ostuhitt»  a  movoineiit  of  atoms,  wliieli  was  a  departure  from 
till*  *^ naturaft's  t/iottis,''*  the  natural  movements  which  they,  in 
ronnnon  with  Cicero  and  all  other  thinking  men  of  the  age, 
ascriU»d  to  matter. 

This  t/tvthiiition  ov  (ferfexton  from  the  perpendicular  being  a 
depart  urt*  from  the  natural,  neeessairily  involved  the  super- 
uatunil.  Tho  stn>nsr  connnon  sense  of  Cicero  pierced  at  once 
the  cort^  of  the  dithcultv.  In  his  words  alreadv  cited  he  shows 
that,  howovor  intinitosimally  small  this  dei-lination  might  be,  so 
as  xo  U*  ohanu*tori/.iHl  by  Epicurus  as  £/t'i/;4T.#>. — the  smallest, 
— vet  ^\HH»ti  the  principles  assumeil  by  the  materialists,  in  fact 
if  not  ill  woixls,^  it  umst  Ih>  iviifesseil  to  l>e  xcithout  cause, 
\\>\\  this  would  at  oitvv  ovorthr\*w  the  whole  svstem,  which 
\\a>  foiuuh\i  \*u  the  mavlni  "t^^  nihliO  fii.Ml  nt^*  and  denied 
that  asi\  fa\t  in  uatujv  vvuld  ox:>t  without  a  cause.  Hence 
the  v\»Uv*lu>U^!i  was  i^ieviraMc,  :har  this  o.eolination  of  the  atoms, 
iusv>5<iv\  Tx»  oivario::,  a:iv:  ::»»:  ::H:i:rtil^  was  i-au'=ed  by  a'super- 
uatiiral  is^wcr.    T'lus  liwl  tiiiorox'*  tr>:i:  :Iie  verr  abvss  of  the 
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It  has  often  been  observed  that  a  philosophy  purely  atheistic 
cannot  be  true  to  itself.  It  is  constantly  tempted,  by  the  ob- 
served facts  of  the  universe,  to  deny  and  depart  from  its  own 
principles.  Lucretius  denied  tliat  the  gods'  liad  any  interest  or 
control  in  human  affairs,  yet  he  opens  his  poem  with  an  apos- 
trophe and  appeal  to  Venus,  the  goddess  of  love,  so  beautiful 
and  earnest  that  it  seems  impossible  to  believe  that  lie  banished 
Divine  power  from  his  system ;  and  though  he  denied  all  Provi- 
dence, yet  he  felt  himself  compelled  to  admit  the  influence  of 
some  mysterious  power  wliich  seemed  to  mock  at  and  to  over- 
throw all  the  wisest  efforts  of  human  dignity  and  skill.  Thus, 
after  describing  the  terror  excited  in  people  and  kings  alike  by 
the  august  forces  of  nature, 

'*  Cui  noil  corropniit  membra  pavoro 
Fiilmiiiis  horribili  ciim  pliiga  torri<la  tellus 
Contromit  et  magmim  percurrunt  murmura  coehim  ?" 

lie  introduces  the  picture  of  a  great  admu'al,  with  his  fleet 
laden  with  legions  and  war  elephants,  swept  by  violent  ^vinds 
and  waves,  and  seeking  by  vows  and  prayers  to  obtain  peace 
fi-om  the  gods,  llis  vows  and  prayers  do  not  save  him  from 
the  (quicksands  of  death,  but  the  poet  is  led,  by  his  intuitions 
of  truth,  to  pass  over  the  blind  'forces  of  the  storm,  and  to  at- 
tribute the  ruin  of  one  so  exalted  in  dignity  and  power  to  some 

bruken,  and  how  this  **  free  power  wrenched  from  the  fates"  exists  in 
animals  unless  such  **  fleclhiamfo  moiiis  "  exists ;  and  finally,  in  lines  292, 
293.  he  renews  the  assertion  : 

**  Id  facit  exignum  clinamen  principioriim 
Nee  regione  loci  certa  nee  tempore  certo.'' 

In  view  of  this  assume<l  departure  from  the  natural,  invente<l  by  EpicuruSy 
and  simply  expanded  by  Lucretius,  it  is  not  easy  to  acquit  Prof.  Tyndall 
i'ither  of  w^ant  of  accuracy  or  want  of  candor  in  his  remarks  previously 
quoted  from  page  83,  Belfast  Address.  As  to  the  inconsistency  of  Epi- 
curus and  his  followers  in  asserting  this  **  clinamen  "  motion,  soe  Cud- 
w.M-th's  ''Intellec.  System  of  the  Universe,"  Edit.  1820,  Vol.  III.,  pp. 
4j>5,  460. 
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mystic  and  occult  force  which  lauirhs  at  the  iiisitjnia  of  human 
authority : 

*'  Usque  jkU'o  rt's  humanns  vis  ahiUta  quaeiJam 
Optcrit,  (?t  piilchros  fiibcis  saevasquo  tsecurcs 
rrociilcare  ao  lii(lil>rio  Ml>i  habert'  vidctur."  ' 

Yet  with  all  their  ditHcultiec?  and  misgivings,  Epicurus  and 
Liujrethis,  with'  their  small  but  wealthy  and  hitellectual  sect, 
w^ent  on  to  construct  their  universe  without  the  aid  of  mind 
and  intelligence.  Having  provided  their  atoms  with  an  in- 
iinite  void  of  space  to  fall  in,  clash  in,  cohere  igi,  work  m,  and 
with  intinite  tune  for  all  possible  combinations,  they  taught 
that,  by  their  concourse  and  mutual  adaptations,  they  had  at  last 
wx>rked  out  the  l)eautiful,  symmetrical,  orderly  cosmos,  and 
that  all  its  myriads  of  mouldings  of  design  and  pui'pose  were 
nothing  but  the  result  of  "the  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms.'' 

Even  in  their  own  day  and  age  they  met  from  the  common 
sense  of  mankind  a  protest  so  iirm  and  unyielding  that  their 
system  withered  mider  it:  and  within  less  than  two  hundred 
years  from  the  death  of  Lucretius  it  was  held  by  nobody  of 
note,  and  was  universally  regarded  as  an  exploded  philosophy. 
Cicero  met  it  with  grave  objections  and  ingenious  ridicule,  and 
has  supplied  us  wdth  an  illustration  not  less  convincing  now 
than  when  first  used.     Let  us  examine  it: 

Ennius  of  Calabria  obtained  the  name  and  privileges  of  a 
Koman  citizen  by  the  extent  of  his  learning  and  the  brilliancy 
of  his  genius.  He  wrote  the  annals  of  the  Koman  republic  in 
eighteen  books  of  heroic  verse.  Fragments  only  of  this  really 
great  work  have  come  down  to  us,  l)ut  it  was  all  extant  in  the  days 
of  Cicero  and  Virgil.  Cicero,  in  arguing  against  the  Epicurean 
systeuj,  puts  into  the  mouth  of  his  stoic  philosopher,  Balbus, 
this  imanswerable  enquiry:  Suppose  innumerable  forms  or 
copies  of  the  twenty -one  letters  should  ])e  thrown  together,  and 

^  "De  Kcrum  Xatiira,"  Lil).  V.,  1210-12:^8. 
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subjected  for  eternity  to  all  the  vaijioiis  clashings,  concourses, 
contacts,  unions  which  chance  could  produce,  would  they  ever 
empty  out  on  the  earth  "  the  annals  of  Ennins "  so  that  they 
might  be  read  just  as  he  had  written  them  ?  Would  even  one 
single  verse  in  its  proper  form  and  meaning  ever  be  thus  pro- 
duced }»v  chance  i  Yet  this  would  be  a  less  incredible  result 
than  the  production  of  all  the  marvellous  forms  of  beauty  and 
wisdom  with  which  the  universe  abounds  from  the  chance  union 
of  insensate  atoms.^ 

In  our  own  age  we  might  repeat  the  illustration  thus :  The 
English  version  of  the  holy  Scriptures  contains  about  eight 
hundred  and  thirty -eiglit  thousand  words,  composed  of  about 
three  millions  three  hundred  thousand  letters,  so  arranged  in 
words  as  to  convey  thoughts  and  ideas  that  have  civilized  and 
spiritualized  the  world.  Now,  if  innumerable  copies  of  the 
twenty-six  letters  of  the  English  alphabet  were  thrown  out  into 
empty  space,  wuth  unlimited  opportunities  for  colliding,  clash- 
ing, meeting  each  other,  when,  wiiere,  how  would  they  come 
together,  by  fortuitous  concourse,  so  as  to  give  us  the  connected 
composition  from  the  beginning  of  Genesis  to  the  end  of  the 
Apocalypse  ? 

^  The  passage  froui  Cicero  deserves  to  be  quoted  in  full  :  *'  Ilic  ego  iioii 
niirer  ewse  quemquani  qui  sibi  persuadeat  corpora  qujedam  solida  atque 
iiidi vidua  vi  et  gravitate  ferri  mundunique  effici  ornatissimum  et  pulcher- 
rimum  ex  eorum  corporum  concursione  fortuita  ?  Hoc  (^ui  existimat  fieri 
potuisse,  non  iutelligo  cur  nou  idem  putet,  si  inuunierabiles  unius  et 
vigiiiti  forniae  litteraruin  vel  aureae  vel  qualeslibet  alii^uo  coujiciautur, 
posse  ex  bis  in  terrani  excussis  Annales  Ennii,  ut  deinceps  legi  possint, 
effici :  quod  neseio  an  ne  in  uno  quidem  versu  possit  tantuni  valere  fortuna. 
Isti  anteni  quern  ad  nioduni  adseverant,  ex  corpusculis  non  colore,  non 
qualitate  ali<iua  (luam  -oiorr^ra  Graeci  vocant,  non  sensu  praeditis,  sed 
c<Hicnrrentibus  teniere  atque  casu  numdum  esse  perfectum,  vel  inuunier- 
abiles potius  in  onini  puncto  temporis  alios  nasci  alios  interire  ?  Quod  si 
numdum  efficere  potest  concursus  atomorum,  cur  porticum,  cur  templum, 
cur  domum,  rur  urbem  non  potest?  quae  sunt  minus  operosa  et  multo 
quidem  facili.aa."— *' De  Natura  Deorum,"  Lib.  II.,  xxxvii.,  93  ;  Lipsiie, 
1877,  pp.  70,  71. 
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These  (questions  have  never  been  answered, ^and  cannot  be 
<M)nsistently  with  reason.  Yet  tliey  remain  an  insohible  difli- 
<;ulty,  blocking  up  the  way  of  the  modern  materialist  as 
tlKjroughly  as  they  stopped  the  progress  of  Epiciu'eanism  in 
the  days  of  Cicero;  for  Dai*\vin,  Huxley,  Spencer  and  Tyn- 
dall  have  not  advanced  a  step  nearer  to  the  construction  of  the 
universe  without  the  aid  of  a  spiritual  intelligence  than  Lucre- 
tius did  in  his  poem. 

The  nKxlern  theory  of  "evolution,"  which,  suggested  l)y  the 
skull  of  a  stag  to  tlie  Gennan,  Oken,  has  run  through  such 
channels  as  the  "  Vestiges  of  Creation "  down  to  Dai'win  and 
his  admirers,  is  essentially  founded  on  the  same  basis  of  false- 
h<jod  that  was  laid  by  the  ancient  materialists.  Although 
Darwin  shrunk  back  from  tlie  avowal  of  atheism,  and  sought 
to  make  his  theory  consist  with  the  idea  of  a  great  tirst  cause, 
possessing  spirit  and  intelligence,  yet  his  moi'e  hardy  coadjutors, 
Huxley,  ISpencer  and  Tyndall,  have  passed  tlie  line,  and,  adopt- 
ing his  system,  show  that  it  legitimately  demands  a  cosmos  de- 
veloped by  evolution  from  unthinking  matter.^ 

The  Tuitiring  industry  and  mental  power  of  Doctor  Darwin 
have  given  to  the  world  a  great  body  of  facts  as  to  varieties  in 
the  animal  kingdom,  and  the  transmission  of  acquired  qualities 
by  generation  and  descent,  and  his  labors  wall  be  of  service  to 
the  cause  of  science  long  after  the  abuses  of  his  doctrine  have 
disappeared.  J>ut  Darwin  has  never  succ»-eeded  in  showing  a 
single  instanc^e  in  whicth  the  line  of  nj^ecie/ilmti  heeu  transcended 
l»v  evolution  or  heredity.  He  has  never  shown  that  the  tiger 
has  cDuie  from  the  lion,  or  the  elephant  from  the  mammoth,  or 
the  sheep  from  the  goat;  yet  his  system,  by  inexorable  logic, 
demands  that  he  shall  trace  man  by  descent  from  the  orang 

•  We  liavo  ;»lresuly  nuto»l  TviKlall's  words  on  tliis  subject,  (Belfast  Ad- 
<lrcss,  patre  88).  Dr.  K.  L.  Dabney  sbows  it  fully  in  hi»  "  Seiisualiatic 
IMiilMsopby,"  pp.  ir,.5-17(J. 
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outaiig  or  the  ape ! '  Therefore  coinmon  sense  takes  leave  of 
him,  and  explodes  his  system  like  a  soap  bubble. 

The  doctrine  of  evolution  announces  three  modes  by  which 
all  the  differences  in  species,  indeed  all  the  wonderful  facts  of 
the  universe  are  wrought  out  without  the  aid  of  an  intelligent 
Creator.  First,  by  natural  selection  ;  secondly,  by  the  modifi- 
cation of  an  organism  hy  its  enviivnment;  tliirdly,  by  the  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest.  Now,  as  to  the  first,  the  very  term  indi- 
cates an  intelligent  origin ;  for  what  is  selection  but  choice^  and 
what  is  choice  but  the  work  of  mind  or  w^ill  ?  To  suppose  that 
insensate  atoms  have  any  choice  in  their  unions  with  other 
atoms  is  to  endow  them,  either  with  intellect,  and  make  them 
vita,l  and  spiritual,  as  Democritus  did,  or  to  endow  them  with 
passions^  such  as  love  and  hatred,  as  Empedocles  did.  But 
neither  of  these  endowments  of  matter  can  be  conceded  by  the 
materialist  without  destroying  his  own  system. 

As  to  the  second,  it  may  be  admitted  that  surroundings  do 
modify  organization,  but  no  facts  have  ever  shown  that  environ- 

^  It  was  not,  therefore,  a  mere  impulse  of  wit  which  called  from  the 
Englifeh  bishop  the  cry,  "Ye  men  of  science!  leave  me  my  ancestors  in 
paradise,  and  find  your  own,  if  ye  will,  in  the  zoological  gardens."  Dr. 
Draper  says:  "The  doctrine  that  every  living  form  is  derived  from  some 
preceding  form  is  scientifically  in  a  much  more  advanced  position  than 
that  concerning  force,  and  probably  may  bo  considered  as  established, 
whatever  may  become  of  the  additions  with  which  it  has  recently  been 
overlaid." — "  Contlict  between  Religion  and  Science,"  pp.  358,  359.  Yet, 
in  his  argument  for  "  evolution,"  p.  247,  he  adds  no  strength  to  previous 
views,  and  does  not  attempt  to  meet  the  unanswerable  objection  that 
geologic  strata  contain  absolutely  none  of  the  innumerable  specimens  of 
changing  species  which  must  have  existeil  if  evolution,  in  his  sense,  were 
true.  The  acute  and  eloquent  Canon  Liddon,  of  the  Anglican  church, 
evidently  believes  neither  in  evolution  (in  its  modern  scientific  sense),  nor 
in  creation  ex  nihilo.  His  words  are:  "The  creative  will  must  have 
intervened  otherwise  than  by  way  of  evolution,  that  is,  out  of  existing 
material,  to  create  mind,  to  create  life,  to  create  matter." — Sermon  on 
Ancient  and  Modern  Doubters,  Homiletic  Monthly,  N.  Y.,  August,  1882, 
p.  619. 
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ment  can  so  change  the  nature  of  one  species  as  to  make  it 
another  species.  And,  moreover,  who  ha€  arranged  these  J?ur- 
ronndings  ?  How  has  the  environment  been  so  brought  to  beai* 
as  to  l)ring  forth  a  new  creature  at  the  right  time  and  place  ? 
If  the  materialist  choose  to  call  this  "  chance "'  or  "  f ortuna,'' 
it  is  certain  the  man  of  common  sense  will  not  agree  Avith  liim, 
l>ut  will  say  it  is  the  work  of  some  intelligent  designer,  who 
knew  beforehand  what  means  would  work  out  a  certain  end. 
And  as  to  the  last,  we  may  well  ask,  "  Is  the  *  survival  of  the 
fittest '  a  fact  in  nature  ?  Where  it  does  exist,  is  it  not  rather 
an  artificial  fact,  due  solely  to  hmnan  providence,  or  that  of 
some  other  rational  being  ?  Striking  variations  m  species  ai*e 
indeed  produced  by  the  arts  of  cattle  and  dog  breeders  and 
bird-fanciers.  But  what  becomes  of  them  when  left  to  nature  ? 
Surrender  any  individual  of  a  '  developed '  vai'iety  to  the  rude 
hand  of  nature,  and  its  imif  orni  tendency  is  to  degradation.-  On 
a  prairie,  in  a  state  of  nature,  the  developed  horse  or  ox  or 
swine  would  be  the  first  to  perish  of  his  kind.'"  * 

But  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  according  to  the  concessions 
of  its  special  advocates,  demands  immense  duration  in  time  for 
its  working,  and  imnnnerable  efiforts  and  failures  of  its  material 
agents  before  the  happy  result  is  at  last  attained.  And  so  it  is 
as  completely  sul)ject  to  the  objection  urged  by  Cicero  as  was 
the  scheme  of  Epicnu-us.  It  is  subject  to  another  objection  not 
less  fatal.  They  admit  that  "  natural  selection,"  acting  blindly 
and  without  intelligence,  must  have  made  myriads  of  failures 
where  it  succeeded  once,  and  that  its  success  would  only  es- 
tablish  the  slightest  "  dififerentiation  "  from  pre-existing  8pe<;ies. 
"  The  remains  of  the  failures  in  this  blhid  striving  towards  de- 
velopment ought,  then,  to  be  a  myriad  times  as  numerous  as 
the  remains  of  the  successes.''     "  The  vast  genera  of  crustaceous 

>  DabnoyV  "  Sensiialistic  Philosophy^'  Edit.  1876.  pp.  174,  178.  The 
facts  and  rca.soniiig  on  thesi-  paiies  have  ncvor  been  answered. 
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and  vertebrate  fishes  and  animals  all  left  behind  them  remains 
capable  of  preservation  as  fossils."  '"Great  masses  of  these 
fossils  actually  remain,  many  of  them  of  almost  incredible  age. 
But  they  all  represent  established  genera.  Where  are  the  fossils 
of  the  transitional  ani  intermediate  links,  which  .ought  to  be  a 
myriad  times  more  numerous  l  Were  evolution  true,  the  world 
would  not  be  large  enough  to  contain  them."  ^ 

Herbert  Spencer  founds  his  materialism  on  the  theory  that 
the  universe  has  been  constructed  from  matter  and  force.  Tlie 
forces  which  work  in  nature,  such  as  attraction,  electricity, 
magnetism,  heat,  the  vital  force,  are  all  admitted  by  the  most 
advanced  physicdsts  to  be  utterly  inscnitable  in  their  essence.* 
It  may  be  true  that  they  may  all  come  from  and  be  resolvable 
into  one,  to-^vit :  motion  ;  and  that  they  may  be  indestructible 
and  at  work  for  ever ;  and  that  they  may  be  correlated,  or,  in 
other  words,  that  any  one  mode  of  force  may  be  transformed 
into  any  other,  and  will  be  found  equivalent  thereto.  But  it 
has  never  been  proved  that  they  are  matter^  or  necessary  and 
eternal  properties  of  matter.  It  has  never  been  proved  that 
they  would  exist  at  all,  or  work  upon  matter,  without  the  pre- 
sence and  will  of  an  Eternal  Mind.'     Until  this  is  proved,  the 

*  Dr.  Dabiicy  presents  this  view  with  perfect  fairness  and  with  wealth 
of  illustriition  in  his  "  Sensualistic  Philosophy,"  pp.  173,  174. 

*  "  Concerning  the  real  natnre  of  these  forces  we  are  entirely  ignorant." 
— Wells'  "  Principles  of  Chemistry,"  p.  12.  Prof.  Tyndall  admits  this  as 
fully  as  the  most  devout  scientist :  "  The  whole  process  of  evolution  is  the 
manifestation  of  a  power  absolutely  inscrutable  to  the  intellect  of  man." 
Belfast  Lecture,  p.  87. 

'  This  subject  is  inseparably  connected  with  the  central  thought  of  the 
present  work,  and  must,  therefore,  receive  farther  attention.  At  thia 
point  it  will  be  appropriate  to  quote  the  words  of  Prof.  Joseph  Le  Conte, 
of  the  University  of  California:  "Many  modern  philosophers  object  to 
the  use  of  the  distinction  matter  and  force.  I  believe  the  distinction  not 
only  necessary  but  fundamental.  There  is  a  fundamental  and  irrecon- 
cilable antithesis  in  human  philosophy  which  meets  us  on  every  side,  and 
is  evidently  the  result  of  the  limits  of  human  thought.     In  the  language 
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temple  of  SpencerV  materialism  wants  its  chief  corner-stone, 
and  must  fall. 

Postulating,  however,  the  unproved  and  impossible-to-be 
proved  point,  that  force  is  an  eternal  and  indestructible  pro- 
perty of  matter,  Spencer  has  no  more  and  no  less  difficulty  in 
constructing  the  universe  than  other  materialists.  Although 
he  admits  that  in  its  natui*e  force  is  inscinitable  and  unknowable, 
and  although  he  holds  that  it  operates  blindly,  and  not  under 
the  control  and  direction  of  an  intelligent  Creator,  yet  he  finds 
it  (together  with  matter)  sufficient  for  his  pui-poses.  "  Force 
does  and  undoes  all — con(;enti*ating  matter  and  dissipating 
motion,  or  dissipating  matter  as  it  concentrates  motion.  These 
two  laws  make  all  the  suns  and  planets.  They  also  make  all 
the  plants  and  animals,  and  all  the  (so-called)  minds."  * 

Spencer's  system  of  creation  is,  therefore,  identical  ^vith  that 
of  Darwin.  It  is  evolution^  carried  out  not  merely  through  the 
successions  of  plants  and  animals,  but  through  all  the  worldti 
which  adorn  spac^.  In  common  with  Darwin,  he  calls  for  a 
tract  of  time  approa<;hing  the  endless,  and  for  a  number  of 
throws  of  the  dice,  represented  by  blind  force  and  insensate 
matter,  to  be  computed,  not  by  millions,  but  by  mjTiads  of 
myriads.  Therefore  the  objection  of  Cicero  still  applies  in  all" 
its  strength.  Evolution  is  the  old  falsehood  of  Epicurus  and 
Lucretius,  rev^amped  with  modern  appliances,  but  none  the  less 
a  falsehood. 

A  single  illustration  will  suffice  to  show  how  little  material- 
ism has  gained  since  the  days  of  its  Gk'eek  and  Koman  advocates. 

of  general  philosophy,  it  is  expressed  by  the  terms  phenomena  and  cause ; 
in  the  language  of  science,  as  matter  and  force ;  in  the  language  of  psy- 
chfdogy,  matter  and  spirit ;  in  the  language  of  theology,  nature  and  God. 
These  are  fundamentally  antithetic." — "  Man's  Place  in  Nature,"  by  Prof. 
Le  Coiite,  Princeton  Review,  Nov.,  1878,  p.  778. 

'  Thus  Spencer's  theory  is  summed  up  by  Dr.  Dabney, '' Sensualistic 
Philosophy,"'  ]).  127. 
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Lucretius,  of  course,  rejected  entirely  the  teleological  view  of 
the  universe,  denied  all  foresight,  all  design  in  nature,  all  in- 
telligent purpose  to  adapt  means  for  attaining  ends.  Hence 
he  followed  out  logically  the  results  of  his  system,  and  vehe- 
mently warned  liis  readers  against  the  error  of  believing  that 
the  eye  was  made  to  see  wdth,  or  that  the  thighs  and  legs  and 
feet,  with  their  joints,  were  made  to  walk  with,  or  that  the  arms 
and  hands  were  made  to  minister  to  our  wants ! !  ^  He  insisted 
that  any  such  notion  was  a  perverse  and  preposterous  error — 
that  the  eye  was  not  made  to  he  used  in  seeing,  but  that,  by 
seeking  and  striving  to  see,  and  practising  itself  in  these  en- 
deavors, it  gradually  learned  to  see;  in  like  mamier  as  the 
tongue,  which  was  originated  long  before  speech,  by  usus 
learned  to  speak ;  and  as  the  ears  were  created  before  sound, 
they  were  not  made  to  hear,  but  ]>y  practice  gradually  learned 
to  hear.''^ 

We  may  well  suppose  that  when  these  opinions  were  fil*6t 
promulgated,  they  were  received  with  astonislmient  and  in- 

'  Lest  it  should  be  supposed  that  the  Epicurean  philosopher  is  mis- 
represented, the  whoU*  passage  is  given  : 

"  Illud  in  his  rebus  vitium  vehenienter  avemus 
Te  fugere,  errorem  vitare,  que  premetuenter, 
Lnmina  ne  facias  occulorum  chira  creata. 
Prospicere  ut  possemus,  et  ut  proferre  queamus 
Praceras  passus,  ideo  fastigia  posse 
Surarum  ac  feminum  pedibns  fundata  plicari, 
Brachia  turn  porro  validis  ex  apta  lacertis 
Esse  manus  que  datas  ultra  que  ex  parte  ministras 
Ut  facere  ad  vitam  possemus  quae  foret  usus." 

Lucretius,  De  Rer.  Nat.,  Lib.  IV.,  820-828. 

*  "  Noc  dictis  orare  i)riu8  quam  lingua  creata  *st 
Sed  potius  longe  linguae  precessit  origo 
Sermonem,  multo  que  creatae  sunt  prius  aures 
Quam  souus  est  auditus,  et  omnia  denique  membra 
Ante  fuere,  ut  opinor,  eorum  quam  foret  usus." 

— "  De  Ucrum  Natura,"  Lib.  IV.,  884-888. 
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(credulity  hy  an  age  capable  of  appreciating  the  teleological 
argnnient  which  Cicero  had  put  into  the  mouth  of  his  stoic 
philosopher.  It  is  siu-ely  not  wonderful  that,  when  materialism 
exhibited  such  an  outcome,  it  should  have  been  speedily  ignored 
and  dropped  from  the  serious  thoughts  of  mankind.  Yet,  in 
uur  present  age  of  light,  we  iind  this  same  opinion  renewed  and 
gravely  urged  for  acceptance  by  Herbert  Spencer  and  Professor 
Tvndall. 

Spencer  defines  life  to  be  "a  continuous  adjustment  of  in- 
ternal relations  to  external  relations."  "The  organism  is 
played  upon  l)y  the  environment,  and  is  modiiie<l  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  environment."  And  thus  he  seeks  to  show 
that  no  intelligent  Creator  formed  the  eye  that  it  might  see, 
but  that  it  was  formed  by  innumerable  and  gradual  efforts  of 
tlie  skin  and  its  companion  parts  to  adapt  themselves  to  the 
environment.  Its  formation  was  on  this  wise :  "  The  action  of 
light,  in  the  iirst  instance,  appear^  to  be  a  mere  disturbance  of 
the  i-hemical  processes  in  the  anin^al  organism,  similar  to  that 
which  occurs  in  the  leaves  of  plants.  By  degi'ees  the  action 
becomes  localized  in  a  few  pigment  cells,  more  sensitive  to  light 
than  the  surrounding  tissue.  The  eye  is  here  hicipient.  At 
first  it  is  merely  capable  of  revealing  differences  of  light  and 
shade  produced  by  bodies  dose  at  hand.  Followed,  as  the  in- 
terception of  the  light  is,  hi  almost  all  cases,  by  the  contact  of 
the  closely  adjacent  opaque  body,  sight,  in  this  condition^  be- 
comes a  kind  of  '  anticipatory  ti^ich.'  The  adjustment  continues ; 
a  slight  l)ulging  out  of  the  epidermis  over  the  pigment-granules 
supervenes.  A  lens  is  incipient,  and  through  the  operation  of 
infinite  adjustments^  at  length  reaches  the  perfection  tliat  it 
displays  in  the  hawk  and  eagle."  ^ 

When  divested  of  its  scientific  garb,  this  opinion  seems  to 

1  Thus  Prof.  Tyndall  expresses  and  approves  of  Spencer's  view. — Belfast 
Lecture,  pp.  "7,  78. 
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correspond  accnirately  with  that  of  Lucretius.  It  means  that 
the  eye  is  not  that  exquisitely  beautiful  and  useful  optical 
instrument  created  for  the  purpose  of  seeing^  but  that  it  is  the 
result  of  innumerable  efforts  at  seeing,  or  efforts  for  adjustment^ 
wliich  at  last  brought  about  the  desirable  organ. 

To  a  man  guided  simply  by  connnon  sense  the  mere  state- 
ment of  tliis  ophiion  is  its  refutation.  The  world  w^ill  never 
believe  a  proposition  so  elaborately  and  ingeniously  absurd  as 
tills  notion,  borrowed  by  its  modern  advocates  from  a  philos- 
ophy exploded  eighteen  hundred  years  ago. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  evolution  theory,  which  asks  us  to  be- 
lieve tliat  tlie  marvellous  adaptations  and  adjustments  of  means 
to  ends  displayed  in  the  cosmos  are  the  result  of  myriads  of  efforts, 
generally  unsuccessful,  made  by  insensate  matter  acted  on  by 
blind  force,  is  open  to  tlie  full  sweep  of  the  objection  made  by 
the  stoic  sage  whom  Cicero  introduces  into  his  treatise  on  the 
Divine  nature.  Yet  it  is  said  that  in  our  age  a  bold  admirer 
of  Darwin  has  met  this  objection  full  in  the  face  and  sought 
to  answer  it.  He  savs :  '*  Give  me  an  iniinite  immber  of  throws, 
and  an  eternity  to  tlirow  in,  then,  amidst  the  infinite  numbers 
of  possible  collocations  which  the  letters  may  assume,  may  be 
tlie  very  one  constituting  the  poems  of  Ennius."  ^ 

Now,  when  we  reflect  that  a  million  only  of  letters  would  be 
susceptible  of-  different  collocations  so  numerous  that  human 
language  hardly  furnishes  apt  terms  to  express  them,  and  that 
the  displacement  of  a  single  letter  w^oiild  render  it  needful  to 
recommence  the  process,  and  that  the  letters  are  not  merely 
a  million  in  number,  but  innumerable,  we  see  little  encourage- 
ment in  the  proposition  of  this  bold  man  towards  the  work  of 
making  an  orderly  world.  His  theory  is  not  addressed  to  com- 
mon sense,  but  is,  in  fact,  a  gigantic  and  unthinkable  fraud  on 

'  Quoted  from  "A  French  Advocate  of  Darwin,"  by  Dr.  Dabney,  "  Sen- 
Bualisjtic  Philosophy/'  pp.  Ill,  112. 
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coiuinon  sense,  from  which  mankind  turns  away  with  contempt. 
The  proposition  can  do  no  harm.  Its  author  can  take  his  place 
among  the  forgotten  sophists  of  the  past. 

Only  two  other  theories  of  modern  materialism  will  need  our 
attention.  One  is  the  attempted  revival  of  the  notion  of  hetera- 
genesis^  or  spontaneous  generation,  which  clauns  that  perfectly 
insensate  and  dead  matter  is  capable  of  generating  living  crea- 
tures by  its  own  action,  unaided  ])y  any  foreign  life-germ,  and 
this  notion  is  specially  applied  to  the  invented  primitive  sub- 
stance to  which  the  name  of  ''protoplasm"  has  been  given.  It 
w411  be  sufficient  to  say  that,  after  most  laborious  and  exhaustive 
experiments  l)y  opposing  microscopists,  not  one  single  case  of 
spontaneous  generation  of  life  has  ever  been  produced;  and 
Prof.  Tyndall,  in  his  latest  and  most  thoughtful  essays,  has 
thrown  the  weight  of  his  opinion  against  the  genuineness,  if 
not  the  possibility,  of  any  such  production  of  life.^  And  as  to 
protoplasm,  its  powers  as  a  life-producer  might  now,  Avithout 
metaphor,  be  declared  to  have  been  iinally  extinguished,  but 
for  the  fact  that  thev  never  existed.  The  claims  of  its  advocates 
received  their  death  blow  from  Dr.  Lionel  Beale,  of  London, 
who  is  justly  ranked  among  the  greatest  microscopists  in  the 
world,  and  have  been  finally  buried  by  other  attendants  on  the 
obsequies.^ 

The  other  theory  to  l)e  noted  is  drawn  fi*om  the  intimate  re- 

*  Such  wore  Prof.  Tyndall's  views,  iis  set  forth  in  the  two  memoirs  on 
the  subject,  published  iu  the  **  Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society,"  for  187()-"77  ;  and  they  are  adhered  to  in  his  articles  on  "Spon- 
taneous Generation,"  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  February,  March  and 
April,  1878.  See  also  Prof.  Le  Conte's  note;  "Man's  Place  in  Nature," 
Princeton  Review,  November,  1878. 

*  "  ProtoiiUisni ;  or  Matter  and  Life,''  by  Lionel  S.  Bcalo,  3d  edit., 
passim,  and  especially  pp.  12.  G6,  80,  89-115;  Dr.  Charles  Sodgc's 
"  Systematic  Theology,"  Vol.  L,  pp.  267-282  ;  Dr.  R.  L.  Dabuey's  "  Sen- 
sualistic  Philosophy,"  113,  114;  Rev.  Joseph  Cook's  "Boston  Monday 
Lectures,  Biology,"  pp.  73-117. 
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lation  between  soul  and  body  in  man.  At  no  time  in  the  history 
of  the  world  has  tliis  relation  been  so  keenly  and  exhaustively 
studied  as  during  the  quarter  of  a  century  just  past,  and  a 
great  accumulation  of  interesting  facts  and  inferences  has  taken 
place,  and  been  embodied  in  such  works  as  Prof.  Huxley's 
"Physical  Basis  of  Life,"  Lionel  Beale's  "Protoplasm;  or, 
Matter  and  Life,"  Dr.  Wm.  B.  Carpenter's  "  Mental  Physiology," 
Prof.  Alexander  Bain's  "  Mind  and  Body,"  and  Joseph  Cook's 
"  Lectures  on  Biology."  Those  who  espouse  the  material  or 
"  one  substance  "  side  of  the  question,  rely  on  the  evidences  for 
assertions  like  the  following:  That  life  never  manifests  itself 
separately  from  organism ;  that  what  is  called  mind  is  developed 
in  exact  proportion  to  the  complication  and  fulness  of  the 
nervous  system;  that  the  cerebrum^  or  brain  especially,  is  the 
indispensable  condition  of  mind ;  that  all  succession  of  thought 
is  attended  by  corresponding  changes  in  the  molecular  adjust- 
ment of  brain ;  that  injury  to  the  brain  will  impair,  arrest,  even 
destroy  the  operation  of  mind,  though  life  may  remain;  that 
memory  especially  is  affected  by  the  state  of  the  brain,  and  is 
not  unlimited,  but  dependent  for  its  acquisitions  and  retentions 
upon  the  size  and  volume  of  the  brain ;  ^  in  short,  that  man  is 
nothing  but  a  thinking  machine^  wholly  dependent  on  material 
changes  in  his  cerebrum  or  nervous  system  for  every  mental 
change,  so  that  he  may  justly  say :  "  In  material  conditions  I 
find  the  origin  of  all  religions,  all  philosophies,  all  opinions,  all 
\'irtues,  all  spiritual  conditions  and  influences  in  the  same 
manner  that  I  find  the  origin  of  all  diseases  and  of  all  insanities 
in  material  conditions  and  causes."  "I  am  what  I  am — ^a 
creature  of  necessity ;  I  claim  neither  merit  nor  demerit."  "  I 
feel  that  I  am  as  completely  the  result  of  my  nature,  and  im- 
pelled to  do  what  I  do,  as  the  needle  to  point  to  the  north,  or 

*  This  view  is  presented  with  special  force  by  Prof.  Baiii,  "  Mind  and 
Body,"  pp.  91-100. 
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the  puppet  to  move  according  as  the  string  is  pulled."  "I 
cannot  alter  my  will,  or  be  other  than  what  I  am,  and  cannot 
deserve  either  reward  or  punishment."  ^ 

To  state  such  a  theory,  leading  to  such  results,  is  to  refute 
it,  on  the  principle  of  reductio  ad  ahsurdum^  which,  since  the 
days  of  Euclid,  lias  been  held  adequate  negative  demonsti'ation. 

Many  valuable  results  have  followed  from  the  researches  and 
speculations  of  materialists.  It  may  be  now  assumed  as  reason- 
ably certain  that  man  is  a  single  though  a  complex  being;  that 
his  hody  is  as  truly  a  part  of  his  individuality  as  his  mind; 
that  liis  organs  and  members,  such  as  his  eye,  his  tongue,  his 
arm,  his  hand,  are  not  mere  instruments,  unconnected  with  his 
essence,  and  simply  used  by  the  Ego,  the  mind,  for  its  own 
pm'poses ;  ^  that  they  are,  in  truth,  a  part  of  himself,  and  that 
their  own  automatic  action  may,  under  proper  circumstances, 
influence  his  mind ;  and  hence,  that  no  complete  and  pliilosophic 
view  of  man  can  be  taken  which  does  not  regard  his  body  as  a 
subject  of  study  and  care,  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  that  be- 
stowed on  his  soul. 

In  all  this  we  may  concur,  and  it  will  be  found  strongly  to 
conltrm  the  leading  thought  wliich  this  work  is  intended  to 
present. 

^  Those  are  literally  and  exactly  the  conclusions  to  which  Henry "G. 
Atkinson  and  Harriet  Martineaii  have  been  brought  by  materialistic  phil- 
osophy, an<l  which  they  have  declared  in  their  "  Letters  on  Man's  Nature 
and  Develoi^ment,"  cited  by  Dr.  Wm.  B.  Carpenter,  "  Mental  Physiology/* 
Am.  Edit.,  p.  4. 

^  This  theory  of  the  mere  instrumentation  of  the  body,  and  of  the  per- 
fectly separate  power  and  control  of  the  mind,  was  a  favorite  one  of 
Bishop  Butler,  and  is  insisted  on  in  his  Analogy.  It  is  also  very  fully 
presented  in  an  instructive  and  thoughtful  work  on  "  The  Soul  and  the 
Body,"  by  Dr.  George  Moore,  of  London,  Harper's  Am.  Edit.,  1847, 
Chap.  II.,  pp.  25-29.  But  it  must  now  be  considered  as  abandoned,  or 
greatly  modified. — Carpenter's  "Mental  Physiology,"  Am.  Edit.,  pp. 
7-17  ;  Prof.  Tyndall's  Belfast  Address,  pp.  67-66. 
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But  wlien  all  the  faciB  that  have  been  ascertained,  tending  to 
show  the  influence  of  bram,  nerves,  blood  and  muscle  upon 
mind,  will,  intellect  and  emotion  are  fully  admitted,  it  will  be 
f  oimd  that  they  bring  the  common  sense  of  mankind  no  nearer 
to  materialism  than  it  was  in  the  age  of  Epicurus. 

For  still  the  insoluble  mystery  of  life  remauis,  and  life 
concentrates  in  itself  all  the  powers  of  mind,  intellect,  emotion, 
will.  Without  life  these  powers  do  not  exist.  With  life,  in 
man,  and  even  in  the  lower  animals,  they  all,  in  greater  or  less 
degree,  co-exist.  If  life  be  taken  away,  matter  remains — the 
brain,  the  nerves,  the  blood,  the  muscles  still  exist,  but  because 
the  life  or  the  spirit  or  the  mind  is  wanting,  this  matter,  once 
so  highly  organized,  goes  rapidly  to  decomposition  and  decay. 
And  thus  the  very  perfection  of  the  man,  and  the  close  relations 
between  his  soul  and  his  body,  prove  that  spirit  or  mind  exists. 

Upon  a  review,  therefore,  of  all  the  facts  and  arguments 
bearing  on  the  subject,  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  ma- 
terialism as  a  system  of  the  universe  is  false  and  inadmissible. 


CHAPTEE  III. 

IS    ETEBNAL   BEING   SOLELY    SPIRIT? 

HAVING  endeavored  to  show  that  Eternal  Being  is  not 
and  cannot  be  solely  matter,  we  come  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  next  system  of  the  universe,  in  the  order  set  forth 
in  the  first  chapter.  Is  Eternal  Being  solely  pure  spirit? 
Has  matter  been  created  o^it  of  nothing  f  These  two  questions 
are  closely  united. 

The  concession  has  already  been  made  that  this  is  the  system 
frequently,  hut  not  uiiiversally^  taught  in  the  prevailing  creeds 
of  Christian  theology.  As  it  is  proposed  to  discuss  it  with  per- 
fect freedom  and  candor,  it  will  be  most  prudent  at  once  to 
survey  the  field,  and  to  ascertain  how  far  the  various  corps  or 
divisions  of  the  gi'eat  army  who  profess  to  march  under  the  prders 
of  a  Divine  Leader  are  committed  on  this  point.  How  many 
of  them  have  this  dictimi  of  faith  inscribed  on  their  standards,  so 
that,  for  the  present  at  least,  they  are  pledged  to  contend  for 
it?  And  how  far  is  it  fundamental,  so  that  the  integrity  of 
their  system  demands  that  it  shall  not  be  abandoned  ? 

The  authoritative  creeds  of  the  Christian  world,  in  all  that 
is  fundamental,  challenge  and  must  receive  our  profound  rever- 
ence and  regard.  He  would  ])e  a  bold  man  indeed,  and  rash 
as  bold,  who  would  advance  any  theory  distinctly  contradictiiig 
any  article  of  faith  taught  hi  all  these  formulce.  But  creeds, 
f orumlated  and  written  out  by  man,  are  not  the  infallible  word 
of  God.  They  are  only  the  answer — often  lisping,  stammering, 
trembling — which  fallible  man  makes  to  the  inspired  Word, 
setting  forth  the  confession  of  what  the  creature  understands 
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to  be  the  teachiDgs  of  the  Creator.^  And  as  man  is  fallible, 
SO- all  men  are  fallible ;  and  men,  taken  collectively,  have  erred, 
and  may  err  still,  as  to  the  interpretation  of  inspired  Scripture. 
When,  indeed,  after  the  lapse  of  ages,  and  after  the  light  from 
thousands  of  devout  intellects  has  fallen  on  the  subject,  men's 
creeds  are  found  universally  to  agi'ee  on  any  point  asserted  to 
be  Christian  faith,  there  arises  a  powerful  presumption  that 
they  are  right  on  that  point,  and  no  attempt  should  be  made  to 
disturb  it,  until  increased  light  and  knowledge  have  reached  a 
concentration  tending  to  show  that  the  point  must  be  re-eX- 
amined.  But  when  forms  of  faith  do  not  agree  upon  any  point, 
when  some  forms  assert  it  with  dogmatic  sharpness  of  outline, 
while  other  forms  leave  it  vague  and  indistinct,  and  otliers  yet 
do  not  assert  it  at  all,  then  the  question  of  its  fundamental 
truth  may  be,  in  all  fairness  and  without  irreverence,  considered 
open  to  examination. 

Such  is  believed  to  be  the  state  of  the  question  whether  God 
— the  Eternal  Spirit — made  all  things  02it  of  nothing.  Although 
taught  in  the  authoritative  creeds  of  some  Clu'istian  churches, 
it  is  not  universally  taught.  In  many  of  these  formulae,  adopted 
by  great  divisions  of  the  visible  church,  no  such  proposition, 
nor  any  equivalent  for  it,  can  be  found.  It  is  important  that 
this  assertion  shall  be  sustained. 

The  division  of  the  army  of  Christ  known  as  the  Koman 
Catholic  Church  is  supposed  to  represent  by  its  symbols  the 
faith  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  millions  of  the  human  race. 
The  council  of  Trent,  which  assembled  in  1545,  and  sat  till 
1563,  sought  to  embody  in  its  "Canons  and  Decrees"  all  the 
essentials  of  the  faith  held  from  the  beginning.     It  is  a  fact 

'  *' The  Bible  is  the  Word  of  Grod  to  man:  the  creed  is  man's  answer 
to  God."  Such  is  the  declaration  of  the  learned  and  devout  Dr.  Philip 
Schaft'jn  his  great  book,  recently  publi'shed,  "The  Creeds  of  Christendom/' 
Vol.  II.,  p.  3. 
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worthy  of  notice  that  it  no  where  announces  as  the  d(»ctrine 
of  the  church  a  creation  out  of  nothing.  On  this  subject  the 
Council  was  content  simply  to  declare  as  its  syinhol  of  faith 
the  Apostolic  Creed,  "  in  the  very  same  words  in  which  it  is 
read  in  all  the  churches."  Tliat  venerable  creed  uses  only  this 
language :  "  I  ])elieve  in  one  God,  the  Father  Almighty,  maker 
of  heaven  and  earth — of  all  things  visil)le  and  invisible."  ^ 

Assuredly  no  creation  out  of  nothing  is  taught  in  this  canon, 
unless  the  pi*etence  can  be  sustained  that  the  very  word  "  maker  " 
{factorem)  necessarily  implies  a  Creator  out  of  nothing — a  pre- 
tence too  absurd  to  have  anv  vvei^rht. 

Upon  this  form  of  the  doctrine  of  creation  the  Koman 
Catholic  Church  stood,  not  only  for  the  period  between  its 
origin  and  the  session  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  but  for  the 
period  of  three  hundred  and  sixteen  years  between  1564  and 
1870.  In  this  last  named  year  the  Yatican  Council,  which  had 
assembled  in  Kome  for  the  airknowledged  purpose  of  fixing,  by 
a  final  decree,  the  doctrine  of  papal  infajlibility  in  matters  of 
faith  and  morals,  undertook  also  to  revise  the  canon  of  the 
Council  of  Trent  on  the  subject  of  creation.  Then,  for  the 
first  time  bv  anv  authorized  council,  was  announced  as  the  faith 
of  this  church  the  proposition  that  "the  one  only  true  God 
created^  out  of  nothing^  from  the  very  first  beginning  of  time, 
l)oth  the  spiritual  and  the  corporeal  creature,  to-wdt:  the  an- 
gelical and  the  mundane."* 

When  it  is  remembered  that  this  same  council  decreed  that 
the  Pope  of  Home,  wlien  he  speaks  ex  cathedra  on  faith  and' 

'**  Credo  in  Uiiuiii  l>(.'um  PatrcMii  om nip<»tent em,  ,/ar<or«m  coc^li  et 
terriic,  visibilium  omnium  et  iuvisibiliiim." — Canons  and  Decrees  of  the 
Council  of  Trent,  Sessio  Tortia.  '' Cree<i.s  of  Christendom,"  Vol.  II.,  p.  79. 

'^  '•  Hie  solus  verus  Deus  *^  ^  '^  liberrimo  cousilio  simiil  ab  initio 
temporis  utramque  de  nih'do  condidit  creaturam,  spiritualem  et  corporalem, 
angelicam  videlicet  et  mundanam." — Dogmatic  Decrees  of  the  Vatican 
Council,  ''Creeds  of  Christend«mi,"  Vo!.  II.,  p.  239. 
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niov'dh,  h  infallible ;  and  that,  on  the  day  before  this  decree 
was  voted,  one  hundred  and  sixteen  prelates,  members  of  the 
council,  left  Home  because  they  did  not  assent  to  or  believe  in 
papal  infallibility,  we  are  in  condition  to  estimate  how  much 
weight  ought  to  be  given  to  any  decree  of  the  remnant  of  this 
unfortunate  council.  The  common  sense  and  the  Biblical 
knowledge  of  the  world  alike  refuse  to  accept  from  such  a 
source  any  teaching  on  the  subject  of  Christian  doctrine. 

The  division  known  as  the  Greek  Church  is  supposed  to  in- 
fluence the  faith  of  eighty-live  millions  of  the  human  race.  In 
1643  a  systematic  statement  of  its  creed  was  drawn  up  by 
Peter  Mogilas,  Metropolitan  of  KiefiF,  and  father  of  Kussian 
theology,  which  was  revised  and  adopted  by  the  Grseco-Kussian 
Synod,  at  Jassy,  in  tlie  same  year,  and  signed  by  the  Eastern 
Patriarchs,  and  approved  again  by  the  Synod  of  Jerusalem  in 
1672.  The  answer  to  the  seventh  question  of  this  confession 
of  faith  is  supposed  to  contain  a  distinct  announcement  of  the 
doctrine  of  creatiofi  out  of  nothing.  It  declares  that  the  Triune 
God  made  all  things,  visible  as  well  as  invisible,  out  of  the  non- 
existing.  But  it  greatly  weakens,  if  not  wholly  destroys,  the 
basis  for  this  announced  doctrine  when  it  adds  that  the  psalmist 
testifies  to  it  in  the  thirty-third  psalm,  ninth  verse,  where  he 
says:  "He  spake  and  they  were  made;  He  commanded  and 
they  were  created."  ^ 

Weak  as  is  this  testimony  of  the  Eastern  Church  in  its  bear- 

'  The  words  from  the  confession  are  as  follows :  "  llm>^  fWTo<^  o  £>  zfnadi 
^£r/9  i^'/iTj^iV  £z  Tttu  tLTf  o>T(K^  Tzavza  Tu  (>f*aTa  xat  Uitftara.^^ — Orthodox 
Confession  of  the  Eastern  Church,  Question  VIT.,  "  Creeds  of  Christendom,'*' 
Vol.  II.,  p.  280.  Our  English  version  renders  the  verse  from  the  Psalm: 
"  For  lie  spake  and  it  was  done ;  lie  commanded  and  it  stood  fast."  The 
Latin,  as  given  by  Dr.  Schaff,  is:  *' Ipse  dixit  et  facta  sunt.  Ipse  jussit 
et  creata  sunt."  The  English  is  nearest  to  the  original  Hebrew.  The 
verb  hamad  means  "to  stand,"  "to  stand  firm,"  "to  persist,"  "  to  en- 
dure," never  "to  create."  But  neither  the  original  nor  these  versions 
give  countenance  to  the  idea  of  a  creation  out  of  nothing. 
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iiig  on  the  <juestioii  of  creation,  it  is  still  further  weakened  by 
a  subsequent  declaration.  In  1839  tlie  "  Longer  Catechism  of 
the  Orthodox  Catholic  Eastern  Church"  was  approved  by  the 
Most  Holy  Governing  Synod,  and  ordered  to  be  publislied  by 
his  Imperial  Majesty  the  Czar  of  all  the  Russias.  The  imperial 
order  is  dated  at  Moscow.  This  authoritative  doctrinal  standard 
has  practically  superseded  the  older  form  of  tiih  orthodox  con- 
fession prepared  by  Mogilas.^  It  may,  therefore,  be  (considered 
the  modern  representative  of  the  faith  lield  by  the  Greek 
Chunih.  It  is  remarkable  that  it  departs  from  the  substantive 
declaration  of  a  making  of  all  things  out  of  the  non-existent  by 
the  Triune  God,  as  held  by  Mogilas;  and,  on  the  subject  of* 
creation,  gives  only  tlie  well  known  form  of  the  Apostolic 
Creed :  "  I  believe  in  one  God,  the  Father,  Almighty,  maker 
of  heaven  and  earth,  and  of  all  things,  visible  and  invisible."* 
The  change  is  significant,  and  forbids  us  to  reckon  the  great 
Eastern  church  as  at  present  holding  tlie  doctrine  in  question. 

The  Protestant  bodies  of  Clu'istians  throughout  the  world 
are  supposed  to  influence  one  hundred  millions  of  the  human 
family.  Tliey  may  be  considered  as  forming,  in  the  aggregate, 
a  great  "  Corps  d" Arinie^^'^  all  under  the  standard  of  the  Cross, 
and  all  opposed  to  papal  claims,  yet  divided  into  a  great  number 
of  divisions,  Ijrigades,  even  regiments,  independent  in  their 
visible  organization.  It  will  suftice  for  our  purposes  to  examine 
tlie  doctrinal  position  of  the  chief  representative  Protestant  de- 
nominations on  the  matter  of  creation  out  of  nothing. 

The  Episcopal  churches,  including  the  Church  of  England 

'  Dr.  Schiiffs  iritroductor}'  note,  ''Creeds  of  Christendom,"  Vol.  II., 
p.  445. 

-  Question  and  answer  07,  Longer  Catechism  of  the  Eastern  Church. — 
''  Creeds  of  Christendom,"  Vol.  II.,  p.  450.  This  "Orthodox  Catechism" 
has  been  translated  from  the  Slavono-Russian  language  into  several  other 
ttaignos,  but  it  nt^ver  appearcil  in  English  until  Dr.  Schaff  introduced  it 
in  his  valuable  work,  p.  445. 
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in  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies,  and  the  several  bodies  governed 
by  prelatical  forms  in  America  and  elsewhere,  have  never,  on 
this  point,  gone  beyond  the  declarations  in  the  thu'ty-nine 
articles  and  the  Apostle's  Creed.  The  first  article,  "  Of  Faith 
in  the  Holy  Trinity,"  states  the  doctrine  of  creation  thus: 
"There  is  but  one  living  and  true  God,  everlasting,  without 
body,  parts  or  passions ;  of  infinite  power,  wisdom  and  good- 
ness; the  Maker  and  Preserver  of  all  things,  both  visible  and 
invisible."  ^  The  form  of  the  Apostle's  Creed,  as  given  in  the 
Anglican  Catechism,  is,  on  this  point,  even  more  simple  than 
the  article  of  faith.  It  is  in  these  words :  "  I  believe  in  God, 
the  Father,  Almighty,  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth."*  It  is 
worthy  of  special  notice  that  the  "  Irish  Articles  of  Religion," 
probably  composed  by  the  learned  Archbishop  James  Ussher, 
Professor  of  Divinity  in  Dublin,  and  wliicli  were  adopted  by 
the  archbishops,  bishops,  and  convocation  of  the  Irish  Epis- 
copal Church,  and  approved  by  the  Viceroy  of  Ireland  in 
1615,  stated  the  doctrine  of  creation  in  tlie  following  form: 
"In  tlie  beginning  of  time,  when  no  creature  had  anyheingy 
God,  by  His  word  alone,  in  the  space  of  six  days,  created  all 
things."  Yet  even  this  form  does  not  declare  a  creation  out 
of  nothing,  for  tliough  no  creatiu'e  had  any  being,  and  every 
creatm-e  had  and  must  have  a  beginning,  yet  uncreated  being 
must  have  existed,  and  thus  the  question  whether  matter  be  un- 
created remains  open.  Moreover,  the  Irish  Articles  did  not  re- 
main in  force,  but  were  practically  superseded  by  the  present 
articles  and  creed  of  the  Episcopal  Cliurcli.' 

»  Thirty-Nine  Articles,  I.,  *' Creeds  of  Christendom;'  Vol.  III.,  p.  487. 
Dr.  Schaff  gives  the  Latin  form,  the  old  Knglish  of  1571,  and  the  American 
revised  form  of  1801.     They  are  all,  on  this  point,  equivalent. 

2  Anglican  Catechism,  A.  D.  1547-1G62,  "  Creeds  of  Christendom,"  Vol. 
III.,  p.  518. 

3  Introiluction  to  *'  The  Irish  Articles  of  Religion,'*  "  Creeds  of  Christen- 
dom," Vol.  III.,  p.  526;   18th  Article,  p.  529. 
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The  "Reformed  Episcopal  Church  hi  America,"- organized 
in  1875,  which  has  so  carefully  sought  to  exclude  from  its 
symbols  the  errors  of  past  generations,  has  retained  the  essen- 
tials of  tlie  Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  gives  tliat  on  "The  Holy 
Trinity"  as  follows:  "There  is  but  one  living  and  true  God, 
who  is  a  Spirit,  everlasting,  of  infinite  power,  wisdom  and 
goodness;  the  Maker  and  Preserver  of  all  things,  both  visible 
and  invisible.  And  in  unity  of  this  Godhead  there  be  three 
persons,  of  one  substance,  po^ver  and  eternity,  the  Father,  the 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Gliost."  ^ 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  which  influences  millions 
of  minds  in  Europe  and  America,  in  its  article  of  faith  on  the 
Holy  Trinity,  adopts  the  belief  of  the  Anglican  Church  in  sub- 
stance, and  declares  that  "  There  is  but  one  living  and  true  God, 
everlasting,  without  body  or  parts ;  of  infinite  power,  wisdom 
and  goodness;  the  Maker  and  Preserver  of  all  things  visible 
and  im^sible."^ 

The  Baptist  communion  throughout  the  world,  which  is  not 
much  below  tlie  Methodist  in  the  numbers  on  which  it  operates, 
so  far  as  it  has  announced  any  distinctive  articles  of  faith,  gives 
no  expression  to  the  doctrine  of  creation  out  of  nothing.  It 
declares  its  view  of  "the  true  God"  tlms:  "We  believe  that 
there  is  one,  and  only  one,  living  and  true  God,  an  infinite,  in- 
telligent Spii'it,  whose  name  is  Jehovah,  the  Maker  and  Supreme 
Ruler  of  heaven  and  earth." ' 

'  Articles  uf  Religion  of  the  Reformed  Episcopal  Church  in  America, 
A.  D.  187;'),  Article  I.,  *'  Crecils  of  Christendom;'  Vol.  III.,  p.  814. 

*  Methodist  Articles  of  Religion,  A.  I).  1784,  Article  I.,  "Greeds  of 
Christendom,"  Vol.  III.,  p.  807. 

^  Baptist  Confession  (New  Hampshire),  A.  D.  1883,  **  Creeds  of  Chris- 
tendom," Vol.  III.,  p.  742.  The  ''  Confession  of  the  Free  Will  Baptists/' 
1834,  1868,  gives  the  doctrine  thus :  *'  The  Scriptures  teach  that  there  is 
only  one  true  and  living  God,  Avh(»  is  a  Spirit,  self-existent,  eternal,  im- 
mutable, omnipresent,  omniscient,  omnipotent,  independent,  good,  wise, 
holy,  just  and  merciful :    the  Creator,   Preserver  and  Governor  of  the 
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The  Congregational  Churches  of  Great  Britahi  and  America 
simply  declare  in  their '' Principles  of  Keligion'' that  "They 
believe  in  one  God,  essentially  wise,  holy,  just  and  good ;  eternal, 
infinite  and  immutable  in  all  natural  and  moral  perfections ;  the 
Creator,  Supporter  and  Governor  of  all  beings  and  of  all  things."  * 

The  Reformed  Church  of  Germany,  whether  in  its  organiza- 
tion as  the  Lutheran  Church  or  as  the  German  Keformed 
Churcli,  has  borne  its  testimony  on  the  point  now  in  question 
with  such  variations  as  to  give  little  weight  to  its  occasional 
deliverances  in  favor  of  a  creation  out  of  nothing.  The  Augs- 
burg Confession,  in  its  first  article,  simply  adopts  the  "  decree 
of  the  Nicene  Synod,"  and  declares  that  there  is  one  Divine 
Essence,  which  is  called  and  is  God,  eternal,  vrithout  body,  in- 
divisible (without  part),  of  infinite  power,  wisdom,  goodness ; 
tlie  Creator  and  Preserver  of  all  things,  visible  and  invisible.* 
And  Luther's  Enchiridion,  or  Small  Catechism,  put  forth  in 
1529,  adopts  only  the  formula  of  the  Apostle's  Creed,  "  I  be- 
lieve in  God,  the  Father  Almighty,  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth ;" 
and,  in  answer  to  the  question  "What  does  this  mean?"  says 
it  means  "  I  believe  that  God  has  created  me  and  all  that  exists."  • 

Universe."— Ibid.  Vol.  III.,  p.  749.  The  "Baptist  Confession  of  1688," 
adopted  early  in  tbe  eighteenth  century  by  the  Philadelphia  Association 
of  Baptist  Churches,  contains  no  article  on  creation.  It  is  found  in  the 
''  Creeds  of  Christendom,"  Vol.  III.,  pp.  738-741. 

'  Declaration  of  the  Congregational  Union  of  England  and  Wales,  A.  D. 
1833,  Article  2,  "  Creeds  of  Christendom,"  Vol.  TIL,  p.  731.  The  Decla- 
ration of  Faith  of  the  National  Council  of  the  Congregational  Churches, 
held  at  Boston,  Mass.,  June  14-24,  1865,  has  no  article  on  creation. — Ibid., 
pp.  734-736.  Nor  has  the  Oberlin  Declaration  of  1871.— Ibid.,  p.  737. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  "  Savoy  Declaration,"  of  1658,  which  gave 
the  faith  and  order  of  the  Congregational  Churches  of  England  at  that 
time,  contained  an  article  similar  to  that  of  the  Westminster  Confession 
as  to  creation  out  of  nothing,  but  this  is  not  repeated  in  their  "  Principles 
of  Religion."— Ibid.,  Vol.  III.,  p.  707. 

•  Augsburg  Confession,  A.  D.  1580,  Ibid.,  Vol.  III.,  p.  7. 

^  Luther's  Small  Catechism,  Ibid.,  Vol.  III.,  pp.  77,  78. 
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I 

No  creation  out  of  notliing  is  taught  thus  far.  But  the  first 
Helvetic  Confession,  adopted  in  1536  by  tlie  German-speaking 
Cantons  of  Switzerland,  in  its  sixth  article,  which  is  "  On  God," 
distinctly  declares  that  He  has  created  by  His  Word,  that  is, 
by  His  Son,  all  things  out  of  nothing}  Yet  again  we  are 
called  on  to  note  that  this  first  confession  was  not  satisfactory, 
and  that  thirty  years  afterwards  the  second  or  later  Helvetic 
Confession  was  adopted,  which  was  highly  approved  by  nearly 
all  the  reformed  churches  on  the  continent  and  in  England  and 
Scotland,  as  being  the  most  elaborate  and  most  catholic  among 
the  Swiss  confessions.'  It  discards  entirely  the  doctrine  of 
creation  out  of  nothing,  and  adopts  substantially  the  words  of 
the  Augsburg  Confession,  declaring  that  God  is  the  Creator  of 
all  things,  visible  and  invisible,  and  that  He  has  created  them 
by  His  co-eternal  Word,  and  preserves  them  by  his  co-eternal 
Spirit.'. 

The  Heidelberg  Catechism,  composed  in  1563,  and  which  is 
so  deservedly  esteemed  for  its  genial  and  devout  spirit,  is  re- 
mai'kable  in  this,  that  it  midertakes  to  depart  from  Luther's  in- 
terpretation of  the  Apostle's  Creed,  and  to  introduce  an  element 
outside  of  and  beyond  its  natural  meaning.  We  have  seen  in 
what  sense  Luther  imderstood  the  article  "  I  believe  in  God,  the 
Father,  Almighty,  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth."  The  Heidel- 
berg has  a  question  on  the  meaning  of  the  same  article,  and 
makes  answer  that  the  Eternal  Father,  out  of  nothing^  made 

*  "  Der  alle  dinge  durch  sein  wort,  das  ist  durch  Seinen  Sohn,  aus  nichts 
geschaffcn  habe."  The  Latin  form  is  equally  distinct,  "  condiderit  omuia 
ex  nihilo."—*' Creeds  of  Christendom,"  Vol.  III.,  p.  213. 

*  It  was  composed  by  Henry  Bullinger,  of  Zurich,  Zwingli's  successor. 
— Note  of  Dr.  Schaff  introducing  this  confession.  Ibid.,  Vol.  III.,  p.  283. 

»  Second  Helvetic  Confession,  Ibid.,  Vol.  III.,  pp.  240,  246.  "  Deus  hie 
bonus  et  omnipoteus  creavit  omnia,  cum  visibilia  tum  invisibilia,  per 
Verbum  Suum  Co-aeternum,  ea  dem  que  quoque  conservat  per  Spiritum 
Suuni  Co-aetcrnum,"  Cap.  VII,  Sec.  I. 
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heaven  and  earth,  with  all  that  m  them  is.^  And  such  is  the 
form  of  doctrine  now  taught  to  tlie  children  of  the  German  re- 
formed congregations.  But  when  we  remember  that  the  doc- 
trme  in  question  does  not  appear  in  the  Augsburg  Confession, 
nor  in  Luther's  Catechism,  nor  in  tlie  second  and  highly  ap- 
proved Helvetic  Confession,  we  are  hardly  authorized  to  con- 
sider it  a  tenet  of  the  great  reformed  church  of  Germany. 

We  are  now  to  consider  the  views  on  this  subject  held  by  the 
large  and  influential  division  of  the  Christian  Churcli  known, 
in  all  its  sub-divisions,  and  through  all  its  secessions,  as  Presby- 
terian. It  has  always  been  held  in  high  esteem  for  the  learn- 
ing and  intellectual  strength  of  its  ministry,  and  for  its  steady 
adlierence  to  such  interpretation  of  the  inspired  word  as  it  be- 
lieved to  be  sound. 

It  is  worthy  of  special  remark  that  the  earliest  confessions  of 
faith  of  this  enlightened  (church,  adopted  in  France,  Belgium 
and  Scotland  soon  after  the  dawn  of  the  Ref onuation,  contained  . 
no  statements  of  the  doctrine  of  creation  out  of  nothing.  The 
French  Confession,  prepared  by  John  Calvin  and  his  pupil 
De  Chandieu,  and  approved  by  a  Synod  at  Paris  in  1559,  sets 
forth  the  doctrine  of  creation  in  these  terms :  "  We  believe  that 
God,  in  three  co-working  persons,  by  His  power,  wisdom  and 
incomprehensible  goodness,  created  all  things,  not  only  the 
heavens  and  the  eai'th,  and  all  that  in  them  is,  but  also  invisible 
spirits.^      Tlie  Belgic  Confession,  composed  in  1561  for  the 

*  "Dass  der  ewige  Fater  unsers  Herrn  Jcsu  Christi,  der  Himmel  und 
Erde  sammt  allem  was  darinnen  ist,  aus  Nichis  erschaffen  " — Question 
and  answer  26,  Heidelberg  Catechism,  "Creeds  of  Christendom,''  Vol.  III., 
p.  315. 

**'Nous  croyons  que  Dieu,  en  trois  personnes  co-operantes,  par  sa 
vertu,  sagesse  et  bonte  incomprehensible,  a  cree  toutes  choses  non  seul- 
ment  le  ciel,  la  terre  et  tout  ce  qui  y  est  contenu ;  mais  aussi  les  esprits 
invisibles." — French  Confession  of  Faith,  "Creeds  of  Christendom,"  Vol. 
III.,  p.  363.     It  may  be  questioned  whether  the  English  translation,  made 
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churches  in  Flanders  and  the  Netherlands,  by  Guy  De  Bres, 
who  died,  a  martyr,  in  1567,  declares,  in  its  second  article,  that 
we  know  God  by  two  means:  firsts  l)y  tlie  creation,  preserva- 
tion and  government  of  the  universe ;  secondly^  and  more  clearly 
and  fully,  by  His  holy  and  divine  Word.  And,  in  the  eighth 
article,  that  "  the  Father  is  the  cause,  origin  and  beginning  of 
all  tilings  visible  and  invisible ;  the  Son  is  the  word,  wisdom 
and  image  of  the  Father;  the  Holy  Ghost  is  the  eternal  power 
and  miglit,  proceeding  from  the  Father  and  the  Son."  ^  The 
Scotch  Confession  of  1560,  which  is  so  old  that  it  gives  Scrip- 
ture passages  according  to  tlie  ancient  version  of  Tyndale  and 
Coverdale,  in  its  tirst  article,  "  Of  God,"  states  the  doctrine  of 
creation  thus:  "Be  whom  we  confesse  and  l)eleve  all'  thingis 
in  hevin  and  eirth,  aswel  visible  as  invisible,  to  have  been 
created,  to  be  reteined  in  their  being,  and  to  be  ruled  and 
guyded  be  His  inscrutable  providence."  ^  None  of  these  forms 
express  the  doctrine  in  question. 

In  fact,  this  doctrine  never  emerged  in  the  forms  of  belief 
of  the  followers  of  Calvin  and  John  Knox  until  the  West- 
minster Assembly  incoi'porated  it  in  their  Confession  of  Faith 
in  1647.  There  it  appears  in  the  chapter  on  creation,  and  is 
thus  expressed:  "It  pleased  God  the  Father,  Son  and  Holy 
Gliost,  for  tlie  manifestation  of  the  glory  of  His  eternal  power, 
wisdom  and  goodness,  in  the  beginning,  to  create  or  make  of 
nothing  the  world  and  all  things  therein,  whether  visible  or  in- 
visible, in  the  spacq  of  six  days,  and  all  very  good." ' 

b}'  Miss  Emily  0.  Butler,  and  adopted  by  Dr.  Schaff,  is  perfectly  accurate 
in  one  point,  i.  e.,  whether  **  incomprehensible"  ought  not  to  qualify 
"  power"  and  "  wisdom"  as  well  as  *'  goodness." 

'  Belgic  Confession,  A.  D.  16G1,  "Creeds  of  Christendom,"  Vol.  III., 
]»p.  084,  389.     The  original  is  remarkable  in  grace  and  beauty. 

«  The  Scotch  Confession  of  Faith,  A.  D.  15G0,  "  Creeda  of  Christendom," 
Vol.  III.,  pp.  439-440. 

'  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  1647,  "  Creeds  of  Christendom,''  Vol. 
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And  this  doctrine  is  distinctly  reatKrmed  in  the  "Larger 
Catechism"  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  in  the  Shorter 
Catechism,  where  it  is  briefly  expressed  thus,  in  answer  to  the 
ninth  question:  "The  work  of  creation  is  God's  making  all 
things  of  nothing^  by  the  word  of  His  power,  in  the  space  of 
six  days,  and  all  very  good."  ^  Moreover,  this  doctrine  is  as- 
serted to  be  vital,  and  upheld  in  argument  by  some  of  the  most 
eminent  divines  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.^  Her  position, 
therefore,  on  the  subject  is  detinite,  at  lea^t  for  the  present. 

We  have  thus  reviewed  the  doctrinal  status  of  each  of  the 
great  divisions  of  Cliristendom  on  this  point.  Our  review  has 
shown  that  many  of  the  most  influential  Christian  bodies  do 
not  assert  the  doctrine  of  creation  out  of  nothing ;  that  it  does 
not  now  appear  in  the  authoritative  creeds  of  the  Greek  and 
Eastern  Churches,  nor  of  the  Episcopal,  Methodist,  Baptist, 
Congregational*,  Lutheran,  German,  nor  Dutch  Reformed 
Churches.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  cannot  be  held  to  be 
a  tenet  sustained  by  tlie  common  "  consensus "  of  Christians, 
and,  therefore,  its  truth  is  open  for  discussion  in  the  forum  of 
reason  and  revelation. 

It  is  a  notable  fact  tliat  the  only  churches  which  now  assert 
it  in  their  symbols  are  the  Koman  Catholic  and  the  Presby- 
terian.    Tet,  on  other  points  of  doctrine,  confessedly  vital,  no 

III.,  p.  611.  Constitution  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States, 
Confession  of  Faith,  Chap.  IV.,  p.  32.  The  Confession  of  the  Waldenses, 
made  in  1655,.  is  equally  explicit  on  this  point :  **  Nous  croyons  que  Dieu 
a  fait  toutes  choses  de  rien,  par  sa  volonte  toute  libre,  et  par  la  puissance 
infinie  de  sa  Parole." — Art.  6,  Breve  Confession  de  Foy  des  Eglises  Re- 
formees  de  Piemont,  "■  Creeds  of  Christendom,"  Vol.  III.,  p.  760.  This- 
Confession  of  a  pious  and  persecuted  people  belongs  to  the  Calvinistic 
family. 

^  Question  and  answer  15th,  Larger  Catechism  ;  Confession  of  Faith,  p. 
181 ;  Shorter  Catechism,  p.  382^ 

«  Dr.  Charles  Hodge's  "Systematic  Theology,"  Vol.  I.,  pp.  558-568;. 
Dr.  J.  H.  Thornwell's  Collected  Writings,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  206-222. 
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two  cliurches  are  more  in  conflict  tliaii  these.  Neither,  alone, 
represents  a  majority  of  Christendom.  Tlieir  ^vide  differences 
on  otlier  points  detract  essentially  from  the  weight  of  their 
"  consensus  "  on  this  point. 

The  Komaii  Catholic  Church  never  asserted  the  doctrine 
until  eighteen  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  had  passed  away, 
and  then  asserted  it  by  a  council  not  "  o^cimienical "  in  any  pro- 
per sense  of  the  term.  And  as  the  Presbyterian  Church  asserts 
it  as  true  doctrine  solely  on  the  alleged  authority  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  refers  in  her  standards  to  the  Scriptures  on  which 
she  relies  to  maintain  it,  we  are  relieved  from  the  authority  of 
himian  creeds,  and  brought  face  to  face  with  the  question :  Has 
God  revealed  to  man  tliat  He  created  all  things  out  of  nothing  i 

But  before  we  approach  this  grave  question,  it  will  be  proper 
to  investigate,  as  far  as  may  l)e  needed,  another,  which  lies 
directly  on  the  line  of  approacli.  The  attentive  student  will 
have  noted  the  fact  that  a  very  large  number  of  the  Christian 
churches  express  their  belief  on  the  subject  of  creation  sub- 
stantially in  the  forms  given  to  us  in  the  creed  adopted  by  the 
Council  at  Nice  (which  assembled  in  the  summer  of  the  year 
325  A.  D.),  or  in  those  used  in  the  well  kno^\Ti  "Apostle's 
Creed,"  which,  although  its  several  articles  had  been  repeated 
bv  a  number  of  Christian  \\Titers  before  and  after  the  Council 
of  Nice,  never  took  its  present  form  in  the  I^tin  Church  until 
about  the  middle  of  the  eij^hth  centurv.^ 

As  to  tlie  decrees  of  tlie  Council  of  Nice,  they  can  of  com'se 
claim  no  inspired  authority — no  authority  save  that  attaching 
to  the  decision  of  a  majority  of  the  three  hundred  and  eighteen 
prelates  and  pn^sbvters  who  composed  it.     As  to  the  Apostle's 

•  rrinoipal  Tull«>oh's  artiolo  on  Oreinis.  Encyc.  Hritau.,  VI.,  p.  661: 
Dr.  Swainson  on  "  T\\v  Xioene  ami  Ai>i>s>tU*'8  Creeds,"  cited  in  a  very  able 
sirtiole  on  "The  Throo  Creeds,"  l>y  Pn>f.  Thomas  Witherow,  of  Magee 
Oolloi^e,  Londonderry,  l^ritish  and  Foreiirn  Kvani:.  Review,  April,  1876. 
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Creed,  it  was  at  one  time  common  to  claim  that  it  was  written 
by  the  apostles  of  Christ  themselves,  and  that  it  is  older  than 
the  New  Testament.^  This  claim  l)egan  with  a  passage  from 
Ambrose,  in  the  fourth  century,  and  Pope  Leo  the  Great  com- 
mitted himself  to  it,  denouncing  the  enemies  of  the  church  as 
rejecting  "  the  symbol  instituted  by  the  apostles."^  A  tradi- 
tion, founded  on  a  spurious  sermon  attributed  to  St.  Augustine, 
went  so  far  as  to  assign  a  designated  clause  to  each  apostle.' 
But  the  doubts  of  Laurentius  Valla  and  Erasmus  led  to  fuller 
investigation,  and  the  work  of  Gerard  Vossius  finally  overthrew 
the  claim.  From  the  time  when  his  book  appeared,  no  com- 
petent scholar  has  ever  renewed  the  assertion  of  apostolic  origin. 
This  venerable  creed  stands  no  higher  in  authority  than  other 
himian  symbols  of  revealed  truth.  ^ 

Thus  it  appears  that  neither  the  Nicene  decree  nor  the  ancient 
creed  of  the  church  can  claim  any  inspired  authority.  What- 
ever they  may  declare  about  creation  cannot  be  said  to  come 
from  God.  But  what  do  they  declare  ?  Creation  out  of  nothing  ? 
Assm'edly  not. 

The  received  text  of  the  original  decree  at  Nice  may  be  thus 
translated:  "We  believe  in  one  God,  the  Father,  Almighty, 
Maker  of  heaven  and  earth,  of  all  things,  visible  and  invisible."  ^ 

*  This  claim,  which  was  deliberately  repeated  in  a  sermon  in  Richmond, 
Va.,  by  a  Roman  Catholic  clergyman  within  a  few  years  past,  was  com- 
pletely undermined  by  Gerard  Vossius,  who,  in  his  work  "  De  Tribus 
Syrabolis,'-'  published  in  1642,  demonstrated  that  the  claim  rests  upon  no 
solid  evidence  whatever. — Swainson  on  the  Creeds,  cited  in  Prof.  Withe- 
row's  article  on  "The  Three  Creeds,"  So.  Pres.  Review,  April,  1877,  p. 
863. 

*  Migne  in  his  Cols.,  Vol.  54,  c.  466,  gives  the  words:  "  Instituto  a 
Sanctis  apostolis  symbolo  repugnantes." 

*  Prof.  Witherow's  Article,  So.  Pres.  Review,  April,  1877,  p.  302. 

*  " //r<7T£t»w/ji£v  £1^  i>a  SEON  IIATEPA  Tzw^roxpazopa^  tzoWjTTj./  oopwjoo 
yjit  ^9,  opariov  re  izavzwy  xai  aopariovr — Forma  Recepta  Ecclesiae  Orien- 
talis,  Nicajno-Constantinopolitau  Creed,  Dr.  Schaff's  "Creeds  of  Christen- 
dom," Vol.  II.,  p.  67. 
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The  received  form  of  the  tirst  article  in  the  Apostle's  Creed  is: 
"  I  believe  in  GikI,  the  Father,  Almighty ;  Ci*eator  of  heaven 
and  earth/'/  Now,  the  Greek  word  used  in  these  forms  is 
"To:r^7Tjv>"*  and  the  Latin  words  use<l  are  ^^  Creator  ^^  ^^  Factjory^ 
''  Condi'to?\'  "  Fahrlcutory  None  of  these  words  convey  the 
idea  of  a  creation  ont  of  nothing.  They  convey  the  simple 
thouglit  of  a  maker,  a  1  milder,  an  architect,  a  founder,  former 
or  framer  of  a  new  faln'ic  or  composition  out  of  existing  ma- 
terials. Even  the  word  "  poet,"  which  conies  directly  from  the 
Greek  word,  never  conveved  to  the  ancient  mind  the  notion  of 
a  creator  out  of  nothing.  No  poet,  however  great  and  however 
(jreative  his  faculties,  has  ever  brought  something  out  of  nothmg. 
His  highest  ju-hievement  and  glory  have  never  gone  l>eyond  the 
creation  of  new  thoughts  and  forms  (»f  beauty  or  grandeur  from 
the  treasures  of  the  past. 

In  fact,  it  would  have  ])een  impossible  for  the  men  who  spoke 
and  wrote  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues  to  have  coined  any 
verl)  or  no^m  which,  in  its  own  unaided  strength,  would  have 
conveyed  the  idea  <>f  creation  t>ut  of  nothing.  They  never  had 
ccmceived  such  an  idea,  and  they  could  not  invent  the  symbol 
of  an  idea  whicli  did  not  exist.  Thev  would  have  been  com- 
pelled  to  use  a  circuity  of  words  in  order  to  bring  out  a  thought  in- 
volving a  contradiction  of  tlieir  received  tnith  "  Ex  nihilo  niljUP 

But  tlnjse  wlio  uphold  tlie  belief  in  creation  out  of  nothing 
assert  that  a  presumption  necessarily  arises  that  this  belief  was 
derived  from  the  Holy  Scriptures.  They  argue  thus:  !None  of 
tlie  lieathen  pliilosophers  of  the  East,  or  of  Greece,  or  of  Kome^ 
believed  this  doctrine.     Tliey  all  held  that  matter  was  not 

^  "  Creduin  DKUM  PATREM  umnipoteutem  ;  Creatorem  coeli  et  terrae." 
— Forma  Ri-ccpta,  Symbolum  Apostolicum,  *'  Creeds  of  Christendom," 
Vol.  II.,  p.  45. 

*  St.  Ircnauis,  who  wrote  a  creed  A.  D.  200,  has  **r«>y  Tre^roei^xorcc  r«y 
/iy/>«w»  xai  TTi'^  P/>.' — Ibid.,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  13,  52.  But  there  is  not  an  ap- 
preciable shallow  of  difference  in  the  meaning. 
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created  out  of  nothing,  but  was  eternal ;  and  that  the  function 
of  the  spiritual  Creator  was  to  create,  mould  and  fashion  into 
forms  of  usefulness  and  beauty  this  eternal  mutter.  But  re- 
ligious philosophers,  under  the  teachings  of  the  inspired  Hebrew 
and  Greek  Scriptures,  began  to  teach  a  different  doctrine,  to-\\dt : 
that  matter  itself  was,  like  all  things  made  out  of  it,  the  creature 
of  God.  As  this  belief  was  entirely  novel,  and  was  asserted 
several  times  by  Clnistian  apologists  within  the  period  of  two 
hundred  and  twenty-five  years  which  intervened  between  the 
death  of  the  apostle  St.  John  and  the  opening  of  the  Council 
of  Nice,  it  is  argued  that  such  a  l)elief,  being  in  conflict  with 
all  heathen  philosophy,  must  have  been  obtained  from  the  in- 
spired Scripture.     Such  is  the  argmnent. 

Even  if  this  were  true — ^if  the  belief  came  from  an  intei'pre- 
tation  of  Scripture,  adopted  in  good  faith  by  these  Christian 
writers — the  question  would  still  be  open  whether  their  inter- 
pretation was  sound.  ^ 

But  the  point  is  plausible  enough  to  justify  farther  uivestiga- 
tion.  We  must,  therefore,  enquire  what  Christian  writers  of 
the  early  period  in  question  did  assert  this  belief,  and  what 
weight  is  to  be  given  to  their  opinions  on  the  subject. 

Saint  Ignatius,  Bishop  of  Antioch,  in  Syria,  who  8u|Pered  mar- 
tyrdom A.  D.  107,  is  the  earliest  \\Titer,  after  the  Apostle  John, 
who  has  left  any  testimony  approaching  to  a  creed.  In  his  epistle 
to  the  Trallians,  he  gives  several  declarations  of  points  of  Chris- 
tian faith,  but  no  announcement  of  creation  out  of  nothing.^ 

Saint  Irenaeus  comes  next  in  time.  He  was  a  native  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  a  disciple  of  Polycarp,  the  martyr  of  Smyrna,  who 
had  unquestionably  enjoyed  the  personal  friendship  and  in- 
struction of  the  Apostle  Jphn.     This  renders  the  testimony  of 

^  Ignatius  of  Antioch,  A.  D.  107,  Epistola  ad  Trallianos,  Cap.  9,  "  Creeds 
of  Christendom/'  Vol.  II.,  p.  11 ;  Appleton's  Cyclop,  of  Biography,  p. 
413,  Edit.  1870. 
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Irenaeus  specially  valuable  and  significant.  He  became  bishop 
of  the  church  at  Lugdunum  (known  afterwards  as  Lyons),  in 
the  south  of  France,  in  the  year  177,  and  in  the  year  180  \vrote 
Ms  great  work  against  heresies.  It  is  probable  that  this  work 
was  written  in  Greek  as  well  as  in  Latin;  but  if  so,  nothing 
remains  of  the  Greek  version  except  a  few  fragments  preserved 
by  subsequent  writers.  Among  those  fragments  we  have  three 
forms  of  a  creed,  two  of  which  are  in  Greek  as  well  as  Latin, 
while  the  third  is  in  Latin  only.^ 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  this  work,  "  Contra  Hcareses,"  was 
specially  written  against  the  early  heretics  known  as  "  Gnostics.'^ 
They  were  distinguished  as  the  most  polished,  learned  and 
wealthy  of  the  Christian  name,  and  their  very  title  indicates  a 
claim  to  superiority  of  knowledge^  "  either  assumed  by  their  own 
pride,  or  ironically  bestowed  by  the  envy  of  their  adversaries."  ^ 

Although  tliey  professed  Christianity,  they  were,  almost 
without  exception,  of  the  Gentile  race,  and  their  principal 
founders  seem  to  have  been  natives  of  Syria  or  Egypt,  and 
deeply  imbued  with  the  ideas  of  Oriental  philosophy.  They 
blended  with  the  faith  of  Christ  many  tenets  obscure,  yet,  in 
their  view,  sublime,  which  tliey  derived  from  the  religion  of 
Zoroaster,  and  among  which  were  the  eternity  of  matter^  the 
existence  of  a  good  and  evil  principle,  and  a  mysterious  hier- 
archy of  the  invisible  world.^ 

Now,  with  sucli  opinions  to  meet  and  refute,  it  is  certain  that 
Irenffius  would  have  at  once  and  distinctly  asserted  the  doctrine 

*  The  forms  all  appear  in  the  "  Creeds  of  Christendom,"  Vol.  II.,  pp. 
13-16.     See  also  Appletoa's  Cyclop,  of  Biography,  Art.  Iren£eiis,  p.  414. 

*  Gibbon's  "Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,"  Am.  Edit.,  with 
Milman's  notes,  Vol.  I.,  p.  520. 

'  Ibid.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  521.  Milman,  in  his  deprecatory  note,  page  620, 
does  not  question  the  statements.  Indeed,  however  sceptical  Gibbon  may 
have  been  concerning  the  Divine  origin  of  Christianity,  his  accuracy  as  a 
historian  seems  to  be  confirmed  rather  than  impeached  by  all  subsequent 
criticism. 
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of  creation  out  of  nothing  if  he  had  found  it  plainly  tauglit  in 
the  Hebrew  and  Greek  Scriptures  received  by  the  church  as 
inspired.  But  in  neither  of-  the  three  forms  of  the  creed  left 
by  liim  does  he  assert  any  such  tenet.  In  the  Greek  form  of 
the  first,  lie  declares  the  faith  of  the  church  in  one  God,  the 
Father,  Almighty,  who  made  the  heaven  and  the  earth  and  the 
seas,  and  all  that  in  them  is.^  The  second  form,  which  is  in 
Latin,  declares  the  belief  of  Christians  in  one  God,  Maker  of 
heaven  and  earth,  and  all  that  in  them  is.*  In  the  third  form, 
which  is  in  Greek,  Irenseus  declares  that  the  spiritual  man  has 
a  full  faith  {-ifTzt^  idoxXr,(n>^)  "  in  one  God,  Almighty,  from  whom 
are  all  things." '  This  form  comes  nearer  to  the  doctrine  in 
question  than  either  of  the  others ;  but  it  is,  at  most,  ambiguous 
and  indefinite.  For  "all  things,"  according  to  the  usage  of 
that  age,  meant  the  whole  creation — all  worlds  and  creatures, 
visible  and  invisible ;  and  to  declare  God  to  be  the  Creator  of 
these  by  no  means  declared  Him  to  have  created  them  out  of 
nothing.  Moreover,  this  form,  being  from  the  same  writer, 
must  be  construed  with  reference  to  and  in  the  same  sense  with 
the  other  forms  which  do  not  assert  the  doctrine  in  question. 
It  mast,  therefore,  be  conceded  that  tliis  early  Christian  father, 
though  writing  against  heretics,  one  of  whose  tenets  was  the 
eternity  of  matter,  has  not  designated  and  condemned  that  tenet 
as  a  heresy. 

Cyprian,  the  great  bishop  and  martyr  of  Carthage,  died  A.  D. 
258,  leaving  a  few  fragments  of  a  creed,  in  which  the  doctrine 
of  creation  out  of  notliing  does  not  appear.** 

'  "Afs"  ttV^i  Hzov  llaTcftfjL  7:a\fToxfKXTof)a  rov  TzeTztnriXoTa  tov  oupai/ni/  xai  rr^V' 
yr,./  xai  za^  liakatTfTa^  xai  izw^za  za  £>  atjzoi^." — Contra  Huueses,  Lib.  I., 
Cap.  10,  as  given  in  "  Creeds  of  Christendom,"  Vol.  II.,  p.  18. 

*  In  Unum  Deum,  credentes,  Fabricatorem  coeli  et  terrae  et  omnium 
quae  in  eis  sunt. — Ibid.,  Vol.  II.,  p.  16. 

»  "  E^  ou  za  r«>Ta."— Adv.PIa'r.,Lib.  IV.,Cap.33,Ibid.,Vol.II.,p.l6. 

*  One  of  these  fragments  is  in  the  Epistle  to  Magnus,  Ep.  69,  Al.  76. 
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Novatiaii,  first  a  presbyter  and  afterwards  a  schismatical 
bishop  of  Koine,  composed,  about  A.  I).  250,  a  creed  in  the 
Latui  language,  which  simply  declares  belief  in  God,  the  Father, 
and  Almighty  Lord,  that  is,  the  most  perfect  Maker  of  all 
things.^ 

Gregory,  sur named  Thaumaturgus  from  his  supposed  power 
of  working  miracles>',  was  Bishop  of  Neo-C?esarea  from  A.  D. 
240  to  270,  and,  by  his  preaching  and  influence,  changed  it 
from  a  heathen  to  a  Christian  city.  Three  forms  of  a  creed 
are  ascribed  to  him,  two  of  w^liich  are  certainly  spurious.  The 
genuine  form  is  in  Greek,  and  it  is  a  strong  proof  how  eai'ly 
superstitious  traditions  crept  into  the  church,  to  mark  that 
GregoiT  of  Kyssa,  who  lived  a  hundred  years  after  the  supposed 
miracle-working  Gregory,  gives  us  a  legend  that  this  form  of 
<}reed  was  revealed  in  a  vision  by  the  Apostle  John,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Virgin  Mary!*  From  whatever  som'ce  it  was 
obtained,  it  is  certain  that  it  announces  no  doctrine  of  creation 
out  of  nothing,  ])ut  does  declare,  in  strong  words,  the  divinity 
of  Christ,  and  that  He  is  '*  the  Power  which  produces  all  crea- 
tion."' 

Lucian,  of  Antioch,  was  a  very  learned  presbyter,  who  died 
by  martyrdom,  A.  I).  311,  under  the  Emperor  Maximin.  His 
creed  was  found  after  his  death,  and  was,  with  thi*ee  similar 
forms,  laid  before  the  Synod  of  Antioch,  held  in  341,  with  tKe 
hope  that  it  might  be  substituted  for  the  Nicene  Creed.  It  is 
sometimes  called  "the  Second  Antiochean  formula,"  and  is 
esteemed  for  fullness  and  ingenuity.     It  declares  a  belief  in 

The  other  in  the  Syiiodical  Epistle  to  Jainiarius  autl  other  Numidian 
bishops,  Ep.  70. — *' Creeds  of  Christendom,''  Vol.  II.,  p.  20- 

*  ''Keriim  omnium  perfectissimum  comUtorem:' — Ibid.,  Vol.  II.,  p.  21. 

*  Introductory  note,  by  Dr.   »Schaff,   to  Gregorius  Thaumaturgus,   of 
Keo-Ca'sarea,  about  A.  D.  270. — Ibid.,  Vol.  II.,  p.  24. 

^  "  Jt.)va}ii<^  T7j^  o/.7j^  xTimwi  7:oi7jT'.x7j" — Ibid. 
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one  God,  tlie  Father,  Almighty,  the  Maker  and  Provider  of  all 
things.^ 

Arius,  the  presbyter  of  Alexandria,  whose  heresy  as  to  Christ, 
the  Son  of  God,  kindled  the  greatest  theological  controversy  of 
the  early  church,  and  became  the  occasion  of  the  Nicene  Council 
and  decrees,  has  left  on  record  his  private  creed,  composed  about 
A.  D.  328.  It  is  to  be  condemned,  not  for  the  beliefs  it  ex- 
presses, but  for  those  it  omits.  It  declares  that  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  is  Son  of  the  Almightj'  Father,  and  was  begotten  of  Him 
before  all  ages,  and  is  the  Divine  Logos,  through  whom  all  things 
were  made,  both  tliose  in  the  heavens  and  those  on  the  earth.^ 

And,  last  but  not  least,  we  have  Eusebius,  Bishop  of  Ca^sarea, 
in  Palestine,  the  church  historian,  the  friend  and  eulogist  of 
the  Emperor  Constantine,  and  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Council  of  Nice.  He  has  given  us  the  form  of  a  creed,  which 
he  declares  that  liis  church  at  Cfesarea  had  received  from  former 
bishops  in  catechizing  and  at  baptism,  and  that  he  himself  had 
learned  it  from  Scripture,  and  l)elieved  and  taught  it,  and  had 
laid  it  before  the  Emperor  and  the  Council.  This  creed,  in  the 
articles  on  creation,  goes  no  farther  than  the  Nicene  decree, 
which  we  have  already  examined.^  It  asserts  no  doctrine  of 
creation  out  of  nothing. 

In  truth,  this  doctrine  appears  only  in  two  ^\Titers  of  creeds 

^  ^^Ttt'/  TiDv  nXoiv  orf!iun)[tY<r^  T-  /.at  Tzoir^TYj'^  /.a:  ~/>o>or^7ryV."  This  creed  is 
given  in  Socrates,  Hist.  Eccl.,  Lib.  II.,  Cap.  10-18  ;  Sozomen,  Hist.  Eccl., 
Lib.  III.,  Cap.  5,  VI.,  ]2.— "  Creeds  of  Christendom,"  Vol.  II.,  pp.  25-28. 
It  is  noticeable  that  Plato's  word  "  fhjfuifuftpt>,^'  as  applied  to  the  Divine 
Creator,  seems  to  have  been  introduced  here  for  the  first  time  in  a  Chris- 
tian creed.  The  classical  scholar  needs  not  to  be  told  that  it  is  not  a 
stronger  wurd  than  '' -r^r^jDj^","  and,  in  fact,  means  "an  artisan,"  ''an 
artist,"  "  one  who  exercises  a  handicraft  trade."  Voltaire,  with  all  his 
badinage,  does  no  more  than  justice  to  Plato  in  his  "  Songe  De  Platon." — 
Komans,  Tome  II.,  pp.  305-368. 

*  Private  creed  of  Arius,  A.  D.  828. — "Creeds  of  Christendom,  Vol.  II., 
p.  28. 

3  It  is  given  by  Dr.  Schaff,  "  Creeds  of  Christendom,"  Vol.  II.,  pp.  29,  30. 
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during  the  period  from  the  death  of  John  the  Apostle  to  the 
Council  of  Nice.  These  writers  are  TertuUian  and  Origen. 
That  they  were  both  learned  and  eminent  is  conceded.  But 
in  estimating  the  weight  of  their  authority  on  this  point  we 
must  consider  certain  facts  which  take  much  from  it. 

CJuintus  Septimius  Florens  TertuUian  was  the  son  of  a  Roman 
centurion,  and  was  born  in  Carthage  about  A.  D.  160.  He 
was  trained  a  lawyer,  and  rose  to  eminence  in  the  courts.  Bom 
and  raised  a  heathen,  he  was  converted  to  Christianity,  and  was 
soon  afterwards  ordained  a  presbyter  in  the  church  of  Carthage. 
He  entered  keenly  into  all  the  debated  questions  of  the  church, 
and  WTote  thirty  treatises  on  them,  wliich,  although  they  exhibit 
the  uncon(j[uerable  zeal  and  fervor  of  his  hearty  do  not  give  us 
so  favorable  a  view  of  his  head.  His  arguments  are  frequently 
edged  with  satire  and  loaded  with  severe  vituperation.  Figures 
swell  into  absurd  hyperbole,  and  his  language  is  often  "so 
twisted  as  to  be  obscure."  It  is  tnie  that  all  this  might  have 
l)een  consistent  with  soundness  and  orthodoxy,  but  he  fell  into 
worse  errors  than  faults  of  rhetorics 

In  his  day,  the  heresy  of  the  Phrygian  Montanus  broke  out 
into  flame.  Carried  away  by  a  temperament  for  which  his 
,  compatriots  had  long  l)een  famed,  and  which  led  them  into 
those  forms  of  nature-worship  that  delighted  in  magic  and 
ecstasies,  Montanus  mused  on  the  supernatural  element  in 
Christianity  until  he  conceived  tlie  idea  that  he  was  himself  the 
Paraclete  promised  by  Christ.  He  did  not  claim  to  be  the 
Holy  Ghost,  but  the  predicted  Enlivener,  Purifier,  Comforter. 
He  threw  himself  into  states  of  transport  and  raved  with  fluent 
sublimity.  Many  followers,  among  whom  were  two  ladies, 
caught  the  infection.  A  new  church  was  founded  at  Pepoza, 
which  they  called  the  "  New  Jerusalem,"  and  visions,  tongues 
and  nervous  spasms  were  a  daily  spectacle.^ 

^  Prof.  Eadie's  Article  "  Montanus,"  Appleton's  Cyclop,  of  Biography, 
587  ;  Gibbon's  "Decline  and  Fall,"  Am.  Kdit.,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  629.     Such- 
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To  this  heretical  folly  TertuUian  gave  in  his  adhesion,  about 
the  close  of  the  second  century,  and  he  began  immediately  to 
maintain  it  in  writing,  and  continued  to  do  so  up  to  the  time 
of  his  death,  which  occurred  about  A.  D.  220.^  And  even  be- 
fore he  professed  Montanism,  some  of  his  works  exhibit  a 
mysticism  which  showed  a  leaning  in  that  direction.  From 
such  a  man,  capable  of  such  extravagance,  we  ought  not  to 
expect  a  form  of  sound  words,  nor  ought  we  to  give  weight  to 
any  disputed  article  of  faith  announced  by  him. 

Now,  it  was  this  hot-headed  and  heretical  Afi*ican  wh6  first 
gave  expression  to  the  idea  of  creation  out  of  notliing  as  an 
article  of  Chi'istian  belief.  He  has  given  three  forms  of  the 
creed,  all  m  his  own  Latin  tongue.  The  first  form  declares  a 
belief  in  "one  God,  Almighty,  the  Maker  of  the  world."-  The 
second  form,  which  bears  internal  evidence  that  it  was  written 
after  he  had  adopted  the  paraclete  heresy,  declares  a  belief  in 
the  Son  of  the  one  God,  His  word  {Logos)  who  proceeded  from 
Him,  by  whom  all  things  were  made,  and  without  whom  nothing 
was  made.'  The  last  form  is  the  only  one  that  states  the 
doctrine  in  question.     It  is  in  these  words :  "  We  believe  that 

extravagancies  have  not  been  unknown  in  modern  times.  Edward 
Irving's  follies  in  London,  into  which  he  was  betrayed  by  first  yiehliiig 
to  the  mystic  teachings  of  Coleridge,  approach  the  borders  of  Montanism, 
and  are  still  alive  in  the  Irvingite  Church. 

^  Article  "  TertuUian,"  by  Prof.  Eadie,  Appleton's  Cyclop,  of  Biography, 
p.  932;  Article  "  Montanists,"  New  Am.  Cyclop.,  Vol.  XL,  p.  677;  In- 
troductory note  to  TertuUian,  A.  D.  200,  by  Dr.  SchatT,  "  Creeds  of  Chris- 
tendom," VoL  JL,  p.  16.  The  learned  English  Bishop,  Dr.  Lightfoot, 
throws  additional  discredit  upon  TertuUian  by  showing  that  he  "is  the 
first  to  assert  direct  sacerdotal  claims  on  behalf  of  the  Christian  ministry." 
—''Christian  Ministry,"  Edit.  1878,  N.  Y.,  pp.  126-128. 

•  "  In  Unicum  Deum  Omnipotentum,  Mundi,  c&iiditorem'' — Tertull., 
De  Virgiuibus  Velandio,  Cap.  L,  "  Creeds  of  Christendom,"  Vol.  XL,  p.  17. 

•  Adversus  Praxeam  (a  Unitarian  who  taught  that  the  Father  suifered). 
Cap.  2.  He  begins  this  form  **  Nos  vero  et  semper,  et  nunc  magis  ut 
insttuctiores  per  Paracletum." — Ibid.,  Vol.  IL,  p.  17. 
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there  is  but  one  God,  and  no  other  besides  the  Maker  of  the 
world,  who  produced  the  universe  out  of  nothing."  ^ 

Considering  the  progress  that  Tertullian  had  made  in  the 
belief  in  ecstasies,  visions,  spasms  and  other  heresies,  and  con- 
sidering also  that  the  prior  forms  of  belief  expressed  by  him 
contain  no  such  doctrine,  we  are  justified  in  the  conclusion  tliat 
he  thi'ew  out  this  statement  without  authority  and  ^Wthout  any 
deliberate  thought  on  the  subject. 

We  come  now  to  the  testimony  of  Origen,  surnamed  Adiman- 
tius.  He  was  ])orn  in  Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  A.  D.  185,  and 
died  in  the  city  of  Tyre,  A.  D.  254.  He  was,  therefore,  twenty- 
five  years  younger  than  Tertullian.  It  is  impossible  to  with- 
hold from  him  our  admiration,  on  account  of  his  genius,  his 
piety,  his  immense  learning  and  labors,  his  heroic  constancy 
under  persecution ;  it  is  equally  impossible  to  deny  his  nim[ierou8 
heresies  and  follies,  which  were  so  great  and  so  apparent  in  his 
writings  that  his  orthodoxy  was  impeached  in  liis  life  time,  and 
long  after  his  death  he  was  solemnly  condemned  as  a  heretic 
by  the  Council  of  Constantinople,  A.  D.  544;  and  the 
emperor  required  that  he  himself,  as  well  as  his  errors,  should 
be  condemned.-  In  obedience  to  this  requisition,  the  council 
launched  ten  anathemas  against  "  the  venomous  doctrine "  of 
Origen,  and  wound  up  ])y  a  solemn  sentence  of  damnation  on 
himself  personally,  designating  him  by  his  surname  also,  lest 
any  question  of  identity  should  arise.'     From  this  time  it  has 

*  "  Unum  onuiiuu  Duum  esse,  nee  aliiim  praeter  Muiidi  Coiulitorem  qui 
universa  de  nihilo  priuliixerit.'' — l)c  Praescript,  Hceret.,  Cap.  13,  "  Creeds 
of  Christendom,"  Vol.  IT.,  p.  19. 

^  "  Ut,  cum  erroribus  suis,  auctor  ipse  Origenes  damnaretur."  Baronius, 
cited  by  the  Jesuit  Ktienne  Binet,  who,  in  1629,  published  a  book  in 
Paris  concerning  the*  salvation  of  Origen,  taking  the  affirmative  of  the 
question  with  fear  and  trembling. — Bayle,  Art.  Origen,  Diet.  Hist,  et 
Crit.,  Tome  III.,  pp.  2124,  2125,  note  D. 

^  "  Anathema  etiam  ipsi  Origeni  qui  dicitur  Adimantius."  There  was 
another  Origen,  the  disciple  and  friend  of  Porphyrj',  who  was  cotemporary 
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been  the  lixed  belief  of  a  large  number  of  theologians  in  the 
communion  of  Rome  that  Origen  is  in  hell.  Very  few  persons 
in  that  communion  dare  to  doubt  concerning  his  eternal  dam- 
nation.^ 

Charity  may  induce  us  to  take  the  side  advocated  by  the 
Jesuit  Binet  and  others,  who  hope  better  tilings  for  Origen. 
But  it  remains  true  that,  both  in  creed  and  practice,  he  adopted 
errors  so  grave  as  entirely  to  destroy  confidence  in  his  judg- 
ment. Early  in  life  he  practised  against  himself  a  deed  not  to 
be  named,  and  which  can  be  alluded  to  only  to  show  that  he 
was  capable  of  a  misinterpretation  of  Scripture  gross  and 
suicidal.  His  doctrine  of  salvation,  so  imiversal  as  to  include 
lost  men  and  devils,  would  not  now  be  objected  to  by  that  part 
of  the  Anglican  Church  who  sympathize  with  Canon  Farrar, 
and  the  author  of  "  Death  of  Death ;"  but  his  teachings  that 
souls  had  sinned  before  they  were  in  human  bodies;  that  the 
sun,  moon  and  stars  are  living  creatures;  that,  at  the  day  of 
judgment,  guardian  angels  will  be  chastised  if  they  have  not 
done  well  their  duty  in  guarding  the  men  committed  to  their 
care ;  that  the  stars  are  books,  in  which  angels  have  written  the 
horoscopes  of  men,  and  that  they  have  taught  to  men  so  much 
of  this  judicial  asti'ology  as  will  enable  them  to  draw  the  secrets 

with  the  great  man  of  the  name.  Bayle  gives  all  the  authorities. -r-Dict. 
Hist,  et  Crit.,  Tome  III.,  p.  2125  ;  Appleton's  Cyclop,  of  Biography,  Art. 
"Origen,"  p.  654. 

'  "  II  ya  beaucoup  de  theologiens  dans  la  communion  de  Rome  qui 
croient  que  ce  Pere  est  dans  les  Enfers." — Bayle,  Diet.,  III.,  2124.  "  Peu 
de  personnes  dans  cette  communion  oseut  douter  de  sa  damnation  eternelle." 
— Ibid,  p.  2128.  Bayle  sustains  these  statements  by  abundant  authorities, 
and  even  gives  an  alleged  vision,  seen  by  a  good  man,  who,  finding  him- 
self troubled  concerning  the  salvation  of  Origen,  after  ardent  prayers  of 
a  holy  old  man,  saw  a  part  of  hell  opened,  and  there  recognized  a  number 
of  noted  heresiarchs,  in  the  midst  of  whom  was  Origen,  "qui  etoit  la 
damne  parmi  les  autres,  et  charge  d*  horreur,  de  flammes  et  de  confusion." 
—Ibid,  p.  2125,  note  D. 
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of  nativity,  though  without  violence  to  free  vrill ;  that  the  earth 
is  a  large  animal,  capable  of  good  and  evil,  and,  therefore, 
worthy  of  reward  or  punishment,  according  to  its  conduct ;  and 
that  after  the  day  of  judgment  women  will  be  transformed  into 
men,^  and  other  similar  vagaries,  deprive  him  of  all  claim  to 
the  confidence  of  men  of  sober  minds. 

We  are  thus  prepared  to  receive  with  suspicion  and  to  attach 
very  little  weight  to  Origen's  declarations  of  the  belief  of  the 
church.  His  work,  IIbjh  «/>/wv,  ^' On  the  Principles  of  Christi- 
anity," was  wi-itten  in  Greek,  but  only  exists  now  in  the  Latin 
version  of  Rufinus,  which  has  long  been  regarded  by  competent 
scholars  as  loose  and  inaccurate.*  This  work  sets  forth  a  creed 
as  the  "form  of  those  things  whicli  are  manifestly  delivered  by 
the  preaching  of  the  apostles."  The  first  article  is,  that  there 
is  one  God,  who  created  and  framed  everytliing,  and  who,  ichen 
nothing  iofi8^  brought  everytliing  into  being.' 

Admitting  the  translation  by  Kufinus  to  be  correct,  the  sense 
is  plain  and  unequivocal,  but,  for  reasons  above  given,  it  cannot 
have  any  more  authority  than  the  similar  declaration  of  Ter- 
tullian. 

Tims  we  reach  the  fact  that,  in  the  period  between  the  Apostle 
John  and  the  Council  of  Nice,  eight  noted  Christian  writers — 
Ignatius,  Irena^us,  Cyprian,  Novatian,  Gregory  Thaumaturgus, 
Lucian,  Arius  and  Eusebius — gave  forms  of  creeds,  all  pro- 
fessedly drawn  from  the  Scriptures,  or  from  the  teacliings  of 
the  apostles,  and  in  none  of  them  is  the  doctrine  of  creation  out 
of  nothing  set  forth ;  while  two  only — Tertullian  and  Origen — 

*  All  these  tenets  were  attributed  as  heresies  to  Origen  by  the  church. 
— Bayle,  Diet.  Hist,  et  Grit.,  Tome  III.,  pp.  2124,  2126. 

*  Dr.  Schaflf  so  characterizes  it. — Introductory  note  to  Origen,  of  Alex- 
andria, about  A.  D.  230,  "  Creeds  of  Christendom,"  Vol.  II.,  p.  21. 

'  "  Primo,  quod  unus  Deus  est,  qui  omnia  creavit  atque  composuit, 
quique,  cum  nihil  esset^  esse  fecit  universa." — De  Principiis,  Lib.  I.,  Pref., 
4-r>,  Ibid.,  Vol.  II.,  p.  22. 
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gave  forms  expressing  tliis*  doctrine,  and  their  authority  is 
greatly  weakened,  if  not  entirely  destroyed,  by  their  own  grave 
depai-tures  from  orthodoxy.  Certainly  the  weight  of  authority, 
during  this  formative  period,  is  against  the  doctrine  in  question. 

This  relieves  the  subject  from  the  last  trammel  of  human 
creeds,  and  enables  us  to  come,  without  prejudi(;e  or  preposses- 
sion, to  the  simple  question :  Do  the  inspired  Scriptures  teach 
that  God  created  the  universe  out  of  nothing  ? 

In  discussing  this  (question,  we  can  hardly  go  amiss  in  taking, 
as  the  strongest  alleged  proofs  of  this  doctrine,  those  passages 
from  the  Holy  Scriptures  which  are  referred  to  and  relied  on 
in  the  Confession  of  Faith  and  Larger  and  Shorter  Catechisms 
of  the  Westminster  Assembly,  and  those  put  forth  by  eminent 
divines  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  If  these  do  not  establish 
the  doctrine,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  it  is  not  found  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. These  passages  will,  therefore,  be  considered  in  their 
proper  order. 

The  lirst  passage  is  the  wliole  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis, 
but  especially  the  lirst  verse. ^  That  verse,  in  our  received 
English  translation,  is  as  follows:  "In  the  beginning,  God 
created  the  heaven  and  the  earth." 

Assuming,  for  the  present,  that  this  is  a  perfectly  accurate 
translation  of  the  original,  the  question  arises,  how  can  creation 
out  of  nothing  ])e  held  as  taught  in  it?  Certainly  it  is  not  ex- 
pressed, unless  it  be  previously  showni  that  the  verb  "  to  create  " 
means,  by  its  own  unaided  significance,  "to  create  out  of 
nothing."  Such  a  pretence  will  be  found  to  be  contradicted  by 
the  usage  of  the  verb  in  thousands  of  instances  since  it  was 
first  introduced  into  our  language  from  the  Latin  tongue,  m 
which,  as  we  have  already  noted,  it  is  constantly  used  to  convey 

'  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  on  Creation,  p.  32 ;  Larger  Cate- 
chism, question  15th  and  answer,  p.  181;  Shorter  Catechism,  question 
9th  and  answer,  p.  382  ;  "  Creeds  of  Christendom,"  Vol.  III.,  pp.  Gil,  677. 
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the  idea  of  moulcling,  forming,  fabricating,  inaking  new  things 
out  of  existing  materials.  No  sound  scliolar  will  hazard  his 
reputation  by  deliberately  asserting  that  a  making  out  of  nothing 
is  meant  by  the  plain  English  word  "create." 

But  it  lias  ])een  sometimes  asserted,  by  wTiters  claiming  to  be 
philologists,  and  especially  learned  in  the  Hebrew  language, 
that  the  verb  hara^  in  the  inspired  original,  and  which  is  trans- 
lated bv  the  Kntijlish  verb  create,  certainlv  means  "created  out 
of  nothing"  in  this  opening  verse  of  the  holy  Scriptures.^  It 
is  impossible  to  maintain  this  ground;  for  the  radical  and 
primary  idea  conveyed  by  this  word  hira  is  that  of  cuttings 
cutting  t»ut,  ciirving,  parhig — ideas  which  win  only  exist  on  the 
i»onditii»n  of  something  previously  existing  from  which  a  new 
form  can  be  cut  i)ut  or  carved.  In  the  radical  syllalde  iar, 
fn)m  which  the  verb  is  formed,  the  notion  of  cutting,  breaking, 
separating,  is  inexorably  inherent.  The  farther  meanings  of 
the  verb  }hii\u  given  by  the  highest  authority  on  the  subject, 
aiv:  to  form,  to  create,  to  produce,  to  beget,  to  bring  forth; 
auil  the  (Terman  won!  sc/iafen^  Danish  *'Xv7^',  Belgio-Duteh 
schittren^  English  s/idve  all  belong  to  the  same  stock.  No  com- 
^vtent  Hebraist  has  ever  ventureii  to  assign  as  even  one  of  the 
meanings  of  fnira  the  detinition  "to  create  out  of  notliing."' 
The  only  appri>ach  to  it  is  the  detinition  that  the  word  **  implies 
the  iivation  oi  somethin^r  new,  not  l»ofore  existiuir,"  which  is 
reuililv  admitttnl. 

This  same  verb  f^-ira  is  four  times  again  useil  in  the  first 
chapter  i»f  iienesis.     In  the  twenty-lirst  verse  we  read,  **  And 

■  This  i:roi;!id  is  vli^T:•..vt'.y  taken  by  rriucipal  Dawson,  t>f  the  McGill 
Tnivorsity.  M«^utroal.  in  hi^  riA\:it  w.^rk.  **  The  Oriijin  of  the  World  Ac- 
oovvlir.i:  t  »  Kevelat:  ui  j.-vl  Soimko."  Harpor':?  K-lit..  1S7T.  pp.  90-92. 

-  N*  hijihiT  aii:h.»ritY  vxi>i>  th.m  Goseriius.  s*  Imi:  Professor  in  the 
I'liiwrsiiv  ■»!*  HariO,  \Vit:o:nlvr^,  !li>  ro:»v.t.i:i":i  :is  a  Hebrew  scholar 
AvA  \'  \  •. .  -^  i:ra  J  ^  ht  r  ': : .;  >  o .  >  r.  ^M : . : '.  y  i : .  o  r  -.  a  so  1 .  1 :  w  :1  i  be  su  ffi  o  ie  r  t  to  refer 
!v^  li-.s  ■■  Hv  ■  row  .*::-.:  K!u'.'.>:;  l.ox'..'  ^i.  *  .  v.  ::-.i<  vor'\  r.  172. 
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God  created  great  whales,  and  every  living  creature  that  nioveth, 
which  tlie  waters  brought  forth  abundantly,  after  their  kind, 
and  every  winged  fowl  after  liis  kind."  To  say  that  these  great 
lish  and  winged  fowl  were  created  out  of  nothing  is  an  assump- 
tion unfounded  and  hardly  reverent.  The  world  of  earth,  air 
and  waters  was  in  existence,  furnishing  all  the  needed  material 
elements,  and,  in  the  previous  verse,  the  power  of  God  is 
declared  in  causing  the  waters  to  bring  forth  abundantly  moving 
creatures,  witli  life,  and  fowls  to  fly  above  the  earth  in  the 
atmosphere.  No  bringing  out  of  nothing  is  anywhere  expressed 
or  implied ;  for  even  the  inscrutable  principle  of  life  came,  not 
from  nothing,  but  from  the  Almighty  Spirit. 

The  remaining  instances  of  the  use  of  the  verb  Vara  in  this 
chapter  are  in  the  twenty-seventh  verse,  where  it  is  used  three 
times  in  declaring  the  creation  of  man,  in  the  image  of  God, 
and  male  and  female.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  competent 
biblical  scholar  can  contend  that  the  word  in  this  verse  means 
to  create  out  of  nothing.  It  cannot  have  such  meaning;  for 
we  are  expressly  taught  in  the  next  chapter  that  "  the  Lord 
God  formed  man  of  the  dust  of  the  earth,"  and  that  woman 
was  made  from  a  part  of  man,  taken  from  him  for  the  purpose. 
And  as  to  the  informing  and  indiWdual  spirit  with  which  man 
w^as  endowed,  we  are  taught  that  God  "breathed  into  his 
nostrils  the  breatli  of  life,  and  man  became  a  living  soul."^ 
That  man  was  not  created  out  of  nothing  likewise  appears  by 
the  twenty-sixth  verse  of  the  first  chapter,  in  which  "  God  said : 
Let  us  make  man  in  our  image."  Here  the  verb  used  is  haaluiy 
which  is  constantly  used  in  the  sense  of  the  German  machen^  and 
the  English  make^  and  signifies  to  build,  to  manufacture,  to  pre- 
pare, to  produce  by  labor.*  No  scholar  pretends  that  this  verb 
means  to  create  out  of  nothing. 

'  Genesis  ii.  7. 

*  Gesenius'  Lexicon,  p.  802. 
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If  the  verl)  h<n\i  cannot  be  proved  to  mean  a  creation  out  of 
notliing  in  tlie  tiivt  chapter  of  Genesis^,  it  certainly  cannot  he 
j)rove<l  to  have  that  meaning  anywhere  in  the  Scriptures.  That 
it  often  means  the  production  <»f  sometliing  neic — something 
theretofoiv  unknown,  some  novel  phenomenon — is  i-eadily  ad- 
mitted.^ Gi>d's  creation  of  material  worlds,  and  of  miraculous 
phemunena  in  this  world,  have  )»een  )ieic  in  all  creative  and 
miraculous  ages,  and  we  have  n(;>  reason  to  doubt  that  such  new 
exhibitions  of  His  pc>wcr  are  yet  to  come;  but  tliey  do  not 
come  out  of  nothimj.  In  truth,  as  though  to  negative  by  in- 
spired usage  this  pretension,  this  verb  bara  is  sometimes  so  used 
in  the  Scriptures  that  it  cannot  mean  cix»ation  out  of  nothing. 
An  example  ik^cui-s  in  Isaiah  liv.  16:  ''Behold,  I  have  created 
(the  verb  is  hara)  the  smith  that  bloweth  tlie  coals  in  the  tire, 
and  that  bringeth  forth  an  instrument  f(»r  his  work;  and  I  liave 
createil  (same  verb)  the  waster  to  destroy."  Neither  the  con- 
text nor  the  phiin  meaning  of  this  vei*se  will,  without  sacri- 
iigituis  violence,  justify  the  pretence  of  a  creation  out  of  nothing. 

Principal  Dawsv^n  quotes,  M'ith  evident  approbation,  the 
statement  of  Professor  Closes  Stiuxrt,  of  Andover,  that  if  tliis 
wonl  hara  "  doe>  not  mean  to  create  in  the  liighest  sense," — 
ahat  is,  in  the  sense  of  creatinir  out  of  nothinir.) — '*then  the 
Hebrews  hail  no  wc»rd  by  which  they  couhl  designate  this  idea."  * 
No  dcmbt  thi-  i>  true,  but  it  dcKJs  not  at  all  lielp  the  cause  of 
tlie  advocates  of  creation  out  of  nothing.     In  truth,  there  is  \\v 

^  T  '  thi>  o:itiu« TV  n.ust  i'O  ivlVrrfil  tlio  iii>t;iiR'05t  oito«l  by  Prindpal 
l>ii\vs.i. — "lit-  fr-m  N^:m^tT^  xvi.  3<>.  wht-rt-  the  ptTlVotly  iifW  pheiinnienMii 
K.>i  the  o.»rth"»  i'poiiiiiu'  ii '..■':  ?wail 'WiiiLr  up  Pathan  aiul  his  co-rehels  U 
ipvikei.  "i"  as  0'-r>  a-  i  --f  *' crv.iti!:;:  i/»ci;vn  a  cn.ati'iii ;"  the  ether,  from 
Ex'»«ius  xxxiv.  1«».  whvre  t'tio  >a:i.c  verb  i^  usoii  in  referenci*  tn  the 
'•  marveU  siioh  as  ii.ivv  u-'t  i  ev:.  <:■■:. e  ii.  all  the  earth,  ipt  in  any  nation." 
by  meaii>  \viier«-  -M  i-i  w- ul-i  e^-M'  ".:-;.  the  Uraelites  in  Talestine. — '•  Origin 
v!  tne  >N  .r.i.     p.  '.•!. 

*  Ibii.  p.  '.M». 
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such  sirigle  word  in  Hebrew,  or  in  any  other  language  known 
to  philology.  We  will  not  say  that  no  such  w^ord  can  be  in- 
vented, because,  as  the  idea  or  notion  exists,  human  ingenuity 
may  be  competent  to  invent  a  sigii^  in  a  single  verb,  of  such 
idea.  But  the  fact  that  no  such  single  word  has  been  found  in 
any  language,  dead  or  living,  affords  a  strong  presumption 
against  the  doctrine. 

But  Principal  Dawson,  adopting  apparently  the  view  of 
another  writer,  insists  that  "in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  this  word 
bara  is  applied  to  God  only,  as  an  Agent,  and  not  to  any  human 
artificer ;"  and  he  adds  that  this  asserted  fact "  is  very  important 
with  reference  to  its  (harass)  true  significance."  ^  Uiif ortunately 
for  this  argument,  its  whole  weight  depends  on  an  assertion 
which  is  not  true.  The  asserted  "fact,"  when  examined,  dis- 
appears, and  the  argument  vanishes  wdth  it.  The  verb  bara^ 
in  its  proper  and  primary  sense  of  to  cutj  to  carve,  to  cut  down, 
is  used  in  several  places  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  w-here  it  is 
not  applied  to  God,  but  to  man  as  the  agent  performing  the 
act.  Thus,  in  Exodus  xxxiv.  13,  the  Israelites  are  told  that 
when  they  come  among  the  idolatrous  nations  of  Palestine,  they 
shall  destroy  their  altars,  break  their  images  and  cut  dowii  their 
groves.^  And  in  Numbers  xiii.  23  the  human  agency  is  still 
more  unequivocally  stated :  "  And  they  (the  Israelite  spies)  came 
imto  the  brook  of  Eshcol,  and  cut  down  from  thence  a  branch." 
And  in  Joshua  xvii.  15,  18,  the  action  is  to  be  entirely  that  of 
the  people :  "  If  thou  be  a  great  people,  then  get  thee  up  to  the 
wood  country  and  cut  down  for  thyself  there."  "But  the 
mountain  shall  be  thine ;  for  it  is  a  wood,  and  thou  shalt  cut  it 
down^^     Thus  it  appears  that  the  use  of  the  verb  bara  in  the 

>  *'  Origin  of  the  World/'  p.  92,  citing  McDonald's  "  Creation  and  Fall." 

*  Bara  is  here  used,  but  in  the  P\el  form. — Gesenius'  Lexicon,  p.  172. 

'  These  uses  of  the  verb  hara  rfre  pointed  out  in  Gesenius'  "  Hebrew  and 
English  Lexicon,"  Edit.  1886,  p.  172. 
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Hebrew  Scriptures  is  not  ooniiiied  to  God  as  the  Agent,  but 
frequently  applied  to  man. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  we  cannot  avoid  a  feeling  of  regret 
that  any  devout  Christian  scholar  should  hazard  the  statements 
made  by  Principal  Dawson.  An  eminent  theologian,  the  creed 
of  whose  church  expressly  asserts  the  doctrine  of  creation  out 
of  nothing,  has  abandoned  all  argument  founded  on  the  Hebrew 
verb.  His  words  are :  "  The  proof  of  the  doctrine  of  a  creation 
ex  nihilo  does  not  rest  on  the  usage  of  the  words  bara  or  zr.^e.'v, 
which  are  interchanged  with  hasha  and  ro^ecv.  God  is  said  to 
have  created  the  world,  and  also  to  be  the  Maker  of  the  heavens 
and  the  earth.  Plants  and  animals  ai'e  said  to  be  ci'eated, 
although  formed  out  of  the  dust  of  the  earth."  ^ 

But  it  is  argued  that  the  doctrine  in  question  is  necessarily 
inferred  fi'om  the  expression  "  In  the  heginning  God  created." 
It  is  insisted  that  this  expression  there  used  applies  to  all  being 
except  God,  and  means  that  all  being  except  God  had  a  begin- 
.ning,  and,  therefore,  matter  had  a  beginning.  But  this  claim 
involves  an  obvious  '^petitio  principii,'^^  a  begging  of  the  ques- 
tion at  issue,  and  thus  violates  sound  logic.  For,  how  does  it 
appear  that  the  "  heavens  and  the  earth,"  which  had  a  beginning, 
comprehend  all  being  save  God  ?  The  earth  certainly  does  not, 
for  it  is  only  our  planet  with  its  necessary  adjuncts.  Neither 
does  "  the  heaven,"  according  to  the  true  meaning  of  the  original 
Hebrew  word  s/iarnaim ;  for  tliis  word  means  the  firmament 
which  seems  spread  out  like  an  arch  above  the  earth,  and  is 
represented  as  supported  on  foundations  and  cohmans.'  Hence 
the  same  word  is  used  when  Jacob,  in  his  dream,  saw  a  ladder 
set  up  on  the  earth,  the  top  of  which  reached  to  heaven,  and 

'  Dr.  Charles  Hodge's  *'  Systematic  Theology,"  Vol.  I.,  p.  658. 

*  This   appears  in  the  8th  verse:  *' And  God   called  the  firmament 
heaven,"  (shamaim). 
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said  the  place  he  was  in  was  the  gate  of  heaven.^  It  was  cer- 
tainly impossible  even  in  a  dream  to  have  seen  the  top  of  this 
ladder,  if  it  reached  beyond  the  fixed  stars  on  the  side  of  the 
earth  antipodal  to  Jacob.  Therefore,  the  "heaven"  was  tlie 
firmament.  The  same  meaning  appears  in  2  Samuel  xxii.  8 : 
"the  earth  shook  and  trembled:  the  foundations  of  heaven 
{shamaim)  moved  and  shook,"  showing  that  the  idea  of  "  heaven" 
was  the  visible  arch,  supported  as  with  foundations  and  columns ; 
and  this  same  idea  appears  in  Job,  the  oldest  book  of  the  sacred 
canon.  In  xxvi.  11  we  read:  "The  pillars  of  heaven  {sha- 
maini)  tremble."  And  in  Psalm  Ixxviii.,  which  details  the 
miracles  of  power  by  which  the  Israelites  were  brought  out  of 
Egypt  and  maintained  in  the  wilderness,  this  same  meaning  of 
"heaven"  appears  in  the  23d  and  24:th  verses,  where  it  is  stated 
that  God  had  "  opened  the  doors  of  heaven  {shamaim)^  and  had 
rained  down  manna  upon  them  to  eat."^ 

No  meaning  ever  attached  to  this  Hebrew  noun  in  any  passage 
of  the  Scriptures  will  authorize  the  claim  of  th(^se  who  uphold 
the  doctrine  of  creation  ex  nihilo.  For  this  claim  necessarily 
requires  that  the  single  word  "  heaven  "  shall  include,  not  merely 
our  atmosphere  and  visible  firmament,  but  the  sun,  moon  and 
planets,  the  illimitable  sether  which  fills  space,  the  fixed  stars, 
some  of  which  are  so  distant  that  millions  of  years  are  required 
*  for  the  light  from  them  to  reach  the  earth,  and  all  the  hierarchy 
of  exalted  beings  kno\v7i  as  the  arch-angels  and  angels,  thrones, 
dominions,  principalities,  and  powers.  Tliis  extravagant  claim 
is  plainly  rebuked  and  rejected  by  the  Scriptures  themselves, 
which  show  that  the  sun  and  moon  were  made  after  God  had 
stretched  out  the  firmament  and  called  it  heaven  {shamaiTn)^ 
and  after  land  and  water  were  divided  on  the  earth,  and  after 

^  Genesis  xxviii.  12,  17.     The  noun   is  the  same  as  in   Genesis  i.   1, 
shamaim,  in  the  plural. 

*  Gesenius'  *'  Hebrew  and  English  Lexicon,"  p.  1026. 
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grass  and  herbs  began  to  grow  on  its  surface.  And  it  is  farther 
contradicted  bv  the  uniform  belief  of  the  church,  founded  on 
many  hints  in  the  Scriptures,  that  arch-angels  and  angels  had 
been  created  long  before  the  creation  described  in  the  first 
chapter  of  Genesis;  and  that  from  this  exalted  hierarchy  a 
number  had  fallen  by  rel)ellion,  the  chief  of  whom  was  the 
tempting  spirit,  who,  in  the  body  of  the  serpent,  seduced  Eve 
from  her  dutv. 

It  is,  therefore,  obWous  tliat  "the  heaven  and  the  earth," 
spoken  of  in  Genesis,  may  have  had  "  a  l)eginning,''  and  yet  the 
matter  out  of  which  they  were  made  may  have  had  no  begin- 
ning. In  truth,  "a  beginning''  must  be  predicated  of  all 
ci-eate<l  things,  because,  as  we  have  shown,  the  word  create 
means  to  make,  to  mould,  to  manufacture,  and  some  new  or  be- 
ginning  phenomenon  or  form  nmst  emerge  wlien  creation  takes 
place.  In  the  same  sense,  every  citj',  every  palace,  every  house 
built  by  man  has  had  a  beginnmg — not  because  they  were  made 
out  of  nothing^  but  because  a  new  mode  of  being  lias  been 
made  out  of  pre-existing  material. 

But  critical  examination  throws  another  difficulty  in  the  path 
of  advocates  of  creation  ex  tn/iiloy  arismg  from  this  same  word 
"beginning."  It  is  not  by  any  means  philologically  cei*tain 
that  the  Hebrew  word  reashit/i,  translated  "beginning,"  was 
intended,  in  this  opening  verse  of  the  Scriptures,  to  convey 
strictly  and  solely  the  idea  of  the  English  word  beginning  or 
commencement.  It  may  be,  with  nmch  reason,  contended  that 
the  real  signification  of  the  words  bi  reashith  here  used  is,"  in 
eternity."  For  in  the  Greek  language  the  equivalent  expres- 
sion is  "ev  a///r^."  The  Septuagint  translation  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  made  by  the  most  learned  Greek  and  Hebrew  scholars 
who  could  be  collected  in  Alexandria  about  two  hundred  and 
eighty-five  years  before  the  advent  of  Christ,  thus  renders  this 
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expression  in  the  lirst  verse  of  Genesis.^  Now  this  same  Greek 
form  of  expression  is  uspd  in  the  opening  verse  of  the  gospel 
by  8t.  John:  '-In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the  Word 
was  with  God,  and  the  Word  was  God."^  Assuredly  "  £>  "Z'/'??" 
in  the  heginning^  here  means  "  hi  eternity ;"  any  lower  meaning 
w-ould  degrade  the  Divine  Word  to  the  condition  of  a  creature. 
If,  then,  the  expression  means  "in  eternity"  in  the  Evangel, 
why  not  in  Genesis  ?  No  judgment  save  one  entirely  arbitrary 
can  draw  a  valid  distinction  between  the  significance  of  the.  two 
expressions,  w^hich  are,  in  form,  identical. 

Upon  these  grounds,  therefore,  it  must  be  held  that  the 
declaration  "m  the  heginning  God  created  the  heaven  and  the 
earth  "  furnishes  no  sound  argument  tending  to  prove  creation 
ex  nihilo. 

The  learned  and  pious  Dr.  Charles  Plodge  has  sought  to 
infei*  this  doctrine  from  passages  of  Scripture  w^iich  assert  the 
absolute  dependence  of  all  things  on  God  and  His  absolute 
sovereignty  over  them.      For  this  purpose  he  quotes  three 

'  "  A'v  '/■f'X'^i  ff~o!7^^c>  o  »V£o9  T*r^  tiO[Kx\>tr^  xai  rr^v  fff^-  — Septiiagiiit,  Edit. 
Lipsia^  1885. 

— Gospel  by  John  i.  1.  This  is  Mill's  text :  Griesbach  has  a  slight  various 
reading.  The  learnc'tl  George  Christian  Knapp,  of  Halle,  in  his  edition 
of  the  Greek  Testament,  gives  the  above  reading.  Knapp's  *'  Text"  of  the 
Testament  is,  as  a  whuh;,  probably  the  best  now  in  use.  In  the  '*  Com- 
mentatio  Isagogica,"  introducing  the  work,  he  states  t^at  he  had  availed 
himself  of  the  labors  of  Walton,  Simon,  Mill,  Miister,  Wetstein,  Blanchini, 
Bengel,  Ansaldi,  C.  B.  Michaelis,  I.  D.  Michaelis,  Erncsti,  Sender,  Gries- 
bach, Matthaei,  Miinter,  Knittel,  Treschovius  and  Adler.  The  "  various 
readings  "  that  could  have  escaped  the  scrunity  and  critical  judgment  of 
such  a  body  of  scholars  must  be  few  and  small  in  importance.  And  the 
best  Biblical  critics  of  the  Christian  world  are  far  from  conceding  that  the 
late  critical  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  put  forth  by  the  learned 
Doctors  Westcott  and  Hort  (on  which  the  Revised  Version  of  1881  is 
supplied  to  be  chiefly  founded),  is,  on  the  whole,  an  improvement  on  the 
edition  of  Knapp.  • 
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passages,  which,  it  is  fair  to  presume,  he  regarded  as  sufBcieut. 
The  lirst  is  from  Nehemiah  ix.  6:  "Thou,  even  Thou,  art 
Jehovah  alone ;  Thou  hast  made  heaven,  the  heaven  of  heavens, 
with  all  their  host,  the  earth,  and  all  things  that  are  therein, 
the  seas,  and  all  that  is  therein,  and  Thou  preservest  them  all." 
The  second  is  the  grand  passage  from  Colossians  i.  16,  17, 
attributing:  creation  to  Christ  the  Son:  "Bv  Him  were  all 
things  created,  that  are  in  heaven,  and  that  are  in  earth,  Wsible 
and  invisil)le,  whether  thev  he  thrones,  or  dominions,  or  princi- 
palities, or  powers;  all  things  were  created  by  Him,  and  for 
Him:  and  He  is  l>efore  all  things,  and  l)v  Him  all  things  con- 
sist/' The  third  is  from  Eevelations  iv.  11:  "Thou  hast 
created  all  things,  and  for  Thy  pleasure  they  are  and  yere 
created."  After  (quoting  these  passages,  Dr.  Hodge  gives,  as 
his  inferences  from  them,  the  following  statements:  "The  all 
things  spoken  of  in  these  passages  is  made  to  include  every 
thing  out  of  GikI.  There  can,  therefore,  be  no  pre-existing 
matter,  existhig  independently  oi  His  will.'"  ^ 

In  answer,  it  is  sutKcient  to  denv  the  loorical  accuracv  of  each 
of  these  inferences.  The  "all  things"  spoken  of  in  these 
passages  are  7w(  made  to  include  every  thing  out  of  God.  The 
passage  from  Nehemiah  in  express  terms  hcts  forth  the  things 
which  God  has  made,  viz.:  '* heaven,  the  Ikeaven  of  heavens, 
with  all  their  host,  the  earth,  and  all  things  that  are  therein, 
the  seas,  and  all  that  is  therein."  Now  all  these  are  viade  by 
God,  are  1 1  is  creft/iomf^  ami  therefi.»re  dependent  on  Him.  He 
mav,  bv  Mis  power,  destri»v  them,  di>solve  them  into  other 
forms  of  being;  but  if  they  were  made  fri»m  an  eternal  matter, 
that  will  still  exist,  and  the  pas>age  ik»es  not  negative  its  ex- 
istence. And  in  like  manner  the  pas>age  from  Colossians 
declares  that  the  **all  things,"  **  ra  r//>7<Jt."  sjx»ken  of  ai'e  the 
"all  thinirs"  rreated  bv  Him,  that  i^  to  sav,  the  creations  of 
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•God.  Assuredly  these  are  absohitely  dependent  on  His  will. 
But  to  say  that  these  creations,  which  are  thus  declared  to  be 
dependent,  were  made  out  of  nothing^  is  to  beg  the  question  at 
issue.  The  "all  things  creaieiV^  may  be  and  are  dependent  on 
God,  yet  they  may  have  been  created  out  of  a  "pre-existing 
matter,'-  and  these  passages  prove  nothing  to  the  contrary. 
The  passage  from  Revelations  is  still  more  distinct.  The  "  all 
things"  spoken  of  there  are  certainly  the  a^eations  of  God; 
and  in  declaring  that  "Thou  hast  created  all  things,'  and  for 
Thy  pleasure  they  are  and  were  created .^^^  ^  the  inspired  seer 
cannot  be  held  to  include  anything  except  what  is  created,  and 
leaves  open  the  question  whether  the  things  created  were  made 
ex  nihilo. 

The  next  passage  from  holy  Scripture  to  be  considered  is 
that  found  in  the  third  verse  of  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  Tliis  is  relied  on  as  strong  testimony 
in  their  favor  by  advocates  of  the  doctrine  in  question.  It  is 
referred  to  as  a  proof  toxt  by  the  Westminster  divines.^  Dr. 
Hodge  devotes  to  it  a  critical  examination,  covering  a  page  of 
his  "  Systematic  Theology,"  *  His  conclusion  is  that  the  true 
meaning  of  this  v^erse  may  be  thus  expressed:  "The  worlds 
were  not  made  out  of  anything  which  reveals  itself  as  existing 
even  in  the  sight  of  God,  but  out  of  nothing." 

To  this  astonishing  conclusion,  reached  by  a  learned  and  con- 
scientious man,  nothing  need  be  opposed  except  the  verse  itself. 
It  reads  thus  in  our  received  English  version :  "  Through  faith 
we  understand  that  the  worlds  were  framed  by  the  word  of 
God,  so  that  things  which  are  seen  were  not  made  of  tilings 

^  **  (hi  (TO  sxTCfTa^  za  TZfr/za^  /.at  o'.a  to  ^£/7j/ia  fT<n>  sifTi,  xat  sxTtfrUrjfTa'j.'* 
— Rev.  iv.  11,  Griesbach. 

'^  Liirgor  Catechism,  question  and  answer  15th;  Confession  of  Faith, 
published  under  act  of  U.  S.  Presbyterian  General  Assembly  of  May  29, 
1839,  p    181. 

3  Vol.  I.,  pp.  559,  560. 
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whicli  do  appear/'^  From  tliese  plain  English  words,  it  is^ 
ditKeiilt,  or  rather  impossible,  that  any  English  reader,  under 
the  guidance  merely  of  common  sense,  could  reach  the  con- 
chision  of  Dr.  llodge;  for  there  is  the  total  absence  of  the 
two  leading  ideas  of  his  ctmclusion — L  e,^  1st,  Absence  of  the 
negation  that  the  worlds  were  made  of  any  thing  which  reveals 
itself  as  existing  even  in  the  sight  of  God  ;  and  2d,  Absence  of 
tlie  ((jHrination  that  the  worlds  were  made  out  of  nothing, 

But  lest  it  be  supposed  that  the  original  Greek  has  furnished 
to  the  learned  Doctor  what  the  English  version  does  not  furnish, 
this  original  must  be  examined.  It  has  been  given  in  a  note 
with  a  "various  reading,"  which  does  not  affect  the  sense* 
Adopting  the  conmionly  received  Greek  text,  the  following  is- 
an  exact  rendering  into  English:  "By  faith,  we  understand 
that  the  eternal  worlds  are  framed  bv  the  word  of  God,  so  that 

'  King  JaiiU's'  Knglish  Versiim,  Hebrews  xi.  3.  As  tho  original  Greek 
must  be  resorted  to  for  the  true  meaning,  we  give  at  once  Knapp's  read- 
ing of  the  text :  "  llinzz',  ^mu'iv^  xa-rr^o'inHa;  t»/'>v  '/:<«w/v  I'tilLan  iH*i*j.  s:^" 
ro  /ir^  IX  ifarytfU'yot'y  za  ,iAZ'nfi->a  ysyo>£>a:.''  The  English  biblical  scholars 
Conybeare  and  Hi»wson.  in  their  '*  Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,"  Am. 
Edit.,  p.  875.  say  that  the  best  manuscri]>ts  have  the  participle  in  the 
singular,  ro  ,;/.ir«*/ti>o>.  But  this  wouM  not  atVeot  the  present  discussion. 
Their  rendering  of  the  verse  is  as  follows:  '*  By  faith  we  understand  that 
the  universe  is  framed  bv  the  word  of  (iod.  so  that  the  world  which  we 
behold  springs  not  from  things  that  can  be  seen," — an  imperfect  transla- 
ti«»n.  for  7r»  ,3/rT»i;#t>«'>.  (hat  irhirh  is  seen,  may  include  much  more  than 
**  the  world  '*  in  its  ordinary  s«*nse.  The  beamed  authors  «>f  the  "  Revised 
Version**  tli>i^l^  of  the  New  T«'Stament  render  the  verse  as  follows:  '*  By 
faith  we  understand  that  the  worlds  iman/inal  notfy  **  Gr.  ages.*')  have 
been  framed  bv  the  wv>rd  of  God,  si»  that  what  is  seen  hath  not  been  made 
•  nit  oi  things  which  do  appear.*'  This  rendering  shows  evident  marks  of 
the  anxious  wish  «>f  the  revisors  to  coniorm  their  version  as  nearly -as 
po>bible  to  the  King  James  Bible,  but.  in  its  essential  meaning,  it  assuredly 
'ioes  not  teach  creation  ex  nihilo.     The  critical  Greek  Testament  of  Doctors 

Westeott  and  Hort  givt-s  the  text  as  follows:   **  iii/TTit  >»#«»•>/££>  xfiT7^ttrtfft*ta: 

♦f 

sin-ply  adopting   *  the  seen  **  as  >ingular.  and  giving  no  support  to  the- 
il'itriiie  of  cri-atiou  kx  nihilo. 
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not  from  plienomeual  things  seen  things  have  been  produced. 
The  adoption  of  the  jeading  in  the  singular,  m  ,3Ae7:onB>ov,  given 
by  Griesbach  and  preferred  by  Conybeare  and  Howson,  would 
only  make  the  English  run  thus :  "  So  that  not  from  phenomenal 
tilings  that  which  is  seeii  has  been  produced."  ^ 

A  careful  analysis  of  the  original  (thus  literally  translated) 
will  show  that,  so  far  from  proving,  or  tending  to  prove,  the 
doctrine  of  creation  out  of  nothing^  it  tends  strongly  to  establish 
the  contrary  doctrine. 

First,  the  inspired  writer  uses  the  word  aiiw^a^  to  designate 
the  created  universe.  This  is  the  same  word  used  in  the  first 
chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebifews,  second  verse,  where,  in 

*  Some  manuscripts  instead  of  /jir^  £z  read  £z  /zry.  This  would  not  atfect 
the  sense,  as  the  English  version  would  read  **  from  things  not  phenomenal," 
&c.  Dr.  Hodge  notes  this  question  as  to  tvq,  and  says,  "  Others,  however, 
prefer  to  connect , the  /xr/  with  ysyow^ai^^^  i.  e.,  the  worlds  were  not  made 
out  of  the  phenomenal. — "  Systematic  Theology,"  Vol.  I.,  p.  560.  This 
rendering  would  involve  a  violent  dislocation  of  the  Greek  sentence.^but 
would  not  in  the  slightest  degree  help  the  doctrine  of  creation  ex  nihilo. 
It  is  worthy  of  special  note  that  John  Calvin  himself,  with  all  his  mar- 
vellous learning  and  devout  insight  into  the  meaning  and  spirit  of  holy 
Scripture,  does  not  find  in  this  verse  (Heb.  xi.  3)  any  evidence  of  the 
doctrine  of  creation  ex  nihilo.  He  adopts  the  following  as  the  proper 
Latin  version:  "Fide  intelligimus  aptata  esse  specula  verbo  Dei,  ut  non 
apparentium  spectacula  fierent."  His  comments  are  acute,  suggestive 
and  far  reaching ;  but  he  not  only  fails  to  find  any  intimation  of  creation 
out  of  nothing  in  the  verse,  but  finds  the  contrary ;  for  he  says  we  have 
in  this  place  the  excellent  doctrine  that  in  the  visible  creation  we  have  a 
conspicuous  image  of  God, — **  conspicuam  Dei  imaginem," — and  that  here 
is  taught  the  same  doctrine  which  Paul  teaches  in  the  first  chapter  of 
Komans;  and  that  God  renders  bright  testimony  to  His  own  eternal 
wisdom,  goodness  and  power  in  the  whole  architerfure  of  the  tcorld'^ — ''in 
tota  mundi  arehitectura."  Architecture  is  assuredly  not  building  out  of 
nothing.  And  that  Calvin  did  not  find  in  all  inspiretl  Scripture  the  doc- 
trine of  creation  ex  nihilo  is  plainly  evidence<l  Viy  the  fact  that  in  the 
French  Confession  of  Faith  (Confessio  Fidei  Gallirana),  prepared  by 
Calvin  and  his  pupil  De  Chandieu.  revised  and  approve<l  by  a  Synod  at 
Paris  in  1559,  delivered  by  Beza  to  Charles  IX.  at  IVissy,  and  solemnly 
sanctioned  by  Henry  IV.,  that  doctrine  does  not  appeiir. 
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speaking  of  God  the  Son,  it  is  declared  that  by  Him  God 
"made  the  worlds^  Now  the  Greek  word  aimv,  of  which  the 
plural  is  in  these  places  rendered  "worlds,"  conveys  the  idea  of 
an  eternal  element.  It  is  derived  from  azL  (at  in  the  ^olic 
form)  and  o>v,  ?.  g.,  ahoays  being,  orfo7*  eve?'  heii^g.  And  if  the 
Greek  adjective  aiw^ioi,  derived  from  this  word,  does  not  mean 
"eternal,"  it  is  certain  there  is  no  word  in  the  Greek  language 
which  does  (*onvey  that  idea.  It  appearing,  therefore,  that  the 
element  of  eternity  does  in  some  sort  enter  into  the  word  hei'e 
used  by  inspiration  to  describe  the  created  universe,  and  it 
being  admitted  that  in  their  present  forms  and  modes  the  worlds 
had  a  beginning,  it  is  not  a  rash  or  unreasonable  solution  that 
the  eterqal  element  is  found  in  the  matter  out  of  wliich  they 
were  created. 

Secondly,  the  verb  rendered  in  our  English  version  "  were 
framed"  is  very  significant.  It  is  the  infinitive  z«7r^/>r!/T'^aj, 
from  xaraffTi^w,  which  means  "to  put  in  proper  order,"  "to 
adjust,"  "to  set  to  rights,"  "  to  restore,"  "  to  renew,"  "  to  repair," 
"  to  frame,"  "  to  re-unite,"  and  never  means  "  to  create  out  of 
nothing."  In  truth,  it  may  be  said  without  irreverence,  that  if 
the  sacred  writer  had  chosen  terms  fi*oin  the  Greek  language 
for  the  purpose  of  conveying  the  complex  idea  of  a  forming  or 
fi'aming  of  worlds  out  of  an  eternal  matter,  he  could  not  have 
selected  words  more  appropriate  than  ^/iwva^  and  x«n5//rc^»Vtf£  in 
the  juxta-position  in  which  he  has  placed  them. 

Thirdly,  the  expression  "  so  that  not  from  phenomenal  things, 
(or  from  things  not  phenomenal,)  seen  things  (or  that  which  is 
seen)  have  (or  has)  been  produced,"  in  it*  true  and  scientific 
meaning,  shuts  out  the  idea  of  a  creation  out  of  nothing.  For 
it  has  long  been  established  in  science  that  in  looking  upon  and 
studying  anything  formed  of  matter,  we  do  not  perceive  the 
essence,  or  the  matter  itself,  we  perceive  only  the  phenomenal 
qualities  inhering  in  it,  such  as  its   hardness,  its  weight,  its 
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shape,  its  color.^  And  as  we  haye  a  right  to  believe  that  all 
the  ^n/^A/W^  disco  veries  and  deductions  of  science,  whether  mental 
or  physical,  are  consistent  with  and  contemplated  in  the  work 
of  inspiration,  so  we  liave  a  right  to  hold  that  the  meaning  of 
the  Spirit  in  this  verse  is,  that  all  visible  things  have  been  pro- 
duced, not  from  the  phenomenal^  but  from  the  actual,  the  real, 
the  essential,  that  is,  from  matter  itself.  In  truth,  there  is  no 
escape  from  this  conclusion,  except  in  holding  that  God  has  pro- 
duced the  material  universe  out  of  Himself- — out  of  His  own 
essence — a  belief  for  which  there  is  no  foundation  in  holy  Scrip- 
ture, and  wliich  is  expressly  condemned  by  the  great  theologian 
to  whom  reference  has  been  made.*  This  belief,  then,  being 
rejected,  no  alternative  remains  except  to  hold  that  visible 
creation  was  framed  fi*om  essential  matter. 

Dr.  Hodge  has  been  driven  by  th^  stress  of  the  question,  and 
perhaps  also  by  the  want  of  inspired  authority,  to  resort  to  a 
passage  from  an  apocryphal  writer  in  favor  of  creation  ex  ?iihilo. 
He  quotes  a  part  of  the  twenty-eighth  verse  of  the*  seventh 
chapter  of  Second  Maccabees.' 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  this  apocryphal  book  was  never  a 
part  of  the  Hebrew  canon.  It  was  never  in  the  Hebrew  Bible. 
It  w^  never  a  part  of  those  sacred  Avritings  known  as  the  Law, 
the  Prophets,  and  the  Hagiographa,  w^hich  Christ  recognized 
as  of  Divine  authority.  It  was  not  written  in  the  Hebrew 
language,  and  never  made  its  appearance,  even  as  a  postliumous 
part  of  the  Septuagint,  until  more  than  a  hundred  years  after 
the  translation  of  the  inspired  Hebrew  Scriptiu*es  at  Alex- 
andria.    In  conmion  with  the  other  books  of  the  Apocrypha, 

^  This  view  of  matter  will,  of  necessity,  farther  engage  our  attention 
in  the  progress  of  this  work. 

«  Hodge's  ''Systematic  Theology,"  Vol.  I.,  pp.  558,  559.  The  theory 
that  matter  is  an  emanation  from  God  will  be  recurred  to  in  this  work. 

»  ''  Systematic  Theology,"  Vol.  I.,  p.  560. 
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it  was  always  and  steadily  rejected  from  the  Palestinean  canon 
by  devout  Jews  as  well  as  Christians  of  the  Holy  Land.  It 
was  rejected  by  Jerome  as  uninspired,  and  though  Luther  trans- 
lated it,  he  criticized  it  with  severity,  and  rejected  its  Divine 
authority.^  All  Protestants  reject  it  with  the  other  apocr^-phal 
books,  for  reasons  which,  to  common  sense,  seem  unanswerable.- 
The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  which  formerly  pub- 
lished (espe(*ially  in  the  copies  issued  by  its  continentiil  sul)or- 
dinates)  the  Apocrypha,  in  a  detached  form,  between  the  inspired 
writings  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament^i,  have  ceased  to  pub- 
lish them  after  a  long  and  able  discussion,  which  commenced 
in  1811  and  ended  in  1827.'  The  American  Bible  Societies 
have  never  lulmitted  them  into  any  of  their  immense  issues  of 
the  holy  Scrii)tiH*es.  And  although  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  by  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  in  1546, 
adopted  most  of  the  apocryphal  books  as  part  of  the  sacred 
canon,  and  pronouncetl  a  solemn  anathema  against  any  one  who 
should  not  receive  them  ''as  sacred  and  canonical," ^  and  adopted 
also  the  "  old  and  vulgate  edition  "  of  the  Scriptures  as  the  only 
one  to  l)e  held  authentic,  and  declared  that  no  one  should  dare 
or  presume  to  reject  it  under  any  pretext  whatever;''  yet  the 
weight  and  authority  of  these  decrees  are  fatally  impugned  ])y 
the  fact  that  the  list  adopted  by  the  Council  of  Trent  leaves  out 

*  Xfw  Am.  Cyclup.,  Art.  Maccabees,  Vol.  X.,  pp.  774,  776 ;  Art.  Canon, 
Vol.  TV.,  pp.  5^00,  370;  Encyc.  Britan.,  Art.  Apocrypha,  Vol.  11. ,  pp. 
181-184;  Home's  "  Introduction  to  Critical  Study  of  Holy  Scriptures,* 
Phila.,  Edit.  1825,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  027,  C29 ;  IV.,  pp.  212,  218. 

*  They  are  ably  summed  up  by  Bishop  Thomas  Hartwell  Home,  of  the 
Anglican  Church,  "  Introduction  to  Critical  Study  of  Holy  Scriptures/' 
Vol.  I.,  pp.  027-029. 

3  New  Am.  Cyclop.,  Art.  Bible  Societies,  Vol.  III. 

*  "  Pro  sacris  et  canonicis  non  susceperit." — Decree.  Sessio  quarta, 
"Creeds  of  Chri.stendom,"  Vol.  II.,  pp.  81,  82. 

*  **  Ut  nemo  illani  rejicere  quovis  praetextu  audeat  vel  presumat." — 
Ibid.,  ^^l.  II.,  p.  82. 
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the  iii\st  and  second  hooks  of  Esdras  and  the  third  hook  of  the 
Maccahees,  all  of  which  are  in  the  Greek  canon  known  com- 
monly as  the  Septnagint,  which  was  the  version  nsed  in  pre- 
paring the  old  Itala  or  Vulgate;'  and  by  the  farther  fact  that 
the  "old  and  vulgate  edition,''  which  no  one  was  to  dare  or 
presume  to  reject,  was  found  so  full  of  errors  that  pt^pe  after 
pope  called  concla\'es  of  learned  men  to  the  Vatican  to  revise 
and  corrcijt  it,  and  its  present  form  and  wording  were  not 
settled  for  more  than  forty  year>  after  the  Council  of  Trent/ 

Tlie  conclusion  from  this  hrief  review  is  that  no  scripture 
(juoted  from  8econ<l  Maccabees  can  have  inspired  authority — 
can  be  I'cceived  as  the  word  of  God.  On  the  doctrine  in  <|ues- 
tion,  such  a  scripture  would  not  be  even  as  good  authority  as  a 
dictum  of  TertuUian  or  Origen,  for  they  had  all  the  divine 

'  The  liJ^t  in  the  lieerce  does  iiulecd  name  "  Esdrae  primus  et  secumlns 
(pii  (licitiir  Xehemins."  ('*  Creeds  of  Christendom,"  Vol.  II.,  p.  81),  but 
the  hooivs  thus  indicated  are  **  Kzra  "  and  *' Nehemiah,"  of  the  inspired 
eaiinii,  which,  otherwise,  wouhl  not  Ik*  inchided  at  all  in  tlie  list.  Thus 
the  tirst  and  second  Esdras  of  the  Apocryphal  list  are  omitte<l.  As  to 
the  hooks  K>{  Maccabees,  although  <nily  the  first  and  second  are  in  the 
En;;lish  Apocryjdia,  yet.  in  fact,  there  are  five  books  which  have  that 
title,  all  by  different  writers,  and  of  very  different  degrees  of  historical 
wei;^ht  and  literary  m(?rit.  The //>«/  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  in 
Hebrew,  on  the  authority  of  Jert)me,  who  says  he  saw  the  original,  (New 
Am.  Cycloj>.,  Art.  Maccabees,  Vol.  X.,  pp.  774.  775.)  The  #cro7t//,  third 
AwA  fourth  never  appeared  except  in  Greek:  the  ///V// is  in  Arabic  ami 
Syriac.  by  an  unknown  author,  who  must  have  lived  after  the  destruction 
of  the  Jewish  temple  by  Titus,  (Ibid.)  None  of  the  five  have  any  inspired 
authority.  The  Encyclop.  Britan.,  Art.  Apocrypha,  Vol.  II.,  p.  iss 
s.iys  all  the  apocryphal  b<H)ks,  "  except  Ist  and  2d  Esdras,  and  the  Prai/er 
of  Manasses,  were  declared  canonical  at  Trent."  No  such  book  as  the 
•'  Prayer  of  Manasses"  api)ear8  in  the  received  list  of  the  Septnagint  or 
Alexandrian  canon,  (Septnagint,  P^dit.  Lipsia^  1835,  Ordo  Lib.,  pp.  m. 
and  IV. 

2  New  Am.  Cyclop.,  Art.  Bible,  Vol.  III.,  pp.  232,  233.  Three  jiopes 
— Pius  IV.,  Pius  v.,  and  Gregory  XIV. — took  part  in  the  successive  C(»r- 
rections;  the  learned  Bellarmine  labored  on  them  ;  and  the  final  revisinn 
was  published  in  1592. 
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teachings  of  l)otli  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  to  guide  them, 
while  the  writer* of  these  narratives  of  the  Maecal)ees  was 
entirely  without  the  words  of  Christ,  llis  evanc^elists  and 
apostles. 

Nevertheless,  respect  for  the  eminent  Princeton  theologian, 
and  for  all  thoughtful  persons  in  every  coranumion,  who  are 
disposed  to  attribute  more  than  connnon  historical  weight  to 
the  second  book  of  Maccabees,  requires  that  the  passage  cited 
shall  l)e  Carefully  considered.  It  cannot  be  fairly  and  discreetly 
weighed  without  attention  t.o  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
purports  to  have  originated. 

Antiochus,  King  of  Syria,  who  claimed  the  surname  of  Epi- 
plianes,  ("  the  illustrious,")  but  whom  many  of  his  people  more 
appropriately  named  Epimanes,  ("  the  madman,'')  succeeded  to 
the  throne  B.  C.  175,  and  died  B.  C.  164.  Early  in  liis  reign 
Egypt  demanded  from  him  the  surrender  of  the  provinces  of 
Ccele-Syria  and  Palestine,  on  pretensions  which  he  resisted  with 
vigor;  and,  knowing  the  importance  of  the  first  blow,  he 
marched  into  Egypt  with  a  strong  army,  and  for  a  time  gained 
decisive  successes.  While  in  this  campaign,  a  false  report  of 
his  death  was  spread  throughout  Palestine,  and  the  intriguing 
Jewish  leader,  Jason,  made  it  the  occasion  for  marching  with 
a  thousand  followers  to  Jerusalem,  and  becoming  master  of  the 
cdty.  Hearing  of  these  disorders,  and  being  specially  em*aged 
because  the  rumor  of  his  death  had  been  received  with  great 
rejoicing  throughout  Palestine,  Antiochus  immediately  left 
Egypt,  with  part  of  his  army,  besieged  Jerusalem,  took  it  by 
storm,  and  abandoned  it  for  tliree  days  to  the  fury  and  cupidity 
of  his  soldiers.  Eighty  thousand  Jews  are  said  to  have  l)een 
inhumanly  butchered,  forty  thousand  were  made  prisoners,  and 
the  like  number  were  sold  as  slaves  to  the  neighboring  nations. 
The  temple  was  forcibly  entered,^-even  the  Holy  of  Holies  was 
polluted, — the  altar  of  hicense,  the  table  for  the  shew-bread, 
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the  golden  candlesticks,  and  many  vases,  utensils  and  other 
gifts  from  kings,  of  immense  value,  were  carried  'wdth  him  to 
Antioch.^  The  Jews  for  a  time  were  overwhelmed  with  horror 
and  despair. 

Returning  to  Egypt,  Antioehus  pressed  the  war  with  such 
success  that  King  Ptolemy  Euergetes  and  his  sister  Cleopatra 
fomid  themselves  driven  to  the  humiliating  step  of  imploring 
the  aid  of  the  Romans.  The  senate  hnmediately  sent  am- 
bassadors to  Egypt,  with  Popilius  at  their  head,  and  bearing 
a  stern  message  to  Antioehus.  He  was  then  advancing  to  be- 
siege Alexandria,  and  the  Roman  aml)assadors  came  up  Avith 
him  at  Eleusine,  which  is  not  a  mile  distant  from  that  citv. 
Antioehus,  in  his  youth,  had  l)een  a  hostage  in  Rome.  He  had 
there  been  on  terms  of  friendship  with  Popilius,  and  now  meet- 
ing him,  he  oifered  to  receive  him  with  open  arms  as  a  friend ; 
but  the  Roman  envoy  drew  back,  and  asked  him  rather  to  say 
whether  he  was  a  friend  or  an  enemy  to  Rome,  handing  him  at 
the  same  time  the  decree  of  the  senate,  bidding  him  read  it  and 
return  an  immediate  answer.  Antioehus,  having  read  it,  said 
he  would  examine  the  contents  with  his  friends,  and  give  his 
answer  in  a  short  time.  Popilius  instantly  drew,  with  a  wand 
which  he  held,  a  circle  around  the  king,  and,  raising  his  voice, 
said,  "  Answer  the  senate  before  you  stir  out  of  that  circle ! "  ^ 
Confounded  and  frightened  by  this  imperious  order,  coming 
from  the  most  formidable  people  on  earth.  King  Antioehus 
yielded  and  promised  compliance  with  all  the  demands  of  the 
senate.  Thus  Egj^t  was  saved.  Having  done  his  high  duty, 
Popilius  then  descended  to  the  level  of  the  king  and  reneweil 

'  Rollin's  "Ancient  History,"  Am.  Edit.,  1849,  Vol.  VII.,  p.  07.  Rollin 
cites  as  authority  Julian  Justin,  Diodorus  Siculus,  Josephus,  and  1st 
Maccabees.  As  these  all  corroborate  each  other,  the  facts  may  be  con- 
sidered reasonably  well  established. 

'^  Valerius  Maximus,  Lib.  VI.,  c.  4;  llollin's  "Ancient  History,"  Am. 
Edit.,  Vol.  VII.,  pp.  72-73. 
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tlieir  former  friendship.     A  treaty  was  concluded  by  which 
peace  between  Syria  and  Egypt  was  restored. 

Baffled  and  furious,  Antiochus  turned  upon  the  unhappy 
Jews  of  Palestine,  and  sought  to  drown  the  bitterness  of  his 
humiliation  by  acts  of  unheard-of  cruelty.  His  general,  Apol- 
lonius,  with  twenty-two  thousand  men,  marched  upon  Jerusalem, 
and  by  a  mingling  of  treachery  and  force  overcame  the  city, 
butchered  the  men  and  sold  women  and  children  into  slaveiy. 
At  the  same  time,  Antiochus,  from  tlie  city  of  Antioch,  published 
a  decree  commanding  the  people  of  his  subject  provinces  to  lay 
aside  their  ancient  religious  faith  and  ceremonies,  to  conform 
to  the  religion  of  the  king,  to  worship  the  same  gods  and  in 
the  same  manner  as  he  did.^ 

The  pagan  provinces  under  liis  rule  found  little  difficulty 
and  no  scruples  of  consciem^e  in  submitting  to  tliis  order ;  but 
in  Palestine,  where  the  tnie  God  had  ])een  made  known  and 
His  worship  established,  no  part  of  the  people  were  willing  to 
obey  except  the  Samaritans.  The  Jews,  finding  their  rights 
of  conscience  outraged,  and  themselves  driven  to  the  wall  by 
cruelties  from  which  death  was  a  welcome  relief,  organized  for 
open  rebellion.  The  devout  and  venerable  Mattathias,  with 
his  five  brave  sons,  among  whom  was  the  hero  Judas  Macca- 
beus, defied  the  king's  couunands,  and,  after  having  struck 
down  an  apostate  Jew  who  was  about  to  submit,  slew  the  king's 
commissioner  and  his  followers,  and,  retreating  to  the  moun- 
tains, called  on  all  who  were  zealous  for  the  worsliip  of  God  to 
join  them.  Soon  the  fastnesses  and  deserts  of  Judea  were 
filled  with  fearless  and  desperate  people,  who,  under  their 
heroic  leader  Maccabeus,  resisted  until  the  yoke  of  the  oppressor 
was  broken. 

Thus  far  we  have  been  treading  on  firm  historic  ground; 
but  as  we  approach  the  narrative  in  which  the  passage  from  the 

*  Josephus,  Antiq.,  Lib.  XII.,  c.  7 ;  Kollin,  A'ol.  A'll.,  pp.  74-75. 
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Second  Maccabees  is  introduced,  we  are  not  permitted  to  enter- 
tain the  same  confidence.  The  narrative  in  question  is  the 
well  known  account  of  the  Jewish  mother  and  her  seven  sons, 
whose  piety  and  constancy  under  torture,  even  to  death,  has 
excited  the  sympathies  and  admiration  of  all  who  have  ever 
read  or  heard  of  it.  The  account  is,  in  substance,  that  Anti- 
ochus,  hearing  that  his  decree  was  not  obeyed  in  Judea,  went 
in  person  to  Jerusalem  to  see  to  its  execution ;  that  a  mother 
and  her  seven  sons  were  seized  and  brought  before  the  tyrant ; 
that  he  conunanded  them  to  eat  swine's  flesli,  and  on  then* 
refusal,  had  them  tortured,  beginning  witli  the  oldest,  and 
compelling  the  others,  with  the  mother,  to  witness  the  agonies 
inflicted,  until  only  the  youngest  son  was  left;  that  the  king 
offered  him  his  life,  and  assured  him,  with  oaths,  that  he  would 
make  him  both  rich  and  happy  if  he  would  turn  fi'om  the  law^s 
of  his  fathers ;  that  he  firmly  refused,  and  the  king  then  called 
the  mother  and  exhorted  her  to  counsel  the  young  man  to  save 
his  life;  that  the  mother  bowed  herself  towards  him,  but  in 
her  heart  laughed  him  to  scorn,  and  addressed  her  son  "  in  her 
country  language,"  exhorting  him  to  firmness.^ 

It  is  in  this  address  of  the  mother  to  her  son  that  the  passage 
occurs  on  which  Dr.  Hodge  relies,  at  least  indirectly,  for  sup- 
port of  the  doctrine  of  creation  ex  nihilo.  It  will  presently  be 
quoted  in  full.  The  youngest  son  died  with  unwavering  con- 
stancy, and  the  mother  soon  followed  her  sons;  and  thus  the 
sad  drama  ends  with  the  words :  "  Let  this  be  enough  now  to 
have  spoken  concerning  the  idolatrous  feasts  and  the  extreme 
tortures."* 

The  first  question  to  be  considered  as  to  this  pathetic  narra- 
tive is  whether  it  be  historically  true.  There  is  much  reason 
to  doubt  this — ^much  reason  to  consider  it  one  of  the  legends 

*  Second  Maccabees,  Chapter  vii.,  Apocrypha. 
^  Verse  42,  Chapter  vii.,  Second  Maccabees. 
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60  abundant  in  the  Apocrypha  and  hi  the  lives  of  the  Christian 
saints  of  centuries  after  tlie  close  «>f  the  Xew  Testament  canon 
— legends  often  as  reinarkahle  for  their  pathos  and  beauty  as 

for  their  utter  want  of  historic  veritv. 

« 

This  account  of  the  torture  and  niartvrdoni  of  seven  sons 
and  their  mother  under  the  eye  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  is  so 
striking,  and  stands  cait  so  shai*ply  from  the  ordinary  events  of 
life,  even  hi  those  days,  that  if  true  it  would  have  found  its 
place  hi  the  annals  of  that  age.  Yet  it  is  not  mentioned  by  the 
Greek  historians  Polvbius  and  Diodorus  Siculus,  nor  bv  the 
Koman  Julianus  Justinus,  nor  by  the  Jewish  Josephus.^  They 
have  all  left  histories,  in  many  respects  minute  and  circum- 
stantial, of  the  reign  of  Antiochus,  which  ran  only  through 
eleven  years.  And  if  it  be  supposed  that  such  events,  terrible 
as  they  were,  might  have  escaped  the  notice  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  writers,  who  had  strong  prejudices  against  the  Jews, 
vet  how  could  they  liave  escaped  Josephus,  who  was  proud  of 
his  people,  and  gloried  in  tlie  divine  origin  of  their  religion  and 
in  their  constancv  as  martvrs  therefor  i  He  had  access  to  the 
extant  books  of  Maccabees,  and  has  given  a  full  account  of  the 
revolt  of  J  udas  ]Maccabeus  and  the  heroic  struggle  that  followed 
it.  lie  has  narrated  the  Judean  career  of  King  Antiochus 
down  to  his  death,  and  has  even  corrected  what  he  imputed  as 
error  to  the  historian  Polvbius,  viz.:  that  he  attributed  the, 
lingering  and  horrible  death  of  this  khig  to  a  conteinplated  hut 
7ioi  accornpUsheil  spoliation  of  the  temple  of  Diana  in  Elymais; 
whereas  Josephus  insists  that  as  this  rested  merely  in  intent,  it 
was  not  a  crime;  and,  therefore,  he  attributes  the  tyrant's 
death  of  unusual  pain  to  his  outrages  on  the  temple  at  Jemsa- 

^  Though  they  are  all  silent  on  the  suhjoct,  Kollin  gives  full  credence  to 
the  narrative,  aiul  inserts  it  in  his  histnry,  init  entirely  on  the  aiiihority  of 
Second  Maccabees. — ''Ancient  History/'  Am.  Edit.,  1849,  Vol.  VII.,  pp. 
78-80.     Kollin  was  as  pious  as  he  was  learned,  and  almost  as  credulous 
as  he  was  pious. 
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lem.^  As  he  does  not  narrate  the  martyrdom  of  the  mother 
and  her  sons,  he  could  not  hav^e  regarded  it  as  historical.- 

This  narrative  is  farther  discredited  by  the  fact  that  in  the 
fourth  book  of  Maccabees,  which  is  confessedly  apocryphal 
and  of  very  low  historic  value,  this  same  account  of  the  mother 
and  her  sons  is  given,  with  amplifications  and  exaggerations 
\vliich,  if  true,  could  hardly  have  escaped  the  original  historian, 
but  wliich  are  the  common  and  significant  indices  of  an  ever- 
growing legend.' 

If  this  view  be  correct,  then  it  must  be  admitted  that  an 
unhistorical  legend  from  an  apocryphal  book  cannot  furnish  a 
passage  which  can  have  any  weight  in  sustaining  the  doctrine 
in  question. 

But  if  we  dismiss  these  difficulties,  and  admit  that  the  narra- 
tive as  given  in  Second  Maccabees  is  historic,  we  are  brought 
no  nearer  to  inspired  authority.  The  address  of  the  mother  to 
her  seventh  and  last  son  contains  the  words  quoted  by  Dr. 
Hodge.     They  are  in  the  28th  verse,  which,  in  the  English 

'  Polybius  in  Excerpt.  Vales,  p.  146  ;  Josephus,  translated  by  Whiston, 
Edinburgh  Edit.,  Book  XII.,  Chap.  5th,  p.  267  :  chap,  ix.,  p.  262.  Rollin, 
of  course,  agrees  with  Josephus  in  attributing  the  death  of  Antiochus  to 
his  sacriligious  conduct  in  Jerusalem,  but  makes  no  criticism  on  his  re- 
mark on  Polybius.  He  could  hardly  have  agreed  with  Josephus  that 
there  is  no  sin  in  a  wicked  intent  merely.  See  his  note,  and  that  in 
Josephus. — Rollin's  "Ancient  History,"  Vol.  VII.,  pp.  88. 

'  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  present  the  conclusive  reasons  for  the  opinion 
now  almost  universally  held  by  competent  scholars  as  to  the  spurious 
work  entitled  "  Ec^  Maxxa,3atou^j'^  falsely  attributed  to  Josephus.  The 
learned  Prideaux,  in  his  *'  Connection,"  does  indeed  seem  to  give  a  pass- 
ing sanction  to  it,  in  writing  of  this  alleged  martyrdom  of  the  mother  and 
her  seven  sons,  but  cautiously  shrinks  from  repeating  the  narrative  itself 
as  part  of  his  history.  ^ 

'  New  Am.  Cyclop.,  Art.  Maccabees,  Vol.  X.,  p.  775.  The  names  of 
the  mother  and  sons  are  not  given  at  all  in  Second  Maccabees.  She  is 
called  Hannah  in  this  fourth  book.  Rollin  says  the  mother  and  her  seven 
sons  are  "  commonly  called  the  Maccabees,"  ("  Ancient  History,"  VII., 
p.  77,)  but  on  what  authority  he  does  not  inform  us. 
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version,  reads  as  follows:  "I  beseech  thee,  my  son,  look  upon 
the  heaven  and  the  earth,  and  all  that  is  therein,  and  consider 
that  God  made  them  of  things  that  were  not ;  and  so  was  man- 
kind made  likewise."  ^ 

This  mother  did  not  pretend  to  be  inspired,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary,  humbly  avowed  her  ignorance  of  the  mysteries  of  nature, 
and  submitted  them  to  the  Great  "  Creator  of  the  world,  who 
formed  the  generation  of  man  and  found  out  the  beginning  of 
all  things."-  Therefore  her  opinion  that  all  things  were  created 
ex  mhiloj  even  if  distinctly  declared,  could  not  have  had  any 
more  weight  on  a  subject  so  deep  than  the  opinion  of  any  other 
good  woman  living  a  hundred  and  sixty-seven  yeai's  before  the 
birth  of  Christ. 

But,  in  truth,  we  discover  on  careful  analvsis  of  her  words 
that  she  announced  no  such  opinion.  She  Ijeseeches  her  son  to 
look  upon  the  heaven  and  earth,  and  all. things  seen  therein, 
and  to  know  that  God  made  these  "  out  of  things  not  existing," 
and  that  the  race  of  men  was  also  thvs  produced,  Now,  if  this 
devout  Jewish  mother  had  any  knowledge  of  the  Pentateuch, 
she  assm'edly  knew  that  the  "race  of  men"  was  not  produced 
otct  of  nothing^  but  that  Adam,  the  progenitor,  was  formed  out 
of  the  dust  of  the  earth,  and  Eve  from  his  rib,  and  that  all  the 
race  had  sprung  from  them.*     Therefore,  unless  she  was  incon- 

'  *'Jc:«>  (7t  r£xw>v,  fVjafiAeil'd'jza  et^  rov  oufffvynw  xtn  ttj>  yrf^  xai  ra  vj 
auTot^  TTttvra  tiiovza^  yjw^ai  (tzt  e^  nnx  (rjTvtv  eTzttiYjfreu  aura  d  »ye«9,  xai  to 
Twv  ay'^fKUTziuv  ys'^tp^  nuzto'^  ycysvr^ra:." — 2  Maccabees,  Septuagint,  Chap. 
VII.,  V.  28,  Edit.  Lips.,  1885,  p.  998. 

*  Verses  22d  and  23d,  2d  Maccabees,  Chap.  VII. 

'  No  rule  of  evidence  is  better  established  in  law  than  that  which  re- 
quires that,  in  deciding  upon  the  proper  construction  and  true  meaning 
of  any  part  of  a  written  instrument,  the  whole  of  the  writing  relating  to 
the  subject  must  be  considered. — Greenleaf  on  Evidence,  pp.  816-842; 
Chitty  on  Contracts,  Amer.  Edit.,  1855,  pp.  86,  87.  Dr.  Hodge  (System. 
Theology,  Vol.  I.,  p.  560)  docs  violence  to  this  rule  by  quoting  and  rely- 
ing upon  part  of  the  original  \'erse — s^  oux  trjziov  eron^/xsv  (wza  o  »Veo9 — 
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» 

sistent  and  illogical,  her  meaning  was  that  the  heaven  and  earth 
and  all  seen  in  them  were  made  "from  tilings  not  existing"  as 
heaven  and  earth,  but  may,  nevertheless,  have  been  formed  out 
of  pre-existing  matter,  just  as  the  "  race  of  man "  was. 

Upon  any  view  that  can  be  truthfully  taken,  this  passage, 
therefore,  proves  nothing  for  creation  ex  nihilo. 

Another  scripture  relied  on  for  this  doctrine  is  the  seven- 
teenth verse  of  the  fourth  chapter  of  Romans.^  In  this  chapter 
Saint  Paul  is  teaching  that  faith  in  Christ  is  the  means  of 
salvation,  and  that  it  avails,  not  only  to  the  circumcised,  but  to 
the  uncircumcised ;  not  only  to  Abraham  and  his  seed  by 
nature,  but  to  the  Gentiles ;  "  not  to  that  only  which  is  of  the 
law,  but  to  that  also  which  is  of  the  faith  of  Abraham,  who  is 
the  father  of  us  all,  in  the  presence  of  {xareua^zi)  Him  in  whom 
he  believed,  even  God,  who  maketh  the  dead  to  be  alive,  and 
calleth  things  which  are  not  as  though  they  were."*  The 
obvious  meaning  of  this  passage,  as  settled  by  the  context,  i& 
that  God  exerts  the  power  of  quickening  into  saving  faith  the 

and  leaving  out  the  residue, — xat  m  tojv  w^fipoTiwv  yeuo^  ourwi  yeye'/r^Tat 
— which  is  material  in  ascertaining  the  meaning  of  the  whole.  He  relies 
also  on  the  very  inadequate  Latin  version  of  the  Greek  original  found  in 
the  Vulgate:  **  Quia  ex  nihilo  fecit  ilia  Deus,  et  horainum  genus."  This 
is  certainly  not  equivalent  to  the  original,  which,  literally  rendered  into 
English,  reads :  "  That  God  made  these  things  from  things  not  existing, 
and  that  the  race  of  men  was  also  thus  produced."  The  inaccurate 
Vulgate  is  closely  followed  as  to  this  verse  by  the  Douay  English  Bible, 
approved  in  1852  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Baltimore,  and 
the  Bishops  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston,  (Douay  Bible,  2 
Maccabees,  Chap,  vii.,  v.  28)  ;  but  something  more  faithful  to  the  original 
might  have  been  expected  from  Dr.  Hodge,  w^o  was  learned  in  both 
Greek  and  Latin.  The  King  James  version  is  much  nearer  the  Greek 
original. 

'  Quoted  and  commented  on  by  Dr.  Hodge,  "Systematic  Theology," 
Vol.  L,  p.  660,  501. 

*  Tttu  ^woTzoioo'^TO'^  Toyv  v£Zyr>ot>9,  xat  xaAtur/Tn'^  ra  jiTf  tivra  m^  (r^ra. — 
Mill's  text;  no  various  reading  appears. 
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Gentiles  who  are  uiicirciiineised  as  well  as  the  Jews  wlio  are 
circuincised ;  and  tlnis  He  makes  tliose  who  are  "  dead  in  tres- 
passes and  sins"  alive  throngli  faith;  and  thus  lie  calls  those 
w^ho  are  not  by  natural  descent  the  children  of  Al>rahani  as 
though  they  \oere  his  children.  The  interpretation  which  seeks 
to  apply  this  scripture  to  the  original  work  of  creation  is  un- 
natural, far-fetched  and  illegitimate.  The  verb  translated 
"calleth"  is  simplv  yjiUo).  It  is  used  one  hundred  and  fortv- 
tbree  times  in  the  New  Testament,  and  in  not  one  single  instance 
does  it  depart  from  its  plain  and  ci)mmon  signiiic^ation  of  "  to 
call,"  "to  name,"  "to  invite,"  "to  summon."  In  the  gospels 
and  Acts  of  the  Apostles  it  is  used  in  the  primary  forms  of 
these  signilications ;  in  the  Epistles,  and  especially .  in  that  to 
the  Romans,  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  and  the  First 
Epistle  of  Peter,  it  takes  liiglier  forms  of  the  same  meaning, 
and  conveys  the  idea  of  that  efficient  call  whicli  God  makes  l)y 
His  Spirit,  and  which  calls  the  dead  sinner  to  life  and  holiness. 
Hence  the  same  word  has  given  to  the  church  her  name  in  its 
only  true  sense,  that  is,  the  z.y.y.h,(7ia — called  out  from  the  world 
and  ccmsecrated  to  Christ.^  But  in  e\'ery  instance,  whether  in 
the  lower  or  higher  sense,  the  idea  conveyed  is  a  call  or  sum- 
mons addressed  to  an  existinr/  heinr/^  under  which  he  may  simply 
change  his  worldly  place  or  state,  or  he  may  be  radically 
changed  and  l)ecome  a  new  creature.  No  idea  of  a  creation 
out  of  nothing  is  ever  implied,  but,  on  the  contrary,  such  idea 
is  excluded. 

Dr.  Kobert  L.  Dabney,  another  very  able  theologian  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  admits  that  to  the  ancient  mind  it  seemed 
impossi]>le  that  the  material  universe  and  its  inhabitants  could 

*  Compare  in  original  Matthew  i.  21,  23,  25;  ii.  7,  15,  23;  iv.  21;  x. 
25;  Mark  i.  20;  ii.  17;  xi.  17;  Luke  i.  13;  xiv.  passim;  Acts  i.  12,  19; 
iii.  11;  xxvii.  14,  with  Romans  viii.  80;  ix.  24;  1  Cor.  vii.  15;  1  Peter 
ii.  9,  21 ;   V.  10. 
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have  been  brought  out  of  "  non-existence  into  existence."  Hence, 
he  says,  the  ancients  held  the  opposite  doctrine,  and  expressed 
it  in  their  axiom  ^'ex  nihilo  nihil  fit^^  and  this  lay  "at  the  basis 
of  every  system  of  human  device.^  From  this  Dr.  Dabney  in- 
fers that  "  tlie  true  doctrine  of  creation  is  purely  one  of  faith^'^ 
and  as  he  considers  the  "true  doctrine"  on  the  subject  to  be 
creation  oat  of  nothing^  his  principles  require  him  to  establish 
this  doctrine  {of faith)  from  the  testimony  of  the  holy  scriptures. 
And  here  commences  his  difficulty,  or  rather,  his  impossible 
task.  He  is  compelled,  by  liis  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  and 
Greek  tongues,  to  admit  that  the  words  baivi  and  xn^w^  and  any 
other  words  ever  translated  "  to  create,"  cannot  be  considered  in 
their  etymology  and  usage  as  "  very  distinctive  of  the  nature  of 
the  act,"  i,  e.,  of  creating  out  of  nothing.  Indeed,  after  showing 
the  true  usage  and  meaning  of  these  original  words,  he  distinctly 
says :  "  It  will  be  clearly  seen,  hence,  that  the  nature  of  the 
creative  act  is  but  faintly  defined  by  the  mere  force  of  the 
words."  He  ought  rather  to  have  said  that  the  original  words 
do  not  define  at  all,  either  faintly  or  otherwise,  the  "  creative 
act "  in  the  sense  of  creating  ex  nihilo^  but  do  define  it  plainly 
in  the  sense  of  forming,  cutting,  carving,  making,  building, 
founding,  all  of  which  words  pre-suppose  a  material  to  be  acted 
on.  He  relies  on  Hebrews  xi.  3  as  "  our  most  emphatic  proof 
text."  This  is  an  important  concession  fi'om  a  learned  biblical 
scholar;  for  we  have  souglit  to  show  by  a  careful  analysis  and 
examination  of  that  verse,  that  so  far  from  proving  creation  ex 
nihilo^  it  tends  to  establish  the  opposite  doctrine.  Dr.  Dabney 
says :  "  We  may  add  to  it  Romans  iv.  17 ;  perhaps  1  Corinthians 
i.  28;  2  Corinthians  iv.  6;  Acts  xvii.  28;  Colossians  i.  17." 
We  have  examined  the  passage  from  Romans,  and  shown  that 
its  geimine  exegesis  gives  no  countenance  to  the  doctrine.     As 

*  Dr.  Ro.  L.  Dabney's  "  Syllabus  and  Notes  of  Lectures  in  Theology," 
St.  Louis  Edit.,  1878,  pp.  247-251. 
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to  the  other  passages,  concerning  which  this  acute  theologian 
speaks  so  doubtingly  himself,  his  doubts,  perhaps,  ought  to 
absolve  us  from  the  task  of  examining  them.  But  when  we 
come  to  look  at  tliem,  we  find  so  little  that  tends  even  remotely 
to  establish  the  doctrine  in  question,  that  we  see  at  once  how 
slender  must  be  the  alleged  basis  in  Scripture  for  this  doctrine, 
when  such  passages  are  pointed  out  as  among  its  eWdences. 
The  first  has  no  reference  whatever  to  creation.^  The  next, 
in  declaring  that  God  "commanded  the  light  to  shine  out  of 
darkness,"  proves,  not  that  light  was  created  "  out  of  nothing," 
or  out  of  darkness,  but  that  the  ineffable  and  glorious  light,  in 
which  God  has  dwelt  from  eternity,  was  caused  by  Him  to 
drive  away  the  darkness  in  which  this  small  earth,  in  its  early 
stages  of  creation,  was  shrouded.  The  next  simply  declares 
that  in  God  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being,  and,  in  confir- 
mation of  this,  quotes  the  sentiment  of  the  Greek  poet  Aratus — 
and  of  tlie  poet-stoic  Cleanthes,  {whose  hymn  to  God  approaches 
inspu'ation) — that  loe  are  the  offspring  of  God.  How  this 
declaration  can  be  held  as  teaching  creation  out  of  nothing 
common  sense  fails  to  see,  especially  as  it  is  declared  to  be  the 
same  sentbnent  as  that  uttered  by  heathen  poets  who  never 
doubted  that  matter  is*  eternal.  The  next  is  tlie  closing  verse 
of  the  passage  from  Colossians,  on  wliich  we  have  already  com- 
mented.     The  verse  expresses  only  the  grand  doctrine  that 

Christ,  not  l>eing  a  (creature,  is  before^  or  ahove^  or  in  advance 

« 

'  "  Ami  base  things  of  the  world,  and  things  which  are  despised,  hath 
God  chosen,  yea,  and  things  which  are  not,  to  bring  to  nought  things  that 
are." — Authorized  English  Version,  1  Cor.  i.  28.  The  translation,  faulty 
though  it  be,  gives  no  support  to  creation  ex  nihilo.  The  original  of  the 
last  clause  is  xai  ra  /ir^  nvra.  lua  ra  ovr//  xazaft-pjmj.  The  verb  xazaftysw 
has  no  element  of  *'  bringing  to  nought "  in  it.  It  is  a  compound  of  apycot^ 
and  means  '*  to  render  useless  or  unproductive,"  "  to  neglect,"  "  to  leave 
unemployed."  The  context  shows  that  Paul  meant  simply  to  present 
strong  illustrations  of  the  truth  that  "God  hath  chosen  the  foolish  things- 
of  the  world  to  confound  the  wise." 
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Of  all  things  created,  and  that  by  Him  all  things  created  con- 
tinue  to  exist.  This  doctrine  we  steadfastly  liold,  and  will 
advert  to  hereafter.  Not  one  of  these  passages,  in  its  natural 
and  proper  interpretation,  has  any  tendency  to  prove  creation 
ex  nihilo. 

Dr.  Dabney  then  refers  again  to  the  lirst  verse  of  Genesis, 
and,  strangely,  argues  that  the  work  designated  in  this  verse 
"  left  the  earth  a  chaos,"  and  therefore  cannot  "  contain  the 
idea  of  fashioning,  so  that  if  you  refuse  to  it  the  sense  of  an 
absolute  production  out  of  nothing,  you  seem  to  leave  it  no 
meaning  whatever."  To  this  the  obvious  answer  is :  that  the 
creative  work  set  forth  in  this  verse  may  well  enough  have 
been  a  collecting,  "  fashioning,"  and  preparing  of  the  "  heaven 
and  the  earth  "  from  pre-existing  material.  In  the  second  verse 
the  earth  is  described  as  a  waste  and  emptiness,  and  darkness 
was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep.^  It  would  be  difficult  in  so  few 
words  to  present  a  more  striking  picture  of  those  geologic 
conditions  of  alternate  convulsion  under  the  tremendous  forces 
then  at  work,  and  the  subsidence  into  desolate  calm,  which  our 
planet  passed  through  before  it  was  fit  for  the  liabitation  of 
the  lowest  forms  of  vegetable  life.  The  word  "  chaos  "  is  never 
used  in  the  Bible ;  it  belongs  to  purely  pagan  ideas.  Milton's 
description  is  that  of  a  poet,  but  not  of  a  scientific  man.  The 
earth  never  was  a  chaos,  but  was  always  in  the  liands  of  an 

*  The  Hebrew  word  tohu  means  not  "without  form,"  but  "a  waste," 
'•a  desolation." — Gesenius,  p.  1065.  The  Septuagint  has  r^  os  yy^  ijv 
aoftaztt^  xfii  axaTUfTxeuafTTo^s — the  earth  was  invisible  and  unwrought; 
invisible  because  darkness  yet  rested  on  it — unwrought  because  yet  in  a 
crude  and  unfinished  state.  The  learned  author  of  the  article  ''  Cos- 
mogony," in  the  Encycl.  Britan.,  Vol.  VI.,  pp.  446-448,  says :  "  The  pre- 
existence  of  matter  seems  to  be  asserted  in  verses  2  and  3  of  the  first 
chapter  of  Genesis:  'Now  the  earth  was  (i.  c,  was  involved  in)  chaos, 
and  darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the  flood,  and  the  wind  of  Elohim  was 
hovering  upon  the  face  of  the  waters."  But  the  Hebrew  words  toitu  va 
bohu  convey  no  such  idea  as  "  chaos." 
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all-intelligent  fashioner,  moulder,  creator.     Thus  the  learned 

theologian's  argument,  based   on   the  notion  that  the  grand 

opening  verse  of  Genesis  "  left  the  earth  a  chaos,"  drops  to  the 

ground. 

He  is  equally  inconsequent  in  his  reference  to  Psalm  xc.  2 ; 

« 

Matt.  XXV.  34 ;  2  Tim.  i.  9 ;  Rev.  i.  11 ;  and  Proverbs  viii. 
23-26,  and  his  inference  from  these  passages.  He  insists  that 
they  present  very  strongly  the  contrast  between  God's  eternity 
and  tlie  temporal  nature  of  the  creation ;  and,  after  quoting  part 
of  the  passage  from  Proverbs,  which  asserts  that  the  divine 
wisdom  existed  from  everlasting,  while  as  vet  the  Lord  had  not 
made  the  earth  nor  the  fields,  "  nor  the  highest  part  of  the  dust 
of  the  world,"  he  says :  "  It  is  hard  to  see  how  it  could  be  more 
strongly  asserted,  that  not  only  was  the  organization,  but  the 
very  material  of  the  world,  as  yet  all  non-existent."  Now,  on 
examining  these  passages,  it  will  l)e  found  that  they  all  refer 
to  the  completed  creations  of  God — the  mountains,  the  earth, 
the  world,  the  depths,  the  fountains  abounding  with  water,  the 
hills,  the  fields,  the  highest  part  of  the  dust  of  the  world,  all 
of  which,  being  completed  creations,  had  a  beginning  in  tiine^ 
and,  therefore,  are  proper  subjects  for  impressive  contrast  with 
the  eternity  of  God.  The  "  liighest  point  of  the  dust  of  the 
world "  is  still  only  a  part  of  the  world,  and  therefore  only  a 
part  of  a  finished  creation.  How,  with  any  logical  nexus,  can 
this  contrast  between  tilings  confessedly  temporal  in  their 
origin,  and  the  eternal  and  self-existing  Spirit,  lead  to  the  in- 
ference that  "  the  very  material  of  the  world  was  as  yet  non- 
existent" i     Obviously  this  is  a  non  seqidtur. 

Thus  all  the  passages  of  Scripture  relied  on  to  sustain  the 
doctrine  of  creation  er-  nihilo  have  been  examined,  and  it  is  not 
found  in  them,  either  singly  or  taken  together. 

Against  it  are  the  numerous  passages  which  represent  the 
Creator,  not  as  bringing  the  worlds  out  of  nothing,  but  as 
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making,  shaping,  framing,  moulding,  forming  them  by  His 
iniinite  wisdom  and  power.  These  passages  will  be  hereafter 
more  appropriately  cited  when  the  theory  of  dualism  is  presented, 
that  is,  the  Eternal  Spirit  working  upon  eternal  matter. 

But  there  is  one  scriptural  argument  against  creation  ex 
nihilo  which  remains  to  be  mentioned.  If  this  doctrine  be,  as 
is  alleged,  vital  in  revealed  religion,  and  one,  therefore,  for 
which  ample  credentials  ought  to  be  found,  why  has  it  not  been 
set  forth  in  the  Word  of  God  so  plainly  as  to  exclude  reason- 
able doubt?  The  doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  the  Son  of  God 
is  fundamental  in  Christianity,  and,  therefore,  it  is  taught  m 
the  inspired  Scriptiu-es  in  plain  and  direct  terms.  The  names 
and  titles  of  God  are  applied  to  Christ ;  the  attributes  of  God 
are  ascribed  to  Christ;  tlie  works  of  God  are  attributed  to 
Christ ;  the  worship,  due  to  God  only,  is  rendered  to  Christ.  It 
would  be  hard  to  conceive  of  any  more  efficient  method  In  which 
hmnan  language  could  have  taught  the  divine  nature  of  the 
Son  than  these. 

If,  tlien,  the  doctrine  of  creation  eos  7iihilo  be  fundamental,  it 
ought  to  be  foimd  in  the  holy  Scriptm*es,  taught  with  as  much 
clearness  as  the  doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  Christ.  No  difficulty 
in  such  teaching  arose  from  any  defect  in  the  original  tongues 
in  wliich  revelation  has  been  made.  The  Hebrew  and  Greek 
languages  have  words  conveying  distinctly  the  idea  or  notion 
of  nothing.  Thus,  in  the  oldest  book  of  the  Hebrew  canon, 
we  read :  "  He  stretcheth  out  the  north  over  the  empty  place, 
and  hangeth  the  earth  upon  nothing,^'*  ^  The  Hebrew  word 
hilimahj  here  rendered  nothing,  is  the  equivalent  of  the  Greek 


'  English  version,  Job  xxvi.  7.  The  Septuagint  ha^  £xt£i>ojv  Bofteavei:' 
oufhv  xft£fj.a^(uu  y7j>  £-£  <iufh>o<^.  As  to  hilimah^  the  Jewish  Rabbins  have 
given  some  fanciful  analogies,  seeking  to  establish  the  idea  of  a  bridle  or 
hand^  but  the  Syriac,  Chaldee,  Septuagint  and  Vulgate,  reinforced  by  the 
strong  authority  of  Gesenius,  all  give  the  meaning  "  nothing." 
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</t»^£i/j  and  of  tlie  Latin  nihiL  There  was,  therefore,  not  even 
the  necessity  for  a  paraphrase  or  circuity  if  the  revealing  Spirit 
had  intended  to  teach  that  the  worlds  were  created  out  of 
nothing.  Such  a  declaration  would  have  been  as  simple  and  as 
easily  understood  as  the  declaration  "  the  Word  was  ^\ith  God, 
and  the  Word  wan  God.'*''  ^  But  no  such  declaration  is  foimd 
in  the  Bible. 

We  have  thus  reviewed  the  creeds  of  man  and  the  Word  of 
God.  In  the  first  we  have  found  some  expressions — sometimes 
retracted  and  then  again  advanced — of  a  belief  in  this  doctrine, 
but  no  general  and  prevailing  consensus  declaiming  it  to  be  the 
faith  of  the  church ;  in  the  last  we  have  found  no  revelation  of 
the  doctrine — certainly  none  such  as  to  exclude  reasonable 
doubt  as  to  its  truth.  We  are  thus  liberated  from  the  shackles, 
either  of  human  creeds  or  of  supposed  revelation,  and  ai'e  at 
liberty  to  examine  the  doctrine  in  the  light  of  pure  reason  and 
common  sense.  It  is  proposed,  therefore,  in  the  next  chapter, 
to  present  with  freedom  and  candor,  though  with  becoming 
reverence,  the  objections  which  reason,  enlightened  not  only  by 
human  science,  but  by  the  principles  of  revealed  truth,  presents 
to  the  admissibility  of  the  theory  that  the  Eternal  Spirit  created 
all  things  out  of  nothing. 

^  John  i.  1. 


CHAPTEK  IV. 

CREATION   EX  NIHIVO   CONSIDERED. 

IN  order  to  a  fair  presentation  of  the  objections  which  reason 
and  the  principles  of  revealed  truth  offer  to  the  doctrine 
of  creation  ex  7iihilo,  we  must  first  liave  a  clear  definition — not 
of  God,  for  He  is  infinite,  and  cannot  be  defined,  but  of  the 
highest  idea  which  reason,  instructed  by  revelation,  can  have 
of  God. 

That  idea  cannot  be  better  expressed  than  in  these  words: 
"God  is  a  Spirit,  infinite,  eternal  and  unchangeable  in  His 
being^  wisdom,  power,  holiness,  justice,  goodness  and  truth."  ^ 

Adopting  this  definition  in  all  its  breadth  •and  fulness,  we 
proceed  to  consider  the  asserted  theory  that  God  created  the 
material  universe  and  all  its  inhabitants  out  of  nothing. 

The  First  objection  to  this  theory  is  that  reason  furnishes 
no  foundation  for  the  belief  that  creation  out  of  nothing  is 
possible.  The  dictum  of  reason  on  this  subject  had  been  ex- 
pressed for  four  thousand  years  before  the  theory  in  question 
was  ever  asserted  by  men  of  thought  and  learning.  "  Ex  iiihilo 
nihil  fiV^  was  the  dictate  of  common  sense,  and  although  this 

•  Answer  to  Question  4th,  Westminster  Shorter  Catechism  ;  **  Creeds  of 
Christendom,"  Vol.  III.,  p.  676;  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Canons 
and  Decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  Ibid.,  Vol.  II.,  p.  79  ;  Greek  Church, 
Opi^nfJo^o^  OlwhiYifi^  Answer  to  Questions  VII.  and  VIII.,  Ibid.,  Vol.  II., 
p.  280;  Longer  Catechism,  Ibid.,  469;  Lutheran  Church,  Augsburg 
Confession,  Ibid.,  Vol.  III.,  p.  7;  Episcopal  Churches,  Ibid.,  pp.  487, 
814;  Baptist  Church,  Ibid.,  Vol.  III.,  p.  742;  Congregational  Church, 
Ibid.,  Vol.  III.,  p.  731 ;  Methodist  Church,  Ibid.,  Vol.  III.,  p.  807,  all  con- 
cur in  definitions  of  nian's  idea  of  God. 
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truth  (lid  not  deny  the  existence  of  spirit,  yet  the  common 
sense  of  mankind  found  it  impossible  to  conceive  how  spirit 
could,  out  of  nothing,  create  matter.  Therefore  the  ancient 
world,  including  all  the  best  thinkers  of  its  most  enlightened 
and  classic  ages,  rejected  the  theory  of  creation  ex  nihilo^  and 
held  that  matter  is  eternal.^ 

'  *•  Among  various  theories  of  the  generation  of  the  worhl.  the  idea  of 
a  creation  out  of  nothing  seems  to  have  been  altogether  foreign  to  anoient 
philos(»])hy." — Mansel's  "  Limits  of  Ueligious  Thoughts,"  Am.  Edit., 
1870,  p.  100.  Whatever  questions  may  have  been  raised  as  to  the  sound- 
ness of  Dean  Mansel's  philosophy  of  religion,  none  have  denied  his  learn- 
ing in  ancient  literature.  In  a  previous  note  we  have  shown  the  almost 
universal  concurrence  of  ancient  thought  as  to  the  eternity  of  matter. 
Plato's  theor}*^  on  this  question  has  been  a  subject  of  some  debate  among 
the  learned,  but  it  seems  difticult  to  reconcile  his  wor<ls  in  **  The  Timaeus" 
with  any  theory,  other  than  that  the  Creator  formed  and  arranged  the 
universe  out  of  pre-existing  matter;  **  there  was  a  separation  of  the  dis- 
similar parts  and  a  crowding  together  of  those  most  alike,  in  consequence 
of  which  these  other  things  also  occupied  a  dift'erent  position  before  the 
universe  was  created,  and,  from  such  materials,  reduced  to  order.  Before 
this,  indeed,  they  all  subsisted  irrationally  and  without  measure;  but 
when  the  Creator  undertook  to  arrange  the  universe,  He  first  gave  shapes, 
with  forms  and  numbers,  to  fire  and  earth,  water  and  air." — Henry  Davis's 
New  and  Literal  Version,  Bohn's  London  Edit.,  1849,  Vol.  II.,  p.  300. 
This  translation  of  the  Timaeus  is  founded  on  Stallbaum's  text,  and  aided 
by  his  notes  and  those  of  Prof.  T.  H.  Martin  in  his  learned  work  "  Etudes 
sur  le  Timee,"  2  Vols.,  Paris,  1841.  The  author  of  the  article  on  •'  Plato," 
in  the  New  Am.  Cyclop.,  Vol.  XIII.,  p.  387,  seems  to  estimate  at  a  ver}' 
low  value  these  translations  of  Plato's  works  by  Henry  Cary,  Henry  Davis 
and  George  Burges,  published  at  different  times  in  Bohn's  Classical 
Library ;  but  these  translators,  though  not  widely  known  to  fame,  were 
held  as  good  Greek  scholars  in  their  own  circle.  They  had  the  aid  of  the 
Latin  version  of  Ficinus,  the  German  of  Stallbaum  and  Schleirmacher, 
the  French*of  Victor  Cousin,  and  the  English  of  Taylor  and  Sydenham. 
Taylor's  is  confessedly  bad,  and  Sydenham's,  although  highly  commemied 
(New  Am.  Cyclop.,  Vol.  XIII.,  p.  387),  is  a  mere  paraphrase — so  much 
so  that  in  his  rendering  of  the  "  Banquet,"  "  more  than  a  third  of  what  he 
has  init  <lown  is  the  mere  coinage  of  his  own  brain,  and  not  a  vestige  of  it 
is  to  be  found  in  the  original  Greek."  It  is  true  that  Plato  sometimes 
wrote  incomprehensible  nonsense,  of  which  abundant  instances  are  found 
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To  escape  the  dilemma  of  holding  that  matter  is  eternal  or 
that  it  has  been  created  out  of  nothing^  some  thoughtful  men  of 
modern  ages  have  resorted  to  the  theory  that  matter  is  an 
emanation  fi'om  God — that  God,  by  His  power,  has  produced 
matter  from  His  own  essence. 

John  Milton  agreed  with  the  ancient  philosophers  in  opposing 
the  doctrine  of  creation  out  of  nothing.     His  words  are  as 
follows :  "  It  is  clear,  tlien,  that  the  w^orld  was  framed  but  of 
matter  of  some  kind  or  other;   for  since  action  and  passion 
are  relative  terms,  and  since,  consequently,  no  agent  can  act 
externall;f  unless  there    be    some  patient,  such   as  matter,  it 
appears  impossible  that  God  could  have  created  this  world  out 
of  nothing, — not  from  any  defect  of  power  on  His  part,  but  be- 
cause it  was  necessary  that  something  should  have  previously 
existed  capable  of  receiving  j^assively  the  exertion  of  the  Divine 
efficacy.     Since,  therefore,  both  Scripture  and  reason  concur 
in  pronouncing  that  all  these  tilings  were  made,  not  out  of 
nothing,  but  out  of  matter,  it  necessarily  follows  that  matter 
must  either  have  always  existed  independently  of  God,  or 
have  originated  from  God  at  some  particular  point  of  time. 
That  matter  should  have  been  always  independent  of  God 
(seeing  that  it  is  only  a  passive  principle,  dependent  on  the 
Deity,  and  subservient  to  Him ;  and  seeing,  moreover,  that,  as 
in  number,  considered  abstractly,  so  also  in  time  or  eternity^ 
there  is  no  inherent  force  or  efficacy),  that  matter,  I  say,  should 
have  existed  of  itself  ^from  all  eternity,  is  inconceivable.     If, 
on  the  contrary,  it  did  not  exist  from  all  eternity,  it  is  difficult 
to  understand  from  whence  it  derives  its  origin.     There  re- 
in the  "  Parmenides"  ;  but  he  also  wrote  much  beautiful  speculation  and 
excellent  sense.     The  above  passage  from  the  "Timaeus"  seems  to  be 
rendered  with  reasonable  fidelity.     See  also  note  XII.,  and  foot-note  1, 
with  authorities  cited,  in  notes  to  Mansel's  "  Limits  of  Religious  Thought," 
Am.  Edit.,  p.  281. 

10 
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maiuB,  therefore,  but  one  solution  of  the  difficulty,  for  which, 
moreover,  we  have  the  authority  of  Scripture,  namely,  that  all 
things  are  of  God."  ^ 

The  adoption  of  this  theory,  that  matter  is  "  an  efflux  from 
Deity,"  logically .  led  Milton  to  adopt  the  fmi:her  error  that 
there  is  no  real  distinction  in  essence  l)etween  the  body  and  the 
soul  of  man,  and  hence  he  has  declared :  "  That  man  is  a  living 
being,  intrinsically  and  properly  one  and  individual,  not  com- 
pound or  separable,  not,  according  to  tlie  common  opinion, 
made  up  and  framed  of  two  distinct  natures,  as  of  soul  and 
body,  but  the  whole  man  is  soul  and  tlie  soul  man;  that  is  to 
say,  a  body  or  su}>stance,  individual,  animated,  sensitive  and 
rational."  * 

Hence  Dr.  Channing  has  supposed  that  this  error  continued 
to  cling  to  Milton's  mind,  and  that  even  in  old  age  and  blind- 
ness he  gave  expression  to  his  own  theory  when  he  put  into 
the  mouth  of  the  angel  Raphael  tlie  beautiful  passage  in  his 
address  to  Adam  in  paradise: 

**0  Adam,  one  Almighty  is,  from  whom 
All  things  proceed  and  up  to  Him  return ; 
If  not  depraved  frum  good,  created  all 
Such  to  perfection,  one  first  matter  cUl, 
Endued  with  various  forms,  various  degrees 
Of  substance,  and  to  things  that  live  of  life  : 
But  more  refined,  more  spirituous  and  pure 
As  nearer  to  Him  placed  or  nearer  tending 

*  Milton's  "  Treatise  on  Christian  Doctrine,  Compiled  from  the  Holy 
Scriptures  Alone."  This  work,  originally  in  Latin,  was  translated  into 
English  by  Charles  R.  Sumner,  M.  A.,  Librarian  and  Historiographer  to 
His  Brit.  Majesty  and  Prebendary  of  Canterbury.  It  was  published  in 
London,  and  an  American  edition,  1825,  was  published  in  Boston,  2  vols. 
The*  passage  in  the  text  is  from  Vol.  I.,  pp.  286,  237.  See  works  of  Wm. 
E.  Channing,  8th  complete  edition,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  48-50. 

«  Milton's  "Treatise  on  Christian  Doctrine,"  Am.  Edit.,  1826,  Vol.  I., 
pp.  250,  251 ;  Channing's  Works,  Vol.  I.,  pp   49,  50. 
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Each  iQ  their  several  active  spheres  assigned 
IHll  body  up  to  spirit  work,  in  bounds 
Proportioned  to  each  kind."  ^ 

But  Milton,  however  sublime  as  a  poet,  was  erratic  and  vision- 
ary as  a  theologian.  Hence  he  has  never  convinced  the  Chris- 
tian world  that  matter  is  an  efflux  from  God,  or  that  body  and 
mind  are  the  same  substance,  or  that  Christ,  though  first  of 
creation,  is  still  only  a  creature  of  God.^ 

Nevertheless,  Milton's  theory  as  to  creation  Ij^s  been,  in 
substance,  aimounced  by  the  greatest  metaphysician  of  modern 
times  as  a  necessary  law  of  thought,  unless  we  accept  the  doc- 
trine that  matter  is  eternal.  Sir  William  Hamilton  says :  "  We 
are  utterly  unable  to  construe  it  in  thought  as  possible  that  the 
complement  of  existence  has  been  either  increased  or  diminished. 
We  cannot  conceive,  either,  on  the  one  hand,  nothing  be- 
coming something,  or,  on  the  other,  something  becoming 
nothing.  When  God  is  said  to  create  the  universe  out  of 
nothing,  we  think  this  by  supposing  that  He  evolves  the  universe 
out  of  Himself;"  and  he  quotes  the  words  of  Lucretius  and 
Persius,  that  "from  nothing,  nothing  can  be  produced,"  as 
enouncing  a  physical  axiom  of  antiquity.* 

'  "  Paradise  Lost/'  Book  V.,  lines  469-479 ;  Channing's  Works,  Vol.  I., 
p.  50. 

*  That  these  errors  are  all  taught  by  Milton  is  unhappily  too  clear  for 
doubt. — "Treatise  on  Christian  Doctrine,"  Vol.  I.,  pp.  108-105;  Chan- 
ning's  Works,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  44-46,  and  ante. 

'  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton's  "  Philosophy  of  the  Conditioned,"  American 
edition,  1857,  edited  by  Wight,  pp.  498,  494.  Dean  Mansel,  in  his  note 
XXXIII.  to  Lecture  II.,  "  Limits  of  Religious  Thought,"  after  quoting  a 
passage  to  the  same  effect  from  Hamilton's  "Discussions,"  p.  60,  says: 
"  With  all  deference  to  this  great  philosopher,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
a  different  representation  would  have  been  more  in  harmony  with  the 
main  principles  of  his  own  system.  We  cannot  conceive  creation  at  all, 
neither  as  a  springing  of  nothing  into  something,  nor  as  an  evolution  of 
the  relative  from  the  absolute,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  first  terms 
of  both  hypotheses,  nothing  and  the  absolute ^  are  equally  beyond  the  reach 
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The  all-sufficient  answer  to  the  notion  that  the  universe  is  an 
efflux  from  Deity  is  tliat  neither  revelation  nor  reason  sanctions 
it.  The  holy  Scriptures  never  represent  God  as  drawing  or 
generating  the  universe  from  His  own  essence.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  constantly  represent  Him  as  creating,  making, 
framing,  forming  it  by  His  divine  power  and  wisdom.  And 
if  revealed  truth  negatives  this  notion,  certainly  reason,  science, 
and  common  sense  concur  in  the  negative.  It  is  impossible  to 
conceive  lifJw  pure  spirit  can,  from  its  o\\ti  essence,  draw^  pure 
matter.  These  substances  are  essentially  different.  The  one 
can  never,  by  any  lapse  of  time  or  any  process  of  evolution, 
produce  the  other,  except  by  change  of  nature  or  essence;  and 
if  God,  the  pure  Spirit,  cliange  His  essence.  He  is  no  longer 
unchangeable.  But  f  midamental  truth  declares  Him  unchange- 
able, therefore  matter  caimot  be  an  efflux  or  emanation  from 
Hun. 

The  theoiy  that  matter  is  an  efflux  from  Deity  being  thus 
overtlu*own,  Milton  and  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton  would  be  driven, 
by  their  own  principles,  to  admit  that  matter  is  eternal;^  for 
they  found  it  impossible  to  believe  that  the  miiverse  was  created 
ex  nihilo. 

We  are  thus  brought  back  to  the  First  objection  to  this 

of  human  conception,"  pp.  262,  263.  In  addition  to  the  moderns,  Milton, 
Cousin  and  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton,  it  ought  also  to  be  stated  that  many  of  the 
Neo-Platonists,  such  as  Plotinus,  Porphyrins,  Jamblichus,  Hierocles  and 
Proclub,  held  that  matter  is  an  emanation  from  God. — Dr.  Ralph  Cud- 
worth's  "Intellectual  System  of  the  Universe,"  Edit.  1820,  Vol.  III.,  pp. 
439-441. 

*  Victor  Cousin  is  no  pantheist,  and  yet  he  is  with  Milton  and  Hamilton 
in  denying  a  creation  out  of  nothing.  His  words  are :  "  Dieu  cree  done : 
il  cree  en  vertu  de  sa  puissance  crfiatrice  ;  il  tire  le  monde,  non  du  neant 
qui  n'  est  pas,  mais  de  lui — Meme,  qui  est  T  existence  absolu." — "  Cours 
de  r  Histoire  de  la  Philosophie,"  Lecon  V.  See  also  Amer.  Edit.,  1864, 
edited  by  Wight,  pp.  93,  94  ;  "  The  Mystery  ;  or.  Evil  and  God,"  by  Dr. 
John  Young,  of  Edinburgh,  Edit.  Phila.,  1856,  pp.  61,  62. 
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doctrine  as  already  presented.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  we 
are  now  dealing  with  the  question  in  the  forum  of  reason, 
science,— common  sense, — ^w^hich  in  their  highest  development 
are  identical.  We  have  seen  that  mankind,  under  their  guid- 
ance only,  have  uniformly  and  for  thousands  of  years  rejected 
the  notion  of  creation  out  of  nothing  as  impossible.  Why  have 
they  so  rejected  it  ?  The  answer  is  obvious.  Ji>wer  is  incom- 
petent to  bring  something  out  of  nothing.  Power  is  cause^  and 
cause  cannot,  out  of  nothing,  produce  effect.  All-power  is  no 
more  competent  to  create  matter  out  of  nothing  than  the 
smallest  power.  '  Omnipotence,  or  All-power,  can  only  do  what 
power  can  do ;  and  power  has  no  relation  to  nothing.  To  the 
human  mind,  even  in  its  most  exalted  and  advanced  state  of 
intelligence,  it  is  inconceivable — ^unthinkable — that  any  actual 
being  should  be  brought  out  of  nothing.  Power  is  as  power- 
less in  attempting  to  exert  itself  upon  nothing  as  man  would 
be  powerless  to  draw  air  from  a  vacuum.  Li  the  light  of 
reason,  we  know  of  power  only  this,  that  it  cannot  work  except 
on  an  existing  subject.  A  cause,  witliout  a  subject  to  operate 
on,  cannot  produce  an  effect.  Tlierefore,  while  bowing  in 
reverence  before  Almighty  power,  reason  is  still  compelled,  by 
the  very  laws  which  God  has  given  her,  to  reject  the  notion 
that  even  Almighty  power  can  produce  an  effect  without  a 
subject  on  which  the  Great  First  Cause  shall  work.  Had  God, 
in  His  inspired  Word,  revealed  in  plain  terms  that  He  had 
created  the  universe  out  of  nothing,  our  duty  would  be  to  l^e- 
lieve — to  receive  by  faith  what  was  incomprehensible  to  reason. 
But.  we  have  seen,  by  a  careful"  examination  of  His  Word,  that 
He  has  not  so  taught  us.  Therefore  we  are  left  to  the  guid- 
ance of  reason,  which,  in  all  ages  and  in  all  states  of  intelligence, 
has  rejected  the  doctrine  of  creation  ex  nihilo. 

Various  attempts  to  answer  this  objection  have  been  made. 
It  will  be  sufficient  that  we  notice  the  answer  given  by  an 
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emiiient  theologian  of  the  church  which,  of  all  the  Protestant 
eisterliood,  has  most  steadily  announced  the  doctrine  in  (jnestioa. 
Dr.  Jamea  Henley  Thomwell  has  always  Iieen  esteemed  a  pro- 
found thinker  and  an  able  writer,  and  the  collection  of  hie 
writingB,  paltUabed  since  his  death,  has  added  to  hie  reputation. 
We  will  ([uote  at  some  length  his  argument  on  the  point  under 
citnHideration: 

"The  ohjection  that  the  idea  of  creation  (out  of  nothing)  is 
eelf -contradictory  and  absurd,  proceeds  upon  a  donble  miscon- 
oeptinn.'  It  tirwt  a^ames  that  nothing  is  a  positive  subject  of 
operation — a  real  pre  existing  material  upon  which  power  is 
exerted.  It  takes  for  granted  that  the  prepodtiou  ex,  in  the 
philosophic  axiom  ac  nihilo  nihil  jit.  represents  tlje  material 
cause.  This  is  a  gross  mistake.  NoiM/iff  is  simply  the  tenu 
from  which  exiatence  begins.  The  meaning  is,  that  something 
now  is  where  there  was  nothing  before;  that  something,  in 
other  words,  lias  begun  to  he.  Creation  is  an  energy  of  God, 
an  effect  of  the  Divine  omnipoteniie,  prothiced  without  tlie  con- 
currence of  any  other  principle.  HJs  power  as  inlinite  is  with- 
out limits.  It  is,  therefore,  not  restricted,  like  that  of  the 
creatxire,  to  the  modification  of  a  pre-exieting  material ;  it  not 
only  changes,  but  makes  its  objects.  There  is  no  more  contra- 
diction in  the  notion  of  power  as  giving  being  than  tliei-e  ie  in 
the  notion  of  power  as  changing  being.  B<ith  may  be  incom- 
prehensilile,  but  neither  is  absurd.  The  tecond  eiTor  is  that 
the  notion  of  power  is  determined  to  only  one  class  of  effects. 
It  is  true,  experience  presents  us  with  no  instances  of  power 
but  those  produced  through  the  medium  of  motion.  But  the 
concept  may  be  separated  in  thouglit  from  any  specific  form  in 
which  it  is  realized;  jWs  shuply  that  which  produces  effwte 
without  reference  to  their  nature  or  tlie  conditions  under  which 

'  The  worda  in  parenthenis  are  not  in  the  Wit,  but  are  supplietl  to  in- 
dicutu  clmirly  the  nhjection  and  the  rclevHnoy  of  the  Hnswer. 
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iXis_Gxerted.  Hence  creation,  as  an  effect,  is  as  clearly  an 
instance  of  power  as  motion.  It  is,  indeed,  the  highest  exem- 
plification of  it.  To  say  that  God  wills  and  a  world  follows, 
requires  no  other  simple  idea  to  understand  it  than  is  involved 
in  the  assertion,  I  will  and  my  arm  moves.  Tlie  mode  in  wdiich 
the  power  operates  is  different,  but  the  idea  of  power  is  the 
same.  Li  neither  case  do  we  understand  the  mode  of  operation. 
Because  one  is  a  matter  of  daily  experience,  w^e  confound 
familiarity  with  knowledge,  and  think  we  understand  it  when 
we  do  not.  What  power  is  in  itself  we  are  unable  to  conceive. 
It  is  a  mystery'  in  every  form  of  its  exhibition ;  and  as  we  cannot 
grasp  it  in  itself,  it  is  perfectly  preposterous  to  limit  it  to  one 
class  of  effects.  There  is  consequently  mystery,  but  no 
absurdity,  no  self-contradi(;tion,  in  saying  that  the  worlds  were 
made  by  the  power  of  God."  ^ 

Tliis  elaborate  answer  is  a  chain  of  reasoning,  consisting  of 
several  links,  or  propositions  and  (conclusions.  The  soundness 
of  each  and  all  of  these  links  is  necessary  to  the  integrity  of 
the  chain.  If  any  link  be  unsound,  the  chain  breaks  imder 
pressure.     We  proceed,  therefore,  to  sound  each  link. 

First,  then,  it  is  not  true  that  the  objection  "assumes  that 
nothing  is  a  positive  subject  of  operation — a  real  pre-existing 
material  upon  which  power  is  exerted."  The  very  reverse  of* 
this  is  true.  The  ol)jection  "assumes"  tliat  nothing  is  just 
w^hat  it  purports  to  be— that  is,  no  thing,  no  ])eing,  no  entity, 
no  material — and,  therefore,  the  objection  insists  that  power, 
how^ever  great  or  subtle  or  far  reacliing,  has  no  relation  to 
nothing^  and  cannot  bring  something  out  of  nothing.  Next,  it 
is  not  true  that  this  objection  takes  for  granted  that  ex^  m  the 
axiom  ex  nihilo  nihil  fit^  represents  the  material  cause.  Dis- 
tinctly the  i-everse  is  true.     It  is  on  the  want  of  nuiterial  (;ause, 

*  Thornweirs  Collected  Writings,  Richmond  Edit.,  1871,  Vol.  I.,  pp. 
211-218,  Lecture  IX.,  on  Creation. 
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or  rather  of  material  subject,  that  the  objection  founds  itself. 
Ex  is  a  preposition,  whicth,  in  this  axiom,  expresses  the  relation 
"  from,"  ''  out  of,"  or  "  by,"  and  the  axiom  declares  the  neces- 
sary and  unalterable  truth  that  from^  by  or  out  of  notlung, 
nothing  can  be  made.  Next,  the  declaration  that  "  nothing  is 
simply  the  term  from  wliich  existence  l)egins;"  that  "some- 
thing now  is  where  there  was  nothing  before ;"  that  "  something, 
in  other  words,  has  l)egun  to  be,"  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  an 
attempt  to  make  that  conceivable  which  is  7iot  co?iceivable  by 
the  laws  of  the  human  mind.  To  conceive  of  an  absolute  be- 
ginning of  existence  is  ]>eyond  the  power  of  thought.  And  if 
we  conceive  of  a  void  space,  in  wliich  there  is  absolutely  nothing 
— no  entity,  not  even  God — then  matter  cannot  l)egin  to  be 
there  without  a  cause,  and  a  cause  in^'olves  power,  and  power 
cannot  work  on  nothing;  and,  therefore,  God  must  either 
have  filled  this  void  space  witli  matter  from  other  parts  of 
space,  or,  if  no  such  matter  existed,  have  draw^i  it  from  His 
own  essence,  in  which  case  it  has  not  been  crosded  from  nothing} 

*  *'  To  create  is  a  thing  not  diflicult  to  be  conceived,  for  it  is  ti  thing 
that  we  do  every  moment;  in  short,  we  create  every  time  that  we  perform 
a  free  act.  I  will,  I  take  a  resolution,  I  take  another,  then  another  still: 
I  modify  it,  I  suspend  it,  1  pursue  it,  etc.  What  is  it  that  I  do?  I  pro- 
duce an  effect  which  I  refer  to  myself  as  the  cause  and  only  cause ;  and, 
in  regard  to  the  existence  of  this  eft'ect,  I  seek  nothing  beyond  myself. 
We  create  a  free  act ;  we  create  it,  I  say,  for  we  refer  it  to  no  other 
principle  than  ourselves  ;  wo  impute  it  to  ourselves,  and  to  ourselves  alone. 
It  existed  not ;  and  now  it  bcgiiis  to  exist  by  virtue  of  the  causative  power 
which  we  possess.  This,  then,  is  to  create;  but  with  what?  With 
noihiiuj?  No,  doubtless ;  but  on  the  contrary,  we  create  with  the  founda- 
tion even  of  our  existence.  Man  draws  not  from  liothing  the  action  which 
he  has  not  yet  ])erformcd,  but  is  about  to  perform.  He  draws  it  from  the 
very  real  power  which  he  has  to  perform  it.  Divine  creation  is  of  the 
same  nature.  God,  in  creating  the  universe,  draws  it  not  from  nothing, 
which  exists  not,  which  cannot  exist, which  is  a  mere  word;  He  draws 
it  from  Himself,  from  this  power  of  causation  and  of  creation,  of  which  we 
possess  a  feeble  portion ;  and  all  the  difference  between  our  creation  and 
that  of  God  is  the  general  diflerence  between  God  and  man,  the  difference 
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Next,  the  assertion  that  because  the  power  of  God  is  infinite, 
therefore  infinite  power  can  create  matter — not  out  of  Divine 
essence,  but  out  of  nothing — is  an  unproved  assertion — a  mere 
assimiption  of  the  very  point  in  debate.  For  be  it  remembered, 
that  here  Dr.  Thorn  well  is  seeking  to  meet  the  objector  in  the 
forum  of  reason  only.  He  is  bound,  therefore,  to  prove  that 
reason  admits  that  Almighty  power  can  create  something  out 
of  nothing.  But  this,  reason  denies.  All  she  knows  of  power 
is  derived  from  her  sense  of  causality — from  the  relation  of 
cause  and  effect^  and  this  relation  absolutely  denies  that  any 
cause  can  create  any  effect^  unless  a  subject  exists  for  the  cause 
to  work  upon.  When,  therefore,  this  eminent  theologian  says : 
"  There  is  no  more  contradiction  in  tlie  notion  of  power  as  giving 
being  than  there  is  in  the  notion  of  power  as  changing  being," 
he  asserts  a  mere  truism,  not  at  all  conducive  to  the  success  of  liis 
argument.  For,  takhig  the  word  "being"  to  have  the  same 
meaning  in  both  sections  of  his  sentence,  reason  asserts  that  God 
neither  gives  being  in  the  sense  of  creating  it  out  of  nothing, 
nor  changes  being  in  any  other  sense  than  the  phenomenal  and 
the  finite.  Being^  in  its  al)solute  sense  of  either  mind  or  matter, 
God  never  changes,  so  far  as  reason  can  decide.  A  change  in 
the  sum  total  of  being  in  the  universe  is  inconceivable  to  reason. 


between  supreme  and  absolute  cause  and  a  relative  and  secondary  cause. 
Cousin's  "  History  of  Modern  Philosophy,"  Wight's  translation,  Amer. 
Edit.,  1854,  Vol.  I.,  p.  93. 

"AVe  cannot  know,  we  cannot  think  a  thing  except  under  the  attribute 
of  existence  ;  we  cannot  know  or  think  a  thing  to  exist  except  as  in  time; 
and  we  cannot  know  or  think  a  thing  to  exist  in  time  and  think  it 
dbsolntely  to  commenced' — Sir  Wm.  Hamilton's  "Philosophy  of  the  Con- 
ditioned," Amer.  P^dit.,  1857,  p.  501. 

"  An  act  of  creation,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term — that  is  to  say,  an 
absolutely  first  link  in  the  chain  of  phenomena,  preceded  by  no  temporal 
antecedent — is  to  human  thought  inconceivable." — Mansel's  "  Limits  of 
Religious  Thought,"  Amer.  Edit.,  1870,  p.  99,  and  note  xi. ;  Lect.  III., 
p.  279. 
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Mind  and  matter  are  all  she  knows,  and  power  or  cause  brings 
al)out  every  change,  and  every  change  is  phenomenal,  and  not 
essential  J  that  is  not  a  change  of  being} 

Next,  it  is  not  true  that  this  ol>jection  determines  "  the  notion 
of  power  to  only  one  class  of  effects."  Reason  is  willing  to 
extend  the  notion  of  power  to  as  many  classes  of  effects  as  all 
her  knowledge,  all  her  experience,  and  all  her  reasonable  con- 
jectures can  find,  and  still  she  finds  nothing  to  justifv^  her  in 
belieraig  that  power  can  create  something  out  of  nothing.  Dr. 
Thornwell  admits  that  we  have  no  experience  of  any  effects 
produced  by  power,  except  "througli  the  medium  of  motion." 
But  he  insists  there  may  be  other  modes  of  working  effects. 
He  illustrates  by  the  power  of  will :  "  I  will,  and  my  arm  moves ;" 
and,  he  says,  no  other  simple  idea  is  required  t(j  understand  that 
"God  wills  and  a  world  follows,"  than  to  understand  that  when 
I  will  my  arm  moves.  "  In  neither  case  do  we  understand  the 
mode  of  operation."  Now,  the  inscrutable  nature  of  the  soul 
and  the  will  of  man  may  be  freely  admitted,  and  yet  this  illus- 
ti'ation  does  not,  in  the  slightest  degree,  disturl)  the  objection 
to  creation  ex  nihilo.  It  rather  confirms  it;  for  reason,  ex- 
perience, conmion  sense  testify  that  every  change,  every  de- 
cision of  the  will,  is  preceded  by  something  antecedent,  internal 
or  external,  or  both.  Therefore  we  come  back  to  the  constant 
verdict  of  reason.  We  have  a  cause  or  power  acting  upon  a 
subject  and  producing  an  effect.  Is  this  a  creation  ex  nihilo  ? 
Does  this  illustration  help  us  to  the  conclusion  that  cause,  even 
when  it  is  the  Great  First  Cause — that  power,  even  when  it  is 
All-power — can  create  sometliing  out  of  nothing?  Sm*ely 
not. 

Thus  it  seems  to  a  common-sense  observer  that  every  essential 
link  in  the  (jliain  of  reasoning  adopted  by  Dr.  Thornwell  as  his 

'  Sir  \Vm.  Hamilton's  "  Philosophy  of  the  Conditioned,"  pp.  601-604 
of  Planiilton's  Philosophy,  Amer.  Edit.,  edited  by  Wight. 
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answer  to  the  objection,  when  tested  by  the  hammer  of  analytic 
reason,  breaks,  and  the  chain  disappears. 

The  Second  objection  to  the  docti'ine  in  question  is  that  it 
necjessarily  attributes  to  tlie  Divine  and  All-Wise  Spirit  a  course 
of  action  which  reason  cannot  reconcile  with  her  highest  ideas 
of  wisdom.  It  teaches  that  God,  a  pure  spirit,  after  having 
existed  for  eternal  ages,  in  His  ow^n  perfect  and  blessed  essence, 
did,  suddenly,  by  His  power  acting  upon  nothing,  call  into 
being  the  imiverse  of  material  and  spiritual  creatures.  Now 
it  is  certain  that  reason,  left  to  herself,  would  never  conceive 
such  a  notion.^  Her  highest  idea  of  God  is  that  He  is  and  has 
been  from  all  eternity  perfectly  happy,  perfectly  Ijlessed  hi  the 
enjoyment  of  His  own  adorable  nature,  needing  no  creatures 
to  increase  His  glory,  nor  to  supplement  His  plenitude.  And 
even  when  instructed  by  revelation  in  the  doctruie  of  the  Trinity^ 
reason  is  still  more  effectually  repelled  frcmi  the  thought  that 
creation  was  necessary ;  for  the  Divine  Three  were  not  alone, 
but  fi'om  all  eternity  had  been  in  the  ineffable  enjoyment  of 
theii'  o\vn  communion.  What  possible  reason,  motive  or  cause 
could  induce  the  change  involved  in  creation  ex  ni/iiloy  mind  is 
miable  "to  conceive.  Therefore  unaided  reason  pronounces 
strongly  against  the  doctrine.  No  possible  reason  could  exist 
why  creation  should  flash  out  from  nothing  into  being  at  one 
moment  any  more  than  at  another  moment.  The  only  concep- 
tion of  eternity  which  reason  can  form  is  time  wdthout  limit — 
time  infinitely  extended  in  the  past  and  hi  the  future ;  there- 
fore she  is  unable  to  adopt  the  notion  that  the  Divine  Spirit, 
after  existing  in  all  His  power  and  wisdom  for  illimitable  ages, 
suddenly  seized  a  special  moment  of.  tune,  and,  in  that  moment, 
called  the  universe  out  of  nothing  into  l)eing. 

^  Lord  Littleton,  in  his  excellent  treatise  on  "The  Conversion  of  St. 
Paul,'*  states  this  difficulty  very  strongly.  He  assumes  creation  ex  nihilo 
as  established  truth,  but  insists  that  it  is  as  much  a  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  the  sceptical  deist  as  of  the  Christian  philosopher. 
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No  answer,  in  the  forum  of  reason,  has  ever  been  found 
suflBcient  to  meet  this  objection.  The  only  answer  attempted 
is  the  denial  of  tlie  jm'isdiction  of  reason  over  the  question. 
Thus,  Dr.  Tliornwell  says,  in  undertaking  a  reply  to  this  objec- 
tion, with  others  equally  gi*ave : 

"  Of  these  four  classes  of  arguments,  this  general  criticism 
may  be  made,  that  they  labor  under  the  capital  vice  of  attempt- 
ing to  bring  within  the  forms  of  the  understanding  what  tran- 
scends the  capacity  of  thought.  They  assume  the  infinite,  the 
unconditioned,  the  absolutely  perfect,  as  a  thing  about  which 
we  are  as  competent  to  speculate  as  the  facts  of  experience. 
They  bring  it  into  the  relations  and  under  the  conditions  of  oui' 
faculties  of  knowledge  without  being  conscious  that  the  very 
circmnstance  of  subjecting  it  to  these  limitations  destroys  its 
nature.  It  is  the  infinite  no  longer  if  it  is  comprehended  within 
the  naiTOw  sphere  of  human  cogitation.  What  is  apprehended 
as  the  infinite,  and  reasoned  upon  as  the  infinite,  is  a  tissue  of 
negations,  which,  the  human  mind  accepting  as  positive  elements 
of  consciousness,  becomes  involved  ii\  an  endless  series  of  con- 
tradictions. Hence  such  absm*dities  are  not  arguments.  They 
are  only  puzzles,  or  logical  riddles.  They  prove  nothing  but 
the  incompetency  of  reason,  and  the  incompetency  of  philos- 
ophy to  transcend  wdtli  its  logical  forms  the  sphere  of  experi- 
ence." ^ 

After  insisting  that  the  infinite  is  a  subject  of  faith  and  not 
of  knowledge^  he  adds :  "  Now,  in  the  question  of  creation,  the 
great  difficulty  is  tlie  co-existence  of  finite  and  infinite— the  one 
and  the  many — the  perfect  and  the  imperfect.  In  attempting 
to  adjust  the  relations  betwixt  them,  we  imperceptibly  take  for 
granted  that  we  know  the  positive  properties  and  attributes  of 
the  infinite,  as  we  know  the  positive  properties  and  attributes 
of  the  finite,  whereas  we  know  the  infinite  only  as  the  negation 

^  Thornwell's  Collected  Writings,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  210,  211. 
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of  the  finite.  These  negations  we  preposterously  make  positive. 
We  confound,  in  othfer  words,  a  non-positing  of  the  infinite 
with  a  realpositinff,  and,  setting  out  with  a  fundamental  blunder, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  every  step  should  plunge  us  in  deeper  dark- 
ness. He  that  reasons  upon  no  as  if  it  were  yes,  must  not  be 
surprised  at  the  perplexity  of  his  conclusions."  ^ 

To  this  labored  pleading  against  the  competency  of  reason 
as  a  judge  in  the  matter  of  creation,  a  very  simple  yet  sufficient 
reply  presents  itself. 

The  learned  professor  admits — ^nay,  iiisists — that  the  doctrine 
of  creation  ex  nihilo  is  a  subject  of  faith,  and  not  of  know- 
ledge, because  it  involves  the  relation  between  the  infinite  and 
the  finite,  which  relation  transcends  the  powers  of  the  human 
understanding  and  calls  for  faith.  Hvit  faith  never  arises  with- 
out evidence,  God  never  requires  His  creature  man  to  believe 
except  on  evidence.  And  while  it  is  true  that  the  efficiency  of 
evidence  in  producing  faith  depends  very  much  on  the  suU- 
jective  condition  of  the  mind  itself,  so  that  some  minds  reject, 
as  insufficient,  evidence  which  ought  to  work  faith ;  yet,  it  is 
equally  true  that  no  mind  can  believe  without  some  evidence, 
and,  therefore,  God  calls  on  His  creature  to  exercise  faith  only 
in  what  is  proved  by  evidence. 

Now  there  are  only  two  sources  of  evidence  that  God  has 
given  to  man :  revelation  and  reason.'  If  any  doctrine  be  pre- 
sented, and  our  faith  in  it  be  invited,  we  camiot  be  called  on 
to  believe  it  unless  evidence,  from  one  or  both  of  these  sources, 
be  furnished  tending  to  establish  it. 

But  we  have  already  shown,  by  a  critical  and  extended  ex- 

'  Thornweirs  Collected  Writings,  Vol.  I.,  p.  211. 

*  Reason  is  here  used  in  its  widest  sense — as  including  not  only  the  dis- 
cursive, but  the  intuitional  and  representative  faculties ;  in  short,  as  in- 
cluding all  sources  from  which  man  can  obtain  evidence,  except  the  inspired 
Word  of  God. 
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amiuatioii,  that  the  first  of  these  sources — ^revelation — does  not 
establish  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  creation  ex  7iihilo—ceT- 
tainly  does  not  testify  to  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  exclude  all 
reasonable  doubt  from  a  fair  and  honest  mind.  In  fact,  Dr. 
Thornwell  does  not  rely  on  the  Holy  Scriptures  to  prove  it. 
In  his  whole  lecture  on  "Creation,"  covering  sixteen  printed 
pages,  he  never  makes  a  quotation  from,  or  a  reference  to,  a 
single  passage  of  the  Bible,  although  he  earnestly  insists  that 
his  doctrine  on  the  subject  is  "  vital  in  theology."  ^ 

If,  then,  this  doctrine  is  not  proved  true  by  revelation,  to 
what  sources  of  evidence  can  we  resort  except  to  those  furnished 
by  reason  ?  No  other  evidence  exists ;  at  least  none  other  is 
furnished  to  man.  Whatever  may  be  the  limitations  and  im- 
perfections of  reason  when  dealing  with  the  infinite,  we  are 
driven  to  it  when  revelation  is  silent.  And,  therefore,  the 
learned  professor's  plea  against  the  jurisdiction  of  reason  is  bad. 
It  must  be  rejected  on  his  own  principles.  He  cannot  object 
to  the  competency  of  the  forum  of  reason,  when — ^revelation 
being  silent — no  other  f Orum  is  open ;  and  when  he  has  him- 
self voluntarily  entered  that  forum  and  submitted  the  question 
to  its  decision.  He  is  bound  to  meet,  on  thei?'  merits^  the  ob- 
jections which  reason  urges  against  creation  ex  nihilo,  and  if 
these  objections  cannot  be  answered  on  theii'  merits,  then  they 
must  prevail.  The  doctrine  is  rejected  l)ecause  it  is  not  sus- 
tained either  by  revelation  or  reason. 

But  the  learned  professor's  plea  is  defeated  on  another  groimd. 
Its  statements  are  not  tr^ie  i?i  fact.  It  is  not  true  that  reason 
is  wholly  incompetent  to  deal  with  questions  relating  to  the 
atti'ibutes  and  action  of  the  Infinite  Being.  Keason  was  be- 
stowed by  Him  on  man  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  creature 
humbly  to  approach  and  study  the  Creator,  and  if  it  be  whoUy 

»  Thornweirs  Collected  Writings,  Vol.  I.,  Lect.  IX.,  pp.  206-222; 
especially  on  pages  206,  221,  222. 
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incompetent  for  that  purpose  because  God  is  infinite,  then  the 
millions  of  this  world  who  have  never  enjoyed  the  light  of  re- 
vealed truth  could  never,  by  the  light  of  reason,  learn  enough 
of  God  to  make  them  responsible  beings.  But  this  conclusion 
is  not  only  negatived  by  the  express  testimony  of  Scriptm^e,  but 
most  solemnly  repudiated  by  Dr.  Thornwell  in  his  teachings.^ 
The  theory  that  the  infinite  Spirit,  because  beyond  our  compre- 
hension^ is  therefore  beyond  the  utmost  reach  of  man's  spiritual 
powers,  when  carried  to  its  logical  results,  will  for  ever  shut  man 
from  all  knowledge  of  his  Maker .- 

'  Acts  xiv.  15-18;  xvii.  22-31;  Romans  i.  18-22;  ii.  11-15;  Thorii- 
well's  Collected  Writings,  Vol.  I.,  Lee.  III.,  pp.  99-103. 

^  Dean  Mansel,  in  his  "  Limits  of  Religious  Thought/'  has  pushed  this 
theory  hardily,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  draw  down  on  his  book  heavy  and 
disabling  blows  from  some  of  the  stalwart  theologians  of  our  age. — Dr. 
Charles  Hodge's '*  Systematic  Theology,"  Vol.  I.,  pp.  346-366;  Dr.  R. 
L.  Dabney's  "  Sensualistic  Philosophy,"  pp.  119,  120.  See  also  "The 
Modern  Doctrine  of  the  Unknowable,"  So.  Pres.  Review,  October,  1876, 
pp.  662-696.  Some  incautious  statements  of  Sir  \Vm.  Hamilton,  in  his 
"Philosophy  of  the  Conditioned,"  have  been  subjected  to  ingenious  per- 
version by  Herbert  Spencer  and  his  followers,  who  deny  that  the  Infinite 
can,  in  any  sense,  be  known  to  man.  Dean  Mansel  goes  so  far  as  to  admit 
that  "  the  metaphysical  representation  of  the  Deity,  as  absolute  and  in- 
finite, must  necessarily,  as  the  profoundest  metaphysicians  have  acknow- 
ledged, amount  to  nothing  less  than  the  sum  of  all  reality."  "  What 
kind  of  an  Absolute  Being  is  that,"  says  Hegel,  "  which  does  not  contain 
in  itself  all  that  is  actual,  even  evil  included?"  Dean  Mansel  adds :  "  We 
may  repudiate  the  conclusion  with  indignation,  but  the  reasoning  is  un- 
assailable."— "  Limits  of  Religious  Thoughts,"  p.  76.  If  this  "  reasoning  " 
m_eans  anything,  it  means  that  man  is  obliged,  by  the  laws  of  his  own 
spiritual  nature,  to  conclude  that  God  is  the  author  of  evil.  Horrible  as 
this  conclusion  is,  it  seems  inevitably  to  follow  from  Dr.  Thornwell's  view 
that  •'  the  creature  has  no  reality  which  it  does  not  derive  from  God. 
Though  separate  and  distinct  from  Him,  it  is  not  independent  of  Him. 
His  will  is  the  basi^  of  all  the  reality  it  contains.*'  **  God  alone  is  equal, 
in  the  sum  of  being,  to  God  plus  the  universe." — Thornwell's  Collected 
Writings,  Vol.  I.,  Lect.  IX.,  p.  213.  If  the  universe,  then,  contains  evil^ 
God  is  the  author,  because  His  being  contains  the  universe.  Therefore, 
Dr.  Thornwell's  view  is  inadmissible. 
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Now,  it  is  tnie  that  the  finite  cannot  comprehend  the  infinite ; 
that  is,  cannot  hold  it,  because  the  limited  cannot  liold  the  un- 
limited. But  it  does  not,  therefore,  follow  that  the  creature, 
endowed  with  spiritual  powers,  cannot  have  any  knowledge  or 
any  intelligent  apprehension  of  the  Infinite  Spirit  in  His  at- 
tril)utes  and  His  works.  On  this  subject  a  great  and  clear 
mind  in  our  age  has  said : 

"  We  grant  that  God  is  incomprehensible,  in  the  sense  already 
given;  but  He  is  not,  therefore,  imintelUgihle ;  and  this  dis- 
tinction we  conceive  to  be  important.  We  do  not  pretend  to 
know  the  whole  nature  and  properties  of  God,  but  still  we  can 
form  some  clear  ideas  of  Him,  and  can  reason  from  these  ideas 
as  justly  as  fi'om  any  other."  "Because  God  is  infinite.  His 
name  is  not,  therefore,  a  mere  sound.  It  is  a  representative  of 
some  distinct  conceptions  of  our  Creator ;  and  these  conceptions 
are  as  siu-e  and  hnportant,  and  as  proper  materials  for  the  reason- 
ing faculty,  as  they  would  be  if  our  views  were  indefinitely  en- 
larged. We  cannot,  indeed,  trace  God's  goodness  and  rectitude 
through  the  whole  field  of  His  operations;  but  we  know  the 
essential  nature  of  these  attributes,  and,  therefore,  can  often 
judge  what  accords  with  and  opposes  them.  God's  goodness, 
because  infinite,  does  not  cease  to  be  goodness,  or  essentially 
differ  from  the  same  attribute  in  man ;  nor  does  justice  change 
its  nature,  so  that  it  cannot  be  understood,  because  it  is  seated 
in  an  unl)Ounded  mind.  There  have,  indeed,  been  philosophers, 
^falsely  so  called,'  who  have  argued,  from  the  unlimited  nature 
of  God,  that  we  cannot  ascribe  to  Him  justice  and  other  moral 
attributes  in  any  proper  or  definite  sense  of  those  words ;  and 
the  inference  is  plain  that  all  religion  or  worship,  wanting  an 
intelligible  object,  must  be  a  misplaced,  wasted  offering.  Tliis 
doctrine  from  the  infidel  we  reject  ^vith  abhorrence;  but  some- 
thing not  very  different  too  often  reaches  us  from  the  mistaken 
Christian,  who,  to  save  his  creed^  shrouds  the  Creator  i?i  uttet* 
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darkness.  In  opposition  to  both,  we  maintain  that  God'fi  at- 
tributes are  intelligible,  and  that  we  can  conceive  as  tinily  of 
His  goodness  and  justice  as  of  these  qualities  in  men.  In  fact, 
these  qualities  are  essentially  the  same  in  God  ai\d  man,  though 
differing  in  degree,  in  purity,  and  in  extent  of  operation.  We 
know  not,  and  we  cannot  conceive  of,  any  other  justice  or  good- 
ness than  we  leai'n  from  our  own  nature,  and  if  God  have  not 
these.  He  is  altogether  unknown  to  us  as  a  moral  Being ;  He 
offers  nothing  for  esteem  and  love  to  rest  upon ;  the  objection 
of  the  inlidel  is  just,  that  worship  is  wasted:  'We  worship  we 
know  not  what.' "  ^ 

To  this  reasoning,  in  substance,  we  apprehend  that  no  suc- 
cessful answer  can  be  given.  If  the  idea  of  goodness  or  be- 
nevolence in  the  mind  of  man  be  not  in  its  nature  the  same  with 
the  attribute  of  goodness  or  benevolence  in  God,  then  it  is  im- 
possible for  man  ever  to  know  that  God  is  good.  Instead  of 
taking  pleasure  in  the  happiness  of  His  creatures.  He  may  be 
delighted  with  their  misery,  for,  upon  the  unknotoable  theory^ 
goodness  in  the  Infinite  may  be  the  very  reverse  of  goodness  in 
the  creature.  And  if  the  idea  oi  justice  in  the  human  mind  be 
not,  in  its  nature,  the  same  vrith  the  attribute  of  justice  in  God, 
then  man  is  shut  up  to  the  dismal  thought  that  God  may  take 
pleasure  in  punishing  the  innocent  instead  of  the  guilty — He 
may  delight  in  inflicting  penalties,  not  for  sins  against  Him, 
but  for  humble  services  to  Him ;  not  for  crimes,  but  for  prayers 
and  praises.  And  if  the  idea  of  truth  in  the  mind  of  man  be 
not  in  its  nature  the  same  wath  the  attribute  of  truth  in  God, 
then  man  is  for  ever  debarred  from  all  possibility  of  having 

'  Dr.  Wm.  E.  Channing's  Works,  Edit.  1848,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  228-230. '  It 
is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  a  man  with  a  mind  so  clear  and  strong,  and 
80  full  of  the  noblest  "  enthusiasm  of  humanity,"  should  have  embraced 
the  cold  heresy  of  Unitarianism,  and  thereby  frozen  to  death  much  of  his 
usefulness  as  a  minister  of  Christ. 
11 
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confidence  in  God ;  for  even  if  the  Infinite  One  Bhould,  by  di- 
rect conmiunication,  tell  His  creature  what  is  his  duty  and  how 
he  must  act  to  attain  happiness,  yet  the  creature  coilld  not,  with 
safety,  trust  to  tliese  declarations,  l)ecause  he  could  not  know 
them  to  be  true^  inasmuch  as  the  attribute  of  t7*uth  in  God  may 
not  correspond  with  the  idea  of  trutli  in  man. 

To  such  horrors  will  the  doctrhie  of  tlie  anknowahle  Lijinite 
infallil)ly  lead  all  who  perse veringly  connnit  themselves  to  it. 
We  may  well  ask  to  l)e  excused  from  adopting  it.  It  follows, 
that  when  the  highest  exercise  of  reason  advances  a  distinctive 
objection  to  the  doctrine  of  creation  ex  iiihilo^  the  advocates  of 
this  doctrine  must  answer  such  objection  on  its  merits ;  other- 
wise the  do(jtrine  cannot  stand.  No  mere  plea  against  the 
jurisdiction  of  reason  will  avail. 

The  Third  objection  to  the  doctrine  in  question  is  that  it 
impinges,  fatally  to  itself,  upon  the  attribute  of  imviutability 
ill  the  Eternal  Spirit.  The  definition  of  God  which  we  liave 
adopted  declares  that  He  is  not  ohly  infinite  and  eternal,  but 
unchangeable  in  His  being  and  all  His  attributes.  And,  there- 
fore, tlieologians  of  the  widest  gi'asp  of  thought  tell  us  that  "  as 
an  infinite  and  absolute  Being,  self-existent  and  absolutelv  in- 
dependent,  God  is  exalted  above  all  the  causes  of,  and  even 
above  the  possibility  of,  change."  "He  can  neither  increase 
nor  decrease.  He  is  subject  to  no  process  of  development  or 
of  self-evolution.  His  knowledge  and  power  can  never  be 
greater  or  less."  He  is  "  without  limitation  or  necessary  rela- 
tion to  any  thing  out  of  Himself."  ^ 

Now,  if  God  called  the  material  universe  into  being  out  of 

»  Dr.  Charlfs  Hodgif's  "  Systematic  Theology,"  Vol.  I.,  pp.  390,392; 
Dr.  J.  H.  Thoruweirs  Collected  Writiogs,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  199,  200:  Dr.  R. 
L.  Dabney's  "  Syllabus  and  Notes  of  Lectures  in  Theology,"  Lee.  13,  pp. 
152-154;  Turrctin,  Loc.  III.,  Qu.  11  ;  Dr.  Thomas  Dick's  Theology,  Lee. 
20  ;  Charnock  on  the  Attributes  of  God. 
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nothing,  at  some  moment  in  tlie  tract  of  eternal  duration,  then, 
of  necessity,  during  the  existence  of  this  new  being,  God  is  not 
the  same  that  He  was  before  itB  existence ;  for  the  advocates 
of  creation  ex  nihilo  admit  that  the  material  universe  is  actual, 
real  being,  and  that  it  is  not  a  part  of  God ;  that  is,  not  a  part 
of  His  self -existence.  They  claim  that  as  He  called  it  out  of 
nothing,  so  He  can  bring  it  again  to  nothing ;  He  can  annihilate 
it,  though  none  of  them  pretend  that  either  revelation  or  reason 
gives  us  any  ground  to  believe  He  will  do  so.  While  the 
material  universe  stands,  it  is  actual  being,  and  God,  its  creator, 
stands  in  relation  to  it.  This  is  inevitable.  Before  its  existence 
the  Divine  Spirit  stood  in  relation  to  no  being  but  Himself ; 
after  its  creation,  and  during  its  existence,  the  Divine  Spirit 
stands  in  relation,  not  only  to  His  own  being,  but  to  tlie  new 
being.  This  conclusion  cannot  be  evaded,  unless  it  can  be  held 
that  the  material  universe  can  exist  and  not  exist  at  the  same 
moment,  which  is  contradictory  to  the  law  of  being.  Changes 
of  form — of  the  phenomenal — do  not  involve  any  change  in 
God ;  but  change  of  being  does ;  the  introduction  and  mainten- 
ance of  a  new  being  does.  Therefore  the  doctrine  of  creation 
ex  yiihilo  impinges  upon  the  immutability  of  God,  and  cannot 
be  true.^ 

*  Dr.  Thornwell  sees  clearly  and  admits  candidly  this  difficulty.  He 
says  :  *'  The  absolute  immutability  of  God  seems  to  be  contradicted  by  the 
fact  of  creation.  A  new  relation  was  certainly  superinduced.  The  answer 
commonly  given  is:  Relations  ad  extra  imply  no  change  in  the  essence 
related ;  God  acquires  a  new  denomination,  but  no  new  accession  to  Ilis 
being  ;  the  title  Creator  imparts  no  addition  to  His  nature ;  the  only  real 
change  in  the  case  takes  place  in  the  creatures  which  pass  from  nonentity 
to  being.  But  the  question  is,  whether  there  is  not  a  modification  of  the 
Divine  will  in  passing  from  non-creation  to  creation*  The  universe  be- 
gan ;  and  when  it  began  by  the  fiat  of  the  Almighty,  was  not  His  will 
differently  determined  from  what  it  was  before  ?  This  difficulty  we  con- 
ceive it  impossible  to  answer.  To  say  that  He  willed  from  eternity  to 
create  just  when  He  did — that  the  purpose  included  the  time  and  mode  of 
its  execution— does  ndt  solve  the  problem.     A  will  to  create  and  a  will 
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But  the  attribute  of  nnchangeableness  is  not  the  only  attribute 
of  the  Divine  Spirit  on  wliich  this  doctrine  impinges  with  self- 
destructive  force.  It  clashes  with  the  infinite,  eternal  and  un- 
changeable holiness,  justice  and  cjoodness  of  God.  This  is  the 
Fourth  objection,  and  to  the  moral  sense  and  moral  intuitions 
which  our  Creator  has  bestowed  upon  us  as  the  basis  of  our 
being  and  of  His  government,  it  is  the  objection  of  objections, 
and,  unless  it  can  be  successfully  answered,  the  doctrine  cannot 
be  maintained. 

Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  doctrine  of  creation  ex  nihilo 
assumes  that  God,  the  Almighty  Spirit,  had  existed  during  an 
eternity  past;  that,  being  Omniscient,  He  held  in  contempla- 
tion of  the  Divine  mind  all  possible  modes  and  plans  on  which 
a  universe  could  be  created  or  could  exist,  and  that  He  de- 
liberately chose  and  called  out  of  nothing  into  being  the  present 
universe  of  material  and  spiritual  worlds  and  creatures.  Now, 
it  is  impossible  to  deny  as  a  fact  that  this  present  universe 
abounds  in  most  fearful  jpAy^ica^  evil,  and,  worse  still,  in  moral 
evil  so  gigantic  in  scale,  far  reaching  in  effect,  and  horrible  in 
malignity,  that  the  world's  history,  as  recorded,  consists  chiefly 
of  the  history  of  crime.     And,  yet  farther,  the  conclusions  of 

creating  do  not  seem  to  be  the  same.  It  is  true  that  the  universe  adds 
nothing  to  God  and  takes  nothing  from  Him  ;  but  does  not  the  creation  of 
the  universe  imply  a  new  determination  of  His  will  ?  This  is  one  of  the 
questions  which  remind  us  of  our  ignorance  whenever  we  undertake  to 
speculate  on  the  absolute." — Thornwell's  Collected  Writings,  Vol.  I.,  pp. 
200,  201.  Thus  Dr.  Thorn  well  seeks  refuge  in  the  doctrine  of  the  tin- 
knowable  infinite — a  doctrine  which,  revelation  being  silent,  cannot  avail 
him  in  answer  to  an  objection  urged  by  reason.  Dr.  R.  L.  Dabney  differs 
from  his  co-professor,  and  thinks  there  is  no  difficulty  in  understanding 
that  creation  ex  nihilo  infers  no  change  in  God,  because  the  purpose  to 
create  in  time  was  in  the  Divine  mind  from  eternity. — "  Syllabus  and 
Notes,"  p.  181.  But  did  not  creation  (if  ex  nihilo)  introduce  new  being, 
and,  if  so,  a  new  relation,  and  hence,  necessarily,  a  new  determination  of 
the  Divine  will  ?  . 
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the  advocates  of  creation  ex  nihilOj  drawn  from  revelation  and 
reason  together,  are  that  this  moral  evil  will  be  eternal  in  dura- 
tion— that  millions  of  fallen  angels  and  impenitent  men  will  be 
consigned,  living  and  capable  of  suffering,  to  a  state  or  a  place  in 
which,  for  their  sins,  committed  and  continuing,  they  shall 
suffer,  for  ever,  torments  of  body  and  soul  which  have  been 
feebly  foreshadowed  by  persecutors  in  this  world.  In  other 
words,  this  doctrine  teaches  that  God — a  Spirit,  infinite,  eternal 
and  unchangeable  in  wisdom,  justice  and  goodness,  as  well  as 
in  power,  and,  therefore,  able  to  create  a  universe  from  which 
evil  of  every  kind  should  be  absolutely  and  for  ever  excluded 
— ^has  chosen  to  call  into  being,  out  of  nothing j  a  universe  and 
a  scheme  of  being,  the  outworking  of  wliich  is  not  only 
enormous  physical  suffering  and  woe,  but  the  eternal  wretched- 
ness of  millions  of  his  creatures !  ^ 

^  The  eschatology  of  the  Christian  Church  holds  firmly  to  the  doctrine 
of  eternal  retribution,  and  must  continue  to  hold  it  so  long  as  our  know- 
ledge of  the  meaning  of  plain  Scripture  is  in  its  present  state.  The  hopes 
of  imiversal  salvation  held  out  by  such  men  as  John  Foster,  Dr.  Bellows, 
Frederick  Denison  Maurice,  and  Canon  Farrar  make  feeble  progress  against 
the  25th  chapter  of  Matthew,  the  20th  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  the  6th 
verse  of  Jude.  Very  recently  *'  an  orthodox  layman  "  has  published  to 
the  world  another  plea  for  that  form  of  universalism  known  as  restoration. 
His  work  is  entitled  ''The  Death  of  Death,"  Edit.  1878,  Richmond,  Va. 
He  avails  himself  of  the  work  of  another  anonymous  author,  who  styles 
himself  "  an  orthodox  minister  of  the  gospel,"  and  whose  book,  entitled 
"Is  Eternal  Punishment  Unending?"  appeared  in  1876,  (Lockwood, 
Brooks  &  Co.,  Boston.)  These  works  seek  to  prove  that  though  the  Greek 
word  aiw'jio<;  means  "  eternal,"  it  does  not  mean  "  endless  "  ;  and  that  if 
the  inspired  writers  had  meant  to  convey  the  latter  idea  they  would  have 
used  the  word  aT£?.£UT£7o<^f  which  is  nowhere  found  in  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment. But  aT£A£U7£To^f  bciug  formed  on  re/so;  (from  which  we  have 
teleology),  is  used  in  classic  Greek  to  mean  "  without  purpose,"  "  without 
design,"  as  often  as  to  mean  "endless."  And,  as  it  is  admitted  that 
ant}vio<$  conveys  the  idea  of  duration — very  long  duration,  indefinite  ages 
of  duration — no  sound  reason  has  ever  been  given  why  this  same  word  in 
Matthew  xxv.  46  should  mean  "  endlesa"  as  to  the  happiness  of  the  saved, 
yet  not  mean  "  endless  "  as  to  the  punishment  of  the  lost. 
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The  system  known  as  Pantlieism^  which  lias  been  and  is  still 
held  by  millions  in  India,  and  also  by  many  in  Germany,  Eng- 
land and  America,  presents  no  aspect  so  revolting  to  the  world's 
conscience  as  that  just  stated.  Pantheism  teaches  that  there  is 
but  one  substance  in  being — ^that  God  is  this  substance,  existing 
from  eternity,  and  that  the  material  universe .  and  all  finite 
being  are  but  God  manifesting  Himself.  This  system  is  de- 
nounced by  all  the  leading  divines  of  the  Christian  churches, 
and  has  drawn  a  special  condemnation  from  the  Pope  of  Rome 
in  his  "  Syllabus  of  Errors,"  issued  in  1864.^ 

And  the  learned  professor  in  a  Protestant  theological  semi- 
nary, to  whom  reference  has  been  previously  made,  says,  in  his 
Syllabus  and  Notes,  (after  speaking  of  the  unfounded  claims  of 
Pantheism  to  deify  nature  and  clothe  everything  which  is 
sweet  and  grand  witli  the  innnediate  glory  of  divinity) : 

"Nay,  but,  say  I,  are  the  manifesta,tions  of  the  universal 
Being  all  lovely  and  good  ?  If  Pantheism  is  true,  must  we  not 
equally  regard  all  that  is  abhorrent  in  nature — the  rending  thun- 
der and  the  rushing  tornado,  the  desolating  earthquake  and  volca- 
noes, the  frantic  sea,  lashing  helpless  navies  hito  wreck — as  the 
throes  of  disorder  or  ruin  in  God  ?  And  when  we  picture  the 
scenes  of  sin  and  woe  which  darken  humanity — the  remorse  of 
the  villain's  privacy,  the  orgies  of  crime  and  cruelty  hidden  be- 
neath the  veil  of  night,  the  despairing  death-beds,  the  horrors 
of  battle  fields,  the  wails  of  nations  growing  pale  before  the 
pestilence,  the  din  of  burning  and  ravaged  cities,  and  all  the 
world  of  eternal'  despair  iUelf- — we  see  in  the  whole  but  the 
agony  and  crime  of  the  Divine  Substance.  Would  it  then  be 
best  called  devil  or  God  ?  Since  suffering  and  sin  are  so  pre- 
valent in  this  world,  we  may  call  it  Pan-Diabolism  with  more 

^  Syllabus  Errorum,  Art.  I.,  Panthoismiis  Xaturalismus  et  Rational- 
ismus  Absolutus;  **  Creeds  of  Christendom,"  by  Dr.  Schaff,  Vol.  11.,  p. 
213. 
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propriety  than  Pan-Theism.  Xor  is  it  any  relief  to  this  abhor- 
rent conchision  to  say  that  pain  and  evil  are  necessitated,  and 
are  only  seeming  evils.     Consciousness  declares  them  real."  ^ 

And  another  great  Protestant  theologian,  to  wliom  reference 
has  also  ])een  made,  in  speaking  of  the  objections  to  creation  ex 
nihilo^  arising  from  the  existence  of  evil  and  sin,  does  not 
undertake  to  answer  them,  but  turns  his  batteries  wholly  against 
Pantheism.  He  says:  "The  fourth  class  of  objections,  drawn 
from  the  existence  of  evil,  is  less  formidable  upon  the  scheme 
of  Theism  than  that  of  Pantheism.  God,  according  to  the 
partisans  of  creation,  is. not  the  subject  of  evil ;  it  exists  separate 
and  apart  fi'om  Ilim.  The  Pantheist  lodges  it  in  His  owti 
nature.  He  is,  if  not  evil,  yet  far  from  being  the  absolutely 
good.  The  truth  is.  Pantheism  is  obliged  to  repudiate  all  moral 
distinctions.  Eight  and  wrong  are  reduced  to  the  contrasts  of 
nature  out  of  which  is  evolved  universal  harmony.  The  bad  is 
as  necessary  as  the  good.  The  proportions  of  the  universe 
equally  demand  both.  If  evil  appears  as  disorder,  it  is  only 
from  our  partial  view  of  it.  If  we  could  take  in  the  whole 
scene  of  things,  we  should  perceive  that  the  perfection  of  the 
whole  would  suffer  without  it.  In  this  broad  contradiction  to 
the  dictates  of  our  moral  nature,  we  see  that  Pantheism  not 
onlv  removes  no  difticulties  in  the  notion  of  creation,  but  that 
it  introditces  absurdities  and  paradoxes  which  defy  the  possi- 
bility of  unsophisticated  assent.  It  annihilates  man's  higliest 
distinction,  prostrates  his  noblest  hopes,  and  chills  his  warmest 
aspirations."  ^ 

With  tliese  assaults  on  Pantheism  we  have  no  quarrel.  But 
it  is  cei'tainly  remarkable  that  these  eminent  divines — so  able 
as  logicians,  and  so  devout  as  Christians — should  nut  have  seen 

^  Dr.  li.  L.  Diibiiey's  "  Syllabus  and  Notes  of  Locturos  in  TlnM)lugy/' 
j>p.  25,  26,  Lee.  II.;   (initials  unrs). 

«  Dr.  ThornwcH's  Collected  Writings,  Lee.  IX.,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  210,  217 
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that  the  system  held  and  advocated  by  themselves  is  far  worse, 
in  the  view  of  man's  moral  consciousness,  than  any  system  of 
Pantheism  ever  announced  to  the  world ;  for  Pantheism  neces- 
sarily, though  seldom  expressly,  denies  the  persoTiality  of  God. 
God  is  only  m  -^/>,  the  all.  But  these  theologians,  and  all  others 
who  think  with  them,  hold  strongly  that  God  is  a  Person — 
eternal,  infinite,  almighty,  but  still  a  Person — and  yet  they 
likewise  hold  that,  with  all  possible  systems  in  His  \dew.  He 
chose  and  called  out  of  nothing  a  system  of  being  in  which 
physical  and  moral  evil  were  not  only  to  exist  for  a  time,  l>ut 
for  eternity!  This  system  gives  to  conscience  a  shock  far 
greater  than  that  given  by  Pantheism,  because  we  inevitably 
feel  a  greater  horror  and  disapprobation  at  the  deeds  of  a 
Catiline,  a  Nero,  a  Borgia,  a  Marat  or  a  Robespierre,  than  we 
do  at  the  most  terrific  devastations  of  a  whirlwind  or  an  earth- 
quake.    The  whirlwind  and  eai'thquake  are  not  persons, 

A  svstem  of  divinitv  having  for  one  of  its  corner-stones  the 
doctrine  of  creation  ex  nihilo^  and  for  another  the  doctrine  of 
eternal  torment  for  fallen  angels  and  impenitent  men,  cannot 
endure  the  test  of  conscience.  Any  serious  and  thinking  man, 
who  deliberately  reflects  on  such  a  system,  is  compelled  to  re- 
ject it.  It  is  true  that  many  wise  and  good  men  profess  to  hold 
it ;  but  they  do  not  in  reality.  Clu'istian  ministers  do  not  pre- 
sent these  doctrines  together.  It  is  only  l)y  keeping  one  or  the 
other  of  them  entirelv  out  of  the  view  of  their  hearers,  and  bv 
strongly  urging  the  true  doctrines  of  the  Scriptures — the  justice 
of  God,  the  love  of  Christ,  and  His  all-sufli(dent  righteousness 
— that  men  are  brought  to  l)eliev^e.  But  it  is  surely  not 
wonderful  that,  when  such  systems  of  divinity  are  set  forth  in 
formal  creeds  and  taught  by  learned  professors,  the  thinking 
part  of  mankind  sliould  be  repelled.  Materialism,  Pantheism, 
Atheism  are  rife  in  the  world,  because  they  are  all  preferred 
to  such  a  systenj.     The  heart  and  head  of  man  alike  crv  out  in 
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agony,  "  Give  me  no  God  at  all,  rather  than  a  God  whom  I 
cannot  love,  revere  or  trust!" 

Various  answers  to  this  objection  have  been  attempted,  but 
without  success.  Some,  like  Dr.  Thornwell,  say:  "God,  ac- 
cording to  the  partisans  of  creation,  is  not  the  subject  of  evil; 
it  exists  separate  and  apart  from  Him."  ^  But  if  God  created 
the  universe  out  of  notliing,  and  if  evil  be  now  in  the  universe, 

§ 

and  will  be  for  ever,  then  the  act  of  creation  has  produced  the 
evil,  miless  it  be  held  that  God,  in  eternity,  and  before  creation, 
could  not  have  foreseen,  and,  therefore,  could  not  have  pre- 
vented evil.  This,  being  a  distinct  denial  of  the  eternal  know- 
ledge and  power  of  God,  is  inadmissible  as  an  explanation. 

Others  seek  i^efuge  in  mystery.  They  tell  us  that  the  exist- 
ence of  evil  and  sin  in  the  universe  is  a  mystery  which  God  has 
not  explained,  and  which  man,  therefore,  ought  not  to  pry  into ; 
that  it  is  sufficient  for  us  to  know  that  sin  is  in  the  world  and 
in  our  own  natures,  words  and  deeds,  and  that  the  all-important 
thing  to  us  is,  hy  faith^  to  use  the  remedy  which  God  has  pro- 
vided. Vpt  however  good  may  be  the  intentions  of  those  who 
urge  this  view,  they  fail  to  see  that,  by  the  very  system  which 
they  urge  for  om'  acceptance,  they  cut  us  off  from  the  faith 
wliich  is  to  save  us.*  God  has  indeed  given  in  His  Word  no 
explanation  of  evil  and  sin  except  what  we  find  therein,  and 
this  we  hold  to  he  allsujficient^  as  will  be  farther  shown  in  this 
work.  But  neither  has  He,  in. His  Word,  revealed  any  doctrine 
of  creation  ex  nihilo.  Yet  the  very  divines  wlio  take  refuge  in 
mystery  assume  the  truth  of  creation  out  of  nothing,  and  thus 
forbid  common  sense  to  exercise  ^eVA  in  a  system  contradictory 
to  morals  and  reason. 

Others  boldly  face  the  objection,  and  avow  their  belief  that 
God  is,  in  some  sense,  the  author  of  evil  and  sin.  Soame 
Jenyns,  an  English  country-gentleman,  a  member  of  parliament, 

>  Thornwell's  Collected  Writings,  Vol.  I.,  p.  216. 
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and  a  very  good  scholar,  who  lived  from  1704  to  1787,  wrote  a 
book  on  "  The  Nature  and  Origin  of  Evil,"  which  was  at  one 
time  (juite  popular  with  a  certain  class  of  theologians,  but  which 
has  long  sinc^e  been  dropped  as  announcing  doctrines  dishonor- 
ing to  God.  Ilis  doctrine,  in  substance,  is  that  on  the  whole 
God  foresaw  that  the  introduction  of  evil  and  sin  into  the 
universe  would  increase  the  sum  total  of  good ;  that  if  moral 
creatures  were  to  exist,  they  must,  of  necessity,  be  free  to  sin ; 
and,  therefore,  God  predetermined  its  existence.^  He  says: 
"  If  it  be  objected  that  this  makes  God  the  author  of  sin,  I 
answer,  God  is,  and  must  be,  the  author  of  everything;  and  to 
say  tliat  anything  is  or  happens  independently  of  the  First 
Cause,  is  to  say  that  something  exists  or  happens  without  any 
cause  at  all."  "  If  misery  brings  with  it  its  utility,  why  may  not 
wickedness  ? 

'  If  storms  and  earthquakes  break  not  heaven's  design. 
Why  then  a  Borgia  or  a  Catiline  V  ^ 

Wherefore  it  ought  always  to  be  considered,  that  tliough  sin  in 
us,  who  see  no  fai'ther  than  the  evils  it  produces,  is  evil,  and 
justly  punished,  yet  in  God,  who  sees  the  cause  and  connections 
of  all  things,  and  the  necessity  of  its  admission,  that  admission 
is  no  evil  at  all,  and  that  necessity  a  sufficient  vindicjition  of 
His  goodness." ' 

It  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  Soame  Jenyns  that  in 
adopting  the  thought  expressed  in  the  two  lines  from  Pope's 
"  Essay  on  Man,"  he  was  bound  in  fairness  also  to  adopt  Pope's 
theology,  which,  in  this  well  known  esstiy  at  least,  is  7iot  tlie 

^  '•  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Origin  of  Evil,"  London  Edit.,  1767, 
Letter  IV. 

"Mnacciirately  qn<)ted  from  Pope's  '•  Essa v  on  Man,'*  Epist.  L,  lines 
155,  150.  "If  plagues  or  earthquakes  hreak  not  heaven's  design,"  is  the 
true  reading. 

^  See  "The  Mystery ;  or,  P^vil  and  God,"  hy  Dr.  John  Young,  of  Edin- 
hurirh,  Phila.  Edit.,  1850,  pp.  187-180. 
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doctrine  of  creation  ex  nihilo}  And  it  is  impossible  for  Jenyns 
to  shield  the  character  of  God,  as  he  presents  it^  by  the  plea  of 
necessity,  for  he  adopts  and  announces  this  doctrine  of  creation 
ex  nihilo  as  his  belief,  and  is,  therefore,  compelled  to  admit 
that  God.  having  existed  through  a  past  eternity  without  creat- 
ing, was  under  no  necessity  to  create,  and  might  have  existed 
for  a  coming  eternity  without  creation.  Tlierefore  his  doctrine 
is  simply  a  horror,  and  a  reflection  on  the  character  of  God, 
which  has  been  justly  rejected. 

At  very  nearly  the  same  time  that  Soame  Jenyns  w^as  writing 
his  treatise  above  mentioned  in  England,  a  great  thinker  in 
America  was  working  on  the  same  fearful  problem,  but  in- 
directly, and  only  through  his  favorite  theory  on  the  subject  of 
the  human  will.  Jonathan  Edwards,  of  Connecticut,  was  born 
only  one  year  before  Jenyns,  but  the  English  philosopher  sur- 
vived him  about  twenty-nine  years.  Edwards  found  himself 
compelled  by  the  two  doctrines — the  creation  of  all  things  ex 
nihilo^  and  the  moral  necessity  of  the  determinations  of  the 
will,  both  of  which  he  firmly  held — to  make  statements  as  to 
the  agency  of  God  in  producing  evil  and  sin  wliich  the  boldest 
of  Calvinists  now  dare  not  approve.  In  his  treatise  on  the 
"  Freedom  of  the  Will,"  he  says :  "  There  is  no  inconsistency 
in  supposing  that  God  may  hate  a  thing,  as  it  is  in  itself,  and 
considered  as  evil,  and  yet  that  it  may  be  His  will  that  it  should 
come  to  pass,  considering  all  consequences.  I  believe  there  is 
no  person  of  good  understanding  who  will  venture  to  say  he  is 
certain  that  it  is  impossible  it  should  be  best,  taking  in  the 
whole  compass  and  extent  of  existence,  and  all  conseciuences  in 
the  endless  series  of-  events,  that  there  should  l)e  such  a  thing 
as  moral  evil  in  the  world.  And  if  so,  it  will  certainlv  follow 
that  an  infinitely  wise  Being,  who  always  chooses  what  is  best, 

^  The  system  really  taught  by  this  brilliant  English  poet  in  his  "  Essay 
on  Man  "  will  be  farther  adverted  to  hereafter. 
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must  choose  thai  there  should  be  such  a  thing ;  and  if  so,  then 
fiiich  a  choice  is  not  an  evil,  but  a  wise  and  holy  choice ;  and  if 
so,  then  Providence,  which  is  agreeable  to  such  a  choice,  is  a 
wise  and  holy  Providence.  Men  do  will  sin  as  sin,  and  so  are 
the  authors  and  actors  of  it ;  they  love  it  as  sin,  and  for  evil 
ends  and  purposes.  God  does  not  will  sin  as  sin,  or  for  the  sake 
of  anything  evil ;  though  it  be  Jlis  pleasure  so  to  order  things 
that.  He  permitting,  sin  will  come  to  pass  for  the  sake  of  the 
great  good  that,  by  His  disposal,  shall  be  the  consequence. 
His  icilling  to  order  things  so  that  evil  shall  coine  to  pass  for 
the  sake  of  the  contrary  good,  is  no  argument  that  He  does  not 
hate  evil  as  evil."  ^ 

When  relieved  of  its  circuities  and  divested  of  its  verbiage, 
the  plain  meaning  of  all  this  is  that  it  has  been  the  pleasure  of 
God,  the  holy  and  just  Creator,  that  His  creatures  shall  cormnit 
si7ij  and  bring  on  themselves  eternal  wretchedness,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  to  pass  some  good,  foreseen  to  be  greater  be- 
cause of  the  evil.  Any  such  doctrine  casts  a  pall  of  horror  and 
blackness  over  the  character  of  God.  It  is  not  only  contradic- 
tory to  the  best  thoughts  which  unaided  reason  gives  of  the 
Divine  Being,  but  it  is  contradicted  by  every  passage  of  holy 
Scripture  which  represents  God  as  hating  sin,  and  hating  it 
from  the  beginning.  It  is  therefore  inadmissible  as  an  answer 
to  the  objection  now  m'ged  against  the  doctrine  of  creation  ex 
7iihilo, 

The  Fifth  objection  to  this  doctrine  is  that  it  necessarily 
makes  God  the  author  of  sin.  This  conclusion  is  a  corollary 
deduced  from  the  doctrine  with  a  certainty,  falling  verj'^  little 
below  the  demonstrations  of  exact  science.  In  truth,  the  laws 
to  which  human  thought  is  subject,  and  has  been  subject  ever 
since  man  has  existed  on  earth,  as  imperatively  demand  such  a 

^  H.lwanrs  ''Freedom  of  the  Will,"  London  Edit.,  1818,  Part  IV.,  Sec. 
9tb. 
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conclusion  from  the  premises  of  creation  out  of  notliing  as  those 
same  laws  require  the  conclusion  that  the  three  angles  of  a 
right-lined  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  angles.  This  has 
been  already  made  apparent  by  the  discussion  flowing  from  the 
fourth  objection.  For  if  God,  the  Omniscient  and  Omnipotent 
Spirit,  has,  out  of  nothing,  made  all  creatures,  material  and 
spiritual,  and  if  any  of  those  creatures  have  sinned,  then  this 
sin  lias  come  from  their  creation ;  for  without  it  there  would 
have  been  no  sin.  The  old  attempt  to  evade  this  conclusion  by 
the  sophism  that  sin  is  not  a  creature — ^not  a  being,  not  an 
entity  of  any  kind — and,  therefore,  God  is  not  the  author  of 
it,  has  been  abandoned  by  modern  theologians.^  It  has  been 
seen  and  felt  that  sin  is  too  real  and  terrible  a  thing  to  be  dealt 
with  by  calling  it  a  non-entity.  But  the  effort  to  answer  the 
objection  by  insisting  that  angels  and  men  dixefree  agents^  and, 
therefore,  if  they  commit  sin,  they  are  the  authors  and  God  is 
not,  is  equally  futile.^ 

For  the  doctrine  of  creation  out  of  nothing^  by  logical  neces- 
sity, denies  either  the  free-agency  of  angels  and  men  or  the  per- 
fection of  God.  '  To  hold  that  the  Creator — All-wise,  All- 
powerful  and^  All-good — has  brought  moral  creatures,  out  of 
nothing,  into  being,  and  has  made  them  really /r^^  to  choose 
evil  as  well  as  good,  and  yet  has  placed  them  in  circumstances 

^  '•  The  student  may  be  reminded  here,  in  passing,  of  that  speculation 
which  some  of  the  reformed  divines  borrowed  from  the  Latin  scholastics, 
by  which  they  made  sin  out  a  negation.  Their  reason  seemed  to  be  mainly 
this :  That  God,  as  universal  First  Cause^  must  be  the  Agent  of  all  that 
has  entity;  and  so  all  entities  must  be/>«r  8t  good.  Hence  sin,  which  is 
evil,  must  be  no  entity — a  negation." — Dabney's  "  Syllabus  and  Notes  of 
Lectures  in  Theology,"  pp.  306,  807. 

*  This  is  Dr.  Dabney's  sole  answer :  "  As  to  the  quibble  that  God  is  the 
Agent  of  all  that  has  entity,  we  reply :  Predicate  the  real  free-agency  of 
the  sinning  creature,  and  we  shall  have  no  philosophic  trouble  about  that 
truth  of  common  sense  that  the  actor  is  the  agent  of  his  own  sinful  act, 
and  not  God."— Ibid.,  p.  807. 
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and  under  temptationi?  which  God  foreknew,  if  not  foreordained, 
would  induce  tliem  to  choose  evil  and  wreck  their  liappiness 
finally,  is  to  hold  a  doctrine  against  which  conscience  revolts, 
and  will  revolt  for  ever.  If  an  earthly  parent,  though  neces- 
sarily without  foreknowledge  of  the  event,  sliould  place  his 
child  in  circumstances  and  under  temptations  to  sin  which  re- 
sulted in  his  downfall  and  ruin,  he  would  be  justly  visited  with 
the  condenmation  of  thoughtful  and  conscientious  men.  Con- 
stantly, from  Cliristian  pulpits,  we  hear  earnest  reproof  of  such 
conduct  in  parents,  and  distinct  charges  that  they  ai'e  the 
authors  of  their  child's  sin  and  niin.  Yet  the  able  and  devout 
men  wlio  utter  these  reproofs  are  often  the  advocates  of  a 
svstem  of  faith  which  imputes  to  the  Deitv  a  course  of  conduct 
far  more  revolting  to  the  moral  sense.  The  only  answer  they 
vouclisafe  is  that  God  is  not  man,  and,  therefore,  cannot  be 
judged  by  the  moral  canon  applicable  to  man.  But  we  have 
already  shown  that  this  answer,  when  carried  to  its  legitimate 
conclusions,  shuts  out  from  the  soul  of  man  all  possibility  of 
confidence  in  God.  For  just  as  far  as  infinite  wisdom,  power 
and  goodness  in  the  Heavenly  Father  exceed  the  finite  wisdom, 
power  and  goodness  of  the  earthly  father,  just  so  far  would 
such  an  imputation  on  the  conduct  of  God  towards  His  creatures 
l>e  better  founded  than  the  imputation  charged  on  the  human 
parent.^ 

There  is  no  mode  of  thought  or  reasoning  that  mind  can 
,  devise  that  can  break  the  logical  connection  between  creation 
ex  iiihilo  and  the  authorship  of  evil — physical  and  moral. 
Whatever  shades  of  difference  may  exist  among  the  advocates 
of  this  doctrine,  they  all  will  be  found  to  fall  into  one  of  two 
classes.  Firsts  tliose  known  as  CalvimsiSy  who  hold  that  Grod 
not  only  foreknew,  but,  by  His  eternal  decrees,  foreordained 

^  See   Dr.    Hodge's   "Systematic   Theology,"    Vol.    I.,   pp.    687-590; 
especially  the  last  paragraph  on  590. 
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all  events.  Second^  those  known  as  Ay^mimans^  who  hold  that 
God  did  not,  by  eternal  decrees,  foreordain  events,  but  that  He 
foreknew  them.  This  last-mentioned  view"  does  not,  in  the 
slightest  degree,  remove  the  difficulty ;  for  if  God  foreknew 
future  events,  then  their  occmTence  was  certai7i.  Knowledge 
is  only  possible  when  an  event  has  actually  occuiTed ;  and  fore- 
knowledge IS  only  possible  when  the  occurrence  of  the  event  in 
the  future  is  certain.  Therefore,  if  God  foreknew  the  fall  of 
angels  or  the  fall  of  man,  the  occurrence  of  these  events  was  as 
tixed  and  certain  as  though  it  had  l)een  decreed.  Hence  the 
Arminian  l>elief  does  nothing  towards  relieving  creation  ex 
7iihllo  from  its  difficulties,  and  is  open  to  the  charge  of  denying 
the  eternal  providence  of  God,  which  even  the  stoics  of  old 
upheld  and  gloried  in.^  Take  aw^ay  the  doctrine  of  creation  ex 
nihilo  from  each  (-lass,  and  the  Calvinist  will  be  found  nearest 
to  the  teachings  of  revelation  and  of  reason;  but  hold  tliat 
doctrine,  and  each  class  makes  the  Creator  the  author  of  evil. 

Now  the  holy  Scriptures,  hi  their  constant  tenor  and  mean- 
ing, teach  that  God  is  not  the  author  of  sin.  Sin  is  that 
abominal)le  thing  which  He  hates.  He  cannot  l)e  tempted  with 
evil,  neither  tempteth  He  any  man.^  The  isolated  passages 
which  seem  to  attribute  tlie  authorship  of  sin  directly  to  God 
must  be  construed  with  reference  to  the  w^hole  teachings  of  the 
Scriptiu'es,  and  cannot  be  held  as  sufficient  to  establish  a  dogma 
so  contradictory  to  the  Divine  nature  and  attributes. 

One  of  these  passages  declares  that  "  The  Lord  hath  made 
all  things  for  Himself;  yea,  even  the  wicked  for  the  day  of 
evil."  ^     Now,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  best  Hebrew  scholars 

'  **  Primum,  (lucent  esse  deos,  deinde  quales  sint,  tmn  mundum  ab  eib' 
admiuistrari,  postremo  consnlere  eos  rebus  hiimanis.'" — Cicero,  De  Natura 
Deorum,  Discourse  of  Balbus  the  Stoic;  Edit.  Lipsin},  1827,  p.  42,  Sec.  I. 
See  also  pp.  66-68. 

^  Jeremiah  xliv.  4  ;  James  i.  13. 

^  Authorized  Version,  Proverbs  xvi.  4. 
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living  three  hundred  years  before  Christ  did  not  so  understand 
and  so  render  the  original.  The  Septuagint  gives  the  thought 
of  the  verse  as  follows :  "  All  the  works  of  the  Lord  are  witli 
righteousness,  therefore  the  wicked  man  is  guarded  for  the  evil 
day."  ^  The  meaning  evidently  is  that  the  righteous  providence 
of  God  \vill  be  shown  by  the  punishment  of  the  wicked — a 
doctrine  which  all  admit.  Although  the  original  Hebrew  will 
admit  of  the  translation  given  in  the  common  English  version, 
yet  it  will  also  admit  of  the  following :  "  The  Lord  worketh  all 
tilings  for  the  purposes  of  His  own  righteous  counsel,  even  the 
wicked  to  the  evil  day."  This  form  is  justified  by  the  defini- 
tions given  in  Gesenius,  and  conforms  more  nearly  to  the 
Septuagint  version,  which  is  generally  admitted  to  be  an  elegant 
and  adequate  representative  of  the  book  of  Proverbs.*  From 
this  we  perceive  that,  so  far  from  teaching  that  God  is  the 
author  of  sin,  tliis  verse  teaches  the  contrary — that  is,  that  Hi& 
righteousness  condemns  and  will  punish  it. 

Another  passage  declares :  "  I  am  the  Lord,  and  there  is  none 
else.  I  form  the  light  and  create  darkness ;  I  make  peace  and 
create  evil;  I,  the  Lord,  do  all  these  things."'  On  this  it  must 
be  observed  that  the  Hebrew  word  rah^  here  rendered  "  evil," 
is  used  in  senses  widely  differing,  and  running  from  the  slight- 
est physical  disorder  to  the  deepest  moral  guilt.  That  God,  in 
operating  on  matter  l)y  the  forces  coming  from  Himself,  does? 
produce  earthquakes,  tempests,  volcanoes,  and  many  other 
sublime  phenomena,  which  men  sometimes  call  emU^  is  not  to 
be  denied;  and  this  may  satisfy  the  meaning  of  this  scripture 

>  //tfvra  ra  e/>^a  too  xufmio  /xeza  <?(z«forTyvTj9,  ifokatTffsrat^  oe  o  atrSfSr^^ 
£t^  7j/i£fmy  zaxTji/. — Septiifigiiit,  Edit.  Lipsias,  1835,  p.  C49.  The  Greek 
particle  de  has  often  the  sense  of  **  therefore/' 

«  Gesenius'  Lexicon,  on  Mahan,  Edit.  188G,  pp.  001-602;  "Home's 
"  Introduction  to  Study  of  Scriptures." 

^  Authorized  Version,  Isaiah  xlv.  6,  7.     The  Septuagint  has  xri^wv  xaxa. 
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without  the  inadmissihle  construction  that  God  is  the  author  of 
sin.^ 

Therefore,  as  God  is  not  the  author  of  sin,  and  as  the  doc- 
trine of  creation  ex  nihilo  seems,  by  logical  necessity,  to  make 
Him  its  author,  the  objection  to  the  doctrine  thus  arising  is 
formidable,  and,  if  unanswered,  must  w^eigh  powerfully  against  it. 

Ha\dng  thus  presented  live  objections  to  this  doctrine,  any 
one  of  which,  if  valid,  seems  to  be  inconsistent  with  its  truth, 
it  is  proper  that  we  briefly  advert  to  the  positive  argmnents 
generally  relied  on  by  its  advocates  for  its  establishment.  Only 
three  of  these  arguments  will  here  receive  special  notice,  as  all 
others  of  importance  have  been  or  will  be  elsewhere  considered. 

The  first  is  that,  however  unreasonable,  impossible,  incon- 
gruous and  incredible  this  doctrine  may  seem  to  be,  yet  it  is 

taught  in  the  holy  Scriptures,  which  are  the  revealed  truth  of 

* 

'  Dr.  John  Youug,  of  Edinburgh,  whose  "  Christ  of  History"  and  other 
works  have  brought  to  him  well-merited  reputation  as  an  able  and  in- 
genious thinker,  published  about  1856  a  work  entitled  "  The  Mystery  ;  or. 
Evil  and  God."  In  this  he  strongly  argues  for  the  immaculate  holiness 
of  God,  and  insists  that  any  theory  which,  directly  or  indirectly,  imputes 
to  Him  foreordination  of  sin  is  inadmissible.  He  refers  sin  to  the /r^e 
choice  of  the  moral  creature,  and  argues  that,  as  man,  in  order  to  be  capable 
of  moral  action,  was  made  absolutely  ?ifree  agent,  God  could  not  control 
his  will,  because  power  had  no  relation  to  a  free  will.  Therefore  sin  (to 
use  Dr.  Young's  word)  was  vipreventablef  (Note,  p.  343).  But  though 
Dr.  Young  seems,  in  this  work,  to  be  feeling  his  way  towards  the  truth, 
he  strikes  from  beneath  him  his  foundation,  and  falls,  by  substantially  as- 
suming as  true  the  doctrine  of  creation  ex  nihilo.  He  says :  "  The  almighty 
will  of  the  Uncreated  gave  being  to  the  creation.  This  moment  it  was 
not ;  the  Eternal  was  alone ;  beside  Him  there  was  only  the  illimitable 
non-being ;  the  next  moment  the  creation  was ;  new  being,  not  composed 
of  pre-existing  materials,  not  formed  out  of  God,  a  portion  of  His  nature, 
an  importation  from  within,  but  another  and  new  existence,  the  product 
of  His  creative  volition,"  p.  61.  If  the  creature  was  absolutely  new — 
created  out  of  nothing — why  could  he  not  bfe  made  incapable  of  sin  ?  Why 
was  sin  inpreventable  ?  The  **  Mystery"  furnishes  no  answer  to  these 
simple  queries. 

12 
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God,  and,  tlierefore,  it  must  be  accepted  as  an  article  of  faith 
and  Ijelieved.^  AVe  have  ah-eady  considered  very  fully  this 
argument,  and  sought  to  show  that  the  holy  Scriptures  do  not 
reveal  any  such  dcxitrine,  and,  therefore,  as  reason  does  not 
teach  it,  we  are  not  bound  to  believe  it. 

The  second  argument  is  one  presented  by  Dr.  Robert  J. 
Breckinridge,  and  on  which  he  relies  witli  confidence.  He  goes 
so  far  as  to  assert  that,  "  If  we  A^dll  admit,  or  if  it  can  be  shown 
that  any  thing  at  all  exists,  and  that  we  are  capable  of  perceiv- 
ing the  proofs  of  that  existence,  then  it  may  be  demonstrated 
by  an  invincible  chain  of  argument,  and  established  with  un- 
shaken certainty  by  a  series  of  irresistible  deductions,  that  there 
has  existed  in  our  universe,  from  all  eternity,  a  pure  Spirit, 
who  is  the  First  Cause  of  all  things ;  and  that  from  eternit}' 
nothing  else  has  had  any  existence,  except  as  it  has  been  created 
by  this  pure  Spirit."  * 

Such  assertions  from  a  mind  justly  held  in  high  esteem  for 
learning  and  logical  power  may  properly  challenge  our  atten- 

*  This  is  the  groiiud  taken  by  Dr.  Robert  J.  Breckinridge  in  his  "  Know- 
ledge of  God,  Objectively  Considered.'*  This  great  man,  who,  after  gain- 
ing distinction  as  a  lawer,  became  an  eminent  clergyman  and  professor  of 
theology  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  says  that  the  Scriptures  mean  con- 
tinually to  assert  creation  ex  nihilo.  '^  It  is  creation  in  the  most  absolute 
sense  upon  which  they  everywhere  insist — the  making  of  all  things  out  of 
nothing  by  God,  in  the  space  of  six  days,- and  all  very  good.  This  creation 
may  be  called  inexplicable,  incomprehensible,  incredible,  impossible — it 
has  been  so  called.  What  I  insist  on  here  is  that,  in  defiance  of  all  that, 
the  Scriptures  do  not  only  assert  it,  with  the  most  sublime  conviction  and 
directness,  but  that  their  doing  this  is  one  of  the  most  pregnant  and 
fruitful  facts,  and  involves  one  of  their  highest  titles  to  be  called  the  word 
of  God."— New  York  Edit.,  1858,  pp.  332-383.  The  learned  Doctor  cites 
no  passages  from  Scripture  except  such  as  have  been  already  considered. 
He  would,  if  alive  now,  find  few  competent  scholars,  even  in  his  own 
church,  who  would  agree  with  him  in  the  belief  that,  in  the  9pace  of  six 
daySf  God  made  all  things  out  of  nothing. 

*  *' Knowledge  of  God,  Objectively  Considered,"  p.  64. 
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tion,  and  call  upon  us  to  give  to  this  announced  demonstration 
a  very  respectful  hearing.  Lest  it  be  suspected  that  we  have 
inadequately  stated  or  have  misrepresented  this  argument,  we 
propose  to  quote  the  very  words  in  which  it  is  given,  after  such 
introduction  as  is  requisite. 

The  learned  professor  sets  out  with  the  assertion  that  has 
been  already  made,  in  somewhat  different  form,  in  the  opening 
of  this  work.  Two  things,  he  says,  exist  which  are  thoroughly 
different  from  each  other  in  all  their  manifestations— one  of 
which  we  call  mind  and  the  other  unaiter ;  and  we  are  Just  as 
sure  of  the  existence  of  both,  and  the  difference  between  them, 
as  we  are  that  anything  at  all  exists.  It  follows,  therefore, 
either  that  both  mind  and  matter  must  have  existed  from  all 
eternity,  or  else  that  matter  existed  from  all  eternity  and  pro- 
duced mind ;  or  else  that  mind  existed  from  all  eternity  and 
produced  matter.  One  or  other  of  these  three  alternatives 
must  be  true,  for  they  exhaust  the  subject,  and  no  other  suppo- 
sition is  possible.  He  then  insists  that  the  present  form  of 
Pantheism  is  the  only  form  of  belief  that  can  be  held  by 
advocates  of  the  eternity  of  both  mind  and  matter.^  In  this 
he  is  inaccurate  and  unphilosophical ;  for  the  form  of  belief 
known  as  Dualiain^  which  holds  that  the  Eternal  Being  consists 
in  the  Eternal  Spirit,  inamanent  in  and  working  upon  eternal 
matter,  and  bringing  out  from  it,  in  time,  the  best  results 
possible  to  eternal  power,  wisdom  and  goodness,  is  not  panthe- 
ism in  any  form. 

Dr.  Breckinridge  next  insists  that  materialism,  which  holds 
that  the  Eternal  Being  is  only  matter,  and  that  the  production 
of  mind  from  it  is  a  mere  result  of  organism,  is,  as  a  system, 
utterly  inadmissible,  and  is  destructive  of  the  foundations  of 
religion,  and  tends  to  produce  in  man,  as  he  is,  inward  defile- 

•  Dr.  Ro.  J.  Breckinridge's  "Knowledge  of  God,  Objectively  Con- 
sidered," p.  61,  Book  I.,  Chap.  V. 
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ment  and  outward  pollution.^  In  this  conclusion  we  agree  with 
him,  as  we  have  already  abundantly  shown. 

He  then  proceeds  as  follows  to  the  promised  demonstration 
that  Eternal  Being  is  simply  a  pure  spirit :  ^ 

"We  are  perfectly  sure  that  we  did  not  create  ourselves; 
perfectly  sure  that  we  did  not  create  anything  in  the  universe 
exterior  to  ourselves.  We  are  equally  certain  that  no  being 
who  is  not  infinitely  superior  to  us  did  or  could  create  us  or 
anything  else ;  it  is,  if  possible,  more  certain  that  a  baboon  did 
not  create  man,  than  that  man  did  not  create  him.  It  is  also 
undeniably  certain  that  man  is  a  form  of  existence  very  much 
higher  than  any  of  the  forms  of  mere  inanimate  existence,  or 
any  of  the  mere  forces  which  exist  in  the  universe.  It  is, 
therefore,  obvious  that  what  we  are  incapable  of  doing  couM 
not  be  done  by  any  inanimate  existence  or  mere  force.  And, 
as  all  inanimate  existences  and  all  mere  forces  are  in  their  very 
nature  thus  inferior,  it  is  certain  that  none  of  them  could  have 
created  themselves,  or  us,  or  anything  else.  Moreover,  the  very 
same  state  of  facts,  and  the  very  same  method  of  reasoning, 
apply  to  all  animate  existences  which  are  inferior  to  man  in 
dignity  and  power.  But  it  is  as  certain  that  man  is  superior 
to  all  animate  existences  known  to  us  as  that  he  is  superior  to 
all  inanimate  existences.  Therefore  the  brute  creation,  singly 
or  unitedly,  could  no  more  create  themselves  or  us  than  the 
forces  of  the  universe^ — gravitation,  heat,  light,  electricity, 
chemical  affinity,  and  the  like — could  create  themselves  or  us. 
And  again,  as  man  is  the  only  form  of  existence,  of  which  we 
have  knowledge,  uniting  rational  with  animate  existence — ^the 
only  being  in  whom  matter  and  spirit  are  found  united  in  their 
perfection,  if  at  all, — and  yet  he  is  wholly  incapable  of  any  act 

'  Dr.  Ro.  J.  Breckinridge's  "  Knowledge  of  God,  Objectively  Con- 
sidered," p.  61,  Book  I.,  Chap.  V. 

«  Ibid.,  pp.  52-55. 
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of  creation  at  all,  it  necessarily  follows  that  the  union  of  spirit 
with  matter,  whether  the  matter  be  animate  or  inanimate,  does 
not  produce  an  existence  which  is  capable  of  exercising  any 
creative  powers  at  all,  even  though  the  existence  formed  by 
this  union  were  of  the  highest  conceivable  form.  What  is 
more,  it  also  follows,  in  like  manner,  that  if  uncreated  matter 
and  uncreated  spirit  had  existed  only  in  this  united  form,  and 
that  of  the  very  highest  order,  from  all  eternity,  we  cannot 
know  or  believe  that  they  would  have  possessed  in  this  united 
form  any  creative  power;  the  probability,  as  far  as  our  experi- 
ence goes,  being  that  they  would  not.  We  are  driven,  there- 
fore, to  the  inevitable  conclusion,  that  amongst  the  logical  pos- 
sibilities stated  above  (to-wit:  the  eternal  existence  both  of 
matter  and  mind,  or  the  eternal  existence  of  matter-producing 
mind,  or  the  eternal  existence  of  mind-producing  matter,)  several 
new  conditions  are  to  be  imposed :  firsts  that  inanimate  matter, 
by  itself,  cannot  create  either  matter  or  spirit;  second^  that  in- 
animate matter,  united  with  spirit,  cannot  create  either  matter 
by  itself  or  spirit  by  itself,  or  matter  and  spirit  united.  We, 
therefore,  reach  the  fourth  step  in  our  enquiry,  namely:  that 
if  matter  has  existed  from  eternity,  it  has  existed  in  a  form 
wholly  destitute  of  all  creative  efficiency,  either  singly  or  when 
united  to  mind ;  and  that  if  mind  exists  at  all,  it  must  have 
existed  from  eternity,  and  must  be  the  sole  creative  force  in 
the  universe  at  all. 

"  But  to  suppose  the  eternal  existence  of  mind,  which,  if  it 
exists  at  all,  is  inevitably  certain,  both  of  which  have  been 
shown;  and  to  suppose  it  to  possess  creative  force,  if  any 
creative  force  exists  in  the  univeree,  which,  it  has  been  shown, 
it  must  possess  if  it  exists  eternally,  and  any  creative  force  at 
all  exists,  and  that  eternal  existence  has  been  shown ;  and  then 
to  suppose  that  inert  matter,  whose  eternal  existence  cannot  be 
shown,  and  whose  utter  inability  to  create  has  been  shown. 
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should  exist,  side  by  side  with  the  eternal  existence  of  mind, 
whose  eternal  existence  has  been  proved,  and  whose  creative 
power  lias  been  proved,  provided  any  creative  power  exists  in 
the  universe,  is  self -contradictious  and  absurd.  For, .  in  .  the 
first  place,  there  can  be  in  the  nature  of  the  case  but  one  first 
cause.  The  most  enormous  proposition  that  can  be  made  to 
liuman  reason  is  that  there  is  no  cause  for  any  thing,  and, 
therefore,  of  course,  no  first  cause ;  since  that  there  is  not  only 
a  cause,  but  an  adequate  cause,  for  every  thing  is  the  first 
postulate  of  reason,  and  tlie  one  upon  which  every  rational 
process  of  our  understanding  proceeds.  However  overwhelm- 
ing the  proposition  may  be,  that  the  cause  of  all  other  causes 
should  itself  have  no  cause,  it  certainly  doubles  the  difficulty  to 
say  that  there  are  two  such  uncreated  causes.  We  accept  one 
of  them  oiily,  because  the  structure  of  our  mind  obliges  us  to 
take  it,  and  because  the  alternative  of  its  rejection  is  infinitely 
worse,  and  utterly  absurd,  to-wit:  that  in  a  universe  where 
everytliing  is  a  cause,  there  is  no  cause  at  all.  We  reach  this 
proposition  of  a  first  cause  l)y  perfectly  clear  processes;  but 
every  one  of  these  processes  results  in  a  single  first  cause,  as 
indeed  the  very  words  in  which  both  the  problem  and  the  result 
are  expressed  absolutely  imply,  to-wit:  a  first  cause — one 
cause.  It  is,  therefore,  a  gratuitous  absurdity,  from  which  the 
human  mind  revolts,  and  is  self-contradictory  in  terms,  to  say 
that  eternal  mind — creative,  if  anything  is  creative — ^being 
proved,  may  be  accepted  as  a  first  cause,  but  that  inert  matter, 
proved  to  be  uncreative  and  not  proved  to  be  eternal,  must  be 
accepted  as  another  first  cause,  side  by  side  with  it  from  eternity. 
In  the  second  place,  if  mind  be  shown  to  be  eternal  and 
creative,  if  anything  is  creative,  as  has  been  done,  there  is  no 
need  for  the  eternal  existence  of  matter,  even  if  it  were  creative, 
since  its  own  creation  would  be  accounted  for  as  capable  of 
occurring  at  any  time,  as  well  without  as  with  it.     But  the 
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creation  of  the  first  cause  is  absurd  and  inconceivable.  And, 
moreover,  even  if  it  were  possible  to  suppose  the  existence  of 
two  first  causes,  it  is  ridiculous  to  do  so  when  the  second  first 
cause  is  proved  to  be,  of  itself,  an  inefficient  cause ;  and  when 
it  is  further  proved  that  its  union  with  mind,  so  far  from  aug- 
menting the  creative  force  of  mind,  is,  to  the  whole  extent  of 
our  knowledge,  destructive  of  it.  But  it  has  been  shown  that 
matter,  of  itself,  has  no  creative  power,  and,  when  united  with 
mind,  can  add  nothmg  to  the  creative  force  pf  mind,  and  may 
destroy  that  creative  force.  Therefore,  it  could  not  from 
eternity  be  even  an  efficient  cause,  much  less  a  first  cause,  even 
supposing  it  had  existed  from  eternity.  That  which  is  neither 
a  first  cause,  a  creative  cause,  nor  an  efficient "  cause,  cannot 
possibly  be  an  eternal  cause.  It  can  be  only  an  effect.  The 
eternal  existence  of  matter  is  impossible.  It  is  created  by  mind. 
We  reach,  therefore,  by  the  most  rigorous  logic,  the  fifth  step 
in  our  enquhy,  namely,  that  the  only  existence  which  is  known 
to  us,  which  by  possibility  could  have  existed  from  eternity^ 
is  a  spiritual,  immaterial,  mental,  rational  existence.  If,  there- 
fore, we  ^vill  admit,  or  if  it  can  be  shown,  that  anything  at  all 
exists,  and  that  we  are  capable  of  perceiving  tlie  proofs  of  that 
existence,  both  of  which  have  been  proved,  then  it  may  be  demon- 
strated by  an  invincible  chain  of  argument,  and  established 
with  unshaken  certainty  by  a  series  of  irresistible  deductions, 
that  there  has  existed  in  our  universe,  from  all  eternity,  a  Pure 
Spirit,  who  is  the  First  Cause  of  all  things;  and  that  from 
eternity  nothing  else  has  had  any  existence  ex(?ept  as  it  has 
been  created  by  this  Pure  Spirit." 

Thus,  relying  only  upon  reason  and  the  logical  processes  of 
the  human  mind,  Dr.  Breckinridge  insists  that  he  has  demon- 
strated what  all  the  best  minds  of  antiquity,  working  on  the 
subject  for  four  thousand  years,  failed  to  discover !     We  may 
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be  forgiven  for  feeling  some  doubt  as  to  the  validity  of  this 
asserted  demonstration. 

As  in  the  case  of  a  passage  from  the  writings  of  another 
great  theologian,  we  are  compelled  to  move  along  the  whole 
line  of  this  extended  catena^  and  sound  each  link  in  what  is 
clamied  to  be  "  an  invincible  chain  of  argmnent.'^  If  any  link 
gives  way,  the  whole  chain  is  valueless.  But  if  not  only  one 
but  several  links  break  under  tension,  the  argument  fatally 
collapses. 

Before  we  enter  upon  tliis  process  of  testing  Dr.  Breckin- 
ridge's argument,  let  it  ])e  borne  in  mind  that  he  makes  it 
entirely  in  the.  forum  of  reason  or  common  sense.  In  that 
forum  we  propose  to  meet  it. 

And,  first,  it  is  indispensable  that  it  be  ascertained  what  he 
means  by  some  of  his  terms.  No  reasoning  can  l>e  soundly 
conducted  without  clear  definitions.  Geometry,  without  its 
definitions,  would  be  impotent  to  prove  any  proposition  or  solve 
any  problem.  In  what  sense  then  does  the  learned  theologian 
use  the  words  "create,"  "creation,"  "creative,"  "uncreated," 
which  occur  thirty-nine  times  in  his  three  pages  of  reasoning. 
If  he  uses  these  words  in  the  sense  frequently,  indeed  generally, 
attached  to  them  by  the  usage  of  the  English  language,  that  is, 
the  production  of  a  new  form  of  being  out  of  pre-existing 
materials,  then,  at  once,  many  links  in  his  "chain"  break  and 
fall  out;  for,  in  that  sense,  we  are  7?6>^'" perfectly  sure  that  we 
did  not  create  anything  in  the  universe  exterior  to  ourselves."  * 
The  reverse  is  true;  for  man  is  perfectly  sure  that  he  has 
created,  out  of  pre-existing  material,  palaces,  monuments, 
sculptures,  paintings,  books,  which  are  new  forms  of  being,  and 
excite  the  wonder  of  the  world.  And  even  the  creatures  lower 
than  man  do  the  same;  for  the  bee  creates  her  cell  with  mathe- 
matical accuracy,  and  fills  it  with  honey  produced  from  flowers 

*  Breckinridge's  **  Knowledge  of  God,  Objectively  Considered,"  p.  62. 
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by  her  own  intelligent  elaboration ;  and  the  spider  spins  her 
web  from  her  own  secretions  with  a  marvellous  adaptation  to 
her  own  purposes.  And  even  creatures  devoid  of  animal 
life,  and  endowed  with  only  vegetable  life,  produce  wondei*ful 
creations — as  the  acorn  produces  the  oak.  Neither  are  we,  in 
this  sense,  "certain  that  no  being  who  is  not  infinitely  superior 
to  us  did  or  could  create  us  or  anything  else."  ^  For  men  know 
that  they  are  produced,  according  to  the  laws  of  ordinary  gene- 
ration, by  their  parents,  and  although  reverence  is  due  to  these 
parents,  yet  so  far  from  being  "infinitely  superior"  they  are 
generally  inferior  to  their  children  by  at  least  the  knowledge 
of  one  generation. 

Therefore,  as  it  seems  impossible  that  the  learned  theologian 
can  have  intended  to  use  these  words  in  the  sense  of  production 
out  of  existing  materials,  he  must  have  meant  by  "create," 
"creation,"  "creative"  a  production  out  of  nothing. 

Taking  this  to  be  his  meaning,  the  links  of  liis  argument 
break  instantly  and  shnultaneously ;  for,  admitting  that  "  man 
is  the  only  form  of  existence,  of  which  we  have  knowledge, 
uniting  rational  with  animate  existence — the  only  being  in 
whom  matter  and  spirit  are  found  united  in  theii*  perfection,  if 
at  all " — and  that  this  composite  being  is  not  "  capable  of  exer- 
cising any  creative  powers  at  all  (viz. :  creative  of  something 
out  of  notliing),  yet  assuredly  it  does  not  follow  that  Bpirit  alone 
could  possess  such  power.  If  matter  and  spirit  united  in  man 
cannot  create  something  out  of  nothing,  then,  according  to  the 
argument,  matter  and  spirit  united,  "  even  though  the  existence 
formed  by  this  imion  were  of  the  highest  conceivable  form," 
cannot  exercise  such  power.  How  then  can  we  conclude  that 
mind  alone  can  do  what  mind  and  matter  "  united  in  the  highest 
conceivable  form  "  cannot  do  ?  Reason  and  common  sense  give 
us  no  more  ground  to  believe  that  mind  alone  can  produce 
^  Breckinridge's  **  Knowledge  of  God,  Objectively  Considered,"  p.  52. 
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matter,  than  that  matter  alone  can  produce  mind.  If,  there- 
fore, "  we  cannot  know  or  believe  "  that "  micreated  matter  and 
uncreated  spirit,"  existing  in  united  form  "  of  the  very  highest 
order,  from  all  eternity,  would  have  possessed  in  this  form  any 
creative  power,"  and  ''if  the  probability,  as  far  as  our  experi- 
ence goes,  is  that  they  would  not,"^  then  much  less  can  we 
know  or  believe  that  mind  alone  could  exercise  such  power. 
The  improbability,  as  far  as  our  experience  goes,  amounts  to  a 
certainty  of  the  negative. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  conclusions  to  which  the  learned 
theologian  finds  himself  driven  do  not  advance  his  argument 
one  step  towards  the  goal  at  which  he  is  aiming.  We  may 
admit  that  "inanimate  matter,  by  itself,  cannot  create  either 
matter  or  spirit;"  and  that  "inanimate  matter,  united  with 
spirit,  cannot  create  either  matter  by  itself,  or  spirit  by  itself 
or  matter  and  spirit  united;"  and  that  "if  matter  has  existed 
from  eternity,  it  has  existed  m  a  form  wholly  destitute  of  all 
creative  efficiency,  either  singly  or  when  united  to  mmd ;"  and 
that  "  if  mind  exists  at  all,  it  must  have  existed  from  eternity, 
and  must  be  the  sole  creative  force  in  the  universe,  if  there  is 
a  creative  force  in  the  universe  at  alir^  All  tliis,  with  the  con- 
dition stated,  we  may  admit,  and  yet  the  constant  dictum,  of 
reason  remains  untouched.  In  the  sense  of  producing  some- 
thing out  of  nothing,  the^^e  is  no  creative  force  in  the  universe 
at  all.  Thus  the  whole  argument  drops  to  the  ground.  Until 
Dr.  Breckinridge  can  demonstrate  that  power  in  mind  can  pro- 
duce something  out  of  nothing,  he  has  not  gained  the  first  step 
in  any  argument  drawn  from  reason  and  intended  to  prove  that 
the  Eternal  Being  is  only  pure  spirit. 

In  his  next  paragraph  he  shifts  his  ground,  and  seeks  to  found 
an  argument  upon  the  law  of  causality  in  the  human  mind. 

^  Breckinridge's  "  Knowledge  of  God,  Objectively  Considered,"  p.  62. 
«  Ibid.,  p.  53. 
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We  admit  this  law.  We  may  even  admit  the  somewhat  ex- 
aggerated and  loose  form  in  which  the  learned  theologian  states 
it,  viz. :  that  "  The  most  enormous  proposition  that  can  be  made 
to  human  reason  is  that  there  is  no  cause  for  anything,  and, 
therefore,  of  course,  no  first  cause ;  since  that  there  is  not  only 
a  cause,  but  an  adequate  cause,  for  everything  is  the  first  pos- 
tulate of  reason,  and  thfe  one  upon  which  every  rational  process 
of  our  understanding  proceeds."  ^ 

Taking  his  real  meaning  to  be  that  "everything"  means 
''ev^ery  effect,"  his  statement  is  in  substance  true.  But  what 
are  the  elements  in  the  law  of  causality  as  recognized  by  the 
human  mind  ?  We  have  already  alluded  to  them,  but  a  farther 
recital  is  pertinent  here.  There  are  three  elements  in  every 
such  case:  first,  a  cause,  efficiently  working;  second,  a  subject 
worked  on ;  third,  an  effect  worked  out.  Reason,  experience, 
conmion  sense  unite  in  declaring  that  each  of  these  elements  is 
necessary.  Without  the  existence  of  each  of  them  no  opera- 
tion of  causality  has  ever  taken  place,  or,  so  far  as  reason 
decides,  can  take  place.  Therefore,  to  suppose  the  First  Cause 
to  be  pure  spirit  does  not  account  for  the  existence  of  the 
material  universe  until  it  is  demonstrated  by  reason,  or  shovni 
by  experience,  that  pure  spirit  can  bring  matter  out  of  nothing, 
which  is  the  very  point  in  dispute.  Dr.  Breckinridge,  and 
those  who  adopt  his  reasoning,  seek  to  exclude  a  fundamental 
element  from  the  law  of  causality.  They  ask  us  to  l^elieve 
that  a  working  (or  effi(dent)  cause  can  produce  a  work  (or  effect) 
without  working  on  anything,  not  even  on  itself,  as  they  all 
deny  tliat  matter  is  an  efflux  or  emanation  from  God. 

Thus  the  whole  of  the  elaborate  argument  which  we  have 
quoted  is  constructed  of  unsound  materials,  and  drops  to  pieces 
under  pressure. 

It  is  proper  also  to  say  that  a  very  able  theologian,  of  the 

'  Breckinridge's  "Knowledge  of  God,  Objectively  Considered,"  p.  53. 
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same  church  and  similar  official  responsibility  as  Dr.  Breckin- 
ridge, has  weighed  this  argument  in  the  scales  of  his  own  logical 
powers  and  found  it  wa7iting.  Dr.  Robert  L.  Dabney,  after  pre- 
senting all  the  material  points  of  the  argument,  thus  speaks  of  it: 

"  First,  the  argument  cannot  apply  in  the  mind  of  a  pure  ideal- 
ist or  of  a  materialist.  Second,  it  is  not  rigidly  demonstrated 
that  there  can  be  no  substance  but  matter  and  spirit;  all  that 
can  be  done  is  to  say  negatively  that  no  other  is  known  to  us. 
Third,  the  three-  alternative  propositions  do  not  exhaust  the 
case;  the  Pantheist  and  the  Peripatetic,  of  eternal  organization, 
show  us  that  others  are  conceivable,  as,  obviously,  does  the 
Platonic.  Fourth,  that  we,  combined  of  matter  and  spirit,  con- 
sciously cannot  create,  is  short  of  proof  that  some  higher  being 
thus  constituted  cannot ;  Christ  could  create  if  He  pleased ;  He 
is  thus  constituted.  Last,  it  is  unfortunate  that  an  argument 
which  aims  to  be  so  experimental  should  have  the  analogy  of 
our  natural  experience  so  much  against  it ;  for  we  only  witness 
human  spirits  producing  effects  when  incorporate.  As  soon  as 
they  are  disembodied  (at  death)  they  totally  cease  to  be  observed 
causes  of  any  effects."  ^ 

With  the  objections  previously  presented,  and  those  just 
above  stated,  by  a  mind  trained  to  rigorous  reasoning,  we  may 
dismiss  the  argument  of  Dr.  Breckinridge  as  invalid. 

The  third  argument  to  be  considered  is  that  founded  on  the 
assumed  nature  and  attributes  of  God.  It  cannot  be  more 
strongly  presented  than  in  the  words  of  one  of  the  great  divines 
to  whom  prevdous  reference  has  been  made.  After  stating 
that  there  are  five  conceivable  hypotheses  on  which  the  rela- 
tions of  the  finite  and  infinite  can  be  adjusted,  among  which 
Dualism^  recognizing  two  eternal  substances,  mind  and  matter, 
is  one,  he  thus  seeks  to  dispose  of  it: 

^  Dabiiey's  "  Syllabus  and  Notes  of  Lectures  in  Theology,"  Lee.  I.,  pp. 
12,  13. 
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"  It  is  clear  that  Dualism  is  inconsistent  wdth  the  infinity  and 
absoluteness  of  the  Supreme  Being.  If  matter  exists  inde- 
pendently of  Him,  His  knowledge  of  its  laws  and  properties 
has  been  acquired.  He  has  had  to  learn  them.  His  power, 
too,  like  that  of  man,  is  conditioned  by  the  nature  of  the 
material  upon  which  He  has  to  work.  Like  ours,  it  is  the 
handmaid  of  knowledge,  and  consists  in  obedience  to  laws 
which  he  has  discovered.  The  eternity  of  matter  evidently, 
then,  reduces  God  to  the  category  of  the  finite,  the  limited,  the 
conditioned.  He  ceases  to  be  self-sufficient.  He  ceases,  in 
other  words,  to  be  God.  He  may  be  a  skilfid  workman,  an 
admirable  contriver,  a  wonderful  mechanic,  but  all  in  conse- 
quence of  acquired  knowledge.  He  is  a  man  on  a  large  scale* 
Dualism,  therefore,  is  disguised  Atheism.  Hence  creation  is 
invested  with  so  much  importance  in  the  Scriptures.  God  is 
everywhere  presented  in  them  as  the  Creator  of  the  world,  and 
not  as  the  skilful  architect  of  nature.  This  hypothesis  of  Dual- 
ism may,  consequently,  be  discounted  as  essentially  atheistic."^ 

The  argument  thus  presented,  when  considered  hastily  and 
superficially,  will  seem  to  have  weight  and  cogency.  But  when 
we  penetrate  beneath  its  surface,  and  analyze  its  essential 
elements,  we  find  that  its  apparent  strength  disappears.  In  fact,, 
the  very  objection  it  seeks  to  urge  against  Dualism  is  the  one  to 
which  its  own  system — pure  spirit  creating  ex  nihilo — ^is  fatally 
liable.  We  shall,  of  necessity,  recur  to  this  subject  when  we 
come  to  consider  the  objections  urged  against  the  system  ad- 
vocated in  this  work ;  but,  at  this  point,  it  will  be  sufficient  that 
we  briefly  indicate  the  answer  furnished  by  reason  and  affirmed 
hy  revelation  to  the  argument  above  stated. 

First,  then,  it  entirely  misstates  the  Dualistic  belief.     That  . 
belief  holds  to  the  existence  of  Eternal  Spirit  as  immanent  in 

^  Dr.  J.  H.  Thornwell's  Collected  Writings,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  206-207,  Lect.. 
IX.,  on  Creation. 
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and  working  on  eternal  matter.  This  Eternal  Spirit  is  infiniji 
in  wisdom  (which  necesBarily  includes  all  knowledge),  intinitea 
power,  and  infinite  in  goodness  or  benevolence.  Matter,  thoa( 
eternal,  is  inert  and  passive.  It  has  neither  wisdom,  nor  powel", 
nor  goodness.  It  is  obviouB,  therefore,  that  all  the  evidences 
or  properties  of  knowledge,  or  power,  or  goodness,  or  utility 
which  matter,  in  its  created  forms,  ever  displays,  come  from 
God — the  Spirit — who  alone  has  these  properties  to  impart. 
How  then  can  it  be  asserted  that  because  matter  is  eternal  it 
was  ever  necessary  (as  a  future  acquirement)  that  God  shonld 
acquire  knowledge  of  its  laws  and  properties  ?  His  knowledge 
on  that  subject  is  eternal  and  unlimited,  and  all  the  more  cer- 
tainly eternal  and  unlimited  because  matter  is  eternal  and  un- 
limited. The  "laws  and  properties"  of  matter,  of  whicli  men- 
tion is  made,  all  come  from  God.  So  far,  tlien,  from  limiting 
His  knowledge,  they  assume  His  iniinite  attributes — His  wisdom 
to  devise  such  laws  and  properties,  His  power  to  apply  them, 
and  His  goodness  to  direct  them  to  the  production  of  tlie  happi- 
ness of  His  creatures. 

But  let  as  examine  the  argument  with  more  minute  relation 
to  the  infinite  attributes  of  God.  Take  the  attribute  of  wisdom. 
How  is  this  limited  in  its  exercise  by  the  existence  of  eternal 
matter !  All-wisdom  is  requisite  and  is  exercised  in  bringing 
out  from  tliis  eternal  material  the  wisest  i-esults  possible.  No 
wisdom  exists  in  the  matter  itself;  therefore  no  limit  is  at- 
tributed to  the  Divine  wisdom,  unless  all  wisdom  be  held  not 
to  embrace  all  knowledge,  which  is  absurd.  But  now  take  the 
opposing  doctrine — creation  &c  jiikilo.  This  doctrine  nece^ 
sarily  supposes  that,  for  eternal  ages  preceding  the  existence  (if 
creatures,  God,  the  All-wise,  had  absolutely  no  material  for  His 
infinite  wisdom  to  work  upon.  It  was,  therefore,  doroiant  and 
inactive,  if  not  limited;  for  it  is  inconceivable  tliat  any  exercise 
of  wisdom  or  knowledge  could  have  Iwen  required  when  only 
the  ineffable  Three  in  One  existed. 
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"  It  is  clear  that  Diialism  is  inconsistent  with  the  infinity  and 
absoluteness  of  the  Supreme  Being.  If  matter  exists  inde- 
pendently of  Him,  His  knowledge  of  its  laws  and  properties 
has  been  acquired.  He  has  had  to  learn  them.  His  power, 
too,  like  that  of  man,  is  conditioned  by  the  nature  of  the 
material  upon  which  He  has  to  work.  Like  ours,  it  is  the 
handmaid  of  knowledge,  and  consists  in  obedience  to  laws 
which  he  has  discovered.  The  eternity  of  matter  evidently, 
then,  reduces  God  to  the  category  of  the  finite,  the  limited,  the 
conditioned.  He  ceases  to  be  self-sufficient.  He  ceases,  in 
other  words,  to  be  God.  He  may  be  a  skilful  workman,  an 
admirable  contriver,  a  wonderful  mechanic,  but  all  in  conse- 
quence of  acquired  knowledge.  He  is  a  man  on  a  large  scale* 
Dualism,  therefore,  is  disguised  Atheism.  Hence  creation  is 
invested  with  so  much  importance  in  the  Scriptures.  God  is 
everywhere  presented  in  them  as  the  Creator  of  the  world,  and 
not  as  the  skilful  architect  of  nature.  This  hypothesis  of  Dual- 
ism may,  consequently,  be  discounted  as  essentially  atheistic."^ 

The  argument  thus  presented,  when  considered  hastily  and 
superficially,  will  seem  to  have  weight  and  cogency.  But  when 
we  penetrate  beneath  its  surface,  and  analyze  its  essential 
elements,  we  find  that  its  apparent  strength  disappears.  In  fact,, 
the  very  objection  it  seeks  to  urge  against  Dualism  is  the  one  to 
which  its  own  system — pure  spirit  creating  ex  iiihilo — ^is  fatally 
liable.  We  shall,  of  necessity,  recur  to  tliis  subject  when  we 
come  to  consider  the  objections  urged  against  the  system  ad- 
vocated in  this  work ;  but,  at  this  point,  it  will  be  sufficient  that 
we  briefly  indicate  the  answer  furnished  by  reason  and  aflirmed 
by  revelation  to  the  argument  above  stated. 

First,  then,  it  entirely  misstates  the  Dualistic  belief.     That  . 
belief  holds  to  the  existence  of  Eternal  Spirit  as  immanent  in 

'  Dr.  J.  H.  Thornwell's  Collected  Writings,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  206-207,  Lect.. 
IX.,  on  Creation. 
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justice  and  truth — are  implicitly  included  in  wisdom,  power  and 
benevolence ;  or  if  any  distinctions  make  them  significant,  the 
same  line  of  reasoning,  which  lias  already  shown  that  no  limita- 
tion of  the  attributes  of  wisdom,  power  and  goodness  is  imposed 
on  the  Divine  Nature  by  eternal  matter,  applies  with  greater 
force  to  holiness,  justice  and  truth;  for  how  was  it  possible 
that  the  attribute  of  infinite  justice  could  find  exercise  at  all 
during  the  eternal  ages  preceding  the  existence  of  moral 
creatures  of  God  ? 

Thus  it  appears,  by  a  very  simple  application  of  the  principles 
of  common  sense  to  the  subject,  that,  on  the  one  liand,  the  doc- 
trine of  Dualism,  when  properly  understood,  does  not  limit  the 
Eternal  Spirit  in  any  of  His  infinite  attributes;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  doctrine  of  creation  ex  nihilo  does  suppose  limi- 
tations, at  least  upon  the  exercise  of  these  infinite  attributes, 
during  the  eternal  ages  preceding  creation;  and,  therefore,  the 
inevitable  effect  of  this  doctrinb  is  to  reduce  God,  during  those 
ages,  from  the  high  activities  which  essentially  belong  to  and 
attend  the  Divine  Nature  to  a  condition  of  dormancy,  latency 
and  inertia  hardly  consistent  with  our  most  exalted  ideas  of  God. 
To  the  advocates  of  this  doctrine  might,  without  irreverence  or 
levity,  be  addressed  the  sharp  irony  used  by  the  inspii-ed  pro- 
phet Elijah  to  the  priests  of  Baal :  "  Cry  aloud ;  for  he  is  a  god ; 
either  he  is  talking,  or  he  is  pursuing,  or  he  is  in  a  journey,  or, 
peradventure,  he  slcepeth  and  must  be  awakened."  ^  But  we 
will  not  so  address  them,  for  they  are  among  the  most  en- 
lightened and  devout  of  mankind.  Their  error  is  that  they  have 
not  considered,  \vith  adequate  attention,  the  necessary  logical 
results  of  their  own  system. 

In  farther  answer  to  the  argument  of  Professor  Thornwell, 
we  say  that  it  is  founded  on  the  assumed  ground,  that  in  uphold- 
ing the  eternity  of  matter  we  necessarily  maintain  that  this 

^  1  Kings  xviii.  27. 
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eternal  matter  is  entirely  independent  of  the  Eternal  Spirit. 
This  view  is  not  at  all  a  part  of  Dualism  when  properly  un- 
derstood. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  dogmatize  on  the  relation  which  the 
Eternal  Mind  holds  to  eternal  matter.  The  nature  of  that  re- 
lation belongs  to  those  inscrutable  mysteries  of  being  which  lie 
beyond  tlie  utmost  grasp  of  the  human  faculties.  But  the  in- 
spired teachings  of  the  Word  of  God  have  furnished  to  us  a 
word  which,  however  its  deep  signification  may  exceed  the 
longest  sounding  line  of  human  thought,  was  intended,  as  we 
believe,  to  express  this  mysterious  relation.  Matter  is  the 
uT.o(Tra(ns$^  the  substantia  of  God.  What  this  means  we  know 
only  thus  far,  to-wit:  that  it  implies  subordination  and  sub- 
jection of  etenial  matter  to  the  Eternal  Spirit.  The  Greek 
preposition  u::o,  Latin  sub,  English  under  or  beneath,  all  convey 
the  idea  of  subjection,  though  how  this  subordination  may  exist 
may  be  a  question  beyond  the  limits  of  thought. 

We  are  not  justified  by  anything  in  revelation  or  reason  in 
styling  matter  the  body  of  God.  It  is  true  that  the  stoics-  of 
classic  ages,  wlio,  in  moral  teachings,  went  far  beyond  any 
other  ancient  school  of  philosophy,  taught  that  the  world  was 
God — not  the  fire,  air,  eartli  and  water  of  the  world,  but  the 
indwelling  spirit  and  intelligence  which  moved  and  informed 
the  body  of  the  world.^  And  in  modem  times,  an  English  poet, 
distinguislied  in  erudition,  genius  and.  penetrative  thought,  has 
taught  in  substance  the  same  doctrine.'     But  the  holy  Scriptures 

^  Zeno's  words  are:  "Nihil  quod  animi,  quodque  rationis  est  expers, 
id  generare  ex  se  potest  aiiimantem  compotemque  rationis.  Mundus 
autem  gerierat  animantes  compotesque  rationis.  Animans  est  igitur 
mundus  composque  rationis." — Cicero,  "  De  Natura  Deorum,"  Edit.  Lip., 
p.  48.  But  Victor  Cousin  justly  and  truly  denies  that  the  stoic  philosophy 
was  Pantheistic. 

'"*  "  All  are  but  parts  of  one  stupendous  whole 
Whose  body  nature  is,  and  God  the  soul ; 
13 
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have  not  so  taught,  and  the  question  transcends  reason.  We 
must  be  content,  then,  humbly  to  adopt  the  only  word  wliich 
inspiration  has  furnished  to  us,  and  to  say  that  matter  is  the 

OTZorrzaffi^  of  God. 

If,  then,  this  matter,  though  eternal  being,  is  in  its  eternal 
relation  to  the  Divine  Spirit  subordinate  and  subject,  being,  in 
fact,  only  the  subject  on  which  the  Di\dne  attributes  are  ex- 
ercised, and  without  which  they  would  have  been,  so  far  as  our 
highest  reason  enables  us  to  judge,  during  all  eternity,  dormant 
and  inert,  then  eveiy  argument  founded  on  the  supposed  inde- 
pendence of  matter  drops  at  once  to  the  ground.  And  on  tliis 
ground  we  have  seen  tliat  all  the  argument  which  asserted  that 
eternal  matter  would  impose  limitations  on  the  infinite  attri- 
butes of  God  was  founded.    This  argument,  therefore,  is  invalid. 

But  in  addition  to  the  word  'Hnjinite^^^  Dr.  Thornwell  has 
used  two  other  words,  viz. :  "  absolute  "  and  "  imcoiiditioned^'^  as 
Applicable  to  God.     These  call  for  a  brief  notice  here. 

That  changed  through  all  and  yet  in  all  the  same, 
Great  in  the  earth,  as  in  the  ethereal  frame ; 
Warms  in  the  sun,  refreshes  in  the  breeze, 
Glows  in  the  stars  and  blossoms  in  the  trees; 
Lives  through  all  life,  extends  through  all  extent, 
Spreads  undivided,  operates  unspent; 
Breathes  in  our  soul,  informs  our  mortal  part, 
As  full  as  perfect  in  a  hair  as  heart ; 
As  full  as  perfect  in  vile  man  that  mourns, 
As  the  rapt  seraph  that  adores  and  burns ; 
To  Him  no  high,  no  low,  no  great,  no  small : 
He  fills,  He  bounds,  connects  and  equals  all." 

—Pope's  "  Kssay  on  Man,"  Epist.  I.,  11.  267-280. 

Pope  was  thought  to  have  borrowed  his  philosophy  froD\  the  sceptic 
Lord  Bolingbroke,  and  the  *'  P^hsay  on  Man"  was  severely  criticized  by 
the  Swiss  professor  Crousaz  as  infidel  and  atheistic  in  its  tendency.  But 
the  learned  and  devout  Warburton  defended  it  as  entirely  consistent  with 
Christian  faith,  and  the  poet  himself  warmly  expressed  his  gratitude  for 
this  defence.  Pope  was  neither  a  Pyrrhonist  nor  a  Pantheist.  The  real 
philosophy  of  the  "  Essay  on  Man"  will  be  further  touched  upon  herein. 
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Neither  of  these  words,  nor  any  equivalent  for  either  of  them 
in  its  modem  meaning,  is  used  by  the  revealing  Spirit  in  the 
holy  Scriptures.  They  have  been  both  introduced  into  modem 
English  thought  from  German  sources,  and  though  their  intro- 
duction has  not  been  without  benefit  in  suggesting  new  lines  of 
reflection,  yet  it  is  certain  they  have  done  nothing  towards  a 
solution  of  the  problems  of  being.  Notwithstanding  the  demon- 
strations of  Kant  and  Sir  William  Hamilton  that  we  know 
nothing  of  actual  being,  and  know  only  its  phenomena  and  finite 
relations,  and  that,  therefore,  a  science  of  "ontology"  is  im- 
possible,^ yet  many  curious  minds  in  Germany,  France,  Great 
Britain  and  America  have  continued  to  lurk  around  this  im- 
possible subject,  and  to  write  and  talk  about  the  "  absolute"  and 
the  "unconditioned"  as  though  it  were  possible  for  man 
to  know  something  of  a  being  filling  the  full  meaning  of  those 
terms. 

The  word  "absolute,"  in  its  widest  sense,  means  absolved^ 
loosed^  released  from  every  tie,  every  obligation,  every  relation, 
every  impossibility.  In  this  sense  no  being  can  possibly  exist. 
God  cannot,  for  He  cannot  be  absolved  from  the  conditions  of 
His  own  being ;  He  cannot  exist  and  not  exist  at  the  same  time. 
The  word  "unconditioned"  is  equally  inapplicable  to  being. 
With  reverence  we  are  compelled  to  say  that  God  is  conditioned 
by  His  own  infinite  attributes.  He  cannot  do  an  unholy  act ; 
therefore,  the  holy  Scriptures  teach  that  God  cannot  lie;*  the 
conditions  of  His  own  unchangeable  being  for  ever  forbid  it. 

Thus  any  reasoning  on  these  words,  in  the  sense  which 
modem  dreams  have  attempted  to  force  upon  them,  may  be  dis- 

^  New  Amer.  Cyclop.,  Vol.  XIII.,  pp.  259-260,  Art.  Philosophy;  Sir 
Wm.  Hamilton's  "Philosophy  of  the  Conditioned"  Works,  Am.  Edit., 
1857,  pp.  460-488;  Mansel's  "Limits  of  Religious  Thought,"  pp.  76-79, 
142-145. 

*  Numbers  xxiii.  19 ;  1  Samuel  xv.  29 ;  Titus  i.  2 ;  Hebrews  vi.  18. 
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missed  from  our  consideration.     We  are  not  bound  to  meet  an 
argument  founded  on  an  impossible  supposition. 

The  conclusion  of  the  whole  review  through  which  we  have 
passed  may  be  sunmiarily  stated  thus : 

1.  The  revealed  truth  of  God  does  not  teach  us,  for  our  faith, 
the  doctrine  of  creation  ex  nihilo. 

2.  Arguments  drawn  from  reason  and  conunon  sense  do  not 
establish  it. 

3.  Several  objections  may  be  urged  against  it  which  have 
never  been  adequately  answered,  and  which  are,  in  their  nature, 
destructive  of  the  doctrine. 

Hence  the  doctrine  is  inadmissible,  and  we  are  not  required 
by  either  revelation  or  reason,  or  both,  to  believe  that  Eternal 
Being  is  solely  Pure  Spirit. 


CHAPTER  V. 

ETERNAL  SPIRIT  WORKING  ON  ETERNAL  MATTER. 

WE  come  now  to  the  third  system  as  stated  in  onr  intro- 
ductory chapter,  viz. :  That  Etemd;!  Being  consists  in 
God,  the  Eternal  Spirit,  immanent  in  and  working  upon  eternal 
matter,  and  bringing  out  from  it,  in  time,  the  best  results  that 
infinite  wisdom,  power  and  goodness  can  produce. 

If  the  facts,  arguments  and  objections  heretofore  stated  have 
been  sufficient  to  show  that  the  two  other  systems,  to-wit: 
materialism  and  creation  ex  nihilo,  are  inadmissible,  then  sub- 
stantial progress  has  been  made  in  proving  the  validity  of  the 
third  system.  For  whatever  shades  of  distinction  may  be  thrown 
over  the  various  forms  of  these  three  systems,  yet,  in  substance, 
these  are  the  only  beliefs  that  man  can  reasonably  adopt  con- 
cerning Eternal  Being. 

But,  to  obviate  misconstruction  and  to  elucidate  this  belief, 
we  propose,  in  this  chapter,  with  as  much  clearness  and  sim- 
plicity as  a  subject  so  deep  will  admit,  to  present : 

1.  Considerations  furnished  by  reason,  and  consistent  with 
revelation,  which  tend  to  establish  it,  and,  incidentally,  answers 
to  objections  that  have  been  or  may  be  urged  against  it. 

2.  A  statement  of  what  the  system  of  Dualism  herein  ad- 
vocated really  w,  and  what  it  is  not. 

The  first  argument  in  favor  of  the  system  is  that  spirit  and 
matter  are,  each  in  its  essence,  equally  inscrutable  and  myste- 
rious in  the  view  of  reason.  If,  then,  any  thought  transcending 
human  comprehension  pronounces  spirit  to  be  Eternal  Being, 
because  its  essence  is  inscrutable,  the  same  thought  would  come 
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to  tlie  same  conclusion  as  to  matter.  Both,  in  their  essence, 
are  beyond  all  finite  understanding.  Both,  therefore,  in  their 
differing  natures,  would  seem  to  be  infinite,  in  reference  both 
to  time  and  space.* 

Though  most  persons  are  willing  to  admit  that  the  nature  or 
essence  of  mind  is  beyond  our  comprehension,  they  are  not  so 
willing  to  make  the  same  admission  as  to  matter.  And  yet  it 
is  certain  that  we  know  as  nmch  of  the  essence  of  the  one  as  of 
the  other;  that  is,  we  know  nothing  of  the  essence  of  either; 
and  as  we  ai'e  finite  beings,  and,  though  immortal,  will  continue 
finite,  it  is  not  probable  that  we  will  ever  penetrate  into  the 
real  nature  of  Eternal  Being. 

We  know  of  mind  only  its  phenomena  and  manifestations ; 
and  the  same  is  true  of  matter.  We  have  an  orange  before  us; 
we  know  that  it  has  shape — it  is  a  sphere ;  it  has  weight — ^it 
presses  on  the  hand  tliat  holds  it ;  it  has  color — it  is  yellow  or 
golden ;  it  has  fragrance — it  addresses  delightfully  the  sense  of 
smell;  it  has  iaste — its  juices  stimulate  very  pleasantly  the 
nerves  of  gustation.  But  what  is  that  substance  in  which  these 
phenomena,  or  properties,  or  qualities  inhere,  which,  when 
united,  we  call  an  orange?  This  question  we  cannot  answer; 
we  do  not  know ;  but  this  we  do  know — ^f or  chemistry  has  so 
informed  us — that  the  very  same  elemental  substances  which 
make  up  the  composition  of  an  orange,  when  united  in  differ- 

^  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  of  Norwich,  England,  who  was  a  friend  of  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  and  translated  his  Latin  Treatise  on  Optics,  was  almost  as 
great  on  physical  science  as  on  theology.  His  attempt  to  prove  the  neces- 
sary being  of  God  from  man's  necessary  ideas  of  time  and  space,  has  been 
abandoned  by  modern  theologians.  Dr.  Hodge  says:  *'Thi8  argument, 
at  best,  gives  us  only  the  idea  of  a  necessary  and  infinite  something." — 
"  Systematic  Theology,"  Vol.  I.,  p.  206.  See  also  Appleton's  Cyclop,  of 
Biography,  p.  189.  It  is  strange  that  so  clear  and  acute  a  mind  as  Dr. 
Clarke's  did  not  perceive  that  though  our  ideas  of  time  and  space  may 
make  the  idea  of  Eternal  Being  necessary,  yet  that  Eternal  Being  is  not, 
of  necessity  and  solely,  Eternal  Spirit. 
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ent  proportions,  and  under  different  conditions,  will  make  an 
object  or  union  of  phenomena  which,  instead  of  pleasing,  may 
disgust  us,  and  instead  of  bringing  refreshment  and  health,  may 
bring  disease  and  death.  And  the  reverse  process  is  also  true. 
Tlie  elements  which,  in  one  form,  are  among  the  most  offensive 
to  the  sense  of  smelling,  in  another  combinataion,  yield  the 
most  grateful  odors.  Thus,  foetid  fusil  oil,  when  treated  by 
skilful  methods,  yields  essential  oils  not  to  be  distinguished  from 
those  obtained  from  the  pear  and  the  apple.  Noisome  oils  of 
gas-tar  produce  oil  of  bitter  ahnonds  or  essence  of  misbane,  now 
extensively  used  in  giving  a  pleasant  perfume  to  soap,  and  pre- 
ferable for  confectionery  or  cooking  purposes  to  the  oil  ob- 
tained by  the  common  methods,  because  they  hold  no  prussic 
acid.  And  from  the  drainage  of  cow  yards  and  cow  houses  is 
extracted  a  necessary  ingredient  in  the  famous  perfume  known 
in  trade  as  ^'eau  de  mille  Jlexirs!^^  The  "thousand  flowers "^ 
may  be  there,  but  they  have  passed  through  an  alembic  which 
the  lady  using  the  perfume  has  little  suspected.  The  scientific 
conclusion  from  these  and  similai*  successes  is  thus  announced : 
"  A  new  and  unlimited  field  is  opened  for  the  artificial  produc- 
tion of  perfumes,  and  it  is  believed  that,  by  the  employment  of 
a  few  common  essential  oils  and  their  organic  radicals,  all  the 
'  odors  in  the  vegetable,  animal  and  mineral  kingdom  may  be 
successfully  reproduced."^  All  this  confirms  the  verdict  of 
true  philosophy,  that  we  may  know  and  experiment  upon  phe- 
nomena and  properties,  but  essence  or  being  remains  beyond 
our  ken. 

Therefore  we  know  nothing  more  of  the  essential  nature  of 
matter  than  of  that  of  mind.     Both  are  infinitely  inscrutabl 


'  Art.  Perfume,  New  Ainer.  Cyclop.,  Vol.  XIII.,  p.  130;  Art.  Essential 
Oils,  Ibid.,  Vol.  VII.,  pp.  292-298;  Wells'  "Principles  of  Chemistry," 
pp.  448,  461-475. 
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mysterious  beyond  all  limits  of  thought — and  as  such  they 
indicate  an  eternal  and  united  existence. 

Nothing  can  more  vividly  show  the  incomprehensible  nature 
of  matter  than  the  attempts  that  have  l>een  made  by  philosophers 
to  define  it.  Matter  cannot  he  defined,  because  it  transcends 
all  limits.  Plato  has  designated  matter  as  ''  the  receptacle,  and, 
as  it  were,  the  nurse  of  all  production ; "  and  God  he  designates 
as  the  Father  and  Fashioner  of  the  universe.^  He  also  speaks 
of  matter  as  one  and  the  same  with  space,  which  furnishes  a 
place  for  all  generated  things.  But  that  matter  is  not  space 
needs  no  argmnent,  though  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  matter 
exists  everj'where  in  space.  Hence,  in  commenting  on  Plato's 
definitions,  the  celebrated  John  William  Hitter,  of  Silesia,  under- 
takes to  give  another  definition  of  matter.  He  says:  "Matter 
is  nothing  more  than  the  condition  of  all  human  existence, 
which,  however,  is  a  necessaiy  condition,  and  so  causes  the 
natural  itself  to  appear  as  necessary;  whereas  the  shape  re- 
ceived from  tlie  good  is  that  which  under  tliis  condition  comes 
into  being  and  has  its  actual  existence  in  nature."* 

After  the  lapse  of  more  than  two  thousand  years,  and  es- 
pecially after  the  marvellous  progress  in -physical  science  made 
during  the  last  two  centuries,  it  might  be  expected  that  modem 
scientists  would  improve  on  Plato's  definition  of  matter.  But 
certainly  Hitter's  effort  shows  no  improvement;  nor  will  we 
find  anything  better  in  the  definitions  of  other  moderns.  Koger 
Joseph  Bosco\dch,  a  learned  Italian,  bom  in  1711,  at  Kagnsa, 
in  Dahnatia,  spent  his  life  in  scientific  pursuits,  and  wrote  a 

'  Plato's  words,  in  designating  matter,  are:  **  y::odo^^>  «!oj/  rj'^vijv." 
Henry  Davis,  in  his  translati«)n  of  the  Timams,  renders  u7:ooo^rfV  receptacle, 
(Bohn's  London  Edit.,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  315,  356)  ;  but  the  word  conveys 
rather  the  idea  of  a  **  preparation  for  receiving  guests"  than  a  receptacle. 
In  this  sense  it  has  a  strange  suggestion  of  truth,  worthy  of  Plato. 

*  Ritter's  Note,  II.,  p.  341,  quoted  in  the  Tiniieus,  Bohn's  Edit.,  Vol. 
II.,  p.  315. 
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number  of  books,  among  which  was  a  prolix  Latin  poem,  "  De 
Solis  et  Lxinae  DefectihuSj^  which  he  dedicated  to  the  Royal 
Scientific  Society  of  England,  and  which,  though  excessively 
learned,  was  characterized  by  Delambre  as  "  uninstructive  to 
the  astronomer  and  unintelligible  to  anyone  else."  He  suffered 
from  vanity,  egotism  and  petulance,  which  led  him  to  melan- 
choly, imbecility,  and  at  last  to  insanity.  He  died  on  the  13th 
of  February,  1787.^  But  he  was  not  mad  when  he  undertook 
to  define  matter,  which  he  asserted  to  consist  in  "  centres  of 
force — -points  vrithout  dimension — ^which  attract  and  repel  each 
other  iij  such  wise  as  to  be  kept  at  specific  distances  apart." 
And  Herbert  Spencer,  aft«r  quoting  this  definition  by  the 
Italian  physicist,  gives  his  own  definition  or  notion  of  matter, 
which  is  a  "  consciousness  of  co-existent  positions  that  offer  re- 
sistance."^ Professor  Alexander  Bain,  of  Aberdeen,  more  in- 
telligibly says :  "  Extension  is  but  the  first  of  a  long  series  of 
properties,  all  present  in  matter,  all  absent  in  mind. .  Inertia 
cannot  belong  to  a  pleasure,  a  pain,  an  idea,  as  experienced  in 
the  consciousness."  "Inertia  is  accompanied  with  gravity,  a 
pecidiarly  material  property.  So  color  is  a  truly  material  pro- 
perty; it  cannot  attach  to  a  feeling,  properly  so  called,  a 
pleasure  or  a  pain."*  And  finally,  Dr.  Hermann  iflrici,  of 
Germany,  who  may  be  fairly  considered  as  representing  the 
latest  scientific  conclusions  of  the  present  age,  has  (seemingly 
for  want  of  a  better  definition)  adopted  the  words  of  Fechner, 
who,  after  giving  the  more  restricted  notion  that  matter  in 
physics  "  means  that  which  makes  itself  apparent  to  the  sense 
of  toucli — that  which  i&  palpable,^^  ^  adds  that  some  phenomena 

^  Encyclop.  Britaii.,  Art.  Boscovich,  Vol.  IV.,  pp.  67,  68. 

^  Herbert  Spencer's  "  First  Principles  of  a  New  System  of  Philosophy," 
pp.  52,  53,  quoted  in  Dabney's  "  Sensualistic  Philosophy,"  pp.  126,  127. 

»  "  Mind  and  Body,"  Amer.  Edit.,  1877,  p.  125. 

*  Nach  Th.  Fechner  versteht  die  physik  unter  materie  dasjenige  "  was 
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of  matter,  especially  such  as  relate  to  equilibrium  and  motion, 
ai*e  more  easily  traced  l>y  the  eye  than  by  the  touch;  and  that 
where  there  is  nothing  visible  or  palpable,  immediately  betray- 
ing the  presence  of  matter,  yet  the  phenomena  of  hearing,  smell- 
ing and  tasting  have  a  causal  connection  ^\^th  it.  Hence  the 
definition  adopted  by  Fechncr  is :  "  Matter  is  the  most  general 
substratum  for  natural  phenomena;"  and  the  form  of  the 
delinition  adopted  by  Ulrici  is:  "Matter  is  the  substratum  of 
natural  phenomena — that  of  which  things  consist — that  which 
is  what  only  appears  in  the  phenomena."  ^ 

On  reviewing  all  these  various  definitions,  we  see  at  once  that 
not  one  of  them  undertakes  to  tell  us  what  matter  really  is — 
in  what  its  essence  consists.  Not  one  of  them  goes  beyond  the 
properties,  the  phenomena  of  matter.  And  the  definition  of 
Boscovich  contains,  farther,  this  glaring  vice,  that  m  attempt- 
ing to  tell  what  matter  is,  he  introduces  into  its  essence  elements 
lohich  cannot  he  ma^^^r— elements  merely  metaphysical  and 
imaginary.  He  says  matter  consists  'in  "  centres  of  force — 
points  without  dimension^  Now  that  which  is  without  dimen- 
sion cannot  be  matter,  for  extension  is  one  of  the  necessary 
properties  of  matter.  Here,  therefore.  Professor  Bain  over- 
throws Boscovich ;  and  Bain  only  repeats  what  common  sense 
had  settled  long  before.  And  though  Herbert  Spencer  avoids, 
in  his  definition,  this  vice  of  Boscovich's,  yet  he  does  not  advance 
us  one  step  nearer  to  actual  essence.  For  w^hat  are  those  "  co- 
existent positions"  of  which  we  are  conscious  as  ''offering  re- 
sistance" ?  The  word  j>osition^  which  means  simply  situation, 
station,  attitude,  place,  posture,  gives  us  no  idea  of  matter. 

sichdem  tastge  fiihle  bemerklich  macht,  also  ilashandgreifliche.*' — Ulrici's 
"Gutt  uiid  die  Xatur,"  Edit.  Leipsig,  1875,  p.  19. 

'  "  Die  Materio  ist,  iiach  der  iibereinstimmeiiden  Ansicht  der  iieuereu 
Natiirforscher,  das  Siibstrat  <ler  Natiirerscheinungcn,  Dasjeiiige,  waraiis 
die  Dingo  bestehen,  was  das  Erscheinende  in  don  Erscheinungen  ist." — 
Ibid.,  pp.  18,  19. 
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What  is  the  thing  posited  f  It  is  that  which  offers  resistance. 
What  is  it  ?     Spencer  does  not  tell  us. 

Thus  we  perceive  that  no  subsequent  definition  of  matter  has 
gone  beyond  Plato's  ]  not  one  is  superior  to  his  in  scientific  fulness 
or  accuracy.  The  science,  or  pseudo-science,  of  ontology  has 
made  no  progress  in  definiteness  of  knowledge  witliin  the  past 
two  thousand  years ;  therefore  it  is  not  a  science ;  for  what  has 
made  no  progress  during  that  period  does  not  deserve  the  name 
of  science.^ 

Yet  it  need  not  sm*prise  us  to  find  man,  in  all  ages,  whenever 
he  can  escape  the  immediate  pressure  of  want,  and  can  find  time 
for  reflection  and  observation,  turn  with  insatiate  curiosity  to 
this  knowledge  of  being ^  and  seek  earnestly  to  obtain  it.  Neither 
can  we  regret  this  tendency,  for  it  has  led  to  the  most  beautiful, 
useful  and  grand  discoveries.  In  seeking  to  "bear  the  torch 
into  the  abyss  of  being"  the  adventurer  discovers — ^not  what  he 
is  in  search  of,  but  thousands  of  properties  and  phenomena 
attending  matter  and  its  companion,  mind,  which  would  other- 
wise have  escaped  detection.  To  these  facts  and  observations 
concerning  matter  we  must  now  attend,  as  they  will  lead  us  to 
consider  what  we  now  know  concerning  it,  and  what  answers 
arise  to  arguments  against  its  eternal  existence. 

The  most  obvious  division  into  which  all  things  known  by  us 
to  be  matter  arrange  themselves,  is  in  the  three  classes  that 
seem  to  have  been  observed  from  the  earliest  antiquity,  viz.: 
the  solid^  the  liquid^  and  the  cerifortn^  or  gaseous.  But  as  men 
began  to  acquire  some  little  knowledge  of  mechanics  and 
chemistry,  they  adopted   other   classifications,  and  began  to 

^  Dr.  Ulrici  presents  what  he  calls  "  Scientific  Ontology  and  Cosmology," 
set  forth  in  the  works  of  those  acknowleged  to  be  their  most  eminent 
representatives,  but  he  reserves  to  himself  the  right  to  subject  their  views 
to  the  closest  scrutiny. — "  Gott  und  die  Natur,"  p.  21.  His  whole  dis- 
cussion tends  to  prove  that  all  we  know  of  matter,  force  and  law  in  nature 
point  to  an  immanent  and  active  Spirit. 
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speculate  on  eternal  being.  The  grotesque  and  hideous  mjiJi- 
ologies  of  the  Orient  aid  us  but  little  in  detecting  the  first  feeble 
dawnings  of  science  as  to  matter.  The  acute  and  spiritually- 
minded  Greeks  led  the  way.  Thales,  of  Miletus,  six  hundred 
years  before  Christ,  taught  first  that  "  The  world  has  a  soul 
and  is  full  of  dsemons ;"  and  then  taught  that  "  water  is  the 
ground  or  primal  element  of  all  (material)  things."^  Anaxi- 
menes  and  Diogenes  held  this  primal  element  to  be  air; 
Anaximander  held  primary  matter  to  have  been  a  vast  chaos ; 
and  Heraclitus  considered  fire  as  the  original  element.  Anaxa- 
goras  is  believed  to  have  been  the  first  Greek  philosopher  who 
recognized  a  Supreme  Intelligence  (voui)  as  the.  principle  of  life 
and  arranger  of  eternal  matter;  and  Plato  certainly  derived 
from  him  many  of  his  best  ideas.  Gradually  the  ancient 
philosophers  adopted  the  theory  that  fire,  air,  earth  and  water 
were  the  elements  out  of  which  the  material  imiverse  was 
created.  Pythagoras,  born  in  Samos,  but  passing  most  of  his 
philosophic  life  in  Crotona,  in  Italy,  found  it  necessary  to  add 
to  these  four  a  fifth  element,  which  he  called  aether ;  and  his 
grand  powers  of  abstract  thought  led  him  up  to  law  as  working 
through  force  on  these  primordial  elements,  and  hence  he  held 
that  number,  form,  harmony  and  music  were  underlying  all 
created  things.^     In  the  age  of  Cicero  we  find  the  five  elements 

*  Introduction  to  the  Tima3us ;  Plato's  works,  Bohn's  Edit.,  Vol.  II., 
p.  814;  Art.  Thales,  Appleton's  Encyclop.  of  Biography,  p.  938. 

*  Art.  Pythagoras,  New  Amer.  Cyclop.,  Vol.  XIII.,  pp.  687-689; 
Appleton's  Cyclop,  of  Biography,  Art.  Pythagoras,  pp.  748-746.  Platx) 
evidently  adopted  some  of  the  ideas  of  Pythagoras :  6so^  oorw  dr^  rore 
Tzstpuxoza  raura  TZfuoTivj  du(T^jfiart(TaTo  sidsfTi  re  xai  afnf^fim^.  Here  he 
asserts  that  God  formed  things  according  to  ideas  and  numbers, — Timfeus, 
quoted  in  the  "  View  of  the  Platonic  System,"  Bohn's  Edit.,  Vol.  II.,  p. 
xii.  The  disparaging  school -lesson  that  Pythagoras  forbade  his  pupils 
to  eat  beans  has  been  explained  by  Plutarch,  and,  after  him,  by  the 
learned  and  devout  Jeremy  Taylor,  who  quotes  the  reason  with  the  rule : 
'*  Fabis  abstine,  dixit  Pythagoras.     Olim  nam  magistratus  per  suffragia 
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recognized  by  Pythagoras  held  by  the  schools  of  philosophy  as 
the  primordial  inateries  out  of  which  the  universe  came.^ 

Little  or  no  change  in  this  view  of  the  elements  of  matter 
took  place  until  modern  chemistry  conmienced  its  career.  Then 
it  was  discovered  that  not  one  of  the  so-called  elements  of  tKe 
ancients  had  any  claim  to  simplicity.  Fire  is  not  so  much 
material  as  it  is  the  appearance  or  phenomenon  of  chemical 
processes  affording  light  and  heat;'  air,  or  atmosphere  is  com- 
posed of  three  or  more  distinct  gases;  earth  is  made  up  of 
many  simple  elements;  and  water  is  the  union  of  at  least  two 
gases.  The  aether  which  spreads  through  space,  beyond  the 
earth  and  all  its  adjuncts,  is  still  retained  in  the  admissions  of 
modern  chemistry.  It  is  a  standing  monument  to  the  great 
mental  powers  of  Pythagoras,  and  approaches  nearer  to  the 
best  notion  we  can  form  of  normal  matter  than  any  other  known 
substance. 

Great  and  marvellous  as  have  been  the  discoveries  of  modem 
chemistry,  since  the  days  when  Koger  Bacon,  Alhazen,  Bruno, 
Francis  Bacon  and  Gassendi  began  to  point  the  way,  we  cannot 
yet  consider  this  field  of  investigation  as  entitled  to  the  name 
of  a  science.  When  compared  with  the  fixed  principles  and 
ascertained  laws  governing  the  sciences  of  astronomy  and 
mechanics,  chemistry  appears  to  be  yet  in  her  infancy.  She 
must  be  content  to  grope  her  way  patiently  and  humbly  by  the 
slow  methods  of  experiment  and  analysis.  Her  most  enlightened 
students  acknowledge  this ;  and  the  moment  a  chemist  begins- 
to  dogmatize  he  is  looked  on  with  pity  by  his  wiser  brethren  as 
one  "  out  of  the  way."     Almost  every  month  discoveries  are 

fabis  lata  creabantur/*     It  was  a  warning  against  embarking  in  party 
politics. — **  Holy  Living  and  Dying,"  Bohn's  London  Edit.  p.  80. 

*  Cicero's  "De  Natura  Deorum,"  pp.  77,  78,  Edit.  Lips.,  1877. 

^  "  Principles  of  Chemistry,"  by  Dr.  Julius  Adolph  Stockhardt,  of 
Saxony,  Amer.  Edit.,  1868,  p.  28. 
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made  in  chemistry  which  tend  to  sweep  away  theories  that  had 
been  regarded  as  firmly  established. 

At  present  chemists  suppose  that  they  have  ascertained  the 
separate  existence  of  sixty-four  substances,  which  they  call 
elements^  because  all  their  art  and  all  the  processes  they  can 
apply  have  not  availed  to  decompose  these  any  farther.^  There- 
fore they  suppose  that  out  of  these  sixty-four  elements  all  the 
material  universe  is  made.  Thus  tliey  repeat,  on  a  wider  scale, 
the  original  error  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  who  thought  it 
necessary  to  suppose  the  existence  of  at  leastybwr  or  Jive  elements 
as  primeval  matter. 

But  this  number  of  sixty-four  elements  is  not  considered  by 
the  modern  scientists  as  fixed  and  final.  Some  expect  by 
additional  discoveries  to  add  to  the  nimiber;  and,  in  fact,  the 
number  of  supposed  elements  has  been  increased  from  sixty  to 
sixty-four  within  a  few  years  past.^  Others  expect  that  by  the 
use  of  more  potent  prociesses  and  higher  forces  many  which  are 
now  thought  to  be  different  elements  will  be  ascertained  to  l>e 
the  same  element,  existing  under  different  forms  and  vnXh 
different  composition  of  particles.  Thus  the  views  of  modem 
chemistry  as  to  the  elements  of  matter  are  not  fixed  and  stable. 
We  are  at  full  liberty  to  question  the  real  or  esaetitial  differences 
asserted  to  exist,  and  to  urge  the  reasons  which  tend  powerfully 
to  establish  the  tmity  of  all  matter  in  its  essence. 

The  first  argument  tending  to  this  conclusion  is  that  it  would 
seem,  a  priori  and  prima  facie^  very  improbable  that  matter, 
which  is  one  in  every  fundamental  property,  such  as  extension, 
inertia,  gravitj- ,  impenetrability,  should,  in  its  necessary  primeval 
being,  exist  in  sixty-fmir  differing  substances.      Those  who 

*  Art.  Chemistry,  Encyclop.  Britan.,  Vol.  V.,  pp.  469-467.  This 
article  is  the  joint  production  of  Professor  Armstrong,  R.  Medola  and  F. 
H.  Butler. 

*  Dr.  Ulrici's  "  Gott  und  Die  Xat'ur,"  p.  22. 
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believe  that  God  called  matter  into  existence  out  of  nothing^ 
will  liardly  contend  that  it  was  necessary  for  Him  thus  to  create 
sixty-four  differing  substances  when  one  would  have  sufficed. 
All  sound  thought  and  sound  reasoning  acquiesces  in  the  law  of 
parciviony^  so  successfully  used  by  William  of  Occam,  which 
requires  us  to  believe  that  the  smallest  number  possible  of  causes 
are  to  be  predicated  for  effects,  and  that  when  one  cause  is 
sufficient,  one  only  is  to  be  held  to  exist.^  And  analogous 
reasoning  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  one  subject  only  would 
l)e  operated  on  by  Divine  Cause  when  one  was  sufficient  for  all 
the  effects  desired.  Any  other  view  would  be  in  derogation  of 
the  wisdom  of  God. 

Therefore,  even  from  the  standpoint  of  creation  ex  nihilo, 
there  is  a  powerful  presumption  in  favor  of  the  unity  of  matter 
as  to  its  essential  nature.  But  when  we  consider  matter  as  co- 
existing from  eternity  with  the  Eternal  Mind — ^not  separately 
and  "side  by  side,"^  but  as  the  inscrutable  uraKTzatrt^  of  the 
Divine  Spirit — then  the  presumption  of  its  unity  rises  to  a  point 
which  excludes  reasonable  -  doubt.  As  there  is  one  Spirit 
operating,  so  there  is  one  matter  operated  on.  As  God  is  one 
in  essence,  although  manifesting  His  wisdom,  power  and  good- 
ness in  millions  of  varied  creations,  so  matter  is  one  in  essence, 
although  appearing  in.  millions  of  varied  phenomena  and  forms. 
The  essential  is  one — the  formal  is  beyond  number.  And 
though  power  or  cause  cannot  make  something  out  of  nothing, 
yet  power  or  cause  is  able,  to  produce  from  one  u-ofrram^  or 
substance,  to-wit:  matter,  by  differing  force  and  arrangement 
of  particles,  hydrogen,  lithium,  boron,  carbon,  nitrogen,  oxygen, 
silver,  gold,  mercury,  lead — in  short,  all  the  so-called  elements 
which  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  material  cosmos. 

'  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton'ii  "Philosophy  of  Common  Sense,"  Wight's  Am. 
Edit.,  p.  40,  and  editor's  note. 

*  Dr.  Ro.  J.  Breckinridge's  expression. — "  Knowledge  of  God,  Objec- 
tively Considered,"  p.  63. 


Thia  strong  a  priori  presmnptioii  is  aided  aud  confirmed  I 
all  the  known  facte  as  to  the  cbemietry  of  natnre  and  art.  ThuB 
it  is  known  that  all  of  the  eixty-foor  elements  are  metals,  (that 
is,  metallic  in  base,)  except  fourteen,  which  are  hydrogen, 
oxygen,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  carlion,  boron,  nitrogen,  silicon, 
gelenium,  tellurium,  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine  and  fluorine. 
And  of  these  fourteen,  the  single  substance  carbon  is  capable 
of  uniting  in.  a  multiplicity  of  proportions  with  the  same 
elements,  and  thus  funiiehing  so  great  a  variety  of  compounds 
thftt  they  probably  exceed  in  niunber  those  of  all  the  remaining 
compounds  together,'  Thus  the  tendency  to  unity  is  manifest. 
These  compounds  differ,  not  bo  much  in  their  elements  (for  one 
element  is  the  base  of  all)  as  in  the  arrangement  of  the  pai'tides, 
and  the  preasme  of  the  energies  keeping  them  in  union. 

But,  yet  farther,  the  same  element,  without  the  least  admixture 
of  others,  is  known  to  exist  in  differing  modes  and  arrangement 
of  ils  own  particles  so  as  to  form  variouB  bodies,  ao  entu"ely 
unlike  each  other  in  their  qualities,  properties  and  (to  use  a 
very  signiflcant  chemical  word)  conduct  that  we  are  compelled 
to  consider  them  as  different  substances.  Thus,  pure  carbon 
forms,  in  one  arrangement  of  its  particles,  the  cluircoal  used  to 
kindle  our  fires;  in  another  arrangement,  the  grapJdte,  or 
black  lead  used  in  pencils  for  writing  or  drawing;  and  in  its 
highest  form  of  crystallization,  the  diamond,  used  for  little  else 
except  to  decorate  the  crown  of  royalty  or  the  person  of  woman. 
Apparently  no  bodies  in  nature  differ  fi'om  each  other  more 
signally  than  these  three,  and  yet  they  are  the  same  element.' 
The  inference  seems  reasonable,  tliat  if  one  element  alone,  by 
mere  change  of  the  location  and  pressing  of  its  particles,  may 

'  Art.  ChemUtry,  Eticyclop.  flritan.,  Vol,  V,  p.  520, 

•  These  facta  are  too  familiar  to  need  authority,  but  tbeaCiident  will  And, 
under  the  titles  "  Carbon,"  '■  Graphite,"  "  Diamond,"  in  the  New  Ameri- 
Oan  Cyclopedia,  much  interesting  matter  bearing  on  the  subject. 
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produce  three  different  substances,  then  one  matter,  by  change 
of  the  arrangement  and  energy  of  its  particles,  may  produce  all 
different  bodies.     Power,  cause,  force  are  all  that  is  needed. 

These  illustrations  multiply  themselves  in  nature  and  art. 
The  element  known  as  "  phosphorus"  is,  in  its  normal  condition, 
a  soft,  waxy,  yellowish-white  substance,  highly  inflammable, 
very  poisonous,  with  strong  odor  and  taste,  luminous  in  the 
dark,  and  readily  soluble  in  bi-sulphide  of  carbon.  Yet  this 
same  element,  without  admixture  with  any  other,  may,  by 
application  of  forces  and  processes  well  known  to  chemists,  be 
converted  into  a  substance  dark  red — ^nearly  black  in  color, 
hard  and  brittle,  without  taste  or  smell,  not  poisonous  so  f ai*  as 
experiment  has  shown,  not  luminous,  and  perfectly  insoluble  in 
bi-sulphide  of  carbon.  Neither  is  it  inflammable,  for  it  may  be 
heated,  without  experiencing  combustion,  up  to  five  hundred 
degrees  of  Fahrenheit.  But,  strange  to  say,  at  this  high  point 
of  temperature  it  becomes  re-converted  into  ordinary  phos- 
phorus.^ There  is  no  change  of  essence ;  force  does  the  whole 
work.  Yet  no  two  substances  could  be  more  unlike,  more  dis- 
tinct, in  their  qualities,  properties,  conduct^  than  these  two 
modes  of  existence  of  the  same  element,  phosphorus. 

So  numerous  are  such  conditions  in  the  so-called  elements 
that  chemists  have  found  it  necessary  to  coin  a  word  in  order 
to  designate  it.  They  apply  to  substances  susceptible  of  such 
changes  the  word  allotropic^  from  alko^  and  Tpono^j  another 
mode,  manner  or  disposition.  And  it  has  been  found  that  many 
of  the  elements  take  on  themselves  these  changes.  Sulphur 
admits  them  in  great  number ;  silenium  has  several  allotropic 
modifications;  phosphorus  has  several  besides  the  one  noted 
above;  carban  has  many  besides  the  signal  forms  of  charcoal 
or  lamp  black,  graphite  and  diamond,  of  which  we  have  spoken ; 

^  Art.  Isomerism,  New  Amer.  Cyclop.,  Vol.  IX.,  p.  C8G ;  Art.  Chem- 
istry, Encyclop.  Brit.,  Vol.  V.,  pp.  616,  616. 
14 
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gold  has  many  allotropic  manifestations,  some  of  which  had 
been  observed  by  the  alchemists  of  past  ages,  and  which 
encouraged  their  hopes  of  finding  a  chemical  agent  that  would 
<5onvert  baser  metals  into  gold.^  In  short,  the  fact  that  so  many 
elements  have  been  proved  to  be  susceptible  of  these  changes 
tends  to  establish  the  belief  that  all  of  them  will  be  found  thus 
allotropic  when  farther  discoveries  into  the  forces  controlling 
them  shall  have  been  made.* 

These  facts  clearly  point  the  way  to  the  conclusion  that  all 
matter  is  one  in  essence.  For  he  would  be  a  rash  and  unreli- 
able chemist  who  would  declare  that  there  is  a  greater  essential 
difference  between  gold  and  tin,  or  between  carbon  and  boron, 
or  between  bismuth  and  lead,  or  between  calcium  and  silenium, 
than  there  is  between  charcoal  and  diamond,  or  between  lamp- 
black and  graphite,  or  between  yello^,  inflammable,  poisonous 
phosphorus  and  black-red,  incombustible,  innocuous  phosphorus. 
As  in  these  last  instanced  there  is  the  greatest  difference  in 
form,  phenomena,  (quality,  property,  but  absolutely  no  difference 
in  essence ;  so  among  tlie  elements  there  may  be  great  differences 
in  form,  phenomena,  (juality,  property,  but  no  difference  in 
essential  substance. 

In  truth,  so  many  substances  which  are  identical  in  essence 
appear  in  different  forms  or  conditions  throughout  material 
nature  that  we  are  impelled  to  the  belief  of  one  matter  in  inany 
phenomena.  The  notion  of  Thales  that  water  was  the  condition 
of  primeval  matter  was  not  wanting  in  ingenious  suggestioiL 
Water  exists  in  immense  volume  on  the  earth,  in  the  form  of 
liquid ;  but  it  exists  also  in  enormous  volume  in  the  form  of 
ice,  a  solid,  differing  entirely  in  its  qualities  from  the  liquid ; 

*  Art.  Chemistry,  Encyclop.  Britan.,  Vol.  V.,  pp.  499,  516-516,  520, 
629. 

■  This  belief  is,  iii  fact,  openly  expressed  by  chemists  of  reputation. — 
Art.  Isomerism,  New  Amer.  Cyclop.,  Vol.  IX.,  p.  686. 
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the  only  differencie,  however,  is  the  result  of  forces;  heat,  a 
mode  of  motion,  preserving  the  liquid  form  in  the  one  case,  and 
its  absence  resulting  in  crystalization  and  the  solid  form  in  the 
other.  And  water,  in  the  form  of  what  chemists  call  hydrates^ 
exists  in  inmiense  quantity  in  substances  apparently  as  distinct 
from  it  as  we  can  well  conceive.  In  all  animals  and  plants  its 
existence,  in  very  large  proportions,  is,  as  a  rule,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, indispensable  to  the  continuance  of  healthy  nutrition 
and  reproduction.  At  the  lowest  estimate,  fully  five-sixths  of 
every  living  human  body  is  simply  water .^  A  turnip  appears 
to  be  quite  a  solid  vegetable,  yet  in  a  hundred  parts  ninety-two 
parts  of  it  are  water ;  a  potato  seems  compact,  but  seventy-five 
parts  are  water ;  a  mangold  beet  is  firm,  but  eighty-eight  parts 
of  it  are  water .^ 

And  thus  we  may  pass,  with  curious  and  analytic  eye  and 
hand,  through  all  nature,  and  we  find  constantly  repeated  the 
same  lesson.  Matter  is  one;  its  phenomena,  under  the  opcrar 
tion  of  forces  applied  by  Almighty  Power,  are  millions — are 
innumerable. 

But  there  are  other  facts  in  science  tending  even  more  con- 
clusively to  prove  the  same  point.  Within  a  few  years  past 
the  revelations  of  the  spectroscope  have  been  marvellous  in  the 
department  of  elementary  matter.  This  scientific  instrument 
has  been  constructed  by  reason  of  the  discovery  that  every 
metallic  element,  when  in  the  state  of  an  incandescent  gas,  gives, 
when  its  light  is  thrown  through  a  prism,  a  "spectrum"  or 
form  consisting  of  a  greater  or  less  number  of  sharply  defined, 
bright  lines,  each  of  which  represents  an  image  of  the  slit  of 
the  spectroscope,  and,  therefore,  corresponds  exactly  to  a  certain 
wave-length   of   light.      The   spectra   of   metalloids  (that  is, 

*  Art.  Water,  New  Amer.  Cyclop.,  Vol.  XVI.,  pp.  260,  261. 

*  Wolff's  Tables  for  Germany,  in  "  American  Agriculturist,"  January, 
1879,  p.  10. 
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elements  not  metallic),  on  the  other  hand,  consist  for  the  most 
part  of  colored  bands  of  varying  width,  and  not  sharply  defined.^ 
•  By  means  of  this  ingenious  instrument,  spectroscopists  have 
been  able  to  surmise,  with  reasonable  certainty,  that  most  of 
the  metals,  and  a  large  number  of  the  other  elementary  sub- 
stances, which  are  found  in  our  earth  and  atmosphere  are  f oimd 
in  the  sun,  and  even  in  the  fixed  stars.  Their  observations  are 
based  on  the  belief  that  very  high  temperatures  in  the  sun  and 
stars  have  produced  in  and  around  those  bodies  incandescent 
gases ;  and  as  these  are  found  to  exhibit  the  same  spectra,  the 
same  lines — some  bright  and  sharply  defined,  some  in  colored 
bands  of  various  widths  and  without  sharply  defined  edges — 
which  appear  in  observations  with  the  spectroscope  on  earth, 
the  conclusion  seems  rational  that  the  same  elements  exist  in 
the  two  cases. 

Thus  the  important  fact  is  furnished  to  us  that  throughout 
all  the  vast  expanse  of  space,  and  throughout  the  material 
worlds  that  fill  it,  the  same  elements  of  matter  exist  which  we 
find  in  the  comparatively  small  world,  with  its  waters  and 
atmosphere,  inhabited  by  us.  And,  therefore,  the  same  reasons 
which  have  been  presented,  tending  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
matter  of  our  world  and  its  adjuncts,  varied  though  it  be  in 
form,  mode,  phenomena,  is  yet  a?ie  in  essence,  apply  throughout 
the  material  cosmos. 

But  we  have  yet  stronger  reasons  for  this  conclusion.  The 
revelations  of  the  spectroscope,-in  competent  hands,  and  within 
a  comparatively  short  time,  have  developed  farther  facts  tend- 
ing, with  a  force  which  seems  ever-growing,  to  establish  the 
belief  in  the  normal  unity  of  matter. 

The  writer  of  this  work  humbly  claims  to  ])e  a  student,  seek- 

*  Translation  from  a  German  manuscript,  furnished  by  Hans  William 
Jansen,  a  chemist  and  spectroscopist,  born  in  Schleswig,  Holstein,  and 
educated  at  the  University  of  Kiel. 
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ing  in  all  the  departments  of  knowledge,  divine  and  human,  a 
system  of  faith  which  shall  honor  God  and  benefit  man.  He 
does  not  claim  to  be  a  special  scientist  in  chemistry,  and,  there- 
fore, gladly  avails  himself  of  the  labors  of  men  who  by  experi- 
ment, observation  and  patient  thought  have  entered  as  far  into 
the  arcana  of  nature  as  our  present  processes  and  apparatus 
will  enable  us  to  do. 

One  of  these  industrious  scientists  has  furnished  to  him  a 
manuscript  extract  from  a  treatise  never  yet  made  public.  On 
reading  it,  the  facts  and  reasonings  presented  have  seemed  to 
have  such  value  for  the  purposes  of  this  work  that  they  are 
here  given : 

"  The  processes  applied  in  the  chemical  researches  of  to-day 
are  not  very  extensive.  They  are,  the  reduction  of  bodies  from 
the  solid  to  the  liquid  state,  or  solution ;  the  reverse  process  of 
separating  solids  from  a  liquid  by  precipitation,  or  crystallization ; 
and  the  action  of  bodies  upon  each  other  at  a  higher  temperature. 
The  highest  temperature  practically  applied  is  about  the  melt- 
ing heat  of  platinum.  Experience  has  shown  that  the%e  are 
altogether  insufficient  t0  decompose  the  substances  hitherto  re- 
garded as  simple.^^ 

"  But,  recently,  certain  investigations  in  the  field  of  spectriqn 
analysis  have  led  to  results  that  seem  to  be  favorable  to  the 
hypothesis  of  a  uniform  nature  of  matter,  and  whose  further 
perfection  may  perhaps  lead  to  a  well  founded  theory  of  the 
nature  of  matter  in  the  above  s^nse." 

Then,  after  giving  the  discoveries  in  spectra  on  which  the 
spectroscope  and  its  observations  are  founded,  the  manuscript 
continues : 

"  Solid  «and  liquid  bodies,  in  a  state  of  incandescence, 
give  a  continuous  spectrum,  whose  length  depends  on  the 
temperature.  A  white-hot  body  gives  a  complete  spectrum 
from  red  to  violet;   but  the  lower  the  temperature  of  the 
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lumiDous  body  is,  the  more  the  spectrum  appears  shortened  from 
the  violet  end,  so  that  a  dark  red-hot  body  produces  only  a 
broad  red  band  in  the  spectrum. 

"  With  very  few  exceptions,  metals  can,  only  by  means  of 
the  electric  spark,  be  brought  into  the  state  of  glowing  incan- 
descence. Electricity  is,  thus  far,  the  only  means  known  to  us 
of  imparting  to  a  body  the  highest  degree  of  energy  that  can 
be  produced  artificially.  Lockyer,  who  has  investigated  this 
matter  very  closely  and  extensively,  comes  to  the  conclusion 
tliat  in  a  glowing  metallic  gas  the  elementary  atoms  are  no 
longer  united  to  molecules,  but  separated  from  each  other,  and 
that  they  vibrate  separately.  That  every  single  atom  within  a 
molecule,  simple  or  compound,  has  a  motion  of  its  own,  inde- 
pendent from  the  motion  of  the  whole  molecule,  must  be  sup- 
posed, for  the  reason  that  othervrise  the  molecule  could  not  be 
separated  by  a  chemical  process,  because  every  action  from 
without  would  affect  the  molecule  as  a  whole,  not  its  separate 
constituents.  If,  now,  the  energy  of  a  molecule,  i.  «.,  its  vis 
mva,  is  increased,  at  the  same  time  the  proper  motion  of  each 
single  atom  is  increased,  and,  at  a  certain  point,  this  increased 
proper  motion  of  the  atoms,  by  which  also  their  mutual  distance 
within  the  molecule  is  increased,  may  become  so  great  that 
their  mutual  attraction  is  overcome,  and  the  molecule  dissolved 
into  its  atoms.  This  state  is  supposed  to  exist  in  glowing  gases. 
If  we  adopt  the  view  that  the  mode  of  motion  which  constitutes 
the  energy  of  a  body  is  a  wave  motion  of  a  more  or  less  simple 
nature,  experience  tells  us  that  by  increasing  the  energy  of  the 
body  in  question,  not  only  the  amplitude  of  the  vibrating 
molecules  is  increased,  but  that  also  new  waves  of  lesser  length 
and  shorter  duration  are  added.  By  sufiiciently  increasing  the 
original  energy,  oscillations  may  be  produced  which  make  upon 
the  eye  the  impression  of  light ;  we  then  call  the  body  incan- 
descent.    A  well  known  example  is  furnished  by  the  spectrum 
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of  a  body  gradually  heated  from  a  dark  red  to  a  white  heat. 
The  spectrum  expands  gradually  from  red  to  violet;  new  vibra- 
tions of  shorter  duration  are,  therefore,  constantly  added. 

"  Spectrum  analysis  is  founded  upon  the  discovery  of  Kirch- 
hoff  that  glowing  gases  absorb  rays  of  their  own  wave-length. 
This  one  theoretical  truth  has  been  the  cause  of  all  those 
numerous  and  valuable  discoveries  to  which  the  new  method 
has  led,  above  all  in  the  field  of  physical  astronomy. 

"  If  we  may  take  the  liue  spectrum  as  a  proof  that  the  in- 
candescent body  in  question  possesses  so  high  a  degree  of  energy 
that  its  atoms  are  in  a  free  state,  and  cannot  even  unite  into 
elementary  molecules,  much  less  into  chemical  compounds,  it 
follows  that  the  matter  of  the  sun  possesses  such  an  energy. 
At  least  this  .is  true  of  the  envelope  of  the  sun  which  produces 
the  line  spectrum.  Here  all  chemical  elements  composing  the 
body  of  the  sun  are  in  a  state  of  dissociation ;  the  metals  are 
in  the  form  of  glowing  gases,  and  the  atoms  of  the  same  are 
not  yet  united  into  molecules.  A  similar  condition  can  be 
proved  by  the  spectroscope  in  the  case  of  many  fixed  stars; 
their  spectrum  resembles,  on  the  whole,  that  of  the  sun.  Some 
stars,  however,  especially  those  of  a  reddish  color,  show  a  band 
spectrum.  In  these  we  must  suppose  that  the  process  of  cool- 
ing has  progressed  far  enough  to  enable  the  formation  of 
chemical  compounds.  On  the  other  hand,  many  nebulae  show 
essentially  only  the  spectrum  of  hydrogen,  that  is,  the  element 
of  the  lowest  atomic  weight. 

"  Now,  Lockyer  has  advanced  the  hypothesis  that  the  energy 
of  matter  may  be  so  great  that  even  the  elementary  atoms  are 
dissolved  into  their  last  constituents — the  original  atoms,  and 
that  these  latter  exist  in  a  free  state ;  for  the  original  atoms, 
composing  the  atom  of  a  chemical  element,  must  be  imagined 
to  be  in  a  much  closer  connection  than  the  elementary  atoms, 
and,  therefore,  it  requires  a  vastly  greater  energy  in  the  former 
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case  to  separate  them  tlian  in  the  latter.  If  now  tlie  energy  of 
the  separated  original  atoms  is  diminished,  they  will  unite  and 
form  those  bodies  wliich  we  call  chemical  elements,  and  among 
them,  those  of  the  lowest  atomic  weights  first.  Under  certain 
conditions,  also,  elements  of  higher  atomic  weights  may  be 
formed  by  the  union  of  a  greater  number  of  original  atoms. 
The  element  formed  first  would  be  hydrogen^  in  case  no  other 
element  exists,  unknown  to  us,  whose  atomic  weight  is  still  less, 
or  unless  we  will  consider  hydrogen  as  the  original  matter  itself ^ 
which  might  scarcely  be  justifiable. 

"  A  number  of  fixed  stars,  conspicuous  on  account  of  their 
whiteness,  exhibit  a  spectrum  in  which  the  dark  lines  in  general 
are  scarce,  but  a  few  of  which,  particulai'ly  the  hydrogen  lines, 
are  very  conspicuous.  The  temperature  of  these,  stars  is  sup- 
posed to  be  much  higher  than  that  of  our  own  sun,  and  to  be 
still  so  high  that  only  a  few  elements,  §,nd  those  mostly  of  a 
low  atomic  weight,  have  been  formed. 

"  It  cannot  be  denied  that  these  astronomical  spectral  obser- 
vations admit  very  well  of  an  explanation  by  the  hypothesis  of 
an  original  matter  and  the  gradual  formation  of  chemical 
elements."  "We  may  not  be  justified  in  giving  any  other 
name  to  this  supposition  than  that  of  an  hypothesis.  But  that 
is  by  no  means  a  reason  for  rejecting  it ;  on  the  contrary,  it  will, 
under  the  supposition  tliat  future  researches  should  verify  it,  be 
very  serviceable  in  investigations  concerning  the  nature  of  matter, 
for  which  purpose  it  is  already  employed  by  some  scientists."^ 

*  Translation  of  passages  from  a  manuscript  treatise  by  Haas  William 
Janscu,  of  Sclilcswig  Holstein,  now  residing  in  the  United  States.  The 
same  hypothesis,  in  substance,  is  held  and  maintained  by  Professor  Gus- 
tavus  Hinrichs,  also  a  native  of  Holstein  and  graduate  of  Copenbagen 
University,  but  now  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  Iowa  State  University,  and 
Director  of  Weather  Service  for  that  State.  His  works  on  "  Elements  of 
Chemistry,"  "  Principles  of  Chemistry,"  and  his  "  Contributions  to  Mole- 
cular Science,"  are  heUl  in  high  esteem. 
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Si7ice  this  manuscript  treatise  was  written,  and  an  extract 
from  it  furnished,  discoveries  by  Norman  Lockyer,  the  great 
English  spectroscopist,  have  been  announced  which  have  amazed' 
the  world,  and  gone  very  far  towards  the  overthrow  of  previous 
beliefs  in  the  simplicity  of  all  the  chemical  elements.  And 
these  spectroscopic  observations  of  Lockyer  have  been  accom- 
panied and  reinforced  by  experiments  and  discoveries  by  William 
Crookes,  of  London,  who,  as  a  spectroscopist,  is  hardly  inferior 
to  Lockyer,  and  as  an  electrician  and  analytic  chemist  has 
probably  no  superior  on  earth.  To  the  discoveries  of  these 
eminent  scientists,  and  the  inferences  reasonably  deduced  from 
them,  we  must  now  attend. 

It  will  not  be  necessary,  and  would  involve  presumption  or 
affectation,  to  attempt  in  this  work  to  explain  at  large  the 
series  of  experiments  and  observations  through  which  Lockyer 
and  his  coadjutor  have  reached  their  conclusions.  Five  years 
ago,  in  a  letter  to  the  eminent  French  chemist,  Dumas,  Lockyer 
suggested  that  probably  all  the  sixty-three  or  sixty-four  chemical 
elements— -certainly  many  of  them — are  susceptible  of  decopapo- 
sition,  and  that  this  resolution  would  yield  gases  of  far  lower 
atomic  weights  than  the  original  element.^  Since  that  letter 
was  written  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  spectroscopic 
observations  of  the  sun  and  various  fixed  stars,  and  at  least  two 
thousand  photographs  of  the  spectra  thus  obtained,  have  been 
made  by  Lockyer  and  his  assistants,  and  the  results  have  been 
embodied  in  an  inamense  map,  extending  to  a  length  of  one 
hundred  and  ten  yards,  in  which  the  metallic  and  other  lines 
have  been  noted  with  sedulous  care.'  It  cannot  be  objected, 
therefore,  that  hasty  conclusions  have  been  made,  or  that  theories 

^  Letter  of  J.  Norman  Lockyer,  December  8,  1878,  New  York  Herald, 
January  81,  1879. 

*  Communication  in  New  York  Herald,  dated  January  14,  1879 ;  New 
York  Daily  Tribune,  January  16,  1879. 
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have  been  sought  to  be  erected  on  an  insuflScient  basis  of  facts. 
Chemistry  has  never  sought  her  beliefs  from  more  patient  and 
numerous  experiments. 

Even  in  the  earlier  discoveries  and  experiments  of  the  German 
chemists,  Bunsen,  Kirchhoff  and  Frafmhofer,  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained that  an  inlinitesimally  small  quantity  of  the  gaseous 
product  obtained  by  energetic  caloric  action  on  various  metals 
would  distinctly  affect  the  colors  and  lines  of  the  spectrum  so 
soon  as  this  gaseous  product  reached  the  instrument.  Sodium 
is  a  metal  having  an  atomic  weight  of  twenty-three  to  one  of 
hydrogen.  A  milligramme  is  one-thousandth  part  of  the  French 
grwinvu^  which  weighs  about  fifteen  and  a  lialf  grains  of  Troy 
weight.^  Now,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  ojie-three-tnillionth 
part  of  a  milligramme  of  vaporized  chloride  of  sodium,  when 
set  free  in  a  room  of  ordinary  size,  under  conditions  enabling 
it  to  reach  and  react  on  the  spectrum,  will  promptly  produce  in 
it  bright  and  distinct  yellow  lines.*  Lithium  is  a  metallic  sub- 
stance weigldng  about  seven  to  one  as  compared  with  hydrogen; 
and  its  salts  yield,  imder  high  temperature,  a  vapor  of  which  an 
iiinneasurably  small  portion  in  a  common  room  affects  the 
spectrum  with  changes  almost  as  distinct  as  those  from  sodium. 
Thus  we  are  carried  by  this  instrument  far  beyond  the  ordinary 
regions  and  states  in  wliich  matter  has  heretofore  been  observed. 
To  explain  the  marvels  of  his  discoveries,  Lockyer  has  found 
it  desirable  to  invent  a  new  lexicon  and  almost  a  new  grammar !  • 

The  results  of  these  very  numerous  observations  and  experi- 
ments of  Lockyer  and  Crookes  have  been  to  bring  up  from 
probability  to  scientic  certainty  the  belief  that  under  the 
tremendous  energies  of  the  for(*es  at  work  in  the  sun  and  the 
fixed  stars,  and  especially  under  the  mode  of  motion  familiarly 

'  Art.  Weights  and  Measures,  New  Amer.  Cyclop.,  Vol.  XVI.,  p.  8S4. 
*  Amer.  Annual  Cyclop.,  1861,  Art.  Spectrography,  pp.  657-668. 
^  Letter  from  London,  New  York  Herald.  January  81,  1879. 
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called  heat^  calcium,  a  metal  weighiDg  about  forty  to  one  com- 
pared with  hydrogen,  and  which,  on  6ur  earth,  has  sullenly 
resisted  the  greatest  powers  of  decomposition  known  to  chemists, 
is  decomposed  and  resolved  into  gases — one  of  which,  at  least, 
and  that  the  most  abundant  and  radical,  is  hydrogen}  In  fact, 
this  gas,  the  lightest  of  all  the  elements  known  on  earth,  and, 
therefore,  reckoned  as  the  atomic  unit  by  which  all  other 
elementary  weights  are  estimated,  is  ascertained  to  be  the  con- 
stituent into  which  all  solar  and  stellar  substances — such  as 
sodium,  iron,  calcium,  nickel,  manganese,  cobalt,  copper — re- 
solve themselves  under  the  awful  and  sublime  forces  at  work 
in  the  sun  and  stars.* 

'  The  scientific  form  of  Mr.  Lockyer's  discoveries  and  suggestions  may 
be  seen  in  **  Nature,"  a  scientific  journal,  published  in  London  and  New 
York;  New  York  No.  for  Thursday,  January  9,  1879,  pp.  225-280.  The 
Popular  Science  Monthly,  for  March,  1879,  contains  a  very  interesting 
article  from  Mr.  Lockyer  on  *'The  Chemical  Elements,"  pp.  600-611. 
From  the  facts  stated  the  inferences  seem  irresistible :  1st,  That  many  stars 
are  far  hotter  than  our  sun ;  2d,  That  the  hotter  the  star  is  the  more  simple 
is  the  spectrum  from  its  incandescent  gases ;  8d,  That  the  hottest  stars 
observed  exhibit  only  the  element  of  hydrogen  in  enormous  quantity,  and 
the  element  of  calcium  or  magnesium  in  comparatively  small  proportions; 
4th,  That  our  sun  is  far  lower  in  temperature  than  these,  and  exhibits 
proofs  of  the  presence  of  many  so-called  elements  ;  hence,  5th,  That  "  the 
running  down  of  temperature  in  a  mass  of  matter  which  is  eventually  to 
form  a  star  is  accompanied  by  a  gradually  increasing  complexity  of  chem- 
ical forms j^^  p.  602.  Even  in  our  sun  the  temperature  is  so  great  that 
during  several  eclipses,  including  that  of  July  29,  1878,  the  spectroscope 
exhibited  certain  lines  from  the  corona,  among  which  was  a  green  line, 
indicating  the  presence  of  a  substance  for  which  no  name  has  ever  been 
found  except  *^  matter.**  It  is  marked  1474  on  the  scale  of  Kirchhoflf,  and 
he  desigeated  it  simply  as  matter  :  and  no  subsequent  observer  has  done 
more. — "Eclipses  of  the  Sun,"  by  Professor  Newconib,  Princeton  Review, 
November,  1878,  pp.  859,  860.  All  these  facts  point  unmistakably  to 
one  normal  matter,  all  of  whose  so-called  elements  or  phenomena  are  pro- 
duced hy  force. 

*  Lockyer  considers  the  presence  of  the  following  elements  in  the  sun  as 
certain,  viz. :  Sodium,  iron,  calcium,  magnesium,  nickel,  barium,  copper, 
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These  forces  are  such  that  nothmg  in  the  modes  of  motion 
known  on  earth  or  its  adjuncts  can  give  us  any  adequate  con- 
ception of  them.  The  sun  is  an  enormous  body  of  matter, 
weighing  three  himdred  and  fifteen  thousand  times  as  much  as 
our  earth,  and  consequently  exerting  an  attracting  force  accord- 
ing to  his  weight.  If  our  earth  weighed  as  much,  by  being 
increased  in  density  without  increase  in  bulk,  then  a  half-ounce 
weight  on  her  surface  would  press  down  with  the  power  of 
four  and  a  half  tons.  A  man's  body  would  be  crushed  do^vn 
by  its  own  weight,  which  would  be  more  than  twenty  thousand 
tons !  ^  And  in  this  immense  mass  of  the  sun,  an  energy  of 
motion  is  constantly  at  work  which  develops  a  heat  that,  in 
each  single  second  of  time,  is  suflicient  to  boil  one  hundred  and 
ninety-five  millions  of  cubic  miles  of  ice-cold  water!  Under 
such  a  heat  we  may  conceive  that  nothing  can  remain  simple 
and  permanently  undecomposed  except  the  essential,  the  inde- 
structible element  in  matter.  No  conflagrations  ever  known  on 
earth  approach  this  power.  No  motions,  no  wirxds,  no  tempests 
and  hurricanes  of  earth  give  us  any  idea  of  the  fierce  turmoil 
of  the  sun.  "As  in  great  fires  there  is  a  constant  roar  and 
tumult  produced  by  the  rush  of  air  currents  which  the  fire  itself 
has  generated,  so  in  every  part  of  the  sun,  on  every  square 
yard  of  that  enormous  surface,  the  most  hideous  uproar  must 
prevail,  as  fierce  cyclonic  storms,  bred  by  solar  fires,  rush  mth 
inconceivable  velocity  over  the  flaming  surface."     "And  the 

chrome,  cobalt,  liydrogcu,  manganese,  titanium,  aluminium,  zinc,  stron- 
tium, lead,  cadmium,  potassium,  cerium,  uranium;  and  the  presence  of 
the  following  as  probable,  viz. :  venadium,  palladium,  molybdenum,  iri- 
dium, lithium,  rubidium,  cajsium,  bismuth,  tin,  lanthanum,  beryllium  (or 
glucinum),  yttrium,  erbium. — Manuscript  note  from  Prof.  Hans  W.  Jansen. 

*  "  The  Expanse  of  Heaven,  a  Series  of  Essays  on  the  Wonders  of  the 
Firmament,"  by  Richard  A.  Proctor,  London  Edit.,  1878,  pp.  14-16. 
Proctor  is  among  the  first  of  living  astronomers,  and  as  eloquent  as  he  is 
learned. 
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flames  themselves,  from  the  smi,  are  on  a  scale  altogether  be- 
yond om*  conception.  A  considerable  proportion  attain  a 
height  exceeding  ten, times  the  diameter  of  our  earth;  and 
some  have  been  observed  which  have  attained  twice  that  height. 
But  tremendous  as  are  the  motions  taking  place  in  the  solar 
flames,  even  more  wonderful  are  the  effects  of  solar  eruptions. 
By  these  tremendous  throes,  matter  is  carried  sometimes  at  the 
rate  of  four  or  five  hundred  miles  per  second  from  the  visible 
surface  of  the  sun."  "No  known  celestial  object  has  ever 
possessed  a  velocity  approaching  the  tremendous  rate  at  which 
glowing  matter  has  been  expelled  from  the  sun's  interior."  ^ 

Such  is  our  sun;  such  are  the  forces  at  work  within  him  ^d 
on  his  surface.  But  now,  when  we  remember  that  the  fixed 
star  Sirius  is  two  thousand  times  heavier  than  the  sun,  and 
larger  in  proportion ;  that  his  white  light,  and  all  the  observa- 
tions which  science  can  make  of  his  surface  and  his  *  interior, 
indicate  an  energy  of  forces  at  work  within  him,  compared  with 
which  the  forces  at  work  in  the  sun  are  but  infantile  in  power, 
we  are  prepared  to  conceive  some  faint  idea  of  the  power  of 
the  Almighty  Spirit  which  works  upon  the  one  eternal  and  in- 
desti'uctible  matter,  and  brings  out  from  it  all  the  harmonious 
and  wonderful  forms  of  creation. 

We  are  thus  led,  by  the  best  source^  of  knowledge  within 
our  reach,  to  the  conclusion  that  matter,  in  its  ultimate  essence^ 
is  monadic,  or  one,  throughout  the  universe. 

The  question  may  then  reasonably  arise,  what  is  the  original 
or  primeval  condition  or  form  of  being  in  which  matter  exists  ? 
But  here  we  are  met  by  the  diflSculty  that  language  affords  no 
adjective  or  epithet  which  conveys  precisely  the  idea  intended 

^  Proctor's  "  Expanse  of  Heaven,"  pp.  17-19.  See  also  the  articles 
"  Eclipses  of  the  Sun,"  by  Professor  Newcomb,  of  the  U.  S.  Naval  Ob- 
servatory, Washington,  and  "  The  Recent  Solar  Eclipse,"  by  Prof.  Charles 
A.  Young,  of  Princeton  College,  Princeton  Review,  November,  1878,  pp. 
848-888. 
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to  be  embodied  m  the  qneation.  For  if  matter  be  eternal,  it  is 
obvions  that  the  woi-ds  "original,"  "primeval,"  "primitive," 
and  their  equivalents,  have  no  application  to  it.  It  had  no 
origin — ^no  primitive  or  first  state — for  it  baa  always  existed. 
Neither  does  the  word  "eternal"  convey  the  ^act  meaning 
intended  in  the  question ;  for,  as  the  Almighty  Spirit  has  been 
from  eternity  working  upon  matter,  creation  is  an  eternal  re- 
lation, and,  therefore,  there  has  never  been  a  time  when  matter 
was  not  undergoing  and  passing  through  the  processes  of 
creation.  Hence  it5  "eternal"  condition  does  not  convey  the 
idea  of  its  "nncreated"  condition.  Neither  does  the  word 
"crude"  convey  the  proper  idea;  for  though  this  word  expresses 
the  condition  of  an  unmanufactured  material,  yet  the  elements 
of  tlie  "raw,"  "unripe,"  "immature,"  "undigested,"  and  even 
of  the  "sour,"  "unpleasant,"  "cruel,"  are  so  inseparably  con- 
nected with  criide^  that  it  can  never  apply  to  that  eternal 
uKoaraatt  and  Subject  of  God,  which  may  be,  in  its  essence,  in- 
conceivably beautiful  and  glorious. 

Under  such  stress,  we  have  ventured  to  use  the  word  "  normal " 
occasionally,  as  applying  to  matter  considered  in  itself  and  as 
unworked  on  by  spirit.  Yet  this  word  is  objectionable,  for  its 
origin  clings  to  it,  and  the  idea  of  a  regula  or  rule  can  have  uo 
application  to  a  state  existing  vrith  no  reference  to  a  regulator; 
yet,  for  want  of  a  better  word,  we  are  driven  to  this.  By  bear- 
ing in  mind  the  meaning  of  "unworked,"  " unmanuf actm-ed," 
•intended  to  be  applied,  we  may  avoid  doubt. 

In  this  sense,  the  question  what  matter  is  has  never  been 
answered,  and  probably  never  will  be.  The  answer  would  be 
a  solution  of  tJie  mystery  of  being,  which,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  is  Inscrutable,  both  as  to  mind  and  matter. 

But  we  may  form  some  conjectures,  which  will  be  conlirmed 

'  Sed  the  meaningH  attaclied  to  "  Critiius"  ia  any  good  Latin  lexicon  ; 
Leverett,  p.  224;  AiuBworth,  p.  Al,  Morell'a  Phila.  Edit.,  1887. 
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by  the  best  results  of  science  as  thus  far  developed  in  our 
world. 

Perhaps  the  strangest  vagary  ever  indulged  in  by  a  great 
man  was  that  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who,  in  a  coversation  with 
John  Locke  and  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  suggested  to  them  his 
own  idea  of  the  creation  of  matter.  That  idea  was  "  that  God, 
by  His  power,  had  prevented  the  entrance  of  anything  into  a 
certain  portion  of  pure  space  (which  is  of  its  nature  penetrable, 
eternal,  necessary,  infinite) ;  hencef orwjtrd  this  portion  of  space 
would  be  endowed  with  impenetrability,  one  of  the  essential 
qualities  of  matter ;  and  as  pure  space  is  absolutely  uniform, 
we  have  only  again  to  suppose  that  God  communicated  the 
same  impenetrability  to  another  portion  of  space,  and  we  should 
then  obtain  in  a  certain  sort  the  notion  of  the  mobility  of  matter 
— another  quality  which  is  also  very  essential  to  it."  ^ 

*  Quoted  in  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton's  note,  **  Philosophy  of  Perception/' 
Amer.  Edit.,  by  Wight,  1857,  pp.  802-304.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  never 
made  public  this  theory  in  any  of  his  writings.  Locke  dimly  hinted  at  it 
in  his  '*  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding,"  when,  in  arguing  against 
the  eternity  of  matter,  he  insists  that  God  created  ex  nihilo  the  spirits  of 
individual  men,  and  that  the  creation,  out  of  nothing,  of  a  spirit  is  more 
difficult  to  conceive  than  the  creation,  out  of  nothing,  of  matter ;  and  then 
adds  the  passage :  **  Nay,  possibly,  if  we  could  emancipate  ourselves  from 
vulgar  notions,  and  raise  our  thoughts,  as  far  as  they  would  reach,  to  a 
closer  contemplation  of  things,  we  might  be  able  to  aim  at  sorrte  dim  and 
seeming  eonception  how  matter  might  at  firsf.  be  made  and  begin  to 
exist  by  the  power  of  that  eternal  First  Being ;  but  to  give  beginning  and 
being  to  a  spirit  would  be  found  a  more  inconceivable  effect  of  omnipotent 
power." — "  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding,"  Book  IV.,  Chap.  10th, 
Sec.  18.  This  mysterious  hint,  thus  suggested  by  Locke,  had  given  his 
readers  and  editors  trouble  until  M.  Coste,  who  translated  the  "Essay" 
into  French,  and  who,  for  seven  years,  lived  in  the  same  family  and  on 
intimate  terms  with  Locke,  gave  an  explanation  in  a  note  to  his  fourth 
French  edition.  Locke  never,  in  his  life  time,  threw  any  farther  light  on 
the  meaning  of  this  passage ;  but,  after  bis  death,  M.  Coste  had  a  conver- 
sation with  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who  explained  the  mystery,  and  gave  in 
his  own  words  the  theory  he  had  suggested  to  Locke  and  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke.     Sir  Wm.  Hamilton's  note,  cited  above,  gives  the  whole  history 
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This  theory  involves  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  idea  that 
God  originally  created  matter  in  a  perfectly  solid  state.  For 
if  a  "  certain  portion  of  space"  was  made  entirely  impenetrable, 
then  the  substance  tilling  that  space  was  necessarily  solid — ^im- 
penetrability being  the  essence  of  solidity.  Now,  while  it  is 
tnie  that  God,  by  His  power,  might  change  a  perfectly  opaque 
and  solid  substance  into  all  the  varied  forms  of  the  gaseous, 
the  liquid  and  the  tirm  structures  of  the  earth  and  air  that  now 
exist,  yet  all  analogy  of  nature,  and  all  presumption  from  the 
known,  tend  resistlessly  to  overthrow  any  such  theory. 

For,  as  far  as  we  can  conjecture  the  processes  of  creation, 
they  proceed  from  the  seriform  to  the  liquid,  from  the  liquid  to 
the  solid,  fi'om  the  lighter  and  more  porous  solids  to  the  denser 
and  heavier,  until  we  reach  those  having  the  greatest  compact- 
ness of  particles,  and,  consequently,  the  largest  specific  gravity. 
Hydrogen  and  oxygen  are  both  airif  orm — both  gases ;  but  when 
brought  together  in  certain  proportions,  and  when  force  4s 
applied  (in  the  electric  current),  they  instantly  coalesce  and 
fonn  a  liquid — water.  And  water,  when  the  mode  of  motion 
of  its  particles  is  changed  by  the  withdrawal  of  a  considerable 
ratio  of  that  motion,  V>econies  a  solid — ^ice.  And  it  exists  like- 
wise as  a  solid  in  the  numerous  forms  of  the  hydrateSy  which 
tire  hardly  to  be  counted,  so  much  are  they  diffused  through 
animal  and  vegetable  nature.  The  whole  nebular  hypothesis, 
which,  from  tlie  time  of  Sir  Wm.  Herschel  and  La  Place  to 
the  present  day,  has  been  growing  in  favor,  is  founded  on  the 
idea  that  creation  proceeds  from  the  a?rif orm  or  the  eetherial  to 
the  more  compact  and  solid  forms  of  the  universe. 

f)f  this  curious  thought,  suggested  by  a  great  astronomer  to  a  great  meta- 
physician. But  neither  Lock*.*  nor  Newton  knew  much  of  chemistry,  even 
as  known  in  their  own  daj'.  And  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  Locke  takes 
for  (jriuifcd  the  creation,  out  of  nothing,  of  human  souls,  ignoring  entirely 
the  fact  that  neither  revelation  nor  rva-sun  authorizes  such  belief. 
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We  are  not  justified  in  the  conjecture  that  hydrogen  gas  is 
the  normal  condition  of  matter.  Though  tliis  gas  is  the  lightest 
essence  known  to  modern  chemistry,  and  weighs  fourteen  times 
less  than  nitrogen,  fifty-nine  times  less  than  oxygen,  one  hundred 
and  ninety-six  times  less  than  platinum,  two  hundred  and  six 
times  less  than  lead,  and  two  hundred  and  seven  times  less  than 
bismuth  (the  heaviest  element  yet  known),  still  hydrogen  is 
gross  and  heavy  to  what  essential  matter  may  be. 

Tlie  nearest  approach  that  we  can  at  present  make  to  fact  on 
this  subject  is  to  suppose  that  the  sether  which  extends  beyond 
our  atmospliere,  and  fills  all  space  with  its  calm  presence,  is  the 
normal  condition  of  eternal  and  indestructible  matter.^  Force, 
power,  cause,  applied  by  Divine  wisdom  to  this  aether,  in  and 
from  eternity,  and  working  out  its  effects  in  time,  have  produced 
aU  the  creations  of  the  cosmos. 

We  are  next  led  to  the  enquiry  whether  matter  be  continicous 
or  atomic  in  its  normal  condition.  By  continuous  we  mean  a 
state  without  break,  interval,  or  vacuum,  spreading  through 
space ;  by  atomic  we  mean  existing  in  a  state  of  particles  or 

*  The  observations  and  experiments  of  the  eminent  scientist  William 
Crookes,  of  London,  have  led  him  to  what  he  calls  "  an  ultra-gaseous  state 
of  matter"  in  the  "  new  world  "  to  which  the  spectroscope  has  opened  his 
view,  and  *'  where  matter  exists  in  a  fourth  condition,"  that  is,  a  higher 
state  than  the  solid — the  liquid  or  the  (eriform. — Letter  from  London,  in 
New  York  Herald,  January  31,  1879.  The  editor  of  the  Herald,  in  his 
genial  article  on  "  The  Fairy  Land  of  Science,"  justly  styles  the  expression 
"ultra-gaseous"  an  ugly  term,  and  refers  to  Professor  Joseph  Henry's 
word,  "  etherial,"  applied  to  the  same  supposed  state  of  matter,  as  **  good 
enough  for  all  practical  purposes."  And  so  it  is;  for  Pythagoras  had 
used  it,  substantially  in  the  same  sense,  twenty-three  hundred  years  be- 
fore the  birth  of  Professor  Henry ;  and  in  the  days  of  Cicero,  this  etherial 
matter  had  been  recognized  as  an  established  element  by  the  stoic  philos- 
ophy.— De  Natura  Deorum,  Edit.  Lips.,  1877,  pp.  77,  78.  Joseph  Henry, 
certainly  one  of  the  greatest  of  American  scientists,  did  not  claim  that 
either  the  word  or  the  idea  originated  with  him. 

15 
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spects,  adverse  to  his  materialism.  He  styles  the  system  taught 
by  the  Ionian  "  o}iowfispta?^  (similarity  of  the  pai'ts  to  the  whole), 
for  want  of  an  equivalent  Latin  word,  and  earnestly  condemns 
his  doctrine  on  account  of  its  denial  of  the  inane,  that  idea 
being  one  of  the  special  pets  of  his  own  system.^ 

The  attentive  student,  in  examining  the  respective  processes 
of  thought  by  which  the  ancient  philosophers  endeavored  to 
maintain  against  each  other  these  two  contradictory  theories  of 
matter,  will  be  struck  by  the  fact  that  each  process  resulted  in 
difficulties  seemingly  insuperable.  And  these  same  difficulties 
have  been  projected  into  modern  thought  on  the  same  subject, 
and  are  as  gi'eat  now  as  they  were  in  the  days  of  Anaxagoras 
and  Lucretius. 

The  word  atom,  aro/ioy,  is  Greek,  and  means  a  something 
which  cannot  be  cut  or  divided.  The  old  atomists,  of  whom 
Lucretius  must  be  considered  the  exponent,  held  that  a  con- 
tinuous state  of  matter  could  not  be ;  for,  if  it  were  so,  motion 
would  be  impossible.  All  space  being  filled  with  matter,  and 
no  empty  spaces  whatever  existing,  no  particle  of  matter  could 
move — could  leave  its  own  place — without  the  previous  move- 
ment of  another  particle,  which  was  equally  immovable  for  the 
same  reason.  Therefore  it  was  necessary  to  assume  that  matter 
did  not  exist  continuously,  but  in  separate  aUmis,  which  were 
supposed  to  be  the  ultimate,  infinitesimally  small  particles,  im- 
penetrable, indivisible  and  indestructible,  but  with  vacuxi  or 
empty  spaces  between  them,  so  as  to  make  motion  possible,  and 

*  "  Nunc  et  Anaxagoras  scrutemur  homoeomerian 

Quam  Grail  memorant,  nee  nostra  dicere  lingu^ 

Concedit  nobis  patrii  sermonis  egestas 
•  •  o  «  o 

Nee  tamen  esse  ulla  idem  ex  parte  in  rebus  inane 
Concedit,  neque  eorporibus  finem  esse  seeandis." 

-De  Rerum  Natura,  Lib.  I.,  11.  880-844. 
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combmationB  into  the  forms  of  the  niuvei-se  a  work  only  (sailing 
for  time  for  its  accomplishment,' 

The  followers  of  Anaxagoras,  embracing  the  great  logician 
and  natm^st  Aristotle,  insisted  that  matter  filled  all  space,  and 
that  "  nature  abhorred  a  vacuum,"  i.  e.,  a  space  in  which  there 
was  nothing.  Believing  matter  to  be  real  being,  having  the 
properties  of  inertia  and  extension,  they  logically  insisted  that 
it  is  infinitely  divisible,  or  (as  Lucretius  represents  their  opinion) 
"negue  corporibus  Jinem  esse  secandia.''^''  And  this  opinion  is, 
in  theory  at  least,  true,  if  matter  be  a  something  of  which  ex- 
tension is  always  to  be  predicated;  "for  all  substance  that  has 
extension,  however  small  it  may  be,  has  a  right  side  and  a  left 
side,  an  upper  surface  and  a  lower  surface;  it  is,  therefore,  an 
assemblage  of  distinct  bodies ;  we  can  deny  of  the  right  side 
what  we  affirm  of  the  left ;  these  two  sides  are  not  in  the  same 
place ;  a  body  cannot  be  in  two  places  at  the  same  time,  and, 

'  "  Neo  tameo  undique  corporea  stipata  tenentur 
Omnia  oatur^ ;  oamque  esC  in  rebus  inane 

Qua  propter  locus  est  iatactns,  inane  vacansque 
Quod  si  non  eaaet,  nulla  ration e  moveri 
Res  poasent, 

-De  Rerum  Natura,  Lib.  I.,  II.  820-836- 

And  inasmuch  as  the  advocates  of  conCinuoua  matter  showed  the  possi- 
biiity  of  motion  In  a  homogenoous  liquid,  such  as  water,  by  the  iUustratioo 
of  a  fish  moving  through  it,  Lucretius  most  acutely  and  ingeniously 
ansivers  this  argument  by  insisting  that  the  inane — empty  space — among 
the  atoms  of  the  water  roust  be  assumed,  because  otherwise  the  fish  never 
could  push  them  aside  and  make  his  waj  through  them.  The  learned 
author  of  the  article  "  Atom,"  in  the  Encyclop.  Britan.,  Vol.  III.,  pp. 
36-49,  refers  to  this  illustration  uf  the  fish  moving  in  water,  and,  stiangclif 
enough,  says  that  the  advocates  of  continuous  matter  have  always  main- 
tained the  poBsibitity  of  motion  on  the  same  principle.  He  quotes  the 
lines  of  Lucretius  which  introduce  this  illustration,  but  does  not  Allude 
to  his  ingenious  reply. 

'  De  Berum  Natura,  Lib.  I.,  844. 
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consequently,  all  extension  which  occupies  several  parts  of  space 
contains  several  bodies."  ^ 

Zeno  of  Elea,  in  Magna  Grsecia  (who  must  be  carefully  dis- 
tinguished from  Zeno  of  Cyprus,  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
stoic  philosophy),  lived  cotemporaneously  with  Anaxagoras,  and 
doubtless  studied  his  system,  though  he  did  not  adopt  it.  He 
was  a  disciple  of  Pai'menides,  and  carried  his  master's  idealism 
to  extremes.  He  is  represented  to  have  held  the  doctrine  that 
mind  or  thought  is  the  only  real  being  in  the  universe,  and  that 
all  material  creations  are  not  real  being,  but  only  appearances 
— as  truly  nothing  in  their  essence  as  a  dream.  He  had  a  small 
following,  who  have  given  the  name  of  his  native  place  to  the 
philosophy  known  as  Eleatic.  Absurd  and  contrary  to  common 
sense  as  it  is,  it  has  had,  in  modern  times,  disciples  as  eminent 
as  Arthur  Collier  and  Bishop  Berkeley,  and  in  Germany  its 
representatives  have  been  eminent.*  Even  the  immortal  Kant 
himself  has  been  represented  as  holding  in  substance  the  doc- 
trine of  Parmenides,  because  he  taught  that  knowledge  of  real 
being  is,  to  us,  impossible,  and  that  we  can  know  nothing  save 
phenomena.'     Doubtless  the  teaching  of  Zeno  of  Elea,  that  the 

'  '*  Car  toute  etendue,  quelque  petite  qu'elle  puisse  dtre,  a  un  cote  droit 
et  un  cote  gauche,  un  dessus  et  un  dessous ;  elle  est  done  uq  assemblage 
de  corps  distincts.  Je  puis  nier  du  cote  droit  ce  que  J'aflBrme  du  cot€ 
ganche  ;  ces  deux  cotes  ne  sont  pas  au  m^me  lieu ;  un  corps  ne  pent  pas 
^tre  en  deux  lieux  tout  a  la  fois,  et  par  consequent,  toute  etendue  qui 
occupe  plusieurs  parties  d'espace  contieut  plusieurs  corps." — Pierre 
Bayle,  Art.  Zenon,  Diet.  Hist,  et  Grit.,  Tome  IV.,  p.  2910,  note  G.  This 
reasoning  is  as  unanswerable  now  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Aristotle  or 
Bayle. 

*  Within  less  than  a  year  past  the  doctrine  of  pure  idealism,  as  held  by 
Berkeley,  has  found  an  apologist,  who  recommends  it  as  a  salutary  antidote 
to  materialism  !  See  the  article  "  Berkeley  and  the  Philosophy  of  Ideal- 
ism," by  Rev.  W.  S.  Bean,  Washington,  Ga.,  in  Southern  Pros.  Review, 
October,  1878,  pp.  656-672. 

'  Art.  Zeno  of  Elea,  Appletoil^s  Cyclop,  of  Biography,  p.  1051. 
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material  universe  is  nothing^  has  been  misunderstood  and  mis- 

■ 

represented.^    He  was  not  inept  to  that  extent. 

But  it  is  certain  that  he  taught  that  motion  is  impossible. 
Seeing  no  suflScient  answer  to  the  objection  of  the  atomists,  that 
if  matter  is  continuous  and  fills  all  space  no  particle  of  matter 
can  move,  he  began  to  speculate  on  the  subject,  and  soon  found 
enough  of  metaphysical  reasons  to  convince  him  that  no  motion 
was  really  possible — no  body  really  moved,  though  it  might 
seem  to  move. 

Nor  was  he  without  disciples  and  admirers.  A  well-anthen- 
ticated  tradition  has  come  down  to  us  that  the  cynic  Diogenes, 
being  in  a  circle  of  Zeno's  followers  who  were  earnestly  arguing 
with  by-standers  that  motion  was  impossible,  suddenly  rose  and 
walked  up  and  down  before  them,  and  when  asked  why  he  did 
this,  answered,  "I  refute  Zeno!"*  This  visible  proof  was  re- 
ceived with  a  burst  of  applause.  Nevertheless,  it  did  not  con- 
\dnce  Zeno's  disciples ;  for  one  of  them,  Diodorus,  the  sophist, 
continued  to  deny  the  reality  of  all  motion,  until,  one  day,  by 
some  misfortune,  his  shoulder  was  dislocated — put  out  of  its 
socket.  He  hastened  to  the  skilful  physician  Herophilus  and 
begged  him  to  restore  it.  "Surely  you  are  not  thinking  of 
what  you  say,"  said  Herophilus;  "what!  your  shoulder  dis- 
located !  that  cannot  be ;  for  it  has  not  gone  out  from  its  place, 
neither  where  it  was  nor  where  it  was  not."  This  was  but  a 
repetition  of  the  ridiculous  argimient  of  Zeno  that  if  a  body 

*  Seneca  attributes  this  d<>otrine  to  Zeno  in  a  well  known  passage  re- 
viewing the  philosophical  follies  of  Protagoras,  Nausiphanes,  Parmenides, 
Zeno  of  Elea,  and  Pyrrhonius :  *'  Zeno  Elcates  omnia  negotia  de  negotio 
dejecit,  ait  nihil  e^sr,'' — Epist.  I.,  xxxviii.,  p.  361.  But  Justus  Lipsius 
defends  Zeno  from  Seneca's  charge,  and  asserts  that  no  such  dogma  has 
been  found  among  his  teachings. — Lipsii  Manuduct.  ad  Stoic.  Pbilos.,  Lib. 
II.,  Deflf.  iv.,  p.  093.  Bayle's  conclusion,  on  summing  up  the  evidence, 
is  that  Zeno  must  be  acquitted  of  any  such  folly. 

*  "Zenoncm  refello."     Libertus  Fromondus  has  amplified  the  original 
:count  given  by  Diogenes  Laertius,  Lib.  VI.,  num.  39. 
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moves,  it  must  move  either  in  the  place  where  it  is,  or  in  the 
place  where  it  is  not ;  now  it  does  not  move  in  the  place  where 
it  is,  for  if  so,  it  would  not  be  there ;  nor  in  the  place  where  it 
is  not,  for  it  can  neither  do  nor  suffer  anything  where  it  is  not. 
So  the  sophist's  silly  logic  was  turned  against  him.  Diodorus 
implored  the  physician  not  to  remember  any  longer  such  reason- 
ings, but  to  furnish  the  needed  remedy.^ 

Aristotle  thought  the  reasons  urged  by  Zeno  of  Elea  against 
the  possibility  of  movement  sufficiently  grave  and  imposing  to 
require  from  himself  a  serious  statement  and  refutation  of  them.* 
Such  were  the  ineptiae  into  which  studies  of  "ontology"  in- 
volved the  best  minds  of  antiquity,  and  the  same  studies  have 
brought  out  equally  absurd  theories  and  beliefs  in  modem  times. 

The  atomic  theory  of  the  ancients,  after  having  slept  for 
some  fourteen  hundred  years,  has  been  revived  by  modem 
scientists,  led  on  by  Gassendi  and  Boscovich,  and  has  assumed 
some  new  forms  and  new  strength  until  it  is  a  prevailing  belief 
among  chemists  of  high  reputation.  It  may,  in  fact,  be  said  to 
have  received  the  adhesion  of  such  men  as  Dalton,  Biot,  Cauchy, 
Wallaston,  Poisson,  Moigno,  Arago,  Berzelius,  Graham,  Fara- 
day, Liebig,  W.  Weber,  Bunsen,  Kirchhoff,  Hoffmann,  Tyndall, 

^  Sextus  Empiricus,  Pyrrhon.  Hypotyp.,  Lib.  II.,  Cap.  xxii ;  Bayle's 
Diet.  Hist,  et  Crit.,  Art.  Zeno,  Tome  IV.,  p.  2917. 

*  Pierre  Bayle  gives  Aristotle's  statements  and  answers  on  this  subject, 
and  adds  some  of  his  own  ingenious  comments. — Art.  Zeno  of  Elea,  Diet. 
Hist,  et  Crit.,  Tome  IV.,  note  F,  pp.  2909-2913.  It  is  a  curious  illustra- 
tion of  the  perversity  of  human  thought  when  dealing  with  subjects  be- 
yond its  grasp,  that  Bayle,  writing  seventeen  hundred  years  after  the 
birth  of  Christ,  prefers  the  arguments  of  Zeno  to  the  answers  of  Aristotle, 
one  of  which  he  pronounces  "  pitiable."  "  La  reponse  d^  Aristote  eat 
pitoiahle^'  note,  p.  2909.  Bayle  furthermore  declares  that  Diogenes,  in 
giving  an  occular  proof  of  motion  by  walking,  was  guilty  of  a  greater 
sophism  than  Zeno,  who  denied  not  apparent  motion,  but  real  motion, 
pp.  2916,  2917,  note  K.  Fortunately  common  sense  is  adequate  to  relievo 
us  from  these  absurdities  on  the  one  side  and  on  the  other. 
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and  Hermann  Ulrici.  And  although  many  men  eminent  in 
science  are  not  yet  satisfied  that  tliis  theory  has  been  conclusively 
deduced  from  known  facts,  yet  its  claims,  when  advocated  by 
such  men  as  have  been  named  above,  necessarily  require  that  it 
shall  be  respectfully  considered. 

The  first  question  is,  what  is  the  essential  feature  of  the 
belief  as  held  in  modern  times  ?  It  is  the  same  given  by  Bos- 
covich  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  not  materially  added  to  or 
improved  since.  It  is  tliat  matter  is  not  continuous,  but  con- 
sists, in  its  essential  nature,  of  separate  atoms,  indivisible  and 
inde8tructil)le  by  any  forces  of  nature,  inconceivably  small,  and 
separated  from  each  other  by  spaces,  which,  as  compared  with 
the  atoms  themselves,  are  infinitely  great.  No  sucii  thing  as 
actual  contact  between  atoms  exists.  They  all  attract  or  repel 
each  other.  If  a  number  of  atoms  are  within  the  sphere  of 
each  other's  attraction,  then  the  body  made  up  by  them  becomes 
solid;  if  the  atoms  are  within  the  sphere  of  mutual  repulsion, 
then  the  body  is  (jaseous  and  elastic ;  if  the  atoms  are  so  placed 
that  they  neither  attract  nor  repel,  being  on  the  lines  of  in- 
difference, then  the  body  is  a  liquid} 

But  let  it  be  noted,  that  all  modern  atomists,  from  Boscovich 
dowii  to  the  present  time,  are  compelled  to  hold  that  the  atom 
has  no  parts,  no  dimensions,  no  magnitude.*  This  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  maintenance  of  the  theory,  for  if  any  parts 
exist,  or  any  dimensions,  or  any  magnitude,  however  small,  then 
the  thing  is  not  indivisil)le,  and  camiot  be.  Man  may  not  be 
able  to  divide  it,  for  his  powers  are  limited,  but  force,  power, 
Ood  can  divide  it  infinitely  if  wisdom  and  goodness  require  it- 

'  Art.  Boscovich,  Appleton's  Cyclop,  of  Biography,  p.  112;  Art.  Atom, 
Encyc.  Britaii.,  Vol.  III.,  p.  38.  This  article  is  attributed  to  Professor  J. 
Clerk  Maxwell,  of  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

*  Boscovich,  Cyclop,  of  Biography,  p.  112 ;  Prof.  Clerk  Maxwell's  article, 
Atom,  Encyc.  Britan.,  Vol.  III.,  p.  38;  Hermann  Ulrici's  "  Gott  und  Die 
^^atur,"  p.  31. 
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• 

But  such  of  the  atomists  as  believe  in  God  nevertheless  hold 
that  the  atoms  out  of  which  all  material  worlds  are  created  have 
no  parts — ^no  dimensions — themselves.  If  so,  they  are  not 
matter,  for  one  of  the  essential  properties  of  matter  is  extension. 

The  nearest  approach  we  can  form  to  the  chemical  notion  of 
the  atom  is  the  mathematical  definition  of  a  point — ^namely, 
that  which  has  no  parts  or  no  magnitude.^  Now,  no  man  who 
knew  anything  of  the  subject  ever  believed  that  a  mathematical 
jpoint  was  matter — ^was  ever  seen,  or  heard,  or  tasted,  or  smelled, 
or  felt.  Dugald  Stewart,  some  seventy  years  ago,  demonstrated 
that  mathematical  reasoning  and  conclusion  depend  entu'ely  on 
the  definitio7i8  of  the  science,  and  that  these  definitions  do  not 
represent  material  realities,  but  metaphysical  ideas  and  relations.' 

Therefore  the  fundamental  postulate  of  the  atomic  theory  of 
matter  destroys  the  system.  Like  the  fabled  Saturn  of  the 
heathen  mythology,  it  eats  its  own  children.  For  if  atoms 
have  no  parts,  no  dimensions — ^if  they  be  merely  mathematical 
points,  not  material,  but  metaphysical  and  imaginary — ^then  by 
no  possible  combinations  or  arrangements  can  these  atomic 
points,  or  any  number  of  them,  form  any  material  being.  As 
well  might  we  try  to  make  a  mountain  by  heaping  thmujhts 
upon  one  another,  or  construct  k  pyramid  of  granite  by  accumu- 
lating ideas.  Ten  millions  of  atoms  which  have  no  dimensions 
heaped  on  one  another  would  not  make  a  mass  larger  than  one 
atom. 

In  sober  truth,  the  final  conclusion  0%  atomic  philosophy  is 
that  matter  is  not  matter — that  the  physical  is  not  physical,  but 
metaphysical,  and  as  such  must  be  accepted  by  those  who  can 
have  faith  in  the  impossible.  In  view  of  the  ultimate  atoms, 
Hermann  Ulrici  says :  "  But  then  we  must  not  define  matter  as 

^  This  is  Euclid's  definition,  and  has  never  been  improved. 

*  Dugald  Stewart's  "  P]lement8  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind/' 
Amer.  Edit.,  1821,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  27-29,  80-94. 
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the  palpable — that  which  is  apparent  to  the  dense  of  touch.'^ 
"That  of  which  matter  consists — ^the  substratum  of  this  sub- 
stratmn  of  things — that  which  really  ?>,  in  a  physical  sense,  are 
the  simply  imperceptible  atoms.  The  palpable  in  nature  con- 
sists, therefore,  of  the  impalpable,  or  is  rather  of  itself  some- 
thing impalpable ;  the  perceptible  of  itself  is  something  imper- 
ceptible ;  the  appearing,  something  not  appearing ;  the  sensible, 
something  beyond  our  senses.  The  idea  ofato^n  is  emdentlyf 
therefore  J  a  metaphysical  idea} 

To  a  man  exercising  only  common  sense,  the  question  how 
it  is  possible  that  matter  can  consist  of  atoms  wliich  are  not 
matter — how  tlie  essence  of  anytliing  can  be  that  wliich  is  not 
its  essence — would  seem  to  admit  of  only  one  answer.  We 
may,  therefore,  naturally  enough  wish  to  know  how  such  a 
theory*  has  been  reconstructed  in  modern  times,  and  has  gained 
as  its  upholders  so  many  eminent  names. 

There  are  two  classes  of  modern  atomists :  tliose  who  have 
willingly  borrowed  this  tlieory  from  the  ancient  materialists  of 
the  Epicurean  and  Lucretian  school,  for  the  purpose  of  enforc- 
ing tlie  same  system  of  philosophy  and  irreligion ;  and  those 

'  '*  Nur  darf  miin  danii  nicht  behiuipten  dass  der  Stoff  das  handgreifliche, 
dem  TastsiiiDo  Bemerkbare  sey.  ^  °  Das  woraus  die  Materie  besteht, 
das  Substrat  dieses  Substrats  der  Dinge,  das  im  physicalischca  Sinne 
wahrhaft  Sevende,  sind  die  schlechthin  unwahrnehmbareu  Atonie.  Das 
Palpable  in  der  Xatur  besteht  mithin  aus  Uiipalpablem  <>der  ist  vielmehr 
an  sich  ein  Unpalpables,  das  Wahrnehmbare  an  sich  ein  Unwahrnehm- 
bares,  das  Erscheinende  an  sicli  ein  Xichterscheinendes,  das  Sinnliche  au 
sich  ein  Un-oder  Uebersinnliches.  Der  Begriff  des  Atoms  ist  mithin 
offenbar  ein  Metaphysicher  Begritt." — "  Gott  und  Die  Natur,"  Leipzig, 
1876,  p.  31.  To  the  same  effect  are  the  wordb  of  Prof.  Francis  Bowen: 
"  After  all,  the  atom  of  the  chemist  in  a  mere  conception  of  the  mind.  It 
is  too  minute  to  be  separately  apprehended  by  the  senses,  and  is  properly 
thought,  only  as  form,  withuut  substance.  Hence  it  is  but  the  ghost  of 
matter,  and  that  which  is  exclusively  constituted  from  it  by  mere  aggre- 
gation is  equally  unsubstantial." — Art.  Dualism,  Materialism  or  Idealism, 
Princeton  Review,  March,  1878,  p.  428. 
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who  have  adopted  it  as  a  scientilic  explanation  of  phenomena 
and  ascertained  facts  in  nature  which  cannot  be  otherwise  ex- 
plained at  all,  or  explained  so  well.  'With  the  first  of  these 
classes  we  have  already  dealt  in  the  chapter  on  materialism. 
The  other  class,  though  not  more  acute  or  learned,  are  more 
truly  scientific  and  reasonable,  and  deserve  respectful  attention. 

The  English  chemist,  John  Dalton,  who  lived  from  1766  to 
1844,  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  having  given  a  strong  modem 
impulse  to  the  atomic  theory.  His  experiments  in  the  combina- 
tions of  gases  and  liquids  were  patient  and  long  continued,  and 
his  "  New  System  of  Chemistry,"  published,  in  different  parts, 
from  1807  to  1810,  maintained  the  doctrine  of  atoms  with  great 
scientific  acumen  and  force.  It  is  also  true  that  when  his  views 
were  first  announced  other  chemists  opposed  them,  and  Dr. 
WoUaston  only  adopted  them  after  careful  investigation.^ 

The  theory  as  announced  by  Dalton  was  founded  entirely  on 
the  well  ascertained  fact  that  elementary  gases,  in  uTiiting  to 
form  another  gaseous  compound,  or  to  form  a- liquid,  always 
unite  in  certain  fixed  proportions  or  weights.  Innumerable  ex- 
periments  have  proved  this.  Thus,  eight  parts  of  oxygen  unite 
invariably  with  six  parts  of  carbon  to  form  carbonic  oxide.  To 
this  if  eight  parts  more  of  oxygen  be  added  we  have  carbonic 
acid.  Fourteen  parts  of  nitrogen  unite  with  eight  of  oxygen 
to  form  nitrous  oxide,  or  exliilarating  gas.  One  part  of  hydrogen 
unites  with  eight  of  oxygen  to  generate  water ;  but  the  oxygen 
is  not,  therefore,  eight  times  superior  to  the  hydrogen  in  saturat- 
ing or  neutralizing  power,  or  effective  value ;  they  are  exactly 
equal,  and  the  quantities  taken  are  hence  called  equivalents.^ 

As  it  is  natural  and  proper  for  man  to  seek  for  the  hidden 
cause  of  known  phenomena,  and  also  natural  for  him  to  invent 
a  theory  when  he  is  at  a  loss  for  a  cause,  so  we  need  not  be 

'  Art.  Dalton,  New  Amer.  Cyclop.,  Vol.  VI.,  pp.  222-223. 
^  Art.  Atomic  Theory,  New  Amer.  Cyclop.,  Vol.  II.,  p.  314. 
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*  Tbift  U  4  O/'i'l*;:..-*:':  -litc-n.r:.-  ■:  t:.j  r-.ji  r.s  alvanced  by  Ulrici, 
"  O'itt  ufi'!  Di*?  N.'it';r.'  p},.2'j.'^'j.  <':':  s\i  I'r .:'.  Clerk  Maxwell'^  article, 
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ibility  of  matter  is  one  impossible  to  be  refuted  by  human 
reason.  And  one  accustomed  to  deal  with  mooted  questions  in 
philosophy  and  religion  has  declared  that  "  it  has  never  been 
demonstrated  that  there  are  ultimate  atoms,  possessed  of  the 
necessary  attributes  demanded  by  this  scheme.  It  is  only  a 
surmise  from  certain  chemical  facts."  ^ 

It  is  our  duty,  therefore,  to  look  at  these  "  chemical  facts " 
more  closely  ere  we  permit  them  to  seduce  us  into  a  theory  that 
matter  in  its  essence  is  not  matter,  but  only  certain  immaterial 
or  metaphysical  points,  having  no  parts  and  no  dimensions. 

In  place,  then,  of  the  .atomic  theory,  let  another  theory  be 
assumed  as  the  ultimate  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  matter. 
This  explanation  may  be  styled  (by  a  word  coined  from  pure 
Greek  metal)  the  nomian  theory,  or  the  hypothesis  of  law.^ 

In  accordance  with  the  views  already  announced  and  sought 
to  be  herein  maintained,  we  assume  that  God,  the  almighty,  all- 
wise  and  all-good  Spirit,  is  the  eternal  Power,  Force  and  Cause 
in  the  universe.  He  is  one,  and  works  upon  one  matter;  for 
all  facts  and  presumptions  bring  us  to  the  result  that  matter  is 
monadicj  or  one,  in  its  essence.*  And  matter,  considered  in 
itself,  is  only  inert  and  extended ;  it  has  of  itself  no  power,  no 
force.  The  expression,  so  common  in  modern  "molecular 
science,"  of  the  forces  of  matter  is  no.t  a  proved  verity,  but  a 
mere  acconamodation  to  weakness  of  language.  As  spirit  has 
been  from  eternity  inunanent  in  and  working  on  matter,  we 
have  never  known  the  material  apart  from  the  working  of  the 
forces  appropriate  to  it;    and,  therefore,  we  attribute  these 

^  Herbert  Spencer,  quoted  in  Dj.  R.  L.  Dabney's  "  Sensualistic  Philos- 
ophy," p.  167. 

«  "  Reign  of  Law,"  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  6th  Amer.  Edit.,  pp.  272- 
273,  and  pamm. 

'  We  are  indebted  to  Godfrey  William  Liebnitz  for  the  philosophic  use 
of  the  word  monad.  He  applies  it  to  spirit,  but  it  is  also  applicable  to 
matter  in  the  sense  of  oneness. 
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forces  to  the  material  itself.  But  only  God  supplies  force; 
without  Him  the  condition  of  all  space  filled  with  matter  would 
be  just  the  condition  against  which  the  Lucretian  philosophy 
protested,  and  to  remedy  which  it  invented  its  theory  of  atoms, 
and  of  the  iyiane  or  empty  space.  No  answer  is  furnished  by 
reason  to  the  argument  against  the  possibility  of  motion,  unless 
reason  admits  a  power  other  than  matter — a  power  intelligent 
and  spiritual,  and  able  to  work  on  matter  without  occupying 
space. 

And  such  a  power  none  but  God  is.  From  all  eternity  He 
has  been  active ;  He  has  been  working ;  He  fnoves  all  things 
that  move.  Motion  never  originated,  never  had  a  beginning. 
It  is  eternal  in  the  past,  will  be  eternal  in  the  future.  Motion 
is  the  fundamental  form  ot  force.  From  motion  all  other  forms 
of  forcje  come, — ^heat,  light,  gravitation,  repulsion,  electricity, 
galvanism,  magnetism,  molecular  forces,  even  to  the  most 
mysterious  of  all — the  vital  forces,  vegetable  life,  animal  life.' 
All  are  indestructible,  and  all  are  related  and  correlated  in  such 
manner  and  substance  that  all  refer  themselves  to  the  grand 
generating  power — motion.  Without  motion  we  have  no  reason 
to  believe  that  any  of  the  creations  of  the  cosmos  could  have 
been  formed ;  with  motion  we  have  no  difficulty  in  seeing,  even 
with  our  feeble  science  of  six  thousand  years,  how  a  universe 
could  be  made. 

Less  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  chemists  almost  universally 
believed  that  heat  was  an  actual  substance  or  element,  and  the 
name  of  caloric  was  given  to  it.  Now  that  name  has  dis- 
appeared from  chemical  nomenclature,  because  the  thing  it 
represented  7ion  est — does  not  exist.  Heat  is  not  a  material 
substance ;  it  is  a  force,  and  a  powerful  one,  but  it  is  merely  ft 

^  Prof.  David  A.  Wells*  "  Principles  and  Applications  of  Chemistry/' 
pp.  11-14 ;  Notes  de  Chimie  Moleculaire,  par  M.  Gustave  Henrichs,  Parii, 
878-*6 ;  Contributions  to  Molecular  Science,  by  same,  1870. 
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mode  of  motion.  Benjamin  Thompson  Rumford,  a  native  of 
America,  but  a  cosmopolite  in  practical  science,  filled  a  tight 
hogshead  ^vith  cold  water,  and  caused  an  axis  with  flanges  to 
revolve  rapidly  in  the  water ;  and,  though  no  heat  was  com- 
municated from  any  other  source,  the  motion  alone,  in  the 
course  of  two  and  a  half  hours,  caused  the  water  to  be  boiling 
hot}  From  about  the  date  of  this  experiment,  the  word  caloric 
began  to  drop  out  of  chemical  treatises  of  any  repute. 

Thus  God,  by  His  power,  infuses  all  forces  that  act  upon  mat- 
ter, and,  by  them,  works  out  His  wise  and  benevolent  creations.* 

*  Biography  of  Count  Rumford,  Chambers'  Miscel.,  Vol.  10,  Part  I.,  p. 
30 ;  Art.  Heat,  New  Amer.  Cyclop.,  Vol.  IX.,  p.  21 ;  Prof.  W.  B.  Rogers' 
Lectures,  1846-'47.  Sir  H.  Davy,  in  1799,  melted,  in  a  vacuum,  two 
pieces  of  ice  by  their  mutual  friction. 

*  Since  these  views  have  been  adopted  and  committed  to  writing,  the 
attention  of  the  writer  has  been  called  to  Prof.  Joseph  Le  Conte's  article, 
"  Man's  Place  in  Nature,"  Princeton  Review,  November,  1878.  The 
evolution  doctrine  of  that  article  is  worse  than  heterodox,  and  dissent  from 
it  has  been  plainly  expressed  elsewhere  in  this  work.  But  the  following 
views  from  one  so  distinguished  in  modern  science  as  Prof.  Le  Conte  are 
worthy  of  serious  thought :  "  The  forces  of  nature  I  regard  as  an  effluence 
from  the  Divine  Person — an  ever-present  and  all-pervading  divine  energy. 
The  laws  of  nature  are  nought  else  but  the  regular  modes  of  operation  of 
that  energy — universal  because  He  is  omnipresent,  invariable  because  He 
is  unchanging ;  the  phenomena  of  nature  are  the  acts  of  Deity,  perhaps 
not  in  the  most  direct  personal  sense,  but  in  a  sense  far  more  direct  than 
even  Christians  in  these  modern  times  are  accustomed  to  think.  This  is 
undoubtedly  the  Scripture  doctrine :  *  Thou  openest  Thy  hand,  they  are 
filled  with  good ;  Thou  hidest  Thy  face,  they  are  troubled ;  Thou  takest 
away  their  breath,  they  die  and  return  to  dust.'  *  He  looketh  upon  the 
earth  and  it  trembleth.  He  toucheth  the  hills  and  they  smoke.'  '  He 
maketh  His  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  the  good,  and  sendeth  rain  on  the 
just  and  on  the  unjust.'  God  immanent,  God  pervading  nature,  and  yet 
not  identified  with  nature;  this  Christian  Pantheism  is  the  only  true 
philosophic  view." — Princeton  Review,  November,  1878,  p.  794. 

Strange  that  such  a  mind  should  not  have  seen  that  to  call  this  Christian 
JPantheism  involves  an  inconsistency  and  perversion  of  terms  unworthy 
of  a  scientist.  For  Pantheism  ex  vi  termini  can  mean  nothing  except 
that  God  is  all,  and  that  all  is  God — a  doctrine  fundamentally  unchristian. 
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These  forces  act  according  to  laws  which  He  imposes.  The 
common  declaration  of  books  called  scientific  that  the  forces  of 
nature  act  blindly^  is  an  absurd  falsehood.  They  all  act  under 
laws  of  consummate  wisdom.  They  act  under  certain  modes 
of  energy,  which  have  at  their  bases  certain  arithmetical  and 
mathematical  relations.  Thus  the  dim  vision  of  the  sage 
Pythagoras  has  been  realized  by  the  discoveries  of  modern  ex- 
periment. NuDiher^  quantity^  proportion  enter  into  many  of 
these  laws;  figure^  monometric,  triclinic,  dimetric,  trimetric, 
hexagonal,  rhomboid,  orthometric,  pyramidal,  prismatic,  tri- 
angular, circular,  elliptical,  cubic,  will  be  found  to  rule  in  others. 
Therefore  it  is  that  under  law^  tlie  force  of  gravity  counter- 
balanced by  the  force  of  centrifugal  motion,  causes  the  moon 
to  revolve  around  the  earth  in  twenty-eight  days,  and  the  earth 
to  revolve  around  the  sun  in  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days; 
and  these  motions,  under  the  same  law  of  number  and  time, 
have  been  going  on  for  a  period  beyond  all  memorials  of  man. 
Law8^  especially  such  laws  as  announce  the  presence  of  abstract 
truth,  of  mathematical  proportions,  imply  an  intelligent  law- 
giver. The  bee  builds  her  cell  upon  the  principle  of  the  hex- 
agon, because  God  works  in  the  bee.  The  spider  spreads  her 
web  in  circular  forms  with  radii  and  concentric  lines,  because 
God,  by  His  immanent  and  indwelling  forces,  directs  her. 

This  principle  of  law^  as  shown  in  the  relations  of  number 
and  figure^  pervades  all  created  nature,  in  every  department, 
whether  animal,  vegetable  or  inorganic.  All  hens,  from  the 
days  of  the  garden  of  Eden  to  the  present  time,  have  incubated 
tlieir  eggs  and  hatched  their  young  in  t?iree  weeks ;  turkeys  in 
four  weeks.  The  period  of  uterine  gestation  is  fixed  by  the 
law  of  number  as  applied  to  time.  And  these  periods  are  fixed 
by  Divine  Wisdom,  though  for  purposes  sometimes  within, 

metimes  transcending,  our  comprehension.  The  rabbit's 
)d  of  gestation  is  three  weeks ;  the  ewe's  five  months ;  the 
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female  lion's  one  hundred  and  ten  days;  the  mare's  eleve^i 
months ;  the  human  female's  ten  Imiar  months ;  the  elephant'& 
twenty  and  07ie'half  v[ion\h&}  And  these  arithmetical  periods 
have  been  observed  for  thousands  of  years  with  a  regularity 
admitting  of  aberrations  so  few  and  so  small  that,  instead  of 
invalidating,  they  establish  the  law. 

But  in  no  department  of  created  things  is  the  nomian  theory 
more  beautifully  illustrated  and  confirmed  than  in  the  f ormation& 
of  metals,  stones,  rocks,  salts — ot  everything,  in  short,  that  we 
know  in  the  earth  not  included  in  the  departments  of  the  animal 
or  the  vegetable.  The  presence  of  law  in  crystallization  is  so 
manifest  that  a  man  capable  of  watching  the  formation  of  a 
snow  or  ice  crystal,  without  being  impressed  with  a  belief  in  a 
power  intelligently  working  to  produce  regularity  and  beauty^ 
must  be  incapable  of  exercising  reason.* 

The  word  crystallization  is  derived  from  the  Greek  z/>y<Tr«/«sv 
which,  in  its  simple  and  primitive  meaning,  was  ice^  or  some- 
thing y7'(92en.  But  modern  research  has  shown  that  this  process 
extends  through  much  the  larger  part  of  inorganic  nature,  and 
is  the  mode  by  which,  not  only  ice  and  snow,  but  solid  lava^ 
granite,  marble,  iron,  spermaciti,  gems  of  every  kind,  silica,. 

*  These  periods  have  been  adopted  from  the  carefully  compiled  articles 
in  the  Encyc.  Britan.  and  the  New  Amer.  Cyclop. 

*  Even  Professor  Tyndall,  after  reviewing  the  processes  of  crystalliza- 
tion and  the  building  up  of  a  grain  of  corn,  and  of  the  human  organization^ 
feels  himself  compelled  to  say  :  "  I  do  not  think  the  materialist  is  entitled 
to  say  that  his  molecular  groupings  and  his  molecular  motions  explain 
everything.  In  reality,  they  explain  nothing.  The  utmost  he  can  affirm 
is  the  association  of  two  classes  of  phenomena,  of  whose  real  bond  of  union 
he  is  in  absolute  ignorance.  The  problem  of  the  connection  of  body  and 
soul  is  as  insoluble  in  its  modern  form  as  it  was  in  the  prescientific  ages." 
— "Scientific  Materialism,"  Appendix  to  Belfast  Lectures,  p.  116.  As 
the  molecular  theory  is  founded  on  the  atomic,  we  have  here  an  admission 
of  its  impotency  to  explain  known  phenomena.  Surely  the  learned 
professor  may,  without  presumption,  be  invited  to  consider  the  nomian 
theory  as  offering  an  explanation. 

IG 
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alumina,  spar,  salts,  are  formed.     Tlie  divine  Geometrician  lias 
been  working  on  all  these,  and  impressing  on  them  the  nomian 
idea — the  rule  of  laic,     Nearly  every  form  known  to  solid 
geometry  is  repeated  ui  ciystallized  substancres.     Curved  forms 
are  not  entirely  wanting,  though  they  are  rare;   the  regular 
octahedron,  rhombic  dodecahedron,  and  two  fonr-sided  pyramids, 
placed  base  to  base,  are  found  among  the  garnets,  diamonds, 
lead  and  gold  of  our  earth ;  square  prisms  and  eight-sided  double 
pyramids  are  found  among  the  crj'stallized  forms  of  idocrase, 
zircon  and  tin ;  right  prisms  with  rectangular  bases  are  among 
the  specimens  of  heavy  spai*,  sulphur,  epsom  salt  and  topaz. 
Carbonate  of  lime  ordinarily  crystallizes  into  rhombohedrons, 
and  is  called  calcite  ;  but  if,  during  flie  process,  a  high  temper- 
ature is  applied,  the  crystals  assume  tlie  forms  of  trimetric 
prisms,  and  the  completed  formation  is  called  aragonite}     Here 
again  we  see  that  force  alone  works  very  different  results  out  of 
the  same  element,  but  always  according  to  law.      As  these 
crystal   formations   conform    to    geometric    rules,   we    might 
naturally  expect  that  their  cUavage  (i.  «.,  their  susceptibility 
of  being  split  or  cut  into  regular  forms),  their  hardness,  color, 
elasticity,  expansibility  and  conduction  of  heat,  will  differ  in 
the  direction  of  different  axial  lines,  and  will  be  alike  in  the 
direction  of  like  axes.     And  this  is  the  fact.     Hence  the  va- 
riations in  refraction    and   polarization  of   light,  and  all  the 
phenomena  attending  the  relations  arising  out  of   cleavage, 
density,  hardness,  elasticity,  chemical  proportion  and  crystal- 
lized  forms,  which  Dr.  Ulrici  has  pronounced  to  be  best  solved 
by  the  atomic  theory,  are,  in  fact,  not  solved  at  all  by  that 
theory  (which  is  founded  on  a  physical  impossibility),  but  are 
perfectly  explained  by  the  simple  hypothesis  of  law. 

Having  seen  the  relations  of  number,  quantity,  regular  figure, 
imposed  by  the  Almighty  Spirit  through  the  animal,  vegetable 

*  Art.  Crystallography,  New  Anier.  Cyclop.,  Vol.  VI.,  pp.  116-120. 
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and  inorganic  kingdoms  of  creation,  we  are  prepared  to  expect 
the  same  reign  of  law  among  what  are  called  the  elements  of 
matter ;  and,  accordingly,  we  find  it  so.  By  the  simple  applica- 
tion oi  force  to  essential  matter,  God  causes  such  arrangement 
and  combination  of  its  parts  as  to  create  the  element  known  as 
hydrogen,  and  that  known  as  oxygen,  and  that  known  as  gold, 
and  silver,  and  boron,  and  each  other  element.  And  each  of 
these  has  its  own  law  to  regulate  its  conduct}  We  are  not 
surprised  to  find  that  the  number  eight  expresses  the  law  of 
action  of  oxygen  gas  so  completely  as  to  be  adopted  as  its 
equivalent,  and  to  give  the  proportion  in  which  it  consents  to 
enter  into  the  composition  of  water,  and  of  many  other  useful 
compounds.*  This  fact  is  no  more  astonishing  than  that  the 
moon  should  revolve  around  the  earth  in  twenty-eight  days,  or 
that  a  hen  should  incubate  her  eggs  and  hatch  chickens  from 
them  in  twenty-one  days.  It  is  all  the  result  of  law^  and  all 
perfectly  inscrutalile  and  inexplicable  on  any  other  theory. 
Neither  the  continuous  theory  nor  the  atomic  theory  can  explain 
it.  Each  of  these  theories  undertakes  to  enter  into  the  question 
of  the  essence  of  m^atter — ^in  other  words,  of  ontology — a  ques- 
tion concerning  wliich  we  know  absolutely  nothing,  in  like 
manner  as  we  know  nothing  of  the  essence  of  mind. 

Therefore  we  reach  the  conclusion,  that  neither  the  theory  of 
continuity  nor  the  theory  of  separate  atoms  is  necessary  or 
competent  to  explain  the  chemical  facts  which  patient  experi- 
njient  and  analysis  have  made  known  td  us.  And  as  the  atomic 
theory  labors  under  the  disadvantage  of  postulating  that  atoms 

'  This  word  "  conduct,"  or  "  behavior,"  has  become  domesticated  in 
modern  chemistry.  It  is  very  appropriate  to  express  what  any  given 
substance  will  do  under  given  forces  or  influences. 

*  Art.  Oxygen,  New  Amer.  Cyclop.,  Vol.  XII.,  pp.  637,  638;  Art. 
Atomic  Theory,  Idem.,  Vol.  II.,  p.  814;  Art.  Atom,  Encyc.  Britan.,  Vol. 
III. 
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are  points,  having  no  parts,  no  magnitude,  no  dimensions,  from 
which  it  necessarily  follows  that  they  are  not  matter^  we  think 
it  not  unreasonable  to  say  that  this  theory  neither  is,  nor  can 
be,  proved  to  be  true. 

In  fact,  modern  chemists  seem  to  have  been  conscious  that,, 
in  adopting  a  theory  which  ignores  and  denies  a  fundamental 
property  of  matter,  to-wit :  extension,  they  have  imperilled  their 
whole  system.  Any  such  theory  necessarily  puts  the  system 
founded  on  it  beyond  the  pale  of  common  sense.  Hence  they 
have  not  rested  on  the  word  "  atom,"  but  have  invented  another 
word  to  express  their  conception  of  the  easence  of  actually  sub- 
sisting physics.  This  word  is  "molecule."  It  is  defined  to  be 
the  smallest  particle  of  any  material  thing  capable  of  being 
contemplated  by  the  mind  as  existing  in  a  free  or  isolated,  state. 
They  admit  that  atoms  never  can  fill  this  condition.  Atoms 
can  never  be  thought  of  as  existing  alone,  or  isolated,  although  the 
very  definition  of  them,  which  has  been  attempted,  supposes 
them  to  be  separated  by  distances  great  when  compared  with 
the  atoms  themselves.  The  molecule ^  therefore,  can  never  be 
constituted  of  less  than  two  atoms.  If  the  substance  be  a  pure 
element,  then  at  least  two  of  its  atoms  enter  into  the  composi- 
tion of  its  molecules.  If  the  substance  be  compoimd — as,  for 
instance,  atmospheric  air,  made  up  of  hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitrogen 
and  a  small  modicum  of  carbonic  acid ;  or  cinnabar,  made  up 
of  sulphur  and  mercury — then  the  molecule  consists  of  three  or 
four  united  atoms  in  the  first  case,  and  of  two  atoms  in  the 
other ;  the  molecule  being  the  smallest  possible  particle  whidi 
represents  the  essential  constituents  of  the  body.^ 

How  it  is  possible  that  two  or  three  or  four  atoms,  by  union, 
can  make  a  molecule,  and  then  that  molecules,  by  union,  can 
make  an  actual,  palpable,  material  substance,  these  philosophers 

*  Ulrici's  "  Gott  und  Die  Natur,"  pp.  28,  30.     He  adopts  Fechner'» 
ftnitions. 
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do  not  tell  us.  They  leave  that  to  lively  imaginations ;  or  rather, 
they  ask  the  uninitiated  to  believe  the  impossible.  For  the 
liveliest  imagination  ever  possessed  by  man  can  do  nothing  but 
combine  into  new  forms  previously  existing  ideas.  And  as  an 
atom  has  no  dimensions,  ten  millions  of  united  atoms  can  no 
more  be  imagined  to  form  a  molecule  (which  is  defined  to  be  a 
something  having  dimensions,  though  very  small  dimensions^) 
than  could  one  atom.  Thus  what  is  called  "  molecular  science" 
seems  to  common  sense  to  be  founded  on  a  delusion — an  im- 
possibility. 

Nevertheless,  modern  chemists  have  expended  inamense  labor 
upon  this  theory.  Professor  Tyndall,  after  a  striking  picture 
of  the  scenes  probably  attending  the  building  of  the  pyramids 
of  Egypt,  the  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  living  laborers, 
"  swarming  workers  toiling  at  those  vast  erections,  lifting  the 
inert  stonfes,  and,  guided  by  the  volition,  the  skiU,  and  possibly 
at  times  by  the  whip,  of  the  architect,  placing  them  in  their 
proper  positions,"  passes  immediately  to  his  theory  of  molecules, 
working  in  swarms  and  innumerable  crowds,  building  up  the 
pyramidal  forms  of  crystallization  so  common  among  the  salts 
and  rocks  of  the  earth.^  His  stimulated  imagination  seems 
striving  to  see  these  molecular  laborers,  but  in  vain,  for  they 
are  made  up  of  atoms  which  have  no  dimensions,  and,  therefore, 
can  never  be  seen  or  felt  or  tasted.  And  other  philosophers  in 
molecules  have  applied  exhausting  labor  in  working  out 
problems  concerning  them,  founded  on  arithmetic,  algebra  and 
geometry !  In  using  mathematical  methods,  they  are,  of  course, 
safe  from  all  detection  of  their  own  delusions,  either  by  them- 
selves or  others ;  because  such  methods  are  founded  entirely  on 
mathematical  definitions^  which  do  not  represent  material  being 
in  any  shape  or  form,  but  represent  merely  ideas  and  abstrac- 

*  "  Scientific  Materialism,"  Appendix  to  Belfast  Lecture,  Appleton's 
Amer.  Edit.,  1875,  pp.  109-111. 
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tions.  Thus  it  has  come  to  pass  that  the  scientists,  Loschmidt, 
Stoney  and  Sir  William  Thompson,  by  snccessive  calcnlationB 
and  experiments,  carried  on  by  a  commingling  of  arithmetic, 
algebra,  galvanism,  zinc,  copper  and  soap  bubbles,  have  asoer- 
taiued  the  exact  diameter  and  the  exact  weight  of  one  molecule 
of  hydrogen,  the  lightest  of  all  the  elements  now  known  to  us.* 
For  the  benefit  of  the  iminstructed,  it  is  proper  here  to  state 
tliis  result.  A  millimeter  is  about  one  twenty-fifth  part  of  an 
inch.  Two  millions  of  molecides  of  hydrogen,  touching  each 
other  in  a  row,  would  extend  a  millimetre ;  that  is,  fifty  millions 
would  extend  an  inch;  and  two  hundred  millions  of  millions  of 
millions  of  them  would  make  a  milligramme — ^that  is,  would 
weigh  the  thousandth  part  of  fifteen  grains  I  As  these  propor- 
tions are  seriously  given  l>y  the  scientific,  the  common  herd  of 
mankind  are  expected  to  take  them  on  trust.  It  is  at  least 
comfortinir  to  know  that  sc»me  advance  has  been  made  towards 
the  palpable;  and  tliat,  although  one  atom  of  hydrogen  has 
absolutelv  no  dimensions,  and  no  weight,  vet  tico  atoms  of  the 
same,  united  in  a  molecule,  eu^tend  the  fifty-millionth  part  of  an 
inch,  and  weigh  about  the  Tuiniof.o50uo1^iny<r?yooou<jo  of  a  grain ! 
In  addition  to  the  argimients  in  favor  of  the  atomic  theory, 
founded  on  the  constant  proportions  in  which  gases  and  other 
elements  unite  to  form  compounds,  the  refraction  and  polariza- 
tion of  light,  and  the  symmetrical  methods  in  which  crystalliza- 
tion, cleavage,  hardness,  elasticity  and  expansibility  manifest 

^  Professor  Clerk  Maxwell's  article.  Atom.  Encyclop.  Britan.,  Vol.  III., 
p.  41.  It  ought  to  be  borne  in  niiud  that  Sir  Wni.  Thompson,  with  all 
his  well-earned  re[>utation.  is  the  same  ijeutleman  who  suggested  as  a 
solution  of  the  question  how  vegetable  and  animal  life  originated  on  our 
planet,  that  the  germs  of  life  were  brought  hither  by  meteorites^  coming 
from  distant  parts  of  spac'c  I — Popular  Science  Monthly,  November,  1877, 
p.  85;  Walter  Flight's  "Meteorites  and  the  Origin  of  Life;"  Fronde's 
"Science  and  Theology,  Ancient  ami  M^Klern,'*  Internat.  Review,  May- 
June,  1878,  p.  302. 
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themselves,  which  arguments  have  been  considered  and  refuted, 
Hermann  TJhici  advances  another  argument,  as  follows:  If  a 
wire  be  extended  and  drawn  upon  by  a  uniform  and  constant 
force,  acting  in  the  direction  of  its  length,  it  will  stretch  to  a 
degree  fixed  by  its  strength  and  tensile  power ;  but  if  the  pulling 
force  be  continued,  the  wire  will  finally  and  inevitably  break. 
From  this  he  argues  that  the  matter  in  the  vrfre  cannot  be  con- 
tinuous, but  must  consist  of  separate  atoms,  because  if  the  act 
of  pulling  or  drawing  acted  on  a  continuous  substance  by 
affecting  its  density  only,  we  could  expect  nothing  but  an 
infinite  diminution  of  density  even  if  the  pull  were  infinitely 
prolonged.^ 

This  argument,  though  ingenious,  is  delusive  and  invalid. 
It  is  founded  entirely  on  man's  experience  of  his  own  processes,, 
which,  though  in  themselves  often  marvellous  in  delicacy  and 
beauty  of  adaptation,  are  always  coarse  and  inadequate  when 
compared  with  the  processes  of  Divine  power.  That  a  wire 
will  always  break  when  subjected  to  the  most  uniform  and 
cautious  pull  that  man  can  apply  is  no  evidence  that  the  same 
wire  would  break  if  drawn  out  by  the  inconceivably  delicate 
and  nicely  adjusted  forces  which  God  could  apply.  It  might 
be  thus  extended  infinitely  if  His  purposes  required  such  ex- 
tension. The  question  reduces  itself  ultimately  to  that  of  the 
infinite  divisibility  of  matter;  for  however  fine  and  ineffably 
attenuated  the  wire  might  become,  we  are  unable  to  conceive 
of  its  ever  reaching  a  state  in  which  it  would  have  no  dimensions ; 
and  so  long  as  it  had  any  dimensions,  any  right  and  left  side, 

^  "Aber  auch  schon  die  allbekante  Thatsache,  class  ein  Draft  oder  Faden 
bei  fortgehendem  Zug  sich  immer  mehr  debnt  und  endlich  reisst,  fordere 
die  Annahme  atomistischer  Discretion.  Denn  die  entgegengesetzte 
Ansicht,  welche  den  Draft  von  Anfang,  an  als  continuirlich  und  die 
Wirkung  des  Zugs  nur  als  auf  die  Dichtigkeit  gehend  betrachte,  konn© 
selbst  bei  einem  undendlich  verstarkten  zug  nur  eine  undendliche  Dich- 
tigkeitsverminderung  erwarten." — Ulrici's  "  Gott  und  Die  Natur,"  p.  24. 


any  upper  and  lower  surface,  it  could  be  extended,  witltuut 
rupture,  by  a.  power  sufficieutly  oantioue  and  nniform  in  its 
movement,  Tlie  argument  of  Dlrici  is  also  based  on  the  notion 
that  the  ultimate  breach  of  the  wire,  under  man's  processes, 
resultfl  from  the  parting  of  separated  atoms;  but  tliie  notion  is 
uot  merely  unproved,  but  negativ^ed  by  true  science.  Rnptnre 
is  always  the  result  of  paramount  force.  Motion  is  the  parent 
of  all  force.  If  motion,  sufficiently  energetic  to  overcome  the 
force  known  as  cohesion,  takes  place,  rupture  is  the  necessary 
result.  A  sudden  jerk  (a  mere  form  of  motion)  will  instantly 
break  a  wu'e  which,  under  steady  and  uniform  pull,  might  be 
indefinitely  drawn  out  without  rupture. 

All  experience  confirms  this  view,  and  refutes  the  ai-gument 
of  Ulrici.  It  is  well  known  that  this  quality  of  ditcttlUt/  or 
tensile  strength  differs  greatly  in  the  elementary  and  compound 
metals.  Gold  comes  first,  then  platinum,  then  silver,  then 
copper,  then  steel,  then  iron,  then  the  compound  brass,  theu 
zinc,  then  lead,  then  tin.'  The  ancient  mythologic  fable  of 
Vulcan's  making  a  net  of  wire  so  fine  that  it  was  almost  in- 
visible, and  yet  so  strong  that  his  unfaithful  wife,  Venus,  and 
her  lover,  Mars,  could  not  break  its  meshes,  is  evidence  that 
modem  scientists  know  no  more  of  the  essence  of  wire  than  men 
did  in  the  days  of  Ilesiod  and  Lucian. 

The  difference  in  ilnctil^ity,  running  up  in  successive  and  very 
distinct  conditions,  from  tin  to  gold,  throngh  the  intermediate 
metals,  is  simply  a  diifercnce  in  mode  of  arrangement  and 
cohesion  of  particles — in  otlier  woi-ds,  a  difference  in  the  luodee 
of  foj'ix  and  liiw  applied  by  Almightj'  Power  to  original  inatter. 
Hence  it  is  that  man,  by  patient  observation  and  experiment, 
has  been  able  to  avail  liiinself  of  this  ever-growing  ratio  of 
ductility — to  increase  it  in  the  same  metal,  by  proper  atudy  and 


I  New  Atner.  Cyclop.,  Art.  Wire,  Vi>l.  XVI..  p.  491 ;  Hollni 
jtiires  in  Metal,  Lardiicr's  Cabinet  Cycl.>ii.,  V.il.  11. 
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application  of  known  forces,  and  finally  to  attain  results  so 
astounding  that  they  demonstrate  the  infinite  divisibility  of 
matter,  and  raise  a  resistless  presumption  that,  with  adequate 
power  adequately  applied,  a  wire  need  never  break,  but  might 
be  prolonged  to  infinity. 

The  ancient  method  of  making  wire  was  to  beat  out  the 
metal  into  thin  sheets  and  then  cut  and  roll  them  by  hand, 
aided  with  hanmier  and  file.^  This  required  the  metal  to  be 
malleahle^  that  is,  susceptible  of  being  beaten  out  into  thin 
plates ;  and  it  has  been  long  ascertained  that  all  metals  are  not 
malleable  in  like  proportion  as  they  are  ductile.  Hence,  in 
modern  mechanics,  better  methods  have  been  adopted,  by  first 
bringing  the  metal  to  cylindric  form,  and  then  drawing  it 
through  round  apertures,  gradually  growing  smaller  and  smaller, 
in  very  hard  plates  of  steel,  and,  in  some  cases,  through  similar 
apertures  drilled  in  the  liardest  of  the  precious  stones.  By  this 
Jast  named  method,  a  silver  wire  has  been  drawn  out,  through 
an  aperture  ii^js  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  drilled  in  a  rvby^ 
imtil  the  wire,  without  once  breaking,  reached  a  length  of  eight 
hundred  and  ninety  seven  thousand  six  hundred  feet,  or  one 
hundred  and  seventy  miles !  And,  moreover,  it  was  so  uniform 
in  size  and  structure  that  the  most  delicate  tests  applied  by  the 
micrometer  detected  no  difference  in  weight  between  equal 
lengths  at  the  two  ends.^  A  fact  like  this  plays  havoc  with 
Ulrici's  argument;  for  M  finite  power  has  been  able  to  elongate 
matter  in  quantity  so  small  until  its  attenuation  passes  beyond 
the  ordinary  grasp  of  the  senses,  what  limit  on  its  elongation 
can  reason  impose  on  infinite  power  ?  In  other  words,  what 
reason  have  we  to  deny  that  matter  is  infinitely  divisible  ? 

But  we  have  other  facts  as  to  wire,  tending  to  the  same  con- 

'  New  Amer.  Cyclop.,  Art.  Wire,  Vol.  XVI.,  p.  491. 
'^  This  was  under  a  patent  obtained  by  Mr.  Brockedon  in  1819 ;  Art. 
"Wire,  New  Amer.  Cyclop.,  Vol.  XVI.,  p.  493. 
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elusion.  In  drawing  it,  whether  by  machinery  or  by  hand,  it 
has  been  ascertained  that,  after  successive  drawings  through 
holes,  smaller  and  smaller,  the  wire  becomes  brittle  under  the 
process  itself^  and,  therefore,  ])efore  it  can  be  drawn  again,  it 
must  be  annealed^  i.  e.^  placed  in  an  oven,  heated  gradually, 
and  then  allowed  to  become,  very  slowly,  cool.^  Now  this 
demonstrates  the  important  fact  that  the  skilful  and  wifisa 
application  of  new  force  is  all  that  is  needed  to  subject  the  same 
laatter  to  additional  and  indefinite  prolongation.  And  other 
delicate  processes  are  used — among  them  one  invented  by  Dr. 
WoUaston,  in  1813,  by  which  a  very  small  cylinder  of  gold  or 
platinum  is  inserted  compactly  in  a  tube  drilled  through  a 
somewhat  longer  cylinder  of  silver,  and  then  tliis  compound 
cylinder  is  drawn  into  wire.  By  means  of  this  process  the 
inner  metal  is  less  liable  to  rupture ;  and  a  wire,  originally  one- 
fifth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  of  silver  and  platinum  has  thus 
been  drawn  until,  on  removing  the  silver  (by  an  acid),  the 
platinum  \\di'e  has  been  found  to  be  of  the  diameter  of  one 
thirty-thousandth  part  of  an  inch!  Of  such  wire,  a  mile's 
lengtli  would  weigh  but  a  single  grain.  Even  brass  wire  has 
been  made  and  woven  of  texture  so  wonderfully  fine  that  sixty- 
seven  thousand  distinct  meshes  would  cover  an  area  of  only  one 
square  inch.* 

The  tendency  of  such  facts  is  not  to  be  mistaken.  They 
demonstrate  that  there  is  no  limit  to  the  divisibilitv  of  matter; 
that  a  wire  might  exist  of  sucli  metal  and  so  drawn  by  Divine 
forces  as  never  to  part ;  that  the  only  reason  why  a  viire  will 
ultimately  break,  when  drawn  out  by  finite  skill,  is  that  man  Is 
una])le  so  to  apply  and  adjust  the  force  of  motion  as  not  to 
overcome  the  force  of  cohesion ;  that,  nevertheless,  this  finite 

'  Art.  Wire,  New  Anier.  Cyclop.,  Vol.  XVI.,  p.  493. 

*  Art.  Wire,  New  Amer.  Cyclop.,  Vol.  XVI.,  pp.  492.  493. 
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power  has  already  accomplished  such  marvels  in  this  direction 
as  to  satisfy  the  reason  that  infinitQ  power  could  so  maintain 
the  force  of  cohesion  among  the  particles  of  the  wire  as  to  make 
it  paramount,  during  the  vjhole  proceas  of  (hawing,  to  the 
motive  force,  and  thus  the  wire  would  cohere  for  ever,  though 
growing  continuously  more  attenuated.  And,  moreover,  inas- 
much as  the  wire  in  human  hands  breaks,  because  the  motive 
force  becomes  paramount  to  the  cohesive  force,  and  never  breaks 
until  that  exact  crisis  is  reached,  it  is  demonstrated  that  such 
rupture  must,  of  necessity,  occur  at  such  crisis,  whether  the 
matter  of  the  wire  be  in  its  essence  continuous  or  atomic. 
Therefore  this  illustration  from  the  wire,  so  far  from  aiding  the 
atomic  theory,  tends  to  destroy  it. 

Upon  a  review  of  the  whole  subject,  common  sense  finds  her- 
self compelled  to  adopt  the  conclusion  that  the  theory  of 
separate  atoms,  as  the  essential  constitution  of  matter,  is  not 
established  by  any  adequate  evidence ;  and  as  it  contradicts  the 
fundamental  properties  of  matter,  it  is  inadmissible  in  true 
science. 

Modern  scientists,  however,  especially  those  who  make 
chemistry  their  exclusive  study,  claim  that  they  ought  to  know, 
and  do  know,  more  about  the  essence  of  matter  than  other 
students ;  and  that,  therefore,  when  they  assert  that  the  atomic 
theory,  and  its  progeny,  the  molecular  theory,  are  the  only 
theories  adequate  to  explain  existing  phenomena,  they  ought  to 
be  believed.^  In  answer  to  this  claim,  a  modest  doubt  is  ex- 
pressed whether  these  scientists  know  anything  more  of  the 
essence,  either  of  matter  or  mind,  than  did  Thales  or  Aristotle, 

'  It  is  difficult  to  read  the  "  Chimie  Moleculaire,"  and  the  *'  Contribu- 
tious  to  Molecular  Science,"  of  Prof.  Hinrichs,  6r  the  **  Atom"  of  J.  C.  M., 
in  the  Enc^c.  Britan.,  or  the  Appendix  to  Belfast  Lecture,  by  Prof. 
Tyndall,  without  feeling  some  apprehension  that  the  authors  would  regard 
a  denial  of  atoms  as  evidence  of  ignorance  or  weakness. 
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Pythagoras  or  Plato,  or  than  does  the  most  ignorant  peasant.  • 
These  modern  atomists  have  ventured  beyond  their  deptli,  and 
as  the  region  into  which  they  have  intruded  themselves  is  tilled 
only  with  aether,  or  something  even  infinitely  lighter  than  aether, 
their  swimming  powers  are  not  adequate  to  the  exigency,  and 
we  are  not  surprised  to  find  them  sinking  into  depths  of  mii'e 
and  gloom  to  wliich  no  light — no  God — ever  penetrates.  Chem- . 
istry  is  not  yet  a  science ;  astronomy  is ;  ^and  before  chemistry 
•can  become  actually  scientific,  her  votaries  must  cease  to  believe 
that  they  liave  penetrated  the  inscrutable  mystery  of  being ; 
must  cease  to  call  ontology  a  part  of  knowledge,  and  must,  for 
their  methods,  sit  humbly  at  the  feet  of  astronomers. 

Tlie  great  men  who,  by  the  observations  and  labors  of  suc- 
cessive ages,  liave  built  up  the  stately  temple  of  astronomy  into 
its  now  sublime  proportions — Pythagoras,  Copernicus,  Galileo, 
Kepler,  Cassini,  Halley,  Bradley,  Clairant,  Euler,  La  Grange, 
Newton,  the  Herscliels,  Bessel,  Proctor — have  never  presumed 
to  pry  into  the  mystery  of  actual  being.  They  have  been,  if 
not  explicitly,  yet  implicitly  and  really,  believers  in  the  nomian 
theory — the  hypothesis  of  law  of  which  we  have  spoken.  They 
have  admitted  that  their  wliole  function  was,  from  observation 
of  the  phenomena  of  nature,  to  learn  humbly  the  laws  by  which 
the  Divine  Architect  creates  and  governs  tlie  material  cosmos. 
Hence  they  have  spent  days  and  nights  in  study  of  the  appear- 
ances and  movements  of  the  sun,  moon,  earth,  planets,  heavenly 
bodies,  and  in  exhausting  calculations  and  labors  on  fluxions, 
forces,  conflicting  movements,  until  they  have  wrought  out  and 
demonstrated  the  grand  system  of  laio  under  which  all  bodies 
move  and  act.  And  they  have  had  their  well  deserved  reward 
and  triumph  in  that  highest  apex  of  all  scientific  glory,  the 
discovery  in  the  same  year,  by  two  separate  astronomers, — ^first 
by  Adams,  of  Cambridge,  in  England,  and  then  by  Leverrier, 

Paris,  in  France,  each  calculating  independently — ^that  there 
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must  he  2k  planet  outside  of  the  orbit  of  Uranus,  and  the  actual 
appearance  of  that  planet  in  the  field  of  the  telescope  soon  after 
the  result  of  their  calculations  had  been  made  known.^ 

When  chemists  cease  to  dream  of  atoms  and  molecules,  and 
apply  themselves  with  devout  industry  to  their  legitimate 
function  of  ascertaining  the  phenomena  and  formal  changes  of 
matter,  and  of  deducing  therefrom  the  laws  which  Almighty 
wisdom  and  power  have  imposed,  they  may  hope  that  chemistry 
will  become  a  science,  and  yield  triumphs  cognate  to  those  of 
astronomy  and  mechanics. 

In  concluding  this  necessary  review  of  the  theory  of  atomSy 
it  is  proper  that  notice  be  taken  of  a  modern  argument  drawn 
from  this  theory,  and  impressed  into  the  service  of  advocates  of 
the  doctrine  of  creation  ex  nzhjlo. 

Some  years  ago.  Sir  John  Herschel,  leaving  his  legitimate 
domain  of  astronomy,  undertook  to  use  the  atomic  theory  in 
favor  of  the  teleological  evidences  for  the  existence  of  a  God^ 
As  he  believed  in  God,  and  wished  to  convince  his  brethren  of 
atheistic  proclivities  that  there  is  a  God,  he  assumed  the  theory 
of  atoms  to  be  true,  but  apparently  without  severe  scrutiny  into 
its  metaphysical  character.  He  therefore  compared  original 
atoms  to  "manufactured  articles,"  because  of  their  supposed 

^  John  Couch  Adams  announced  to  Prof.  Challis,  Principal  of  the  Cam- 
bridge Observatory,  the  result  of  his  calculations  in  September,  1846,  and 
it  is  stated  that,  guided  by  the  notes  of  Adams,  Challis  actually  saw  the 
planet  twice,  and  marked  its  place.  In  June,  1846,  Leverrier  announced 
his  calculations  and  assigned  the  position  of  the  planet.  R.  A.  Proctor's 
**  Expanse  of  Heaven,"  pp.  120-122;  Art.  Astronomy^ New  Amer.  Cyclop., 
Vol.  II.,  p.  253.  But,  per  contra.  Dr.  Wm.  B.  Carpenter,  who  is 
certainly  eminent  as  a  physiologist,  if  not  as  an  astronomer,  denies  all 
substantial  merit  either  to  Adams  or  Leverrier,  and  says  if  the  search  had 
been  one  year  earlier  or  one  year  later  than  it  occurred,  the  actual  place 
of  the  planet  would  have  been  far  from  the  place  of  computation,  and 
therefore  the  discovery  was  only  the  result  of  "  a  lucky  guess." — Art. 
Nature  and  Law,  Littell's  Living  Age,  December  18,  1880,  note,  p.  718, 
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uniformit}^  and  adaptation  to  building  up  material  structures. 
His  reasoning  was  familiar  and  persuasive,  founded  on  the 
advantages  of  making  great  mmibers  of  articles,  such  as  Whit- 
wortKs  holts^  or  soldiers'  shoes,  exactly  alike,  and  of  making 
articles  alike  in  weight  and  measure,  so  that  they  can  be  used 
beneficially  and  supplied  at  once,  without  the  delay  of  isolated 
manufacture.^ 

Arid  in  1873,  Professor  Clerk  Maxwell,  in  his  scientific 
lecture,  at  Bradford,  England,  developed  more  fully  the  same 
idea,  insisting  that  "atoms,"  or  "molecules,"  are  prepared 
materials,  or  "manufactured  articles,"  formed  by  the  skill  of 
the  Highest,  and  that, "  though  in  the  course  of  ages  catastrophes 
have  occurred,  and  may  yet  occur,  in  the  heavens,  though 
ancient  systems  may  be  dissolv^,  and  new  systems  evolved  out 
of  their  ruins,  the  molecules  out  of  which  these  systems  are 
built — the  foundation  stones  of  the  material  universe — ^remain 
unbroken  and  unworn."' 

And,  finally.  Principal  Dawson,  of  Montreal,  refers  approv- 
ingly to  these  dicta  of  Herschel  and  Maxwell,  and,  speaking  of 
"atoms,"  says  "they  have  the  properties  of  a  manufactured 
article,"  and  that  Genesis  says  they  were  created ;  and  so  says 
modern  science,  which  declares  that  these  are  the  ultimate 
particles,  determined  by  weight  and  measure,  and  incapable  of 
modification  in  their  essential  properties;  and,  therefore,  he 
argues  that  God  created  them  out  of  nothing} 

^  Prof.  J.  Clerk  Maxwell's  article  on  Atom,  Encyc.  Britan.,  Vol.  III., 
p.  49  ;  Herschel's  **  Dissertation  on  the  Study  of  Natural  Philosophy." 

*  Maxwell's  lecture  before  the  British  Association,  quoted  in  Professor 
Tyndall's  Belfast  Lecture,  pp.  50.  57.  Tyndall  evidently  understands 
Maxwell  as  making  no  distinction,  for  the  purposes  of  that  part  of  his 
lecture,  between  "atoms"  and  "molecules."  .But,  according  to  the  best 
atomistic  definitions,  the  distinction  is  as  wide  as  that  between  a  point 
having  no  dimensions  and  a  point  having  the  extent  of  one-fifty-milliontb 
part  of  an  inch  at  least !     And  such  a  distinction  is  as  wide  as  infinity. 

»  Principal  Dawson's  "  Origin  of  the  World,"  Edit.  1877,  pp.  88,  &9. 
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Now,  to  this  argument  we  present  three  answers,  each  con- 
sistent with  revelation  and  well  supported  by  reason,  and  each, 
in  its  nature,  fatal  to  the  argument. 

1.  The  theory  of  separate  atoms  is  not  proved  to  be  true. 
It  is  not  needed  to  explain  the  phenomena  and  conduct  of  matter, 
which  are,  in  all  respects,  more  satisfactorily  explained  by  the 
hypothesis  of  law.  And  it  is,  according  to  its  scientific  defini- 
tions and  central  postulates,  contradictory  of  the  known  and 
fundamental  properties  of  matter.  And  the  theory  of  free 
*'  molecules,"  being  founded  on  that  of  atoms,  falls  with  it. 

2.  Even  if  the  ascertained  facts  of  nature,  relating  to  the  com- 
position of  gaseous,  liquid  and  solid  bodies,  the  refraction  and  • 
polarization  of  light,  the  cleavage,  density  and  ductility  of 
crystals,  and  especially  of  metals,  were  of  such  conclusive  force 
as  practically  to  exclude  every  hypothesis  except  the  hypothesis 
of  separate  atoms  as  the  f  oimdation  of  all  material  constructions, 
yet  this  would  not  advance  the  theory  of  creation  ex  nihilo  one 
step  upon  its  path;  for  we  would  still  be  compelled,  by  the 
inexorable  laws  of  thought,  to  conceive  of  atoms  as  particles — 
indivisible  and  indestructible  and  unchangeable  indeed  by  man, 
but  divisible  and  destructible  and  changeable  by  the  power  of 
God.  And  as  we  have  no  ascertained  facts  except  as  to  the 
material  universe,  so  far  as  it  is  known  to  us,  whicli  embraces 
only  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  earth  and  its  atmosphere,  it  is 
entirely  possible  and  credible  that  God  may  have  constructed 
all  tliese  by  giving  to  normal  and  eternal  matter  atomic  forms 
or  bases,  selected  by  His  wisdom  and  moulded  by  His  power; 
and  thus,  so  far  from  proving,  or  tending  to  prove,  creation  ex 
nihilo^  tlie  atomic  theory  (in  the  only  form  in  which  it  is 
admissible  by  reason,  i.  e,,  postulating  atoms  tnaterial  and  hy 
infinite  power  divisible)  negatives  any  such  creation. 

3.  The  form  of  the  argument  is  inseparable  from  its  sub- 
stance, and  its  substance  implicitly  admits  that  atoms  are  created 
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out  of  pre-existing  material;  for  it  assumes  that  these  atom& 
are  "  mamif actured  articles."  Now,  manufactured  articles  are 
such  as  are  made  by  hand,  or  made  by  machinery,  under  in- 
telligent supervision,  but  always  made  out  of  pre-existing 
material.  In  no  scriptural  sense — ^in  no  rational  sense— can 
anything — any  new  behig — be  said  to  be  "manufactured" 
if  it  be  made  out  of  nothing.  The  ideas  involved  are  contra- 
dictory to  each  other.  Manufacture  never  relates  to  any 
operation  except  that  of  moulding,  forming,  framing,  uniting, 
compounding,  harmonizing  pre-existing  material.  Thus  Prin- 
cipal Dawson's  argument  destroys  itself. 

We  have  now  presented  and  considered  at  large  the  argument 
for  the  eternity  of  matter,  deducible  from  its  essence.  We  have 
shown  that,  as  mind  is  inscnitable  and  transcendental,  so  is 
matter;  as  mind  is  monadic  and  onjB,  so  is  matter;  as  mind  is, 
according  to  our  highest  conceptions,  the  creator  of  law — ^the 
expression  of  intelligence  and  the  source  of  motion,  which  is 
the  parent  of  all  force — so  matter  is  fitted  by  its  essence  to  be 
the  o-tKTra^n^ — the  subject  on  whicli  force  shall  for  ever  work, 
according  to  intelligent  law.  Mind  working  on  matter  is 
Eternal  Being. 

Next,  we  argue  the  eternity  of  matter  from  its  universal 
diffusion  in  time  and  space. 

Time  and  space  are  not  mind  and  not  matter,  and  not  these 
in  union.  Therefore  they  are  not  creatures — not  beings  or 
entities.  Since  Kant  demonstrated  that  they  are  merely  "forms 
of  intuition,"  moulds  and  shapes  into  which  our  intuitions  are 
necessarily  thrown,  but  yet  without  actual  existence,  the  philo- 
sophic world  has  heen  content  to  take  his  demonsti*ated  theorems 
concerning  them.^ 

But  whether  objectively  real  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  time 
and  space  are  indispensal)le  (jonditions  of  thought  to  us  finite 

^  Prof.  Tyndall's  Belfarit  Address,  p.  81. 
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beings.  We  cannot  conceive  of  events  without  having  the  idea 
of  time  to  emerge;  we  cannot  conceive  of  any  material  thing 
without  positing  it  somewhere  in  space.  And  as  we  are  in  thi& 
work  dealing  with  time  and  space  in  their  common  sense  rela- 
tions, we  may  dismiss  ideal  and  metaphysical  diflSculties  about . 
them. 

The  only  notion  that  man  can  form  of  eternity  is  that  of 
time  without  beginning  and  without  end.  Some  philosophers 
tell  us  that  time  has  no  relation  to  eternity ;  that  time  once  had 
a  beginning  and  wiU  have  an  end.^  But  such  is  not  the  teach- 
ing either  of  revelation  or  reason.  The  inspired  Scriptures  tell 
us  that  if  the  people  of  Israel  had  walked  in  God's  ways  "  their 
time  should  have  endured  for  ever  ;^''^  and  speak  of  the  eternal 
counsel  of  God  to  save  His  people  as  "from  ancient  time ;^^ 
and  of  the  eternal  Redeemer  as  one  who  declares  "I  have  not 
spoken  in  secret  from  the  l)eginning ;  from  the  time  that  it  waa 
there,  am  I;"'  and  of  the  everlasting  attention  and  answer  to 
prayer,  which  God  gives  to  His  people,  as  His  purpose  to  hear 

^  Thus  Dr.  John  Young  says:  "Creation  is  the  beginning  of  space,  in- 
troducing an  order  of  existences  to  which,  for  the  first  time,  the  relations- 
of  magnitude  and  number  were  possible.  It  is  (also)  the  beginning  of 
timCf  introducing  an  order  of  existences  whose  duration  was  limi table  and 
measurable." — **  The  Mystery  ;  or,  God  and  Evil,"  pp.  49-50.  But  Victor 
Cousin,  expanding  the  germs  of  thought  furnished  by  Reid,  Biran  and 
Royer-Collard,  has  demonstrated,  with  a  power  approaching  the  mathe- 
matical, that  our  ideas  of  time  and  of  ftpace  are  necessarily  ideas  of  the. 
infinite,  and  that  we  cannot  possibly  construe  in  thought  time  as  begin- 
ning or  ending,  or  space  as  limited.  Herein  he  shows  the  errors  of  Locke, 
who,  deriving  all  ideas  from  sensation  and  reflection,  confounded  apace 
with  body,  and  time  with  succession  of  ideas,  whereas,  in  truth,  space  ia 
the  mental  idea  or  condition  without  filling  which  body  cannot  be  con- 
ceived, and  time  exists  and  passes  on  when  we  have  no  succession  of  ideas^ 
as  in  profound  sleep  without  dreams. — Cousin's  "  History  of  Modera 
Philosophy,"  Wight's  Edit.,  1864,  pp.  209-231. 

*  Psalms  Ixxxi.  15. 
^  Isaiah  xlv.  21 ;  xlviii.  10. 
17 
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them  "  at  all  titties^  ^  And  tlie  sublime  passage  in  the  Apoc- 
alypse, sometimes  relied  on  to  prove  that  time  will  end,  proves 
nothing  of  the  kind,  but  rather  the  reverse.* 

Therefore  the  best  idea  we  can  form  of  the  relation  between 
time  and  eternity  is  that  time  is  that  of  which  eternity  is  made ; 
time  is  so  much  of  etewiity  as  we  measm*e.  by  succession  of 
events;  eternity  is  time  without  beginning  or  end.  The  verse 
of  the  hymn  sung  by  little  children,  and  adapted  to  the  mind 
of  infancy,  is  equally  fitted  to  convey  the  liighest  thought  of  a 
Plato,  a  Descartes,  a  Locke,  or  a  Newton : 

"  And  the  little  moments, 
Fleeting  though  they  be, 
Make  the  endless  ages 
Of  eternity  I 

Now,  it  is  impossil^le  for  us  to  measure,  by  any  successions 
of  time  ^vith  which  we  can  deal,  the  duration  of  matter.  The 
theological  dogma  that  not  only  man,  but  all  the  material 
universe,  began  to  be  only  about  six  thousand  years  ago,  though 
held  for  truth  by  many  tlu*oughout  Christendom,  within  less 
than  two  hundred  yeai*s  past  has  faded  nearly  out  of  existence  be- 
fore the  revelations  of  geology  and  of  an  improved  exegesis  of 
the  Word  of  God.  As  to  the  race  of  man,  the  learned  labors  of 
James  C.  Southall,  and  of  those  who  think  with  him,  have  thus 
far  maintained  unhurt  the  chronologic  systems  founded  on  the 
best  lights  at  present  attainable  concerning  the  Mosaic  record. 
There  are  no  testimonies  and  no  facts  which  require  us  to  assign 

'  1  Kings  viii.  59 ;   Psalms  Ixii.  8. 

*  Our  authorized  Knglish  version,  which  rej) resents  the  mighty  aDgel, 
who  stood  on  the  sea  and  earth,  as  lifting  up  his  hand  to  heaven  and 
swearing  "  that  there  should  be  time  no  longer,"  is  undoubtedly  an  in- 
accurate translation.  The  words  ozt  j^fmvu^  oux  ztrrai  sri  are  grammati- 
cally connected  with  the  next  verse,  sd  that  the  idea  really  expresiied  is 
**  that  the  time  shall  not  be  yet,  but  in  the  days  of  the  voice  of  the  seventh 
angel,  when  he  shall  begin  to  sound,  the  mystery  of  God  shall  be  finished." 
— Revelation  x.  (J.  7. 
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to  the  human  race  on  the  earth  a  duration  of  more  than  some 
six  or  eight  thousand  years.^  The  Indian  and  Chinese  legends, 
which  pm'port  to  tell  of  dynasties  and  man's  doings  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  years  ago,  are  the  flimsiest  of  fables. 

But  the  formula  of  the  Westminster  Catechism,  that  "  God 
made  all  things  of  nothing,  by  the  word  of  His  power,  in  the 
space  of  six  day 8^^  has  long  since  been  abandoned  by  nearly  all 
thoughtful  students,  whether  in  Europe  or  America,  as  not  in 
accordance  with  ascertained  facts,  or  with  a  proper  interpreta- 
tion of  Holy  Writ.  A  very  few  eminent  men,  of  peculiar  and 
eccentric  tenacity  of  opinion,  have  indeed  refused  to  relinquish 
the  old  exegesis.  Dr.  Robert  J.  Breckinridge  taught,  and  con- 
tinued to  teach  even  to  his  death,  that  the  Scriptures  mean  con- 
tinually to  assert,  in  the  most  absolute  sense,  "  the  making  of 
all  things  out  of  nothing,  by  God,  in  the  space  of  six  days.'" 
And  Prof.  Robert  L.  Dabney  teaches  the  same  doctrine,  and 
has  lately  sanctioned  the  publication  of  a  work  in  which  he 
seeks  to  maintain  it  by  reason  and  Scriptm*e,  used  with  learn- 
ing and  force.^  This  able  Professor  admits,  however,  that  his 
views  are  not  generally  held  by  living  theologians,  and  is  even 

^  Dr.  Southall  has  permanently  established  his  reputation  as  a  judicious, 
laborious  and  scientific  observer  by  his  works,  **  The  Recent  Origin  of  Man," 
and  "  The  Epoch  of  the  Mammoth."  In  view  of  the  facts  and  arguments 
set  forth  in  those  works,  the  counter-view  of  Dr.  Draper,  '*  Conflict,"  &c., 
pp.  196-200,  seems  weak  indeed. 

2  The  "Knowledge  of  God,  Objectively  Considered,"  Edit.  1858,  pp. 
332,  333. 

^  '•  Syllabus  and  Notes  in  Theology,"  1878,  pp.  262-266,  and  Appendix, 
pp.  266-263.  Dr.  Dabney's  argument,  founded  on  "traits  of  natural- 
ness" to  be  expected  in  perfectly  new  creatures,  just  from  the  creative 
hand  of  God,  is  not  satisfactory.  It  is  not  easy  to  believe  that  a  tree  just 
created,  though  it  may  have  been  of  full  size,  had  in  it  the  successive  rings 
and  layers  which  are  only  deposited  by  each  year  of  natural  growth.  No 
man  can  assert  such  a  fact  from  experience,  and  the  Bible  does  not  teach 
it.  His  argument  against  geologic  ages,  founded  on  the  rules  of  circum- 
stantial evidence  in  courts  of  justice,  is  even  less  satisfactory,  (p.  260) 
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impelled  to  advise  his  students,  if  they  caimot  adopt  his  teach- 
ings, to  urge  upon  their  constituted  ecclesiastical  superiors  to 
strike  out  or  change  the  formula  to  which  we  have  referred  I 
But  surely  such  a  course  would  be  neither  necessary  nor  wise. 
This  formula  is  a  mere  excrescence  upon  the  stately  tree  of  the 
Augustinian  and  Calvinistic  systems  of  belief.  It  never  made 
its  appearance  on  the  tree  until  St.  Paul  had  been  dead  more 
than  fifteen  hundred  years,  St.  Augustine  more  than  twelve 
hundred  years,  and  John  Calvin  more  than  eighty  years.  That 
it  has  originated  in  some  abnormal  and,  perliaps,  morbid  action 
within  or  witliout  tlie  tree,  and  that  it  is  not  essential  to  its 
life,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  no  such  formula  exists  in  the 
creeds  of  the  Congregational,  or  Baptist,  or  Anglican  or  other 
Episcopal  church;  and  yet  all  these  have  Augustinian  and 
Calvinistic  creeds,  and  live  and  grow.^  But,  as  the  excrescence 
does  not  hurt  the  life  of  the  tree,  it  would  be  unwise  to  attempt 
to  cut  it  out,  because  unskilful  cutting  might  harm  the  tree. 

No  judge  ever  informs  a  jury  that  they  may  test  a  suggested  hypothesU 
"even  by  their  imaginations."  It  requires  a  reasonable  hypothesis  to 
overthrow  circumstantial  evidence  with  which  it  conflicts.  Therefore,  if 
wo  admit  that  the  testimony  of  azoic,  palajozoic,  mesozoic  and  caiDOzoic 
rocks,  of  strata,  of  alluvial  formations,  of  fossil  remains  of  extinct  living 
species,  to  geologic  ages,  is  all  merely  circumstantial,  yet  the  circumstance6 
exclude  all  other  reasonable  hypothesis,  and  the  alleged  testimony  of  the 
Mosaic  record  (which  he  says  is  the  direct  testimony  of  a  credible  witness, 
and,  therefore,  if  really  contilicting,  is  sufficient  to  overthrow  the  conclusion 
from  circumstances,)  turns  out,  in  the  opinion  of  such  judges  as  Pye 
Smith,  Chalmers,  Hitchcock,  Hodge,  Hugh  Miller  and  Tayler  Lewis,  not 
to  conflict  at  all  with  the  circumstantial  evidence ! 

'  Dr.  Schaff''s  great  work  will  enable  the  student  to  verify  these  state- 
ments with  little  labor.  How  hard  it  is  to  abandon  old  interpretations 
appears  in  a  very  instructive  and  interesting  work,  by  Samuel  B. 
SchiefFelin,  "  The  Foundations  of  History :  a  Series  of  First  Things,*'  Fourth 
Edit.,  N.  Y.,  1865  Here,  on  page  20,  we  have  a  dogmatic  statement  of 
the  doctrine  that  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth  in  six  days — 
•'  not  indefinite  eras  or  periods  of  time,  but  evenings  and  mornings— days." 
And  a  remark,  somewhat  apologetic,  follows  as  to  the  "  wise  reasons"  why 
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Upon  the  granted  fact  that  the  inspu'ed  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  come  from  God,  we  might  reasonably 
expect  that  the  Word  of  God  would  be,  as  studied  by-  man, 
subject  to  the  same  difficulties  and  conditions  as  are  the  works 
of  God.  And  this  is  so;  for  though  we  soon  learn  enough  of 
nature  and  her  laws  to  live  and  fill  our  role  as  human  beings, 
yet  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  illustration  is  still  true:  We  are  but 
children  walking  on  the  shores  of  the  great  ocean,  picking  up 
shells  and  pebbles.  But  we  learn  more  and  more  of  the  works 
of  God  in  each  succeeding  age,  provided  we  study  them  with 
humility  and  reverence.  And  precisely  the  same  is  tnie  as  to 
the  Word  of  God.  On  its  very  surface  we  find  enough  to  save 
our  souls ;  but  within  are  depths  of  meaning  which  have  never 
been  sounded  by  the  most  diligent  and  devout  of  students. 
There  is  a  passage  of  five  short  verses  in  the  eighth  chapter  of 
Romans  over  which  the  learned  in  Paul's  age,  and  in  every  age 
since  his  death,  have  studied  and  prayed  in  vain.^  We  do  not 
know  its  true  interpretation  to  this  day.  And  the  Apocalypse 
— in  many  respects  the  most  soul-inspiring  book  of  the  sacred 
canon — is,  as  to  the  true  meaning  of  by  far  the  larger  part  of 
its  contents,  a  sealed  book  to  this  day.  We  are  but  in  the 
outer  court,  tlie  vestibule  of  the  Word  of  God.  As  we  learn 
the  meaning  of  the  works^  gradually,  slowly,  and  by  patient 
and  humble  labor,  in  like  manner  we  learn  the  meaning  of  the 
Word.  It  is  simple  and  easy  on  the  subject  of  salvation — faith 
in  Christ,  the  God-man,  is  the  simplest  of  all  acts  of  ti*ust;  but 
on  such  sul)jects  as  the  being  of  God  or  of  matter,  creation,  fixed 
fate,  free  will,  foreknowledge,  decrees  from  eternity,  we  might 

God  should  have  taken  even  six  natural  days  for  this  work  "instead  of 
speaking  all  things  into  being  in  one  instant." 

^  Romans  viii.  19-23.  The  single  word  xriffi^,  iir  this  passage,  has  had 
some  thousands  of  pages  written  on  it.  Peter  was  not  wrong  in  his  state- 
ments, 2  Peter  iii.  15,  16. 
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a  prioin  and  prima  facie  expect  difficulty.  No  spirit  can  be 
more  unfavorable  to  all  prospect  of  studying  savingly  the  Word 
of  God  than  the  spirit  of  dogmatism.  The  only  difference  be- 
tween the  dogmatist  in  the  days  of  Galileo  and  the  dogmatist 
of  the  present  day,  is  that  the  ci\nl  government  in  the  days  of 
Vrban  VIII.  was  ready  to  help  the  dogmatist  of  the  Koman 
Catholic  Church  to  apply  dungeon,  rack  and  faggot  to  the 
astronomer  for  announcing  scientific  truth,  and  in  the  present 
day,  governments  have  l)ecome  too  wise  for  such  things,  and  to 
the  dogmatist  nothing  is  left  except  the  weapons  of  church  or 
social  ostracism.^  And  tliese  are  still  used,  until  science  makes 
her  demonstrations  so  perfect  as  to  convert  the  dogmatists  them- 
selves. Then,  indeed,  the  Word  is  studied  with  new  light  and 
new  industry,  and  its  true  interpretation  is  never  found  to  con- 
flict with  ascertained  fact. 

The  illustrious  Buffon,  in  his  "Natui'al  History/'  advanced 
certain  views  concerning  the  formation  and  modification  of 
mountains  and  valleys  by  the  action  of  water,  which  were  sub- 
stantially tnie.  But  the  "Faculty  of  Tlieology,''  in  Paris, 
considering  these  views  in  conflict  with  their  interpretation  of 
Genesis,  embodieil  them  in  fourteen  propositions,  and  required 
him  to  renounce  them.  And  Buffon  did  so ;  and  in  his  next 
publication  formally  recanted,  and  declared  his  adherence  to 
the  ordinary  interpretation  of  Genesis,  both  as  to  order  of  time 
and  matter  of  fact.'  Tins  was  in  1749;  and  somewhat  later^ 
and  in  free  and  tolerant  Britain,  Dr.  James  Hutton,  of  Edin- 
burgh, studied  the  conflicting  action  of  fire  and  water  on 
stratified  rocks,  until  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  immeasnr- 
able  periods  of  time  must  have  been  requireil  for  the  phenomena 
he  observed.  He  took  his  favorite  pupils.  Professor  Playfair 
and  Sir  James  Hall,  out  to  the  cliffs  neai'  St.  Abb's  Head^ 

^  Rev.  Dr.  Wm.  B.  Carpeuter's  "Mental  Physiology,"  pp.  698-699. 
*  Art.  Geology,  New  Amer.  Cyclop.,  Vol.  VIII.,  p.  160. 
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where  the  schists  of  the  Lammermuir  are  undermined  by  the 
sea,  and  there  pointed  out  the  witnesses  to  enormous  interval?^ 
and  successive  epochs  of  time,  until,  in  the  words  of  one  of  the 
awed  listeners,  "  the  mind  grew  giddy  by  looking  so  far  into 
the  abyss  of  time,"  and  they  realized  "  how  much  farther  reason 
may  sometimes  go  than  imagination  can  venture  to  follow.'^ 
Hutton  was  thus  one  of  the  pioneers  of  geology,  and  shadowed 
out  truths  which  have  since  been  fully  established.  But  when 
he  uttered  the  sentiment,  "  In  the  economy  of  the  world,  I  ctan 
find  no  traces  of  a  beginning,  no  prospect  of  an  end,"  he  was 
incautious  and  premature.  Such  an  opinion,  concerning  the 
matter  of  which  the  world  was  made,  would  not  have  been  un- 
sound either  in  revelation  or  reason ;  but  the  form  in  which  he 
announced  it  shocked  the  religious  sense  of  the  day,  and  for  a 
season  rolled  back  the  wave  of  geologic  investigation.^  When 
it  resmned  its  movement,  it  was  with  increased  strength  and 
volume,  gathered  fi'om  past  experience,  and  the  result  has  been 
the  peraianent  establishment  of  unmeasured  geologic  ages,  and 
new  interpretations  of  the  Mosaic  record.^ 

'  Ci'clopajdia  of  Biography,  Appleton,  Art.  Hutton,  p.  410  ;  New  Amer. 
Cyclop.,  Art.  Geology,  Vol.  VIII.,  p.  161. 

^  Drs.  Pye  Smith,  Chalmers,  Hitchcock  and  Hodge  bring  in  geologic 
ages  between  the  first  and  second  verses  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis. 
Hugh  Miller  and  Tayler  Lewis,  with  many  followers,  teach  that  the  six 
days  were  six  successive  geologic  ages.  And  there  is  much  ground  for 
this  theory;  for  the  Hebrew  word  yoni,  translated  day,  in  Genesis  i., 
often  means  a  long  period  of  time.  It  is  the  same  word  which  is  used  in 
Genesis  ii.  17  :  "  In  the  da^  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die." 
Now,  as  Adam,  after  eating  the  forbidden  fruit,  lived  nine  hundred  and 
thirty  years,  either  the  Divine  threat  was  not  fulfilled  (an  irreverent  and 
inadmissible  alternative),  or  the  day  meant  a  long  period.  And  if  a  day 
might  be  nine  hundred  years,  why  not  nine  millions?  Moreover,  as  it 
was  impossible  that  Moses  could  have  had  personal  knowledj^e  of  the  facts 
of  creation,  and  as  written  records,  unless  inspired,  could  not  be  trusted, 
we  naturally  adopt  the  theory  that  the  successive  stages  of  creation  were 
presented  to  his  mind  in  tableaux,  or  visions,  which  he  has  concentrated 
in  the  narrative  form. 
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The  evidences  of  enormous  tracts  of  time,  furnished  by  the 
aqueous  and  igneous  strata  of  rock  formations,  the  stalactite 
accretions,  and  the  fossils  of  extinct  generations  of  creatures 
once  living,  are  so  cumulative  in  their  power  that  a  fair  mind, 
when  brought  to  contemplate  these  evidences,  cannot  resist  the 
conviction  that  millions  of  years  will  not  suffice  to  measure  the 
age  of  the  earth  we  inhabit.  The  writer  of  this  work  exploi-ed, 
some  years  ago,  a  celebrated  cave  in  Virginia,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  a  man  who  had  been  familiar  with  the  cave  from  his 
childhood.  This  guide  was  intelligent,  and  possessed  of  strong 
common  sense;  not  well  educated  by  means  of  books,  but  of 
sound  intuitions  and  judgment.  He  was  a  Christian  by  pro- 
fession and  practice,  and  was  in  the  constant  habit  of  reading 
the  Word  of  <Tod.  He  had  never  read  any  book  on  geology. 
After  some  time  spent  in  the  cave,  the  writer  expressed  the 
impressions  made  on  liim  by  the  stalactites.  The  guide  pointed 
out  one  pendant  from  a  ledge  of  stone,  and  less  than  half  an 
inch  long,  and  remarked  that  he  had  watched  that  spot  often, 
and  knew  that  more  than  thirty  years  had  passed  in  giving  to 
this  stalactite  any  appreciable  growth.  Then,  passing  into 
another  room,  the  guide  pointed  out  enormous  columns  of 
stalactite  and  stalagmite  growth  of  solid  stone — all  wrought  by 
drippings  of  water — stretching  from  the  lofty  roof  of  the  cave 
to  the  floor ;  and,  in  answer  to  a  question,  said,  very  eai'nestly, 
"I  liave  not  a  doubt  that  the  earth  is  millions  of  years  old." 
This  was  the  conclusion  of  plain  common  sense  from  phenomena 
wliich  had  been  closely  and  almost  daily  watclied  for  many  years. 

There  may  have  been,  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  many  circum- 
stances tending  to  retard  or  to  hasten  the  growth  of  stalactite 
forms  or  aqueous  strata,  or  even  of  the  igneoiis  rocks;  but  when 
all  tliese  irregularities  are  admitted,  we  are  still  compelled  to 
estimate  tlie  age  of  our  solid  earth  by  yeai's  l)eyond  the  stretch 
of  imagination.     Sober  students  liave  estimated  the  time  from 
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the  beginning  of  the  Palfleozoic  period  to  the  present  at  iifty- 
one  millions  two  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  years.^  But  this 
is  a  mere  passing  moment  when  compared  with  the  periods  to 
be  ascribed  to  that  formative  time  when  the  normal  aether  was 
whirling  in  circular  motion,  and  gradually  and  slowly,  accord- 
ing to  fixed  law  and  under  tlie  action  of  forces  put  forth  by  the 
Almighty,  was  passing  througli  those  changes  which  have 
brought  an  essence  millions  of  times  lighter  than  hydrogen  to 
the  condition  of  the  solid  rocks  and  metals  of  our  planet.  The 
mind  sinks  under  the  attempt  to  conceive  of  such  periods  of 
duration,  and  finds  no  relief  except  in  taking  refuge  in  the 
eternity  of  matter. 

If  the  notion  of  tiitie  lead  us  to  this  conclusion,  that  of  space 
is  equally  persuasive.  What  limits  shall  be  put  upon  the 
diffusion  and  existence  of  matter  in  space  ?  Our  earth  is  large ; 
her  circumference  of  twenty-four  thousand  miles  requires  many 
weaiy  days  for  the  ship  that  circumnavigates  her;  and  if  that 
ship  could  stretch  across  the  expanse  of  air  and  lether  that 
separates  us  from  our  satellite,  ten  times  as  many  weary  days 
would  be  required  to  navigate  the  two  hundred  and  forty  thou- 
sand miles.  But  om*  sun  is  ninety-one  and  a  half  millions  of 
miles  from  us ;  so  that  if  a  railroad  train  could  by  possibility 
make  the  transit,  and  had  started  from  the  sun  seventy  years 
before  the  opening  of  the  American  Hevolutionary  war,  and 
just  about  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Samuel  Johnson,  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne,  and  had  travelled  directly  towards  our 
earth,  niglit  and  day,  without  stopping  a  moment,  and  at  the 
highest  rate  of  express  speed — sixty  miles  an  hour — it  would 
be  just  at  this  time  drawing  near  to  the  earth — ^probably  within 
her  atmospheric  envelope.  But  the  planet  Uranus  is  eighteen 
hundred  millions  of  miles  from  the  sun.'     Therefore,  if  such  a 

'  Principal  Dawson's  *' Origin  of  the  World,"  Edit.  1877,  p.  383. 
2  Dr.  J.  L.  Comstuck's  "  Philosophy  Revised,"  p.  852. 
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train,  thus  travelling,  bad  left  the  sun  for  Uranus  about  the 
time  "when  Moses  in  Egypt  was  twenty-five  years  old,  that  is,. 
1546  B.  C,  it  would  be  now  just  arrived  at  that  planet.  The 
distance  of  the  last  discovered  planet,  Neptune,  from  the  sun 
has  not  yet  been  accurately  ascertained,  but  assuming  it  to  be 
the  least  distance  which  reliable  astronomic  calculation  has  made 
it — twenty-eight  hundred  and  sixty-two  millions  of  miles* — 
then  a  I'ailroad  train,  travelling  as  before  stated,  and  starting 
from  the  sun  when  Adam  was  in  the  prime  of  his  life^  would 
barely  have  reached  Neptune  at  this  time. 

Inconceivably  great  as  are  these  planetary  distances  (all  of 
which  are  occupied  by  aetherial  matter  and  intervening  planets, 
moons  and  planetoids),  yet  they  shrink  into  less  than  a  m^illi- 
7netre  when  compared  with  the  distances  between  our  earth  and 
the  fixed  stars.     To  measure  these  depths  of  space,  astronomers 
have  no  methods  more  reliable  than  those  used  for  ascei'taining 
distances  on  our  planet.     When  an  engineer  finds  it  necessary 
to  know  the  distance  between  himself  and  an  inaccessible  point 
in  his  sight,  he  first  establishes  a  base  line  of  known  length,, 
and  then,  by  taking  the  angles  made  at  each  end  of  this  base 
line  by  lines  intersecting  in  the  point,  he  works  out  the  result. 
And  the  longer  the  base  the  more  perfect  will  be  the  solu- 
tion.    And  thus  astronomers  have  proceeded ;  their  ])ase  line  is 
the  wliole  diameter  of  the  eai'th's  orbit,  whicli  is  not  less  than 
one  hundred  and  eighty-three  millions  of  miles — long  enough, 
it  might  be  supposed,  for  any  purpose  of  mensuration.     And 
yet  so  enormous  are  the  distances  of  the  nearest  fixed  stars,  tliat 
only  some  nine  or  ten,  when  observed  carefully  from  opposite 
points  of  the  earth's  orbit,  liave  presented  any  appreciable 
difference  of  angle;  in  other  words,  all  the  fixed  stars,  save 
these  nine  or  ten,  are  so  infinitely  distant  from  the  eartli  that, 
as  to  them,  the  whole  diameter  of  her  orbit^ — 183,000,000  of 

*  Art.  Astronomy,  New  Airier.  Cyclop.,  Vol.  TI..  p.  208. 
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miles — ceases  to  be  n  ime  (kngth  without  breadth),  and  dwindles 
to  a  point  which  has  no  dimensions.     And  of  IJKMe  nine  or  ten, 

the  distance  of  only  one  has  been  ascertained  \vith  reasonable 
accuracy.  This  is  the  star  Alpha  Centauri^  in  the  constella- 
tion of  the  Centaur,  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  Its  distance 
from  the  earth  is  two  hundred  and  ten  thousand  times  that  of 
the  sun — that  is,  more  than  nineteen  millions  of  millions  of 
miles !  *  The  magnificent  star  Sirius  is  five  times  as  far  from 
us  as  Alpha  Centauri,  and  is  supposed  to  be  receding  from  the 
earth  at  the  rate  of  twenty  miles  per  second ; '  so  that,  within 
the  lifetime  of  some  living  men,  this  "king  of  suns"  may  in- 
crease his  distance  from  us  by  forty-four  millions  of  millions  of 
miles,  (more  than  twice  the  distance  that  Alpha  Centauri  is 
from  us);  and  yet  such  is  his  mass  of  matter,  and  such  the 
mighty  energy  of  the  forces  under  which  heat  and  light  are 
generated  within  him,  that  his  brightness  seems,  to  the  naked 
eye,  hardly  diminished. 

Under  these  immeasurable  distances  in  space,  all  occupied  by 
matter,  we  can  do  nothing  to  satisfy  the  mind  that  any  limit 
can  reasonably  bo  predicated  of  the  material  universe ;  for,  if 
we  could  stand  on  Sirius,  doubtless  beyond  us  would  be  an  im- 
measurable ffither  and  more  distant  suns.  We  are  ready  to 
see  and  believe  in  the  vision  of  the  German  poet^Richter,  which 
De  Quincey  has  so  well  rendered  in  English : 

"  And  from  all  the  listening  stars  that  shone  around  issued  a 
choral  voice :  '  The  man  speaketh  truly ;  end  there  is  none,  that 
ever  yet  we  heard  of.'  '  End  is  there  none  V  the  angel  solemnly 
demanded ;  '  is  there  indeed  no  end  ?     And  is  this  tlie  sorrow 

'  Proctor's  "  Expause  of  Heaven,"  London  Edit.,  1873,  pp.  136,  242. 

*  Ibid.,  pp.  243,  284-285.  The  opinion  or  conjecture  as  to  the  receding 
of  Sirius  from  the  earth  is  founded,  not  on  angles  and  known  base,  but  on 
observations  upon  the  spectrum  of  this  star,  made  by  Dr.  Huggins,  a 
skilful  spectroscopist. 
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that  fills  you  V  But  no  voice  answered,  that  he  miglit  answer 
himself.  Then  the  angel  threw  up  his  glorious  hands  to  the 
heaven  .of  heavens,  saying:  'End  there  is  none  to  the  universe 
of  God.     Lo !  also,  there  is  no  beginning  I"  ^ 

Finally,  we  argue  the  eternity  of  matter  from  all  those  very 
numerous  passages  of  holy  Scripture  which  represent  God  as 
producing  His  works  of  creation  by  processes,  infinite  indeed, 
and  yet  analogous  to  those  employed  by  man  in  bringing  new 
phenomena  and  forms  out  of  existing  material. 

Thus  we  read  in  the  inspired  books  that  God  7nade  the  firma- 
ment, 7nade  two  great  lights,  made  the  stars,  made  the  beasts 
of  the  earth  after  their  kind,  made  man,  made  woman,  made 
the  lieavens,  made  darkness  pavilions  round  about  Him,  made 
the  sea,  made  everything  beautiful  in  His  time,  made  To- 
phet.* 

Also,  we  read  that  He  formed  man  of  the  dust  of  the  earth, 
that  out  of  the  ground  He  formed  every  beast  of  the  field  and 
everv  fowl  of  the  air,  that  His  hand  hath  formed  the  crooked 
sei'pent,  that  He  formed  the  earth  and  the  world,  that  He 
formed  the  eye,  that  His  hands  formed  the  dry  land,  that  He 
formed  all  things.* 

Also,  we  read  that  His  hands  have  fashioned  us,  that  our 
members  in  continuance  were  fashioned  by  Him,  that  He 
fashioneth  alike  the  hearts  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth, 
tliat  our  clay  has  been  fashioned  by  Him,  that  our  vile  body 

^  The  astronomer  Proctor  eviilently  considers  this  vision  of  Richtcr  as 
at  least  the  shadow  of  scientific  truth,  lor  he  quoted  it  in  one  of  Ws  lectures 
in  New  York,  and  has  again  introduced  it  in  closing  his  eloquent  essays 
on  "The  Expanse  of  Heaven,"  pp.  803-306. 

*  Genesis  i.  7,  10,  25,  31 ;  ii.  2,  4,  22  ;  v.  1 ;  2  Samuel  xxii.  12 :  1  Chron. 
xvi.  16  ;  Job  x.  8  ;  xxxiii.  4  ;  PsaVm  xcv.  6  ;  c.  3  ;  cxxxvi.  6  ;  Prov.  xvi. 
4;  Ecclesiastes  iii.  11;  Isaiah  xxx.  3;  Exod.  xx.  11;  xxxi.  17;  Psalm 
cxlvi.  C;  Isaiah  xlv.  18;  Jeremiah  x.  12. 

'Genesis  ii.  7,  19;  Job  xxvi.  13;  Psalm  xc.  2;  xciv.  9;  xcv.  6; 
Proverbs  xxvi.  10. 
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shall  be  changed  by  Christ  that  it  may  be  fashioned  like  unto 
His  glorious  body.^ 

Also,  we  read  that  He  knoweth  our  frarne^  He  remembereth 
that  we  are  dust;  that  we  are  the  thing  framed  which  ought 
not  to  say  of  Him  that  framed  it,  He  had  no  understandings 
that  the  worlds  were  framed  by  the  word  of  God.* 

Also,  we  read  that  of  the  rib  of  man  the  Lord  huilded  a 
woman;'  and  that  Jehovah  builded  His  sanctuary  like  high' 
palaces,  like  the  earth  which  He  hath  established  for  ever ;  and 
that  it  is  He  that  huildeth  Hi6  stories  in  the  heaven;  and  that 
if  our  earthly  house  of  this  tabernacle  were  dissolved,  we  have 
a  huilding  of  God,  an  house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in 
the  heavens;  and  that  the  huilding  of  the  wall  of  the  city  of 
God  was  of  jasper,  and  the  city  was  pure  gold.* 

And  when,  in  connection  with  these  statements,  we  consider 
the  fact  that  the  holy  Scriptures  never  declare  that  God  created 
any  of  His  creations  out  of  nothing^  and  that  the  word  "create  " 
is  frequently  applied  to  cases  in  which  it  is  certain  that  it 
cannot  mean  to  produce  out  of  nothing,  as  in  the  case  of  man 
and  of  woman,  and  of  other  creatures  and  works;*  we  have  a 
right  to  conclude  that  the  inspired  Word  intended  to  represent 
God  as  producing  His  creations  out  of  pre-existing  material, 
for  otherwise  the  words  make^  form^  fashion^  frame^  build, 
found,  could  oiily  mislead  us. 

The  eflFort  to  escape  the  force  of  these  scriptures  by  repre- 

,  senting  that  they  speak  of  God  anihropomorphically,  that  is, 

by  attributing  to  Him  the  manner  and  conduct  of  man,  and 

^  Jobx.  8;  Psalm  cxix.   78;  cxxxix.   16;   Isaiah  xlv.  9;   Philippians 
iii.  21. 

•  Psalm  ciii.  14 ;  Isaiah  xxix.  16  ;  Hebrews  xi.  3. 

•  This  is  the  proper  rendering  of  the  Hebrew,  Genesis  ii.  22. 

*  Psalms  Ixxviii.  69 ;  Amos  ix.  6 ;  2  Cor.  v.  1 ;  Revelation  xxi.  18. 

*  Genesis  i.  21,  27;    v.   1,  2;    Isaiah  xliii.  1,  7;   xlviii.  7;   liv.   16;. 
Malachi  ii.  10. 
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that,  therefore,  tliey  do  not  represent  Him  truly^  but  only  by 
way  of  accommodation  to  man's  ideas,  is  an  inadmissible  and 
dangerous  effort,  which,  if  pushed  to  its  logical  results,  is  certain 
to  recoil  on  the  heads  of  its  patrons.  For  the  vQry  fact  that 
man  was  created  in  the  image  of  God  establishes  the  likeness 
of  his  mental  and  moral  intuitions  to  corresponding  attributes 
of  God.^  If  we  deny  this,  we  are  for  ever  cut  off  from  all 
means  of  knowing  or  believing  in  God,  as  nothing  in  our  nature 
will  furnish  any  ground  from  which  we  may  truly  view  Him. 
And,  moreover,  if  the  Scripture  gives  only  an  anthropomorphic 
view  of  God  in  attributing  to  Him  acts  of  making,  forming, 
fashioning,  building,  why  not  the  same  view  in  attributing  to 
Him  the  act  of  creating,  Man  is  constantly  said  to  "create," 
but  never  out  of  nothing. 

Thus  we  are  driven  to'  the  conclusion,  that  all  these  words 
must  be  interpreted  in  their  plain  and  natural  sense,  as  man 
understands  them ;  for  the  inspired  Word  was  given  to  man. 
Hence  the  true  doctrine  of  Scripture  is  that  God  creates  out  of 
pre-existing  material. 

And,  at  tliis  point,  it  is  proper  that  we  answer  the  objection 
to  our  view,  urged  by  those  who  insist  that  to  represent  God 
as  working  in  creation  only  as  an  artificer,  or  architect,  or 
thjfLiouffyo^\  or  artisan,  or  builder,  or  smith,  is  to  take  a  view 
unworthy  of  His  character  and  perfections,  and,  therefore,  un- 
true and  inadmissible.* 

^  The  reasoning  by  which  our  right  is  shown  to  approach  God  in  the 
"  anthropomorphic  sense,"  that  is,  as  possessing  all  of  man's  mental  and 
moral  excellencies,  carried  to  perfection  and  infinity,  is  unanswerable. 
See  Dr.  Hodge's  "Systematic  Theology,"  Vol.  I.,  pp.  389-846.  On  page 
848,  this  able  reasoner  says :  "  The  only  alternative  is  anthropomorphism 
(in  this  sense)  or  atheism."  See,  also,  Dr.  R.  L.  Dabney*s  **  Syllabus  and 
Notes."  Dr.  Wm.  B.  Carpenter's  cautions  against  "  the  extreme'*  of 
anthropomorphism  are  founded,  not  on  the  system  itself,  but  its  abuse. — 
"Mental  Physiology,"  Amer.  Edit.,  1877,  pp.  701-702. 

*  This  objection  is  urged  by  Dr.  Thorn  well,  Collected  Works,  Vol.  I., 
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It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  the  devout  and  enlightened 
men  who  urge  this  objection  oan  reconcile  it  witli  any  serious 
and  reverent  view  of  the  Word  of  God.  For  it  is  certain  that, 
AS  to  the  noblest  creation  of  God,  we  ai*e  taught  by  inspiration 
that  He  was  only  a  builder,  an  artificer,  a  workman — ^not  a 
creator  out  of  nothing.  He  was,  indeed,  an  infinitely  wise 
and  powerful  artificer,  but  still  only  an  artificer.  He  "formed  " 
the  body  of  Adam  out  of  the  dust  of  the  earth,  and  He  builded 
the  body  of  Eve  out  of  a  rib  taken  from  Adam's  side.  But  so 
far  from  feeling  that  this  unquestionable  fact  is  degrading  to 
our  idea  of  God,  it  elevates  our  thought  of  Him  to  its  highest 
point.  God  was  an  artificer,  but  His  work  was  God-like. 
What  artisan  less  than  God  could  have  made  that  marvellous 
and  beautiful  mechanism  and  union  of  material,  on  which 
spiritual,  vital,  chemical  and  mechanical  forces  play  by  turns — 
the  human  l^ody  ?  When  we  think  of  tlie  blood,  the  flesh,  the 
brain,  tlie  lungs,  the  heart,  the  nerves,  the  muscles,  the  sinews, 
the  eye,  the  ear,  tlie  reproductive  organs,  we  are  lost  in  admira- 
tion, and  ready  to  adore  the  I)i\dne  Artisan  who  has  moulded, 
framed  and  wrought  out  this  chef  d^oeavre.  And  the  fact 
that  it  has  been  made  "  of  dust,"  rather  than  "  of  nothing,"  in- 
<;rease8  mstead  of  diminishing  om*  adoration  of  the  Maker. 

But  a  farther  answer  presents  itself  to  this  objection.  Let  us 
look  on  two  sketches  or  pictures  of  God  and  creation — the  one 
offered  by  tlie  advocates  of  creation  ex  nihilo^  the  other  by  the 
advocates  of  creation  out  of  eternal  matter.  In  the  first  we 
see  God  existing,  but  inactive,  dormant,  latent  for  eternal  ages, 
and  then,  suddenly,  and  (so  far  as  our  highest  reasoning  can 
see)  without  motive,  creating  out  of  7iothing  a  universe  of 
material  and  moral  beings.  The  material  universe  is  subject 
to  storms,   whirlwinds,   tornadoes,  earthquakes,  horrible   and 

pp.  200,  207;  and  by  Dr.  Dabney, '*  Syllabus  and  Notes  in  Theology," 
p.  250. 
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« 

loathsome  diseases,  pain,  agony,  death^  the  moral  creatures  fall 
into  sin,  and  grow  worse  and  worse,  until  (in  the  language  of 
one  of  the  advocates  of  creation  ex  7iihilo)  we  have  in  the 
picture  "  the  scenes  of  sin  and  woe  which  darken  humanity — 
the  remorse  of  the  villain's  privacy,  tlie  orgies  of  crime  and 
cruelty  hidden  beneath  the  veil  of  night,  the  despairing  death- 
beds, the  horrors  of  battle  fields,  the  wails  of  nations  growing 
pale  before  the  pestilence,  the  din  of  burning  and  ravaged 
cities,  and  all  the  world  of  eternal  despair  itself  ^  Such  is  the 
most  attractive  pictm*e  that  can  be  presented  on  tlie  one  side. 
On  the  other,  we  have  God — the  Divine  Spirit — infinite,  eternal 
and  unchangeable  in  power,  wisdom  and  goodness,  never  inert 
or  inactive — ever  working  on  His  6»r<>^7a<y.s^— eternal  matter — 
bringing  out  of  it  the  best  and  happiest  results  possible.  An 
Architect  indeed,  but  an  Architect,  not  of  pyramids  and  palaces^ 
but  of  worlds;  a  Geometriciaii  indeed,  but  dealing,  not  with 
earthly  fields  and  angles,  but  with  the  spaces  of  heaven ;  com- 
pelling enormous  planets — Jupiter,  Saturn,  Uranus,  Neptune — 
to  move  in  ellipses,  cast  by  His  wisdom;  compelling  the  bee 
to  adopt  His  hexagons,  the  spider  His  chords  of  circles ;  com- 
pelling even  the  inanimate  diamond  and  garnet  to  crystallize 
into  regular  octahedrons  and  four-sided  pyramids,  base  to  base  j 
an  Artisan  indeed,  but  one  who  manufactures,  not  watches  or 
chronometers,  but  7nen ;  who  takes  a  heap  of  dust  and  works 
it  into  bone,  flesh,  blood,  brain,  lungs,  lieart,  muscles,  nerves, 
sinews,  eye,  ear,  limbs,  hands,  feet,  and,  when  this  Godlike  work 
is  completed,  breathes  into  it  the  breath  of  life,  and  makes  a 
living  soul ;  a  Founder  and  Smith  indeed,  but  one  whose  ever- 
lasting furnaces  glow  with  the  divine  energy  of  motion,  so  in- 
conceivably intfense  that  heat  is  generated  in  Sirius  and  Arc- 
iuruSy  and  our  sun,  which  dissolves  into  incandescent  vapor 
iron  and  calcium,  nickel,  copper,  cobalt,  manganese,  zinc  and 
potassium — decomposes  the  elements  themselves— diffuses  them, 
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not  only  into  hydrogen,,  but  into  normal  aether,  and  which 
rushes  forth  from  solar  interiors  witli  an  uproar  and  turmoil 
like  the  rending  of  worlds,  and  causes  flames  to  dart  from  solar 
surfaces  to  a  height  of  sixteen  thousand  miles.  And  yet  this 
Divine  Architect,  Geometrician,  Artisan,  Founder  and  Work- 
man is,  all  the  time,  a  Father,  so  tender  and  loving  that  all  His 
children  in  heaven  and  on  earth  may  look  up  to  Him  for  com- 
fort and  protection.^  The  question  which  of  these  two  pictures 
presents  the  worthier  idea  of  God  may  be  safely  left  to  un- 
prejudiced  common  sense. 

Thus  have  been  reviewed  the  arguments  tending  to  prove  the 
eternity  of  matter  and  the  objections  urged  against  it.  When 
(».onsidered  in  connection  with  the  unanswerable  objections  that 
arise  against  the  doctrine  of  creation  ex  nihilo^  we  hold  that  it 
is  scriptural  and  reasonable  to  believe  that  Etern^  Spirit  is 
immanent  in  and  works  on  eternal  matter. 

It  now  remains  for  us  to  show  what  this  doctrine  of  dualism 
is^  and  what  it  is  not. 

And,  first,  we  say  it  is  consistent  with  the  highest  view  that 
can  be  taken  of  God  by  the  most  devout  and  orthodox  inter- 
preters of  what  reason  and  revelation  teach  concerning  Him. 
Dr.  Archibald  Alexander,  formerly  of  the  Princeton  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  in  New  Jersey,  will  not  be  suspected  of 
heterodoxy,  yet  he  has  spoken  of  this  system  as  follows : 

"Matter  being  divisible,  inert  and  extended,  cannot  have 
intelligence  as  an  attribute,  which  is  active,  indivisible  and  un- 
extended.  Extension  and  thought,  therefore,  cannot  be  pro- 
perties of  the  same  substance.      If,  then,  the  cause  of  the 

'  Prof.  Dabney's  suggestion,  that  if  God  be  viewed  as  ''only  an  able 
artificer,  He  is  no  longer  an  object  of  religious  trust  and  perfect  confidence,'' 
(**  Syllabus  and  Notes,"  p.  260),  is  strangely  wanting  in  his  usual  logical 
exactness.  He  admits  the  propriety  of  anthropomorphic  views  of  God, 
(pp.  294,  295).  On  this  basis  he  can  hardly  deny  that  a  good  workman 
may  be  a  most  tender  and  aifectionate  father. 

18 
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phenomena  of  natui'e,  which  indicate  design,  is  in  the  world 
itself  5  the  world  must,  besides  the  gross  matter  which  we  see 
and  feel,  be  possessed  of  a  sonl  or  spiritual  substance  in  which 
this  intelligence  resides.  This  would  bring  us  to  the  old  pagan 
theory  of  the  soul  of  the  world.  Under  the  material  part,  but 
under  this  only,  there  is  a  spiritual  substance,  a  soul ;  just  as  in 
a  man,  we  can  see  and  feel  the  body,  but  we  know  that  within 
this  case  there  exists  a  spiritual  sul)stance,  or  soul.  This  theory, 
then,  admits  the  existence  of  a  great  spirit,  possessing  the 
attributes  necessary  to  account  for  all  the  appearances  of  wisdom 
in  the  world.  It  differs  from  the  common  theistical  doctrine 
only  in  this,  that  it  would  confine  this  being  to  the  world ;  but 
for  this  there  could  be  assigned  no  valid  reason.  A  being 
possessing  such  power  over  matter  as  to  mould  it  into  every 
organized  form  found  in  animals,  vegetables  and  minerals  must 
have  a  complete  control  over  matter,  and  be  perfectly  acquainted 
with  all  its  most  hidden  properties  and  capabilities ;  and  must 
be  independent  of  matter,  and  must  exist  everywhere,  to  carry 
on  the  processes  of  nature.  And  as  we  do  not  know  the  extent 
of  the  material  universe,  we  can  set  no  limits  to  the  presence 
of  this  spiritual,  intelligent  and  omnipotent  being."  ^ 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  give,  in  lucid  and  succinct  form,  a 
more  accurate  statement  of  the  true  idea  of  dualmn  than  is 
here  given  by  the  venerable  Princeton  professor.  He  truly 
states  that  no  valid  reason  can  be  assigned  for  confining  the 
intelligent  spirit  to  the  world  (as  some  of  the  ancient  stoics  did), 
and  that  in  no  other  respect  does  it  differ  from  the  common 
theistical  doctrine.  Now  as,  in  this  work,  no  limitation  of  the 
intelligent  spirit  to  this  world  is  suggested,  but,  on  the  contrary. 
He  is  held  to  pervade  all  space,  and  to  be  immanent  in  all 
matter  occupying  space,  it  follows  that,  in  the  view  of  a  great 

*  Alexander's  "Outlines  of  Moral  Science,"  New  York  Edit.,  1862,  pp. 
219-221. 
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master  in  orthodox  divinity,  the  system  herein  taught  differs 
not  from  the  "  common  theistical  doctrine." 

But  if  it  be  urged  that  Dr.  Alexander,  in  this  part  of  his 
treatise,  was  dealing  only  with  the  proofs  which  reason  furnishes 
for  the  being  of  God,  then  we  advance  another  step,  and  say 
that  the  system  herein  upheld  is  consistent  with  all  the  teach- 
ings of  revealed  truth  concerning  God.  For  we  have  already 
shown  that  the  inspired  Scriptures  nowhere  teach  creation  ex 
niAilOj  and  that  this  does  not  arise  from  any  diflSculty  in  ex- 
pressing, in  Hebrew  or  Greek,  -the  notion  of  bringing  some- 
thing out  of  nothing.  The  idea  or  notion  itself  is  absent  in  the 
Word  of  God.  And  we  have  shown  that  God  is  constantly 
represented  in  the  Scriptures  as  holding  to  the  universe  the 
relation  of  maker,  builder,  former,  f ramer,  fashioner ;  and  that, 
though  He  is  likewise  called  Creator,  yet  that  word,  in  its 
origin,  is  used  in  the  human  sense  of  cutting,  forming,  shaping, 
moulding.  Therefore,  by  inevitable  implication,  the  Scriptures 
teach  the  doctrine  of  the  eternity  of  matter. 

And  if  it  be  asked  why  then  are  there  no  explicit  declara- 
tions in  the  Bible  to  that  effect,  we  answer:  The  Scriptures 
nowhere  undertake  to  demonstrate  the  eternal  being  of  God 
any  more  than  the  eternal  being  of  matter.  The  very  first  verse 
of  the  Bible  assumes — takes  for  granted — the  being  of  God. 
And  although  His  being  is  often  afterwards  spoken  of  as  a 
sublime  truth  known  to  man,  as  when  He  says  to  Moses,  I  am 
THAT  I  AM ;  and  as  when  Moses  repeats  this  tnith  in  his  psalm, 
"Even  from  everlasting  to  everlasting  Thou  art  God;"  yet 
nowhere  does  God,  in  His  revealed  Word,  condescend  to  demon- 
strate His  own  being.  He  remits  man  to  the  light  of  reason 
for  the  great  truth  of  His  own  eternal  being.^     And  so  He 

*  "  For  the  invisible  things  of  Him  from  the  creation  of  the  world  are 
clearly  seen,  being  understood  by  the  things  that  are  made,  even  His 
eternal  power  and  Godhead;  so  that  they  are  without  excuse." — Romans 
i.  20. 
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remits  man  to  the  light  of  reason  for  the  truth  of  the  eternal 
being  of  His  u'o(Tza(Ti<i — ^matter. 

Next,  we  say  that  the  system  herein  held  is  consistent  with 
the  highest  ideas  we  can  form  of  the  personality  of  God.  In- 
deed, this  system  postulates  the  personality  of  God,  and  cannot, 
in  its  integrity,  exist  without  it.  For  if  a  person  be  a  being 
who  exercises  intelligence  and  will — who  first  contrives  wisely, 
then  exercises  choice  among  the  modes  of  accomplishing  his 
intelligent  contrivances — then  assuredly  God  is  a  Person.^ 
And  though  God  may  not  have  passions  and  affections  like 
man,  yet  the  Scriptures  everywhere  ascribe  to  Him  a  nature 
which  finds  its  best  expression  in  such  words  as  love,  compassion, 
patience,  long-suffering,  mercy,  pity;  and  all  these  men  have 
no  difficulty  in  understanding.^  And  so  the  system  we  uphold 
recognizes  and  glories  in  the  Personality,  the  fatherhood  of 
God. 

Next,  we  humbly  claim  that  the  system  herein  presented 
furnishes  the  soundest  method  that  can  be  adopted  by  man, 
under  his  present  limitations,  for  explaining  to  the  questionings 
of  his  own  soul  the  awful  and  torturing  enquiries  which  arise 

*  This  is  Dr.  Alexander's  view  of  personality,  and  none  better  has  ever 
been  presented. — **  Outlines  of  Moral  Science/*  pp.  216,  216. 

*  Perhaps  in  no  point  is  the  doctrine  of  the  "  Unknowable  Infinite," 
whether  as  taught  in  Germany,  Scotland,  England  or  America,  more 
objectionable  than  in  holding  that  positive  contradictorineas  of  thought 
is  involved  in  attempting  to  believe  both  the  infinity  and  the  perdono/i^ 
of  God.  Yet  Dean  Mansel  holds  this  notion,  and  reasons  it  out  to  his  own 
satisfaction. — "  Limits  of  Religious  Thought,"  Amer.  Edit.,  1870,  pp. 
102-105.  And  though  he  afterwards  says,  "  It  is  our  duty  to  think  of 
God  as  personal,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  believe  that  He  is  infinite,"  (p.  106), 
yet  the  pious  Dean,  unfortunately  for  him  and  for  those  who  accept  his 
teachings,  nowhere  teaches  us  how  we  can  do  a  duty  the  very  discharge 
of  which  involves  a  breach  of  the  fundamental  law  of  our  spiritual  nature. 
Sir  Wm.  Hamilton's  speculations  do  not  justify  the  extremes  to  which 
Mansel  pushes  them.  See  Dr.  Hodge's  "Systematic  Theology,"  Vol.  I., 
pp.  356-364. 
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out  of  the  existence  of  evil  in  the  universe  of  God.  Some 
religious  teachers  attempt  to  silence  these  questionings  by  telling 
us  that  such  enquiries  can  never  be  answered,  and  ought  not  to 
be  made.  But  all  in  vain  are  such  admonitions.  Men  may 
cease  to  write  of  them,  or  to  talk  of  them,  but  deep  in  the  silent 
chambers  of  every  human  soul  there  is  going  on  this  question- 
ing— this  yearning  after  an  answer.  To  this  subject  we  must 
recur  wlien  we  come  to  speak  of  evil  and  sin. 

We  are  now  to  show  what  the  system  herein  upheld  is  not. 
And,  first,  be  it  observed  that  it  is  not  Zoroastrism.  It  is  not 
the  doctrine  of  two  eternal  principles — the  good  and  the  evil, 
Ormuzd  and  A hriman— contending  with  each  other  for  the 
dominion  of  the  universe.^  The  doctrine  of  God — ^the  Spirit 
in  whom  is  all  power — immanent  in  and  working  upon  eternal 
matter,  in  which  no  power  is  inherent,  is  removed  as  far  as 
possible  from  this  belief. 

Next,  the  system  herein  upheld  is  not  an  attempt  to  revivify 
the  ancient  heresy  known  as  Gnosticism^  nor  of  any  of  its  sub- 
sequent forms,  such  as  Manichceism  or  Paulicia?usni,  Gnos- 
ticism originated  in  a  rationalistic,  and  therefore  inadequate 
theory  as  to  the  mysterious  hypostatic  union  between  God  and 
man  in  the  second  person  of  the  Trinity.  And  though  this 
system,  \vith  its  progeny,  held  the  tenet  of  all  ancient  philos- 
ophy as  to  the  eternity  of  matter,  yet  they  also  gradually 
admitted  the  influx  of  abominations  repugnant  alike  to  reason 
and  Scripture.  Gnosticism,  in  all  its  forms,  has,  for  many 
centuries,  had  no  practical  currency  or  effect  in  the  world. 
This  subject  will  require  farther  attention  when  we  come  to 
speak  of  the  Son  of  God. 

Next,  this  system  is  not  Pantheism.  For  thousands  of  years 
the  belief  last  mentioned  has  been  held  among  men.     It  has 

^  Though  Zoroaster  did  not  teach  the  eternity  of  the  evil  principle, 
Ahriman,  yet  his  system  is  generally  represented  as  containing  that  notion. 
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Bome  sedactive  adaptations  to  the  homaii  mind  uninstracted  by 
revelation.  Man  takes  some  pleasure  in  thinking  himself  a 
part  of  Grod,  and  that  he  shall  be  at  last  absorbed  in  Grod,  who 
is  TO  ra> — the  all.  The  people  of  India  have  for  many  centuries 
held  a  religious  belief  that  differs  in  no  essential  feature  from 
Pantheism.^  It  has  often  been  asserted  that  the  philosophical 
sect  knoiKTi  as  ^'stoics,"  in  ancient  Greece  and  Home,  taught 
Pantheism  as  their  religious  belief;  but  this  assertion  is  un- 
founded.' It  is  based  upon  some  incautious  statements  of  the 
lesser  lights  among  the  stoics,  who  held  the  world  to  be  Crod, 
because  intelligence  was  everywhere  manifested,  not  only  in  its 
structure,  but  in  its  providential  government.  But  if  a  system 
of  belief  is  to  be  judgeii  by  isolated  vagaries,  from  time  to  time 
indulged  in  by  its  weaker  advocates,  no  system  could  stand. 
The  great  men  among  the  stoics  held  no  Pantheism,  but  believed 
in  God,  the  Soul  of  the  world — animus  mundi — ^fashioning  and 
governing  it  with  divine  wisdom.* 

In  modern  times,  however,  and  under  the  full  light  of  Chris- 
tianity, Pantheism  has  been  a  prevalent  belief  in  Grermany,  and 
not  entirely  without  favor  in  Great  Britain  and  America.  The 
learned  Jew,  Baruch  Spinoza,  by  his  works,  entitled  "Des 
Cartes  Principia  Philosophise  Ethica,''  "Tractatus  Theologico- 

>  Dr.  Hodges  ^* Systematic  Theology,"  Vol.  I.,  pp.  80»-311.  Pierre 
Bayle  traces  Pantheism,  like^^ise,  to  China  and  Japan. — Diet.  Hist,  et 
Crit.,  Art.  Spinoza,  Tome  III.,  pp.  2681,  2682. 

•  It  is  asserted  without  qualification  by  Professors  Conybeare  and  How- 
son,  "  Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.*'  Amer.  Edit.,  1869,  pp.  317,  318. 
Dr.  R.  L.  Dabney  also  asserts  it  in  distinct  terms.  **  Syllabus  and  Notes/' 
p.  218.  But  Victor  Cousin,  with  unanswerable  learning  and  logic,  vindi- 
cates the  stoic  philosophy  from  any  such  charge.  He  proves  that  ita 
highest  exponents,  such  as  Cleanthes,  Epictetus,  Seneca,  Marcus  Aurelius, 
held  a  very  noble  and  pure  Theism,  far  above  Pantheistic  folly. — Cousin's 
"  History  of  Modern  Philosophy,"  Wight's  Amer.  Edit.,  1854.  Vol.  I.,  pp. 
485,  436. 

'  Cicero's  ''  De  Xatura  Deorum,"  Edit.  Lipsia?.  1877,  pp.  44-60. 
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Politicus,"  and  "  Opera  Posthuma,"  has  formulated  this  system 
into  a  nexus  of  propositions  and  demonstrations  which  hold  out 
a  serious  pretence  to  the  accuracy  of  exact  science;  and  sub- 
sequent advocates  have  wrought  in  the  same  field.^  Spinoza, 
by  his  great  attainments  in  philosophical  learning,  had  gained 
general  reputation,  and  his  Hebrew  brethren  would  have  been 
willing  to  retain  him  in  their  communion,  notwithstanding  his 
opinions,  if  he  had  been  willing  to  conform  outwardly  to  their 
ceremonial.-  But  his  views  were  regarded  as  atheistic,  and 
excited  the  odium  of  Jewish  fanatics,  one  of  whom  attempted 
to  assassinate  him  by  stabbing  him  as  he  came  out  at  night 
from  the  representation  of  a  comedy.  Thenceforth  Spinoza 
withdrew  from  the  synagogue,  and  the  Jews  proceeded  formally 
to  excommunicate  him.' 

Pantheism^  in  its  essentials,  has  not  improved  in  moral  beauty 
since  it  was  thrown  into  systematic  form  by  Spinoza.*  Its 
foundation  principle  is  that  there  is  but  one  real  substance  in 
the  universe,  thereby  ignoring  the  intuitive  evidence  for  two 
substances,  mind  and  matter.  The  one  substance  of  Pantheism 
is  God.  All  spiritual,  mental  and  material  forces,  all  thought, 
will,  feeling,  all  worlds  and  their  contents,  all  creatures  and  all 
their  actions,  are  but  manifestations  of  the  one  substance — God. 
Hence  it  inevitably  follows  that  God  is  the  author  of  all  physical 
evil,  and  of  all  sin,  or  moral  evil;  but  Pantheists  do  not  admit 

'  The  work  of  Jules  Simon,  on  "  Natural  Religion,"  is  commended  as 
"spirited"  by  Professor  Thorn  well. —Collected  Works,  Vol.  I.,  p.  210. 

'  Bayle's  words  are:  "  Pourva  qu'il  voiloit  accommoder  sou  exterior  a 
leur  ceremonial." — Diet.  Hist,  et  Grit.,  Art.  Spinoza,  Tome  III.,  p.  2633. 

'  Art.  Spinoza,  New  Amer.  Cyclop.,  Vol.  XIV.,  p.  847;  Bayle,  Diet. 
Hist,  et  Crit.,  Tome  III.,  p.  2688. 

*  He  died  in  1677,  and  Pierre  Bayle,  writing  barely  twenty  years  later, 
characterizes  his  system  as  ''  la  plus  monstreuse  hypothese  qui  se  puisse 
imaginer — la  plus  absur  de  etla  plus  diametralement  opposed  aux  notions 
les  plus  evidentes  de  notre  esprit." — Diet.  Hist,  et  Grit.,  Tome  III.,  p. 
2637. 
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the'  fiXiAtence  of  evil  a^  snch.  Holding  all  events  to  be  bnt  the 
nnfolflingM  of  the  one  .sn^ii^tance — God — and  that  all  follow 
ea<;h  other  in  one  inexorable  ?i<;heme  of  can.se  and  effect,  thev 
of  Mfurjifi  deny  all  free  will,  and  f^>ndeqnently  all  moral  re- 
ftj>onrtibility  anfJ  all  rtin.  The  results  of  their  system  are  not 
overHtati'xl  by  I>ayh;  in  his  great  work,  from  which  we  give  a 
free  translation : 

"  Hilt  if  it  be,  phyrtically  speaking,  a  prodigious  absurdity, 
that  a  rtiibject,  simple  and  linique,  should  be  modified  at  the 
name  time  by  the  thoughts  of  all  men,  it  is  an  execrable  abomi- 
nation when  c^msidered  in  the  light  of  moral  truth.  What 
then?  Thcj  infinite  lieing,  the  necessary  Being,  the  Being 
Hovereignly  jMjrfect — shall  He  not  be  fii-m,  constant  and  im- 
mutabl(!?  But  how  is  lie  inunut-able  when  He  is  not  for  one 
niornmit  the  same?  ilis  thoughts  will  succeed  esLch  other  with- 
out end  and  without  cessation;  the  same  medley  of  passions  and 
of  H(jntiinents  will  never  be  twicje  seen.  That  is  hard  to  digest, 
but  ii(jr(!  is  something  woi*se.  This  cx)ntinual  mobility  \vill  never- 
thelesH  preserve  much  of  uniformity  in  this  sense,  that  always 
for  one  good  thought  the  Infinite  Being  will  have  a  thousand 
thoughts  silly,  extravagant,  impure,  abominable.  He  will  produce 
iti  Himself  all  the  follies,  all  the  dreams,  all  the  filthy  imagina- 
ti<»ns,  all  the  iniquities  of  the  human  race;  He  will  be  of  them, 
not  only  the  eHicieut  cause,  but  also  the  passive  subject,  the 
ifn/f)e<Utnn  inlnvHionlH:  He  will  be  joined  to  them  by  an  union 
the  most  intinmte  that  can  be  conceived;  for  it  is  a  penetrative 
union,  or  rather,  it  is  a  true  identity,  since  the  mode  is  not 
really  distiui'.t  from  the  modified  substance.  Many  great  phil- 
osophers, not  being  able  to  comprehend  how  it  can  be  com- 
patible with  the  Being  sovereignly  perfec^t  to  suffer  man  to  be 
si>  wicked  and  so  miserable,  have  supposed  the  existence  of  two 
principles — the  one  good  and  the  other  bad;  but  here  is  a 
philosopher  (meaning  Spinoza)   who  finds  it  good   that  God 
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should  Himself  be  the  agent  and  the  subject  of  all  the  crimes 
and  all  the  miseries  of  man.  Let  men  hate  each  other,  let  them 
assassinate  each  other  at  the  corner  of  a  wood,  let  them  assemble 
in  corps  {JTarmee  to  kill  each  other,  let  the  victors  sometimes 
devour  the  vanquished;  all  this  is  comprehensible  so  long  as 
we  suppose  that  they  are  distinct,  one  from  another,  and  that 
thine  and  mine  produce  in  these  men  condicting  passions.  But 
that  men  should  be  only  modifications  of  the  same  being — there 
being,  consequently,  no  one  but  God  who  really  acts,  and  the 
same  God  who  modifies  Himself  into  a  Turk  being  the  one  who 
modifies  Himself  into  a  Hungarian,  and  that  there  should  be 
wars  and  battles — this  it  is  that  sui*passes  all  the  monsters,  and 
all  the  chimerical  vagaries  of  the  silliest  heads  that  have  ever 
been  shut  up  in  small  houses." 

"  Thus,  in  the  system  of  Spinoza,  all  those  who  say  that  "  the 
Germans  have  killed  te?i  thousand  Turks^^  speak  unwisely  and 
falsely,  unless  they  are  to  be  understood  as  saying  "  God  inodijied 
into  Gertnans  has  killed  God  modified  into  ten  thousand  Turks  /" 
and  thus  all  the  phrases  by  which  we  express  what  men  do 
against  each  other  have  no  other  true  sense  than  this:  God 
hates  Himself^  He  asks  pardon  of  Himself  and.  refuses  pardon 
to  Hivuelf;  He  persecutes  Himself^  kills  Himself^  eats  Him- 
self^  calumniates  Himself^  sends  Himself  to  the  scaffold.  This 
would  be  less  inconceivable  if  Spinoza  had  represented  God  as 
an  assemblage  of  many  distinct  parts,  but  he  has  reduced  Him 
to  the  most  perfect  simplicity,  to  unity  of  substance,  to  indivis- 
ibility, lie  puts  forth,  therefore,  the  most  infamous  and  the 
most  furious  extravagancies  that  can  be  conceived,  and  infinitely 
more  ridiculous  than  those  of  the  poets  concerning  the  gods  of 
paganism.  I  am  astonished  either  that  he  should  not  have  per- 
ceived these  results,  or  that,  having  looked  them  in  the  face,  he 
should  have  adhered  obstinately  to  his  principle  notwithstand- 
ing.    A  hon  esprit  would  have  preferred  to  scratch  the  ground 
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with  teeth  and  nails  rather  than  to  maintain  a  system  {une 
hypothese)  as  shocking  and  as  absurd  as  this."  ^ 

After  this  exposee,  it  seems  hardly  necessary  to  repeat  the 
assertion  that  the  system  of  Dualism  herein  advocated  is  not 
Pantheism. 

Neither  is  it  that  form  of  optimism'  known  as  Hylozoisin. 
This  scheme  of  belief  derives  its  name  from  uXrj,  matter^  and  Zoji 
lifey  and  is  now  commonly  understood  to  admit  the  distinction 
between  mind  and  matter,  but  to  hold  that  they  are  intimately 
and  inseparably  united,  as  the  soul  and  body  in  man.  God, 
according  to  this  view,  is  the  soul  of  the  world — an  intelligent 
power,  everywhere  present,  to  wliich  are  to  be  referred  all  the 
manifestations  of  design  in  the  external  world,  and  all  the 
activity  of  the  human  soul.  Hence  this  system  is  attributed  to 
the  ancient  stoics ;  and  in  its  better  thoughts  it  may  be  justly 
credited  to  them ;  but  when  it  is  represented  as  admitting  "  no 
personal  God,  to  whom  we  are  responsible,  no  freedom  of  the 
will,  no  sin,  and  no  conscious  existence  after  death,"  it  is 
assuredly  only  a  grotesque  caricatura  of  the  system  held  by 
Epictetus  and  Seneca.' 

The  most  symmetrical  presentation  of  Hylozoisin^  in  modem 
times,  is  probably  that  given  in  "The  Essay  on  Man,"  by  the 
English  poet  Pope.  He  is  said  to  have  borrowed  it  from  Lord 
Bolingbroke,  but  with  little  reason,  for  the  poet  claimed  it  as 
his  own,  and  Bolingbroke  never  gave  countenance  to  any  such 
suspicion.' 

That  the  system  taught  in  this  line  poem  is  Hylozoism  has 
been  made  abundantly  manifest  in  the  extract  quoted  in  a 

»  Art.  Spiuoza,  Diet.  Hist,  et  Crit.,  Tome  III.,  Note  IV.,  Part  IV.,  p. 
2689,  Rotterdam  Edit.,  1720. 

*  Yet  such  are  the  representations  of  Dr.  Hodge.—"  Systematic  Theol- 
ogy," Vol.  I.,  pp.  246,  246. 

•  Compare  Dr.  Johnson's  "  Life  of  Pope"  with  New  Amer.  Cyclop.,  Art. 
Pope,  Vol.  XIII.,  p.  486. 
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previous  part  of  this  work ;  and  that  it  is  also  Optimwn  may 
be  made  equally  apparent.  The  central  thought  of  the  poem 
is  that "  whatever  is  is  rights  And  hencje  neither  physical  nor 
moral  evil  can, be  held  to  be  really  evils,  for  they  are  reqiiisite 
in  order  to  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  whole. 

"  If  the  great  end, be  human  happiness, 
Then  nature  deviates,  and  can  man  do  less  ? 
As  much  that  end  a  constant  course  requires 
Of  showers  and  sunshine  as  of  man's  desires ; 
As  much  eternal  springs  and  cloudless  skies 
As  men  for  ever  temperate,  calm  and  wise. 
If  plagues  or  earthquakes  break  not  heaven's  design, 
Why  then  a  Borgia  or  a  Catiline  ? 
Who  knows  but /He  whose  hand  the  lightning  forms. 
Who  heaves  old  ocean,  and  who  wings  the  storms, 
Pours  fierce  ambition  in  a  Cajsar's  mind, 
Or  turns  young  Ammon  loose  to  scourge  mankind  ?"  * 

The  meaning  conveyed  in  these  strong  lines  we  humbly 
apprehend  to  be  this:  that  earthquakes,  thunder  storms, 
tempests,  and  such  like,  are  "deviations"  from  her  ordinaiy 
course,  practised  by  nature  (under  the  wise  government  of  the 
Soul  of  the  universe)  for  the  best  purposes,  to-wit :  for  increase 
of  the  sum  total  of  happiness,  and  that  sins  and  crimes  of 
deepest  dye,  such  as  those  practised  by  Catiline  or  Caesar 
Borgia,  are,  in  like  manner,  merely  "deviations"  from  the 
ordinary  track  of  himian  conduct,  and  are,  therefore,  to  be  held 
equally  conducive  to  the  highest  happiness  of  all.  And  the 
summary  of  this  philosophy  appears  in  these  words : 

"  Cease  then,  nor  order  imperfection  name ; 
Our  proper  bliss  depends  on  what  we  blame. 
Know  thy  own  point ;  this  kind,  this  due  degree 
Of  blindness,  weakness,  heaven  bestows  on  thee 
Submit.     In  this  or  any  other  sphere. 
Secure  to  be  as  bless'd  as  thou  canst  bear, 

^  Pope's  "Essay  on  Man,"  Epistle  I.,  11.  149-160. 
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Safe  in  the  hand  of  one  disposing  Power, 

Or  in  the  natal  or  the  mortal  hour. 

All  nature  is  but  art,  unknown  to  thee ; 

All  chance  direction,  which  thou  canst  not  see ; 

All  discord  harmony  not  understood  ; 

All  partial  evil  universal  good. 

And  spite  of  pride,  in  erring  reason's  spite, 

One  truth  is  clear,  Whatever  is  is  right.'-  * 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  much  of  exalted  truth  in 
these  sentiments,  and  that,  when  properly  guarded  on  the  right 
hand  and  the  left,  they  may  avail  to  teach  the  noblest  lessons. 
But  the  system  of  optimism  really  taught  in  the  poem  does  not 
correspond  with  the  patent  facts  of  the  universe.  We  are  too 
deeply  conscious  of  the  terrible  physical  evils  which  affict  us 
without,  and  of  the  more  terrible  moral  evils,  whose  ^eat  is 
within  us,  to  cherish  earnestly  or  long  the  opinion  that  "  what- 
ever is  is  right."  And  hence,  Voltaire  held  the  vantage-ground 
in  the  scathing  and  overwhelming  attack  on  optimism  made  in 
his  "  Candide."  ^  In  His  works  and  His  Word — ^by  reason  and 
revelation  alike — God  teaches  us  that  many  things  are  which  are 
not  right.  And  the  system  in  this  work  set  forth  fully  recog- 
nizes these  teachings,  and  thus  differs  essentially  from  the 
hylozoism  or  optimism  of  Alexander  Pope. 

It  may  be  hardly  necessary,  in  concluding  this  chapter,  to 
say  that  the  system  herein  upheld  is  not  the  horrible  hypothesis 
of  Pessimism^  to  which  some  modern  currency  has  been  given 
by  the  German  Arthur  Schopenhauer  and  his  followers.  While 
we  are  compelled,  by  the  great  amount  of  evil  and  sin  in  the 
world,  to  deny  that  all  is  rights  we  are  still  more  strongly  com- 

■»  Pope's  "  Essay  on  Man,"  Epistle  I.,  11.  281-294. 

•  "  Candide  on  L'Optimisme,  Romans  de  Voltaire,"  Paris  Edit.,  1819, 
Tome  I.,  pp.  181-300.     Yet  this  same  Voltaire  said  of  Pope : 

"  II  porta  le  flambeau  dans  I'abyme  de  I'etre 
Et  I'homme  aprcs  hii,  apprlt  a  se  connaitre." 
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pelled,  by  the  innumerable  proofs  of  Divine  wisdom  and  good- 
ness in  the  world,  to  deny  that  all  is  wrong.  Yet  Schopen- 
hauer held  that  all  human  life  is  either  pain  or  weariness,  and 
Goethe  and  Jean  Paul  spoke '  highly  of  his  talents  and  of  the 
value  of  his  works !  * 

^  In  1854,  his  disciple  Frauenstadt,  though  not  adopting  his  most  dismal 
views,  published,  in  Berlin,  *'Briefe  iiber  die  Schopenhauersche  Philos- 
ophic," in  which  he  claims  that  Schopenhauer  ought  to  be  ranked  among 
the  great  philosophers. — Art.  Schopenhauer,  New  Amer.  Cyclop.,  Vol. 
XIV.,  p.  418.  The  only  safe  antidote  for  pessimism  is  Christian  faith. 
The  dreamy  follies  into  which  the  philosophy  of  the  "  Absolute*'  in  Ger- 
many betrayed  its  advocates  caused  the  reaction  of  Schopenhauer.  He 
was  the  declared  enemy  of  that  philosophy.  Hence  neither  he  nor  his 
followers  were  invited  to  fill  the  German  lectureships.  It  is  said  that  Dr. 
Diihring,  a  privat-docent  at  Heidelberg,  is  the  only  public  advocate  of 
pessimism  now  in  Germany.  Yet  Schopenhauer's  views  are  gaining 
ground,  and  are  read,  not  only  by  the  learned,  but  by  numbers  of  ordinary 
readers.  His  thoughts  seem  to  have  tlie  same  charm  for  some  minds  that 
is  found  in  the  gloomy  misanthropy  of  Byron,  or  the  bitter  and  mocking 
attitude  of  Voltaire  towards  what  men  prize  as  good.  And  Schopenhauer 
has  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  give  to  his  system  'an  appearance  of 
logical  form  and  coherence  which  enables  it  to  *' stand  up."  He  professes 
to  explain  what  Kant  found  to  be  inscrutable ;  that  is,  the  relation  be- 
tween the  "phenomenal,"  (Erscheinung),  and  the  real  (das  Ding  an 
Sich),  the  thing  in  itself.  Schopenhauer  assumes  that  the  Ding  an  Sich 
is  the  Ego  itself.  Whatever  appears  is  an  appearance  of  the  Ego,  the  I 
myself.  The  world  is  my  presentation,  ( Vorstellung^  a  word  with  no 
English  equivalent  at  present.)  The  world  is  my  will.  The  will  makes 
an  object,  not  only  of  the  world,  but  of  itself.  Will  implies  the  constant 
willing  of  something.  The  something  willed  is  the  world.  The  will  to 
live  and  the  world  are  identical.  The  will  is  "  thing  in  itself** — the  only 
real  thing  in  existence.  It  is  the  unchanging  and  the  constant,  under- 
lying the  phenomenal  and  the  fleeting.  The  birth  and  death  of  the 
individual  are  simply  phenomenal  changes  of  fhis  will.  The  individual 
is  born — the  individual  dies.  The  will,  of  which  both  birth  and  death  are 
the  expression,  remains.  Although  our  birth  and  death  do  not  affect  the 
will  in  itself,  still  we  are  ever  in  fear  of  death ;  not  merely  in  fear  of  the 
pain  of  death,  but  of  death  itself.  The  present  alone  is  really  ours ;  but 
we  are  always  looking  back  into  the  past,  which  is  a  dreamy  nothing,  and 
forward  into  the  future,  where  we  discern  only  the  dim  outlines  of  the 
form  of  death.     The  will  is  free,  but  its  presentations  of  phenomena  are 
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Having  sought  in  the  foregoing  discussions  to  establish  the 
doctrine  of  the  eternity  of  matter,  and  to  show  that  belief  in 
this  doctrine  is  consistent  with  reason  and  revelation,  we  now 
proceed  to  show  its  adaptations  to  the  facts  attending  the 
creation  of  the  material  universe,  of  angels  and  of  man,  to  the 
inysteries  of  evil  and  sin,  and  to  the  Divine  work  of  redemption 
through  the  Son  of  God. 

under  a  law  of  necessity.  Hence  Schopenhauer  ridicules  the  idea  of  moral 
obligation — the  "  categorical  imperative"— of  Kant.  The  pessimist  insists 
that  it  is  a  contradiction  to  speak  of  free  will,  and  yet  prescribe  laws  to 
it.  His  scornful  refutation  is  in  the  words:  ^* Must  will — as  well  say 
wooden  iron  I"  Thus  he  infers  his  pessimism :  '*  A  will  for  something 
implies  the  lack  of  something.  Yet  it  is  essential  to  man  to  will.  This 
lack  of  something  is  the  cause  of  pain.  The  whole  world  is  in  want — is 
willing — longing  to  have  something.  I8  this  want  supplied  f  Never. 
So  soon  as  the  will  for  anything  is  supplied,  the  longing  begins  once 
more.  To  supply  a  want  is  to  create  a  new  want.  Perfect  supply  of 
want  is  ennui  and  weariness."  Therefore,  says  the  pessimist,  **  Life  is 
like  a  pendulum,  swinging  to  and  fro  between  want  and  ennui.  If  all 
our  pains  and  wants  were  banished  to  hell,  we  should  have  nothing  left 
for  heaven  but  eternal  weariness,**  So  his  doctrine  is  that  ''human  life 
is  but  the  alternation  of  pain  and  weariness." — ''  German  Thought  and 
Schopenhauer's  Pessimism,"  Princeton  Review,  March,  1878,  pp.  492-604. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THEORIES    OF    CREATION. 

THE  facts  and  arguments  presented  in  the  previous  chapters 
have,  we  assume,  established  as  a  reasonable  belief  the 
eternity  of  being  as  consisting  in  Eternal  Spirit  immanent  in 
and  working  on  eternal  matter.  We  are  now  to  consider  how 
far  such  a  system  will  explain  the  phenomena  of  the  universe, 
and  will  throw  light  on  the  deep  problems  of  physical  and  moral 
evil,  and  the  remedies  and  compensations  therefor  set  in  move- 
ment by  the  benevolence  of  God  in  providence  and  redemption. 
At  this  point  it  becomes  proper  to  point,  out  the  distinct 
senses  in  which  the  words  "  necessity,"  "  necessary,"  and  their 
equivalents,  may  be  applied  by  the  finite  to  the  Infinite.  These 
words  have  been  sparingly  and  cautiously  used  in  this  work, 
and  never  when  any  risk  of  misunderstanding  appeared.  They 
express  the  idea  of  what  inust  he^  what  is  inevitable,  essential, 
indispensable,  needful,  unavoidable.  In  this  sense  they  may  be 
applied  to  the  question  of  eternal  being;  for  if  any  being  at  all 
exists  now,  the  existence  of  eternal  being  is  necessary.  It  is  a 
conclusion  of.  the  mind  of  man  perfectly  inevitable.  But  .in 
what  essence  or  mode  that  eternal  being  exists  is  not  a  necessary 
conclusion  of  our  minds.  This  is  a  question  for  the  exercise 
of  at  least  one  step  of  that  reasoning  faculty  with  which  all 
normal  mind  is  endowed.  That  the  Eternal  Being  is  intelligent 
— in  other  words,  is  Spirit — ^is  the  conclusion  to  which  mankind 
have  l^een  led  with  an  approach  to  unanimity  which  manifests 
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the  potency  of  the  evidence.  That  eternal  matter  exists  as  the 
subject  of  the  intelligent  power  of  the  Eternal  Spirit  is  the 
natural  conclusion  of  tlie  human  mind,  and  we  have  shown  that 
this  natural  conclusion  is,  in  no  wise,  disturbed  by  revealed 

truth. 

All  systems  of  atheism  and  materialism  are  compelled  to 
resort  to  postulates  of  "  necessity,"  or  the  "  necessary,"  in  order 
to  build  up  their  worlds  of  material  and  intelligent  being. 
Hence  Lucretius,  in  his  great  poem,  uses  the  formula  "  necesse 
est "  not  less  than  twenty-one  times  between  the  opening  of  his 
system  and  the  point  at  which  lie  finds  it  "  necessary"  to  admit 
that  his  atoms,  in  their  downward  fall,  decline  slightly  from  the 
perpendicular.^  And  every  time  he  is  driven  to  admit  that  any 
action  of  his  atoms  (other  than  downward  motion)  is  "neces- 
sary," he  commits  scientific  suicide,  for  thereby  he  admits  the 
Nomian  theory,  the  hypothesis  of  law^  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
inevitably  postulates  an  intelligent  law-giver. 

And  all  systems  which  found  the  Divine  Nature  upon  myths 
and  legends  are  driven  to  the  notion  of  some  paramount  fate 
or  necessity — a  mysterious  power  above  all  their  gods — and 
supplying,  by  her  eternal  and  unalterable  decree,  the  defects  in 
wisdom  and  power  attributable  to  the  highest  deities  that 
mythologies  have  been  able  to  construct.  Hence  even  in  the 
brilliant  age  of  Augustus  Caesar,  the  philosophic  and  cultured 
Virgil  represents  "  Fatum"  as  that  inexpitgnahile  et  inexorabile 
something  to  which  the  gods  themselves  were  obliged  to  submit ; 
so  that,  although  to  Jupiter  alone  was  committed  the  high 

»  "  De  Rerum  Natura,"  Lib.  I.,  lines  269,  802,  886,  889,  899,  612,  689, 
579,  607,  624,  778,  790,  795,  825,  868,  974,  1049;  Lib.  .II.,  lines  59,  88, 
281,  243.  His  declaration  as  to  the  necessity  for  the  clinamen  is  very 
emphatic,  lines  248,  244 : 

"  Quare,  etiam  atque  etiam,  paulum  inclinare  necess'  est 
Corpora." 
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function  of  knowing  and  uttering  these  decrees,  called  fata 
deorum^  yet  even  he  was  compelled  to  regard  them  as  fixed  and 
inamutable.^ 

In  the  sense  of  a  controlling  fate  or  paramount  power  we 
can  never  connect  the  word  "necessity"  with  God.  In  every 
thought,  decision,  decree,  purpose  or  action  of  the  Divine  Being, 
He  is  absolutely  free.  Any  lower  view  will  at  once  dethrone 
God,  and  place  on  His  throne  the  usurper  ya^e.  Nothing  more 
horrible  can  be  invented  than  this  notion;  for  "fate"  is  not 
eternally  and  immutably  wise,  good,  just  and  merciful,  but 
often  blind,  malignant,  iniquitous  and  cruel.  Better  no  God 
than  such  a  god  as  the  classic  and  the  Mohammedan  fate. 

But  while  God  is  for  ever  free — that  is,  can  and  will  think, 
purpose  and  do  as  "  His  mere  good  pleasure"  may  incline  Him 
— ^yet  there  is  a  sense  in  which,  with  awe  and  reverence,  we  are 
obliged  to  apply  the  word  "  necessity,"  in  the  meaning  of  "  it 
must  be,"  even  to  Him.  Keason,  reinforced  by  revelation, 
requires  this. 

There  are  two  classes  of  impossibilities,  correspondent  to  the 

^  .Eneis,  Lib.  I.,  11.  16-23,  288-258;  Lib.  IIL,  261  ;  9th  Edit.,  by  Rev. 
J.  G.  Cooper,  A.  M.  This  learned  editor,  whose  "  Student's  Virgil  "  ha& 
been  so  deservedly  popular,  admits  that  the  poet  is  said  "  by  some"  to 
make  even  Jupiter  subject  to  fate,  but  insists  that  Virgil's  notion  of  fate 
was  truly  philosophical,  being,  in  fact,  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  belief 
in  the  fixed  decrees  "of  heaven,"  pronounced  by  the  mouth  of  Jove. — 
Edit.  1858,  p.  179.  But  what  was  the  power  here  spoken  of  as  "  heaven," 
if  not  that  fate  whose  decrees  might  indeed  be  known  only  to  Jove  and 
declared  by  him,  but  which  he  could  not  change  or  annul  ?  It  would  have 
been  an  incredible  miracle  that  Virgil  should  have  risen  aboye  Hesiod, 
Homer,  Theocritus,  Pindar  and  Euripides,  and  attained  to  the  Christian, 
or  even  the  Jewish,  doctrine  of  Divine  decrees.  The  stoic  philpsophy,  as 
interpreted  by  Seneca  and  Marcus  Aurelius,  did  indeed  teackthat  a  Divine 
Power  controlled  human  affairs  by  a  fixed  and  changeless  providence ;  but 
this  was  because  the  stoics  looked  with  incredulity  and  contempt  on  all 
mythologic  gods.  .See  Cicero's  **  De  Natura  Deorum,"  Lips.  Edit.,  1877^ 
pp.  G2,  G3. 
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contrary  necessities,  which  we  are  compelled  to  predicate  of  the 
Divine  Spirit.* 

1.  Spiritual  or  moral  impossibilities. 

2.  Essential  or  material  impossibilities. 

All  purposes  and  actions  which  are  contradictory  to  the 
moral  attributes  of  God  are  impossible  to  Him.  He  is  free 
indeed,  but  His  freedom  consists  in  His  acting  according  to  His 
divine  pleasure,  which  is  always  in  accord  with  His  essential 
attributes.  Hence  the  Holy  Scriptures  declare  that  God  cannot 
lie;'  and  that  it  is  impossible  for  God  to  vary  from  the  im- 
mutability of  His  counsel,  confirmed  by  His  oath.'  Now,  we 
know  by  sad  experience  that  man  can  lie,  and  that  he  can  be 
untrue  to  solenui  promises  confirmed  by  an  oath.     Thus  we  are 

>  If  it  be  urged  that  the  words  of  Christ,  in  Matthew  xix.  26,  "With 
men  this  is  impossible,  but  with  God  all  things  are  possible."  (rzapa 
a>Opor:oi^  ruuTo  aSu>aTo>  £<m,  Tzapa  ds  Ihm  ravra  Jyvara).  forbid  us  to 
predicate  anything  as  impossible  to  God,  several  satisfactory  answers 
present  themselves :  1st,  These  words  in  Matthew  must  be  construed  in 
like  manner  as  the  parallel  passage  in  Luke  xviii.  27,  "  The  things  which 
are  impossible  with  men  are  possible  with  God." — a  truth  easy  to  under- 
stand, and  accordant  with  other  scriptures.  2d,  Universals,  such  as  ravro, 
are  frequently  used  in  the  Bible  to  express  a  general  rule,  without  intend- 
ing to  deny  many  exceptions,  as  in  Romans  v.  17.  18 ;  this  is  admitted 
by  all  sound  theologians.  See  Dabney's  "  Syllabus  and  Notes,"  pp.  861, 
861.  3d,  The  declarations  of  Scripture  imputing  to  God  power  to  do  all 
things,  such  as  Genesis  xviii.  14 ;  Job  xlii.  2 ;  Jeremiah  xxxii.  17  ;  Zecha- 
riah  viii.  6;  Luke  i.  37,  invariably  refer  to  such  acts  as  power  is  related 
to  and  competent  for,  and  which  do  not  impugn  the  attributes  of  God,  or 
involve  a  contradiction  in  the  essence  of  things.  4th,  Other  passages  ex- 
pressly teach  that  there  are  some  acts  which  are  impossible  to  God, 
(Titus  i.  2 ;,,  Hebrews  vi.  18),  and  therefore  the  ravra  of  Matthew  xix.  26 
must,  by  analogy  of  faith,  let  in  these  exceptions.  Hence  Prof.  R.  L. 
Dabney,  who  belongs  to  the  highest  school  of  believers  in  Divine  sover- 
eignty, admits  'the  moral  necessity  of  certain  classes  of  acts  ascribed  by 
him  to  God.—"  Syllabus  and  Notes,"  pp.  465,  468. 

«  //v  e-rriYYsikazo  o  at^'sufrr^^  ^e«9.  The  epithet  is  very  strong,  and  is  here 
fairly  reproduced  in  the  authorized  English  version :  **God,  who  eannoHie.*' 

'  Adu)fazuv, — Hebrews  vi.  18. 
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plainly  taught  that  the  very  perfection  of  the  Divine  character 
makes  that  impossible  to  God  which  is  possible  to  man. 

And  as  it  is  necessary  that  God  shall  conform  all  His  pur- 
poses and  actions  to  His  infinite  attribute  of  truth,  in  like 
manner  is  it  necessary  that  He  conform  His  purposes  and 
actions  to  His  infinite  attributes  of  wisdom,  holiness,  justice 
and  goodness. 

But  let  us  sedulously  and  always  bear  in  mind  that  the  com- 
plication of  human  affairs,  and  the  innumerable  and  intricate 
conditions  entering  into  the  problems  presented  by  the  provi- 
dence of  God,  and  the  sin  of  man  in  this  world,  may  often 
remove  the  question.  What  is  right  ? — what  is  in  accord  with 
the  moral  attributes  of  God  ?  beyond  the  utmost  reach  of  our 
limited  faculties.  In  such  cases  we  are  not  competent  to  sit  in 
judgment  on  His  ways;  and  all  we  can  do  is  to  fall  back  upon 
the  fixed  and  eternal  truth:  "Shall  not  the  judge  of  all  the 
earth  do  right  ?"^ 

The  dealings  of  God  with  His  creatures  on  earth,  as  disclosed 
in  His  inspired  Word,  have  been  often  the  subject  of  derision 
by  the  unbelieving,  and  of  perplexity  and  distress  to  the  devout, 
because  all  the  conditions  of  the  question  to  be  decided  were 
not  known  to  the  observer,  and  could  not  be  known  in  the 
existing  state  of  finite  knowledge.  In  many  cases  time,  research 
and  science  have  supplied  at  last  the  missing  conditions,  and 
that  which  once  appeared  dark  and  inconsistent  with  the  moral 
attributes  of  God,  when  seen  in  the  newly  supplied  light,  has 
appeared  worthy  of  the  All-perfect  One.  Especially  have 
questions  involving  the  justice  and  the  goodness  of  God  in  taking 
the  property  or  the  lives  of  His  creatures  been  abundant.  And 
pious  men  have  sometimes  been  seduced  into  interpretations  of 
Scripture  which  have  thrown  a  pall  of  horror  over  the  character 
of  God,  and  imputed  to  Him  as  possible  conduct  which  His 

*  Genesis  xviii.  25. 
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attributes  declared  impo^aible}  But  these  ^^past  offences"  of 
ansoiind  ex^esis  have  been,  one  after  another,  abandoned ;  and 
it  may  be  now,  with  confidence,  declared  that  there  is  not  a 
thought,  word  or  deed,  attributable  to  God  by  a  true  interpre- 
tation of  Holy  Writ,  which  is  not  in  perfect  accord  with  His 
moral  attributes.  It  is,  therefore,  impossible  for  Him  to  violate 
these  attributes. 

Next,  we  are  to  consider  the  material  impossibilities  which 
must  be  predicated  of  God. 

Although  all  the  attributes  of  God  are  inseparably  united  so 
as  to  enter  into  the  essential  constitution  of  one  perfect  Spiritual 
Being,  yet  each  of  these  attributes  has  its  own  distinct  nature 
and  its  own  distinct  sphere  of  activity.  Hence  it  is  not  im- 
proper to  classify  them,  and  to  reckon  as  moral  attributes  the 
holiness,  justice,  goodness  and  truth  of  God,  and  as  Tiatural 
attributes  His  wisdom  and  power.'  EUs  being  expresses  His 
essential  nature. 

'  Probably  in  no  point  is  Morell'B  "  Philosophy  of  Religion"  more 
objectionable  than  in  seeking  to  maintain  that  God  taught  and  permitted 
to  His  people  a  lower  standard  of  morality  in  the  Old  Testament  than  in 
the  New.  Morell's  very  low  and  defective  theory  of  inspiration  led  to  this 
error  with  many  others,  which  are  refuted  in  Dr.  T.  V.  Moore's  lecture  on 
"  The  Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures." — University  of  Virginia  Lectures  on 
the  Evidences  of  Christianity,  Edit.  1853,  pp.  277,  278. 

*  Professor  Dabuey  says  the  classification  of  the  divine  attributes  into 
"  natural  "  and  "  moral "  is  just  and  accurate,  but  he  o4)jects  to  the  terms, 
because  the  moral  attributes  are  as  truly  natural  as  auy  other. — "  Syllabus 
and  Notes,"  p.  150.  He  prefers  "  moral "  and  "  non-moral,"  but  this  ia 
open  to  the  serious  objection  that  none  of  God's  attributes  can  be  non- 
moral.  His  power  is  controlled  and  conditioned  in  its  exercise  by  His 
justice,  goodness  and  truth.  Dr.  Breckinridge  classifies  the  divine  attri- 
butes into  primary,  essential,  natural,  moral  and  consummate,  ('*  Know- 
ledge of  God,  Objectively  Considered,"  pp.  268-264),  a  complication  not 
tending  at  all  to  elucidate  the  subject*  These  difierences  ai^ong  able 
divines  are  only  added  illustrations  of  the  fact  that  the  nature  of  God 
cannot  be  comprehended  by  man,  but  may  be  apprehended  to  the  extent 
required  by  his  duties  and  destiny. 
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Now  we  are  compelled,  by  the  laws  of  thought,  to  hold  it  to 
be  impossible  for  God  to  annihilate  Himself.  This  would  be 
to  do  worse  than  dethrone  Himself;  it  would  be  an  act  by 
which  all-power  should  reduce  all-power  to  nothingness,  all- 
wisdom  should  drive  all-wisdom  out  of  existence.  Such  acts 
imply  contradictions,  and  are  therefore  impossible.  And  if 
God  cannot  annihilate  Himself  in  His  fulness,  neither  can  He 
annihilate  any  one  of  His  attributes;  for  if  one,  why  not 
another,  and  thus  all  might  be  anniliilated ;  and  God  without 
His  attributes  would  not  be  God. 

And  so,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  we  reach  the  truth  that  it  is 
impossible  for  God  to  annihilate  that  eternal  matter  which  has 
been  for  ever  His  unoffTaaK; — the  basis  and  the  indispensable 
condition  of  the  exercise  of  His  infinite  wisdom  and  power. 
We  have  seen  that  reason  teaches  that  power  has  no  relation  to 
nonentity — to  nothing — and  therefore  All-power  cannot  create 
matter  out  of  .nothing.  And  if  Almighty  power  cannot  pro- 
duce matter  from  nothing,  neither  can  Almighty  power  reduce 
matter  to  nothing.  Such  a  process  is  unthinkable ;  the  human 
mind  is  incompetent  to  conceive  it.  Neither  can  Almighty 
power  annihilate  any  essential  property  of  matter,  such  as 
inertia  or  extension ;  for  if  one  essential  property  could  be  an- 
nihilated, so  might  another  and  another,  until  all  its  essentials 
— that  is,  its  being — should  be  annihilated,  and  the  matter  itself 
would  be  nothing^  which  implies  a  contradiction. 

Therefore  the  action  of  Infinite  power  upon  eternal  matter  is 
to  produce,  through  all  time,  metamorphosis,  change,  phenomena 
to  an  extent  and  number  conditioned  only  by  the  wisdom  and 
will  of  God.  As  fast  as  these  phenomena  emerge  from  becom- 
ing into  being,  from  preparation  into  completion,  they  are  the 
creatures  of  God ;  and  a  beginning  may  be  predicated  of  them 
and  each  of  them.  And  as  each  of  them  may  be  completely 
changed,  so  that  the  creature  that  once  existed  no  longer  exists, 
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therefore  an  end  likewise  may  in  such  cases  be  predicated  of 
them  and  each  of  them.  But  the  matter  of  which  the  body  or 
material  structure  of  the  creature  was  formed  is  not  annihilated, 
nor  is  any  particle  thereof  reduced  to  nothing. 

It  was  common  among  the  old  Augustinian  divines,  the 
followers  of  Descartes,  and  even  the  more  rigid  Calvinistic 
reformers,  to  seek  to  sustain  the  doctrine  of  the  special  provi- 
•  dence  of  God  by  insisting  that,  as  God  created  all  things  oxit  of 
nothing^  therefore  no  being  save  God  was  self -existent.  Hence 
the  continued  existence  of  any  world,  sun,  moon  or  stars,  or  of 
any  structures  of  earth,  or  of  any  man,  woman  or  child,  even 
for  a  single  moment,  was  the  result  of  God's  continued  and  ever 
renewed  creative  power  in  sustaining  them  in  being,  and  that  if 
this  continued  creative  power  were  suspended  for  one  moment, 
in  that  moment  all  would  relapse  into  nihility — ^nothing !  ^  But 
this  notion  has  been  abandoned  and  disapproved  by  the  best  of 
modern  divines,  who,  while  admitting  creation  ex  7iihilo,  are  not 
quite  prepared  to  admit  that  the  incessant  concui'sus  and  creative 
act  of  God  are  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  His  universe  from 
incontinently  lapsing  into  nothing !  * 

Nevertheless,  the  only  safe  avenue  of  escape  from  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  older  divines  is  in  the  belief  consonant  alike  to  reason 
and  revelation,  that  God  works  upon  matter  by  a  process  which 
has  had  no  beginning  and  will  have  no  end ;  that  the  forces  and 
powers  directly  imparted  by  Him  operate  according  to  laws 

*  Thus  Heidegger,  of  the  reformed  theologians,  says :  "  Conservatio  con- 
tinuata  creatio  Dei  activa  est." — Corpus  Theologiaj,  loc.  VII.,  22,  Tiguri, 
1782,  p.  261.  And  Alsted  is  even  more  distinct:  "  Quemadmodum, 
creatio  est  prima  productio  rei  ex  nihilo,  ita,  est  conservatio  rei  continuatio 
ne  in  nihilum  recidai," — Theol.  Didact.,  Hanovite,  1627,  p.  288.  Dr. 
Thomas  Dick,  in  his  theology,  maintains  in  substance  the  same  doctrine. 

•  Dr.  Charles  Hodge  devotes  two  pages  of  unanswerable  logic  to  a 
refutation  of  this  notion. — "Systematic  Theology,"  Vol.  I.,  pp.  578-581. 
Dr.  R.  L.  Dabney  also  repudiates  it,  although  under  a  protest  in  favor  of 
creation  ex  nihilo, — "  Syllabus  and  Notes,"  pp.  277-279. 
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which  only  infinite  wisdom  could  have  devised,  that  He  never 
annihilates  either  spirit  or  matter,  but  changes  the  forms  and 
manner  of  being  of  His  creations  as  His  goodness,  justice  and 
wisdom  require. 

It  follows,  from  the  impossibility  of  annihilating  any  essential 
property  of  matter,  that  God  cannot  make  a  material  being,  any 
more  than  a  spiritual  being,  exist  and  not  exist  in  the  same 
moment  of  time.  And  this  necessity  applies,  not  merely  to 
eternal  spirit  and  eternal  matter,  but  to  the  completed  creations 
of  God;  for  though,  by  His  power.  He  can  change  them  in- 
stantly, yet  while  unchanged  each  creature  is  itself  and  not 
another.  Therefore  observance  of  the  laio  of  identity  is  an 
essential  or  material  necessity. 

Next,  we  are  compelled,  by  the  fundamental  laws  of  thought, 
to  hold  that  God  cannot,  in  any  case  in  which  they  are  appli- 
cable, work  contrary  to  the  laws  of  mathentatical  principle. 
It  is  true  that  in  all  the  material  universe  no  such  entities  can 
be  found  as  those  requii'ed  by  the  definitions  of  mathematics. 
No  material  thing  can  be  a  pointy  according  to  geometry,  for 
a  point  is  that  which  has  no  parts  or  no  magnitude ;  and  the 
smallest  conceivable  molecule  of  matter  has  some  parts — a  right 
and  left  side,  an  upper  and  under  surface;  and  some  magnitude; 
for  if  it  has  parts  it  might  be  fimaller  than  it  is.  And  no 
material  extension  can  be  a  geometrical  Ihie^  for  a  line  is  length 
without  breadth,  and  nothing  material  can  be  entirely  without 
breadth,  however  attenuated  it  may  be,  because  every  material 
line  must  have  a  right  and  left  side,  and,  therefore,  some  breadth. 
And  no  sm^face  of  matter  can  be  a  geometrical  superficies^  for, 
being  material,  it  has  necessarily  dimensions,  that  is,  length, 
breadth  and  thickness ;  but  a  superficies  is  length  and  breadth 
without  thickness.^     And  no  solid  ever  existed  in  the  material 

^  No  apology  is  needed  for  adopting  herein  the  definitjpns  of  Euclid,  for 
they  have  not  been  amended  by  any  of  the  modern  sciolists.     Some  of 
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universe  which  filled  the  definitions  of  solids  in  geometry ;  for 
the  sides  of  a  solid  cube  or  hexahedron  are  plain  superficies, 
and  no  human  eye,  even  aided  by  the  most  powerful  microscope, 
ever  saw  such  a  surface. 

But  although  the  definitions  of  mathematics  do  not  represent 
material  entities,  yet  tliey  represent  verities  of  thought,  founded 
on  the  eternal  nature  of  tilings.  Therefore,  whenever  and 
wherever  they  apply,  they  cannot,  by  any  possibility,  be  violated 
or  contradicted.  Hence  God  cannot  make  a  circle  to  be  an 
ellipse,  nor  a  triangle  a  square ;  nor  can  He  make  one  of  these 
figures  to  cover  exactly  the  superficies  of  another;  nor  can  He 
make  the  three  angles  of  a  right-lined  triangle  greater  or  less 
than  two  right  angles;  nor  can  He  make  one  radius  of  a 
circle  of  greater  or  less  length  than  another;  nor  make  two 
straight  lines  to  enclose  a  space. 

Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill,  of  England,  who  was  at  one  time  an 
admirer  of  Compte's  positive  philosophy  (which  plants  itself  on 
the  certainty  of  mathematics  as  one  of  its  corner  stones),  and 
whose  sombre  views  of  the  perfection,  or  ratlier  imperfection, 
of  God  were  expressed  in  a  melancholy  book,  published  after 
his  death,  has  declared  the  belief  that  there  may  possibly  be 
some  place  in  the  universe  where  two  and  two  are  equal  to  five.* 
Such  a  notion  is  not  only  absurd,  but  for  ever  impossible;  for 
if  there  is  a  thought  which  God  has  realized  to  the  human  mind 

these  small  j^eoineters  have  invented  what  they  call  a  Htraight  angle, 
made  by  one  straight  line  II  It  is  not  irreverent  to  say  that,  as  God  could 
not  make  such  an  angle,  njan  cannot. 

^  Rights  and  Duties  of  Science,  Princeton  Review,  Novemhcr,  1878,  pp. 
684-085.  Principal  Dawson,  of  Montreal,  who  is  the  author  of  this  able 
article,  seems  to  intimate  that  "  however  absurd  this  idea  of  Mill  may 
appear,"  it  may  nevertheless  be  true,  as  wo  can  neither  understand  nor 
limit  the  sphere  of  miracle.  No  miracle  ever  violated  eternal  verities,  or 
annihilated  essential  properties,  either  of  mind  or  matter.  That  Mill  was 
once  half  way  to  positivism,  see  Dabney's  "  Sonsualistic  Philosophy,"  pp. 
95,  103,  104. 
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it  is  the  idea  of  the  one — the  unit.  And  two  of  these  are  made 
by  adding  one  to  one,  and  three  by  adding  one  to  two,  and  four 
by  adding  two  to  two,  and  five  by  adding  three  to  two;  and, 
therefore,  to  make  two  and  two  equal  to  five  would  make  two 
equal  to  three^  which  is  self-contradictory.^  Hence  this  idea  of 
Mill  is  equivalent  to  the  assertion  that  there  is  no  truth  in 
the  universe — that  what  may  be  truth  in  one  world  may  be 
falsehood  in  another  world.  And,  from  such  philosophy,  the 
inference  is  inevitable  that  we  have  no  God — certainly  no  God 
whom  we  can  trust ;  for  if  that  which  He  communicates  to  us 
^s  truth  in  this  world  may  not  be  truth  in  heaven,  then,  if  we 
ever  reach  heaven,  we  may  find  that  there  happiness  is  not 

'  It  is  surprising  that  a  mind  so  learned  and  thoughtful  as  that  of  Dr. 
Edward  B.  Tylor  should  be  disposed  to  adopt  this  notion  of  Mill,  and  to 
concede  that  our  ideas  about  number  are  derived  entirely  from  experience. 
See  Tylor's  "  Primitive  Culture,"  Amer.  Edit.,  1877,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  240,  241. 
It  is  yet  more  surprising  to  find  a  mathematician  and  astronomer  as 
eminent  as  Prof.  Simon  Newcomb  yielding  to  German  transcendentalisnj 
so  much  as  to  speak  with  favor  of  Riemann's  "  Non-Euclidian  Geometry," 
and  to  admit  that  two  parallel  straight  lines,  being  produced,  may  meet 
or  may  diverge  ! — "  Popular  Astronomy,"  Edit.  1878,  p.  618,  note.  When 
such  modes  of  thought  are  admitted,  we  may  take  a  final  leave  of  truth, 
and  Pilate'^s  question  will  be  for  ever  unanswerable.  Yet  even  the  learned 
and  devout  Professor  T.  J.  Crawford,  of  Scotland,  ventures  very  near  to 
the  verge  of  this  absurditj'  in  his  "  Mysteries  of  Christianity." — Baird 
Lecture,  1874.  He  considers  that  the  relations  of  the  hyperbola  and 
asymptotes  in  the  conic  sections,  by  which  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  a 
curved  line  may  for  ever  approach  a  right  line  without  the  possibility  of 
ever  meeting  it,  present  an  insoluble  mystery  in  mathematics.  But,  in 
truth,  there  is  no  mystery  in  it ;  for  space  being  infinitely  divisible,  the 
curved  line  approaches  by  regular  ratio,  say  of  one-half,  one-fourth,  one- 
eighth,  one-sixteenth,  etc.,  in  a  definite  space,  and  as  this  division  can  be 
continued  for  ever,  the  lines  can  never  meet.  Prof.  Crawford's  assertion 
that  a  curved  line  of  infinite  length  may,  by  revolving  on  its  axis,  form  a 
solid  of  finite  capacity,  seems  to  be  an  evident  misapprehension  of  Olinthus 
Gregory's  remarks  in  "  Mathesis."  See  p.  60,  and  Appendix,  note  C,  p. 
897.  No  revolution  of  an  infinite  line  can  form  a  finite  solid.  The  line 
may  be  infinite  in  theory,  but  gud  infinite  it  cannot  form  the  finite. 
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happiness,  peace  is  turmoil,  righteousness  is  -iniquity — ^in  short, 
that  heaven  is  hell ! 

We  are  driven,  therefore,  by  the  very  perfections  of  God, 
and  by  the  necessity  for  an  eternal  unotTTatrt^,  without  which  His 
highest  attributes  would  have  been  for  ever  dormant,  to  con- 
clude that  there  are  to  Him  impossibilities — spiritual  and  moral, 
essential  and  material.  The  long  continued  and  profitless 
debate  concerning  the  "  Unconditioned,"  and  consequently  the 
"  Unknowable  Infinite,"  might  have  been  spared,  for  the  "  Un- 
conditioned," in  the  sense  of  a  Being  ahsolutv^^  or  released 
from  all  necessity  even  of  His  own  nature  and  of  that  of  His 
necessaiy  subordinate,  does  not  exist.^ 

Having  sought  to  establish  these  preliminary  principles, 
wliich  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  considering  the  succeeding  dis- 
cussions of  this  work,  we  now  proceed  to  consider  the  work  of 
creation. 

And,  in  the  very  outset,  we  must  remark  that,  as  this  subject 

• 

'  It  has  become  common  for  mediocre  metaphysicians  to  decry  Sir  Wm. 
Hamilton.     Professor  Mahaffy,  of  Ireland,  in  his  enthusiasm  for  Kanfa 
"  Critical  Philosophy,"  has  lately  declared  that,  "  As  regards  Hamilton, 
his  teaching  may  be  called  extinct,  and  it  will  be  difficult  in  the  history 
of  philosophy  to  find  a  man  more  overrated  while  he  lived  and  despised 
as  soon  as  he  was  unable  to  defend  his  own  opinions." — "  Criticism  of  the 
Critical  Philosophy,"  Princeton  Review,  November,  1878,  p.  914,  note. 
And  President  James  McCosh,  of  Princeton  College,  who  wrote  this  article, 
though  he  suggests  the  pungent  question,  "  Is  there  anything  here  of  the 
old  jealousy  of  Edinburgh  on  the  part  of  Dublin  ?"  very  complacently  in- 
forms us  of  his  own  opinion  of  Hamilton  :  **  I  was  one  of  the  first  to  criti- 
cize him,  which  I  did  when  his  pupils  regarded  him  as  infallible,"  (same 
note.)     But  justice  will  prevail.     Sir  Wm.  Hamilton  was  doubtlesa  in- 
cautious in  some  of  his  statements  of  our  inability  to  know  the  Infinite, 
and  his  words  have  been  wrested  by  Mansel  and  Herbert  Spencer  to  their 
own  destruction.     But  had  he  never  written  anything  except  "  The  Phil- 
osophy of  Common  Sense,"  his  name  would  never  die.     And  his  "  Phil- 
osophy of  the  Conditioned,"   with  some  rash  statements,  contains  the 
germs  of  truth  which  will  yet  prevail.     His  name  will  be  held  in  high 
esteem  when  the  Mahaffies  are  forgotten. 
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leads  us  into  the  "  abyss  of  being,"  and  as  we  have  seen  that 
the  being  or  essence  of  spirit,  as  well  as  the  being  or  essence  of 
matter,  is  entirely  beyond  the  utmost  reach  of  our  knowledge, 
so  we  may  naturally  expect  that  any  attempts  to  furnish  a 
satisfactory  theory  of  creation  will  be  unsuccessful.  Nothing 
can  more  signally  illustrate  this  than  the  fact  that  men  have 
been  essaying  to  construct  such  theories  from  the  earliest  times 
of  which  we  have  any  recorded  thought;  and  that,  notwith- 
standing the  enormous  strides  in  material  science  made  in 
modern  times,  the  conjectures  concerning  the  modes  of  creation 
made  in  our  day  have  very  little  to  boast  of  as  compared  with 
the  conjectures  of  the  ancient  days. 

Man  has  been  called  a  "microcosm  of  the  universe."^  And 
though  we  must  be  cautious  not  to  push  this  metaphor  to  ille- 
gitimate results,  yet,  when  used  within  discreet  limits,  it  will 
guide  us  into  many  analogies  of  truth. 

Man  has  a  material  body,  beautifully  moulded  and  wrought, 
with  the  bony  frame,  on  which  is  builded  a  structure  of  brain, 
blood,  nerves,  interior  organs,  muscles,  sinews,  veins,  arteries, 
flesh,  eyes,  ears,  limbs  and  enveloping  epidermis.  But  all  this 
would  be  only  an  ingenious  machine  without  the  vital  spirit. 
That  is  the  power  that  moves  the  man  and  makes  him  the  lord 
of  creation.  Without  that  he  would  be  more  powerless  than  a 
blade  of  grass. 

'  The  expressioQ  was  first  met  in  Hulbboldt's  "  Cosmos,"  Amer.  Edit. 
1860,  though  it  had  been  probably  used  previously,  as  it  certainly  has 
been  since,  by  other  writers.  In  his  text  and  note,  pp.  68,  69,  Humboldt 
attributes  to  Pythagoras  the  first  use  of  the  word  Aoff/io^  to  designate  the 
beauty  and  order  that  reign  in  the  universe.  The  primary  meaning  of 
the  word  is  "ornament," — something  graceful,  or  imparting  grace;  and 
it  was  surely  a  very  happy  application  which  extended  its  meaning  to 
the  material  universe — the  u7:o(jTaffi<; — the  investiture  of  God.  The  learned 
but  sceptical  Swede,  Viktor  Rydberg,  treats  the  doctrine  that  man  is  a 
microcosm  of  creation  as  a  tenet  of  mediseval  cosmic  philosophy. — "  Magic 
of  the  Middle  Ages,"  pp.  7,  8. 
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And  in  one  sense  it  is  true  that  man's  vital  spirit  has  raade 
his  body  what  it  is.  From  the  time  when  he  was  brought  into 
the  world  a  helpless  infant,  this  vital  power  has  been  at  work, 
with  di\dne  intelligence  and  energy,  building  up  his  bones  and 
flesh,  assimilating  his  food  to  his  "growth,  kindling  a  fire  by  his 
lungs  to  keep  his  blood  warm,  casting  out  effete  and  useless 
matter,  until,  by  the  time  when  he  attains  to  maturity,  it  may 
be  declared  with  certainty  that  not  one  particle  of  the  matter  of 
which  his  infant  body  consisted  remains  in  his  system ;  so  that 
when  he  comes  to  be  a  man  his  vital  spirit  has  made  him  the 
man  that  he  is. 

And  this  vital  spirit  has  accomplished  all  this  by.  activity — 
by  motion.  Motion  has  been  the  parent  of  all  the  forces — ^heat, 
electricity,  magnetism,  galvanism,  even  attraction  and  cohesion 
— that  have  been  working  on  matter.  And  motion  is  the 
normal,  the  ceaseless  activity  put  forth  by  the  Eternal  Spirit, 
working  upon  the  eternal  matter,  and  producing  all  the  beauties 
and  glories  of  the  material  cosmos. 

Hence  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  that  in  every  theory  of 
creation  ever  constructed,  which  rose  above  the  dreams  of  the 
babyhood  of  man's  intelligence,  motion  has  been  the  mode  of 
power  to  which  has  been  attributed,  directly  or  indirectly,  all 
the  wondrous  work. 

As  soon  as  man  gained  leisure  from  the  necessary  work  of 
providing  for  himself  and  Jiis  dependents  food,  raiment  and 
shelter,  he  began  to  rejlect — that  is,  to  turn  his  acquired  thought 
backward,  inward  and  outward,  and  to  look  at  himself  and  all 
around  him  from  new  positions.  Tlien  the  question  how  creation 
came  to  pass  began  to  occupy  his  mind. 

In  the  regions  of  Asia,  in  which  the  human  race  began  its 
career,  we  might  expect  to  find  the  earliest  of  these  speculations. 
And  accordingly  we  do  find  them  there ;  and  except  so  far  as 
their  theories  have  gained  evident,  light  from  the  records  after- 
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wards  embodied  in  the  Pentateuch  of  Moses,  we  find  nowhere 
on  earth  so  puerile  and  extravagant  fancies  as  those  on  this 
subject  coming  from  the  ancient  civilizations  of  the  East. 

It  is  from  India  that  we  get  the  wise  system  that  the  earth 
is  an  extended  plain,  resting  on  pillars;  that  these  are  supported 
by  a  platform,  which  rests  on  the  back  of  an  elephant,  who 
stands  on  the  back  of  a  huge  tortoise.  But  at  this  critical  point 
in  the  system,  all  farther  support  fails,  and,  therefore,  the  whole 
structure  has  fallen  in  ruins.^ 

The  Brahmins  of  India  and  Siam  taught  that  the  heaveii& 
rest  on  the  earth,  and  the  sun  and  moon  swim  therein  like  fishes 
in  the  water,  moving  from  east  to  west  by  day,  and  gUding 
along  the  edge  of  the  horizon  to  their  original  stations  during 
the  night ;  but  in  the  Puranaa  we  have  the  attractive  account 
that  the  earth  is  a  vast  plain,  encircled  by  seven  oceans  of  milk, 
nectar  and  other  delicious  liquids ;  that  it  is  studded  with  seven 
mountains,  and  ornamented  in  its  centre  by  a  mountainous  rock 
of  burnished  gold ;  and  that  from  time  to  time  a  great  dragon 

I 

swallows  the  moon,  which  accounts  for  her  eclipses.* 

The  cuneiform  inscriptions  found  on  the  fragments  of  stone 
exhumed  from  the  mounds  of  Mosul,  in  the  region  covered  by 
ancient  Assyria  and  Babylonia,  chiefly  by  the  exertions  of 
Layard,  Rassam,  Lof tus.  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  and  the  inde- 
fatigable George  Smith,  of  the  British  Museum,  have  recently 
been  made  public  as  far  as  deciphered,  and  have  tended  power- 

^  It  is  hoped  that  no  one  will  dispute  our  right  to  avail  ourselves  of  the 
learned  labors  of  Diedrich  Knickerbocker,  whose  erudite  history  extends 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the  end  of  the  Dutch  Dynasty  in  New 

York. 

*  Washington  Irving's  Works,  Putnam's  Edit.,  1860,  Vol.  I.,  p.  86. 
Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  the  genial  spirit  of  "badinage"  in  which  Mr. 
Knickerbocker's  *' History  of  New  York"  is  written  has  betrayed  the 
author  into  falsifications  of  legend  or  history.  The  authorities  cited  by 
him  will  be  found  fully  to  support  all  his  statements. 
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fully  to  confirm  the  account  of  creation  given  in  the  book  of 
Genesis.  The  Babylonian  legend  of  creation  contains  unmis- 
takably a  statement  of  that  condition  of  the  earth  and  heaven 
frequently  called  chaos.  The  translation  runs  thus:  "When 
above  were  not  raised  the  heavens,  and  below  on  the  earth  a 
plant  had  not  grown  up ;  the  abyss  also  had  not  broken  open 
its  boundaries;  the  chaos  (or  water)  tiamat  (the  sea)  was  the 
producing  mother  of  the  whole  of  them.  These  waters  at  the 
beginning  were  ordained,  but  a  tree  had  not  grown,  a  flower 
had  not  unfolded."  ^ 

The  correspondence  of  description  here  to  the  time  when  the 
earth  was  a  waste  and  unwrought,  and  darkness  was  on  the 
face  of  the  deep,  and  the  Spirit  of  God  moved  on  the  face  of 
the  waters,  is  striking.  The  Roman  poet  has  reproduced  the 
same  grand  desolation  of  thought  in  his  account  of  the  meta- 
morphoses through  which  nature  has  passed;*  and  one  of  the 
greatest  of  English  poets  has  given  his  sanction  to  the  idea  that 
chaos  was  the  primeval  state  of  anarchy,  confusion  and  hubbub 
from  which  the  earth  was  drawn  out  and  rescued  in  the  work 
of  creation.'     Assuredly,  while  desolation  and  barrenness  of 

*  "  Chaldean  Account  of  Genesis,"  by  George  Smith,  Amer.  Edit.,  1876, 
pp.  62,  68,  Babylonian  legend  of  the  creation. 

*  Ovid's  words  are :  "  Rudis  indigesta  que  moles,"  and  "  Chaos  rerum 
non  bene  junctarum." — "  Metamorphoseon,"  Lib.  I. 

'  The  sublimity  of  Milton's  conceptions  of  chaos  is  only  exceeded  by 
their  want  of  verity.     Satan  is  approaching  our  earth : 

"  At  length,  a  universal  hubbub  wild. 
Of  stunning  sounds,  and  voices  all  confused, 
Borne  through  the  hollow  dark,  assaults  his  ear 
With  loudest  vehemence ;     o     o     o 

o     o     o     When  straight  behold  the  throne 
Of  Chaos,  and  his  dark  pavilion  spread 
Wide  on  the  wasteful  deep  ;  with  him  enthroned 
Sat  sable- vested  Night,  eldest  of  things. 
The  consort  of  his  reign  ;  and  by  them  stood 
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vegetable  or  animal  life  may  be  a  stage  of  material  worlds 
through  which  they  must  pass  to  higher  forms,  there  is  nothing 
either  in  reason  or  Scripture  to  justify  the  notion  of  ckaos^ 
anarchy^  lawlessness.  Creation  has  ever  been  the  successive 
expression  of  the  nomian  theory. 

We  have  already  seen  that  oriental  fancy  took  pleasure  in 
sometimes  representing  our  earth  as  produced  from  an  egg ;  and 
some  of  their  accounts  go  into  details  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
this  egg  floated  in  chaos  and  was  cracked  by  the  horns  of  the 
celestial  bull,  and  thus  the  world  was  able  to  emerge.  Thomas 
Burnet,  of  Yorkshire,  England,  who  lived  cotemporary  with 
the  learned  and  eccentric  Gilbert  Burnet,  Bishop  of  Salisbury, 
and  died  in  the  same  year  with  him,  has  written  a  book,  entitled 
the  "  Sacred  Theory  of  the  Earth,"  in  which  he  undertakes  to 


Orcus  and  Ades,  and  the  dreaded  name 
Of  Demogorgon  ;  Rumor  next,  and  Chance 
And  Tumult  and  Confusion  all  embroiled, 
And  Discord,  with  a  thousand  various  mouths." 

Satan  boldly  addresses  Chaos,  promising  that  if  he  will  direct  his  course 
to  the  earth  he  will  seek  to — 

"  All  usurpation  thence  expell'd,  reduce 
To  her  original  darkness  and  your  sway. 


11 


Whereupon  "the  Anarch  old"  replies,  telling  him  he  knows  who  he  is, 
and  how  he  and  his  rebellious  angels  fell  through  the  dominions  of  Chaos 
into  hell,  but  encouraging  him  to  proceed,  and  showing  him  the  way 
towards  the  earth. 

*'  If  that  way  be  your  walk,  you  have  not  far ; 
So  much  the  nearer  danger  ;  go  and  speed  I 
Havoc  and  spoil  and  ruin  are  my  gain." 

—"Paradise  Lost,"  Book  IT.,  Halifax  Edit.,  1864, 
pp.  46-47.     See  also  Book  III.,  p.  60. 

Milton,  as  a  poet,  had  full  license  for  the  expression  of  such  ideas,  but 
that  Christian  theologians  should  talk  of  chaos  as  once  the  condition  of 
the  earth  approaches  impiety.   ■ 
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give  a  drawing  and  description  of  this  egg  out  of  which  the 
earth  was  hatched.^ 

Absurd  as  this  idea  may  seem,  it  has  evidently  originated  in 
that  deeply  founded  conviction  of  the  human  family  that  the 
mysteries  of  generation,  when  completely  unfolded,  will  explain 
all  the  phenomena  of  creation;  and  that  all  generation  begins 
its  processes  by  the  vivifying  of  an  ovinn^  or  egg,  is  a  fact  which 
science  has  yearly  made  more  and  more  certain.  Hence  the 
old  Greek  poet  and  mythologist,  Hesiod,  who  probably  lived 
nine  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era,  derives  all  his  goda 
and  goddesses,  including  among  the  females  Terra,  the  earth, 
by  formal  processes  of  generation. 

,  But  such  cnidities  did  not  long  satisfy  the  cravings  of  the 
acute  and  philosophic  Greeks.  Hence  we  lind  them  speedily 
dealing  in  either  atoms^  which  could  be  neither  divided  nor 
destroyed,  or  in  elements,  such  as  fire,  air,  earth,  water,  8Bther, 
out  of  which  the  material  cosmos  was  constructed.  Some  repre- 
sented the  sun  as  a  vast  wheel  of  brilliant  fire;  others  as  a 
mirror  or  sphere  of  transparent  crystal.  Anaxagoras,  although 
he  taught  that  water  was  the  original  element  out  of  which  all 
things  mundane  were  constituted,  did  not  include  the  sun  in 
his  watery  theory,  but  taught  that  it  was  a  huge  ignited  mass 
of  iron  or  stone ;  indeed,  he  is  said  to  have  declared  the  heavens 
to  be  merely  a  vault  of  metal  or  stone,  and  that  the  stars  were 
stones  whirled  upward  from  the  earth  and  set  on  fire  by  the 
velocity  of  its  revolutions.*  These  ideas  of  the  Greek  sage 
have  had  some  modem  support  in  the  revelations  of  the  spectro- 
scope. 

*  New  Amer.  Cyclop.,  Art.  Thomas  Burnet,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  182;  Irving's 
Works,  "  History  of  New  York,"  Vol.  I.,  pp.  44-46.  The  Burnets  died 
in  1716. 

•  For  these  interesting  speculations,  Irving  cites  Diog.  Laertius,  in 
Anaxag.,  1.  II.,  Sec.  8;  Plat.  Apol.,  t.  I.,  p.  26;  Plutarch  De  Plac, 
Philo.  Xenophon,  Memor.,  1.  IV.,  p.  816;  Works,  I.,  pp.  87,  88. 
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Each  nation  or  tribe,  savage  or  enlightened,  seems  to  have 
had  its  own  theories  of  creation,  all  of  which  were  shaped  or 
modified  by  its  peculiar  prejudices  or  predilections.  Thus  the 
Arabian  writer,  Aboul  Hassan- Aly,  who  wrote  in  the  336th 
year  of  the  Hegira,  is  said  to  represent  the  earth  as  a  huge  bird, 
Mecca  and  Medina  being  the  head,  Persia  and  India  the  riglit 
wing,  the  land  of  Gog,  the  left  wing,  and  Africa  the  tail.  He 
admits  that  divers  deluges  have  swept  over  the  earth,  which 
needs  renovation  from  time  to  time;  and  that,  according  to 
some  well-informed  Brahmins,  these  renovations  occur  at 
intervals  of  eight  hundred  and  forty  millions  of  years !  ^ 

Among  the  negroes  of  Congo,  in  Africa,  the  philosophic  minds 
believe  that  angels  made  all  the  world  except  Congo,  which, 
being  greatly  superior  to  all  other  parts,  was  the  immediate 
handy-work  of  God,  who  took  great  pains,  not  only  with  the 
land,  but  the  inhabitants,  making  them  black  in  order  to  their 
perfect  beauty ;  and  that  after  making  the  first  man  black  and 
comely,  God  put  the  finishing  touch  to  his  countenance  by 
drawing  a  hand  over  his  forehead,  nose  and  lips. 

The  Mohawk  Indians  have  a  tradition  that  a  pregnant  woman 
fell  down  from  heaven  to  the  earth,  which  was  then  covered 
with  water ;  that  by  reason  of  this,  a  tortoise  took  her  upon  it& 
back ;  and  that  the  woman,  sitting  upon  the  tortoise,  paddled 
with  her  hapds  in  the  water,  and  gradually  raked  up  the  earth 
and  made  it  higher  than  the  water,  so  that  her  descendants 
could  inhabit  it.* 

Leaving  these  early,  or  certainly  infantile,  speculations  of  the 

^  It  must  be  conceded  that  the  citation  of  the  erudite  Diedrich  Knicker- 
bocker's *'MSS.  Bibliot.  Roi  Fr."  is  somewhat  vague  for  so  imposing  a 
theory  1 

'  Irving's  Works,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  46,  46.     He  cites  Johannes  Megapolensis, 
JuD.'s,  "Account  of  Maquaas,  or  Mohawk  Indians."     Fenimore  Cooper 
has  very  ingeniously  used  the  traditional  adoration  of  the  tortoise  in  hii^ 
novel,  '*  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans." 
20 
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human  race,  we  are  now  to  examine  some  of  the  theories  of 
scientific  men  in  modern  times  on  the  mode  of  creation. 

Descartes  is  said,  by  perhaps  too  partial  biographers,  to  have 
united  in  himself  tlie  mental  character  and  attainments  of  Plato 
and  Aristotle,  Bacon  and  Newton.^  That  he  was  a  great  man 
is  not  to  be  denied.  He  was  also  a  Christian  theist,  althoagh 
some  of  his  incautious  statements  were  mysticized  by  the  Pere 
Malebranche,  and  others  were  perverted  to  the  defence  of  Pan- 
theism by  Spinoza. 

He  conceived  that  there  were  three  laws  of  nature  and  seven 
secondary  laws  of  impact.'  In  stating  these  secondary  laws,  he 
has  fallen  into  errors  arising  from  want  of  the  experimental 
knowledge  furnished  by  later  research.  But  his  three  primary 
laws  have  not  been  subverted,  but  rather  corroborated  by  all 
the  results  of  empirical  observation.  They  were:  1st,  That 
the  infinite  space  of  the  infinite  universe,  everywhere,  contains 
matter.  He  believed  that  empty  space  is  a  fictitious  abstraction 
— ^in  other  words,  that  there  is  no  such  entity  as  empty  space. 
He  denied  the  existence  either  of  the  inane^  the  vacuum^  or  of 
indivisible  atoms.  In  this  he  joined  issue  sharply  with  the 
Lucretian  philosophy;  and  that  he  was  right  all  true  science 
avouches.  2d,  That  all  matter  is  fundamentally  endowed  with 
the  property  of  inertia — i,  e.,  of  continuing  in  the  same  state 
(whether  rest  or  motion)  until  tliis  state  is  changed  by  para- 
mount force.  3d,  Thdt  simple  or  elementary  motion  is  always 
in  a  straight  line. 

Holding  that  all  space  is  occupied  by  matter,  he  consistently 
held  also  that  motion  must  come  from  God,  and  that  the  motion 
of  any  one  particle  necessarily  involved  the  motion  of  all  other 
particles.     Hence  the  movements  of  innumerable  particles,  even 

*  Art.  Descartes,  Appletou's  Cyclop,  of  Biog.,  p.  238. 
«  Encyclop.  Britan.,  Vol.  VII.,  pp.  128-124,  Art.  Descartes.     This  in- 
structive article  is  by  Wm.  Wallace,  LL.  D. 
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if  primarily  in  right  linos,  would  inevitably  result,  sooner  or 
later,  in  innumerable  hosts  of  movements  more  or  less  curved. 
And  these  circular  movements  throughout  deep  strata  of  matter 
would  result  in  vorticesy  or  whirlpools  of  material  partides, 
varying  in  size  and  velocity^  This  movement  would  cause 
comers  to  be  pared  off  by  rubbing  against  each  other,  thus 
forming  spherical  particles  of  larger  size  than  the  parings  or 
dust  rubbed  off;  these  round  particles  would  have  a  centrifugal 
tendency  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  rotation,  while  the  fine 
dust-filings  or  parings,  gradually  becoming  finer  and  finer  and 
losing  their  velocity,  would  tend  centripetally  and  would 
gradually  accumulate  in  the  centre  of  the  vortex,  which  wiU 
have  been  left  more  and  more  free  by  the  receding  particles  of 
globular  matter.  Hence  Descartes  held  that  this  finer  matter 
gradually  condensed  in  centres,  and  became  suns  and  stars, 
while  the  larger  spherical  globules  gradually  formed  the  planets 
with  their  satellites.^ 

Sir  Isaac  If ewton  was  bom  eight  years  before  Descartes' 
death.  He  thus  lived  in  an  age  when  he  had  the  benefit,  not 
only  of  that  illustrious  Frenchman's  methods  and  speculations, 
but  of  the  discoveries  of  Copernicus,  Tycho  Brahe,  Eepler  and 
Galileo.'  His  happy  discovery  and  complete  demonstration  of 
the  law  of  gravity,  which  pervades  the  whole  universe,  displaced 
the  vortex  theory  of  Descartes  by  its  superior  simplicity  and 
methods.  Except  in  the  singular  speculation  as  to  the  normal 
state  of  matter  communicated  to  John  Locke  and  the  £arl  of 

^  Dr.  Wallace  gives  a  full  exposition  of  the  ingenious  vortex  theory  of 
Descartes,  Encyc.  Britan.,  Vol.  VII.,  p.  128. 

*  Tycho  Brahe  lived  from  1546  to  1601 ;  Galileo  from  1564  to  1642 ; 
Eepler  from  1571  to  1681 ;  Descartes  from  1596  to  1650;  and  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  from  1642  to  1727.  Though  Tycho  Brahe  upheld  the  system  of 
Ptolemy,  which  places  the  earth  in  the  centre  of  the  universe,  yet  his  in- 
defatigahle  labors  and  observations,  and  hi^  costly  apparatus,  added  much 
to  astronomical  knowledge. 
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Pembroke,  Sii'  Isaac  Newton  seems  wisely  to  have  abstained 
from  announcing  any  theories  as  to  the  mode  in  which  Gtod 
constructed  the  material  universe,  or  any  part  of  it.  He  con- 
tented himself  with  the  legitimate  pursuits  of  science,  namely, 
the  laborious  discovery  of  /uctSy  and  of  the  latos  under  which 
these  facts  have  necessarily  arisen. 

But  his  example  was  not  profitably  used,  either  by  his  co- 
temporaries  or  his  successors.  William  Whiston,  of  England, 
whose  sad  failure  in  his  attempted  discovery  of  a  method  for 
calculating  longitude  has  consigned  him  to  a  wretched  immor- 
tality under  the  foul  wit  of  Dean  S^vift,  undertook  to  account 
for  the  geologic  condition  and  structure  of  our  earth  by  con- 
jecturing that  it  was  originally  a  chaotic  comet,  which,  after 
eccentric  journeys  in  space,  was  selected  for  man's  abode  and 
caused  to  revolve  round  the  sun.  He  likewise  supposed  that 
the  deluge  spoken  of  in  the  Scriptures  was  the  result  of  a  brush 
from  the  watery  tail  of  another  comet  coming  unduly  near  the 
earth  I  ^ 

The  renowned  naturalist,  Georges  Louis  Leclerc,  Compte  De 
BuflFon,  conjectured  that  the  sun  was  an  enormous  globe  of  fiery 
matter,  and  that,  by  the  stroke  of  a  huge  comet,  enough  of  this 
matter  was  driven  off  to  form  the  earth,  and  impelled  in  space 
until  brought  to  a  circular  motion  by  attraction  and  original 
impulse ;  that  it  was  at  first  surrounded  by  gross  vapors,  which, 
gradually  cooling  and  condensing,  constituted,  according  to  their 
densities,  earth,  water  and  air,  and  that  these  slowly  arranged 
themselves  according  to  their  respective  gravities  round  the 
burning  mass  that  formed  their  centre.     In  his  preface  to  the 

*  Whiston  lived  from  1667  to  1762.  In  1708  he  was  appointed  to  the 
high  honor  of  succeeding  Sir  Isaac  Newton  as  mathematical  professor  at 
Lowestoft,  but  seven  years  later  was  expelled,  not  for  error  in  science,  but 
for  Arianism. — New  Amer.  Cyclop.,  Vol.  XVI.,  p.  894  ;  Irving's  Works, 
Vol.  I.,  p.  47. 
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"  Theca-y  of  the  Earth,"  BufFon  asks,  "  How  is  it  possible  for 
man  to  flatter  himself  that  he  can  unveil  the  mysteries  of  nature 
with  nothing  to  guide  him  but  his  own  imagination?"  His 
own  wild  theory  illustrates  his  question.^ 

Dr.  James  Hutton,  of  Edinburgh,  believed  that  the  whole 
surface  of  the  earth  was  once  covered  with  water,  and  that  after 
dry  land  appeared,  many  successive  deluges  (of  which  the 
Noachic  deluge  was  one)  swept  the  face  of  the  planet  in  whole 
or  in  part;  but  that,  under  the  influence  of  internal  heat,  the 
fertility  and  good  order  of  our  world  have  been  gradually  es- 
tablished.* 

Erasmus  Darwin  was  a  physician  who  carried  his  studies  into 
his  poem  styled  the  "  Botanic  Garden,"  and  into  his  grave  work, 
intended  to  be  scientific,  and  called  "Zoonomia," — ^the  laws  of 
life.  In  the  first  he  personifies  the  individuals  of  the  vegetable 
world,  and  introduces  us  to  all  the  loves,  "gallantries,  amours, 
debaucheries  and  other  topics  of  scandal  of  the  court  of  Flora." 
He  therein  likewise  broaches  the  speculation,  that  in  the  vast 
mass  of  chaos,  explosions  take  place  from  time  to  time  (though 
under  what  explosive  influetices  he  does  not  clearly  explain), 
and  that  by  these  the  sun  and  other  fixed  stars  were  shot  out, 
and  the  sun,  by  his  explosions,  shot  out  the  earth  and  other 
planets.''  In  the  "Zoonomia,"  which  appeared  in  1794-'6, 
Darwin  expressed  some  conjectures  which  his  eminent  grand- 
son, Charles  Darwin,  says  "  anticipated  the  views  and  erroneouB 

'Art.  Buffon,  New  Amer.  Cyclop.,  Vol.  IV.,  pp.  81-82;  Irving's 
Works,  Vol.  I.,  p.  46.     BuflfoQ  lived  from  170.7  to  1788. 

2  Dr.  Hutton  lived  from  1726  to  1797.  Although  Mr.  Knickerhocker 
entertains  his  readers  by  some  witty  shots  at  Button's  theories,  many  of 
them  have  reappeared  in  late  science. — Art.  Hutton,  New  Amer.  Cyclop., 
Vol.  IX.,  p.  400;  Appleton's  Cyclop,  of  Biog.,  p.  410;  Irving's  Works, 
Vol.  L,  pp.  46-47. 

'  "  Botanic  Garden,"  Part  I.,  Cant.  I.,  1.  106,  cited  in  Irving,  Vol.  I., 
p.  48. 
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grounds  of  opinion  of  Lamarck."  Certainly  he  shadowed  forth 
the  notions  of  protoplasm  and  evolution  in  the  words,  "  Would 
it  be  too  bold  to  imagine  that  in  the  great  length  of  time  since 
the  earth  began  to  exist — ^perhaps  millions  of  ages  before  the 
commencement  of  the  history  of  mankind — would  it  be  too 
bold  to  imagine  that  all  warm-blooded  animals  have  arisen  from 
one  living  filament,  which  the  Great  First  Cause  endued  with 
animality,  with  the  power  of  acquiring  new  parts,  attended  with 
new  propensities,  directed  by  irritations,  sensations,  volitionB 
and  associations,  and  thus  possessing  the  faculty  of  continuing 
to  improve  by  its  own  inherent  activity,  and  of  delivering  down 
these  improvements  by  generation  to  its  posterity,  world  with- 
out end !"  ^ 

In  this  we  discover  folded  up,  but  ready  to  be  evolved  with 
time  and  opportunity,  all  the  evolution  theory  afterwards  made 
famous  by  the  author  of  "  Yestiges  of  Creation,"  and  by  the 
interesting  and  laborious  works  of  Charles  Darwin,  and  which, 
in  the  final  teaching  of  the  Christian  Professor  LeConte,  of 
California,  is  as  unsound  as  in  its  origin.  Yet  the  charge,  said 
to  have  been  made  by  Thomas  Carlisle,  that  the  Darwins  were 
"atheists  all,"  is  unfounded.  They  expressly  recognize  the 
Great  First  Cause ;  ])ut  they  make  His  action  that  of  the  clock- 
maker,  who,  having  manufactured  his  clock  with  all  its 
machinery  and  motive  power,  winds  it  up  and  sets  it  to  work, 
and  leaves  it  ever  after  to  its  own  functions.  This  excludes  all 
miracle,  all  successive  creations  of  species,  all  providential 
control.  Therefore  it  is  not  Christianity;  nor  is  it  science. 
The  "  Vestiges  of  Creation"  were  amiihilated  by  Hugh  Miller's 
"Footprints  of  the  Creator;"  and  the  great  Agassiz,  though  a 

*  Encyclop.  Britan.,  Art.  Darwin,  Vol.  VI.,  p.  830.     Erasmus  Darwin 
lived  from  1731  to  1802.     Littell's  Living  Age,  for  December  18,  1880 
contains  an  interesting,  but  somewhat  satirical,  sketch  of  Erasmus  Darwin 
and  his  works.     For  "Zoonomia,"  specially,  see  p.  728. 
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believer  in  evolntion  in  its  proper  scientific  meaning,  rejected 
to  the  day  of  his  death  all  evolution  of  one  species  out  of 
another,  and  believed  that  successive  creative  acts  were  needed 
for  each  new  species,  and  espedaUy  for  the  introduction  of  man, 
the  lord  of  creation.^ 

We  come  now,  at  last,  to  the  "Nebular  Hypothesis"  of 
creation,  which  still  has  wide  currency  in  certain  scientifia 
circles,  although  discredited  in  others.  It  was  first  formulated 
by  the  eminent  German-bom  English  astronomer.  Sir  William 
Herschel,  and  afterwards  fully  developed  by  the  gigantic  labors- 
of  Pierre  Simon,  Marquis  De  La  Place,  who  was  as  great  in 
mathematics  and  astronomy  as  he  was  ignoble  in  his*  private 
and  public  conduct.' 

This  hypothesis  is  founded  upon  the  supposition  that  space* 
before  creation  of  existing  worlds  was  occupied  by  ssriform  or 

*  Professor  LeConte's  article,  "Mail's  Place  in  Nature,"  Princeton 
Review,  November,  1878,  pp.  776-808,  although  written  with  cleamesB- 
and  force,  has  not  improiMd  his  repntatioh  as  a  sound  scientist.  His^ 
evolution  theory  is  as  vicious  as  Darwin's,  and  plainly  points  to  the  pro- 
duction of  man  from  the  lower  ai!kimals.  His  illustration  of  the  evolving 
process  rising  up  through  the  vegetable  world  to  the  animal  world,  and 
through  the  lower  animals  to  man,  by  a  diagram  representing  a  watery 
surtace  tending  ever  to  perfect  level,  but  with  gravity  abolished  and  co^ 
hcsion  only  remaining,  and  then  operated  on  by  some  force  pulling  upward 
against  cohesion,  and  thus  causing  the  water  to  rise,  first  in  a  mammilla, 
a  little  nipple  (representing  the  plant  kingdom),  then  in  a  rounded  button 
(representing  the  lower  animal  kingdom),  then  in  a  globule,  with  a  neck 
connecting  it  still  with  the.  watery  surface,  and  finally  in  a  globule,  or 
bubble,  completely  separated  from  the  water,  and  representing  immortcU 
man,  is  worse  than  puerile.  For  this  bubble,  although  it  may  have  be- 
come *'  individuated,"  instead  of  being  stronger  or  better  than  the  water 
protuberances,  will  be  weaker  and  more  short-lived.  What  can  be  thought 
of  the  science  which  hangs  the  creation  of  man, ''  in  the  image  of  God," 
and  endowed  with  the  spirit  (breath)  of  immortal  life,  upon  such  an  illus- 
tration ?    See  the  diagram  and  text,  Princeton  Review,  pp.  796-798. 

*  Sir  Wm.  Herschel  lived  from  1788  to  1822;  La  Place  from  1749  to 
1827.    Art.  La  Place,  New  Amer.  Cyclop.,* Vol.  X.,  pp.  812-816. 
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nebulous  masses  of  matter.  In  fact,  Sir  Wm.  Herschel  supposed 
it  certain  that  parts  of  these  masses  yet  remained  unwrougfat 
by  the  operation  of  natural  laws,  and  were  seen  in  the  heavenly 
spaces  in  those  mysterious  "  nebulse,"  or  cloud  formations,  which 
even  his  enormous  forty-foot  telescope  failed  to  resolve  into 
separate  stars ;  and  one  of  which  was  so  distant  from  the  earth 
that,  by  his  calculation,  light  ti*avelling  through  space  at  the 
rate  of  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  thousand  miles  in  a  second, 
must  have  occupied  more  than  two  millions  of  years  in  passing 
from  this  nebula  to  our  planet !  ^  Of  course  the  human  mind 
refuses  to  take  cognizance  of  a  distance  so  immense,  and  con- 
siders the  scientific  fact  as  only  tending  to  prove  that  matter  is 
diffused  through  infinite  space. 

Now,  it  is  true  that  since  the  death  of  both  Sir  Wm.  Herschel 
and  La  Place,  Lord  Kosse's  giant  telescope  has  actually  resolved 
some  of  the  nearer  nebulte  into  distinct  stars,  or  galaxies  of 
stars,  and  thus  raised  a  strong  presumption  that  with  higher 
telescopic  powers  all  the  other  nebular  groups,  even  the  most 
distant,  might  be  in  like  manner  resolved.  And,  in  fact,  Sir 
John  Herschel's  observations  on  the  structure  and  position  of 
the  larger  nebulae,  known  as  the  "  magellanic  clouds,"  led  him 
to  announce  as  a  demonstrated  fact  that  "  stars  of  the  seventh 
or  eighth  magnitude  and  irresolvable  nebulae  may  co-exist  within 
limits  of  distance  not  differing  more  than  as  nine  to  ten."* 
These  facts  tended  strongly  to  destroy  the  foundations  of  the 
"nebular  hypothesis,"  and  must  operate  at  least  to  the  extent 
of  forbidding  us  to  assume  it  as  established  truth.  Yet  men  as 
scientific  as  Herbert  Spencer  and  Professor  John  Tyndall  still 
cling  to  it.'     They  insist  that  even  though  every  nebular  group- 

*  Art.  Nebula,  New  Amcr.  Cyclop.,  Vol.  XII.,  pp.  157-168. 

*  Art.  Nebular  Hypothesis,  New  Amcr.  Cyclop.,  Vol.  XII.,  p.  168. 

*     •  Herbert  Spencer  defended  this  hypothesis  in  an  elaborate  article,  West- 
minster Review,  July,  1858 ;  and  Professor  Tyndall,  in  December,  1874, 
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ing  in  the  heavens  were  resolved  into  galaxies  of  stars,  this 
would  not  prove  that  serif orm  or  nebular 'matter  did  not  exist. 
And  it  is  impossible  to  refute  them,  because  we  do  not  know 
but  that  they  may  be  right !  We  are  thus  brought  back  to  the 
conclusion  of  common  sense,  that  science  has  not  yet  discovered, 
and  probably  never  will  discover,  any  better  method  of  creation 
than  that  suggested  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  which  states  the 
fact^  and  gives  us  only  dim  though  suggestive  hints  as  to  the 
mode. 

The  reasoning  of  the  nebular  hypothesis  has  much  to  com- 
mend it.  For  if  we  assume  the  existence  throughout  space  of 
a  rare,  homogeneous,  nebulous  matter,  the  following  changes 
may  be  reasonably  expected  to  take  place,  according  to  laws 
ascertained  to  exist  by  the  most  profound  generalizations :  First, 
mutual  attraction  of  particles  (or  molecules^  as  the  scientific 
may  prefer  to  call  them);  then  repulsion;  then  evolution  of 
heat,  which  invariably  comes  with  the  motions  of  attraction  and 
repulsion ;  then  combinations  at  a  certain  stage  of  condensation, 
followed  by  sudden  and  great  disengagement  of  heat;  then 
lowering  of  temperature  by  radiation  and  consequent  precipita- 
tion of  particles,  aggregating  into  irregular  floating  masses  in 
the  rarer  medium,  just  as  water  precipitated  from  air  collects 
into  clouds;  then  movement  of  e?^  flocculus^  or  little  floating 
mass,  towards  the  common  centre  of  gravity  of  aU;  but  the 
masses  being  irregular,  and  floating  in  a  resisting  medium,  the 
movement  will  not  be  rectilinear,  that  is,  not  directly  towards 
the  common  centre  of  gravity,  but  towards  one  side  of  it  or  the 
other;  and  thus  a  spiral  ?novement  will  ensue,  which  will  be 
communicated  to  the  rarer  medium  through  which  the  flocculus 

writes  thus :  *'  I  hold  the  nebular  theory,  as  it  was  held  by  Kant,  La  Place 
and  William  Herschel,  and  as  it  is  held  by  the  best  scientific  intellects  of 
to-day." — Preface  to  last  Eng.  Edit.,  Belfast  Lecture,  Am.  Edit.,  1876, 
pp.  11-12. 
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is  moving;  and  thus  will  come  a  preponderating  momentimi 
and  rotation  of  the  whole  mass  in  one  direction,  converging  in 
spirals  towards  the  common  centre  of  gravity.^  Having  thu& 
secured  a  spiral  or  circular  movement  of  great  masses  of  normal 
matter  under  the  laws  of  force,  which  come  from  the  Almighty, 
we  have  no  longer  any  difficulty  in  concei\'ing  how,  in  immense 
lapses  of  time,  all  the  phenomena  of  the  material  universe,  stars, 
suns,  planets,  satellites  took  their  appropriate  places  and  actions, 
and  moved  to  "  the  music  of  the  spheres." 

And  although  creation  be  an  eternal  relation  between  God 
and  His  uzotrrafft^,  matter — which  relation  never  had  a  begin- 
ning and  will  never  have  an  end,  yet  this  does  not  forbid  us  to 
assume  that,  in  the  creation  of  any  special  planetary  system 
like  that  of  which  our  earth  is  a  member,  the  Almighty  Spirit 
selected  the  normal  matter  filling  a  certain  space  in  the  infinite, 
and  applied  to  it  the  special  workings  of  force  necessarj'^  for 
making  it  the  system  He  willed.  Assuming  that  the  lately  dis- 
covered planet,  Neptune,  is  indeed  the  outermost  member  of 
this  system,  tlie  space  occupied  by  aeriform  or  nebulous  matter, 
thus  elected  by  almighty  power  and  infinite  wisdom,  would 
have  been,  in  shape,  nearly  a  sphere,  having  a  diameter  of 
about  six  thousand  millions  of  miles.  In  this,  by  the  move- 
ments, attractions,  repulsions,  condensations  and  crystallizings, 
which  have  been  going  on  for  millions  of  years,  our  system  has 

*  This  summary  of  the  nebular  theory  is  from  the  article  "  Nebular 
Hypothesis,"  New  Araer.  Cyclop.,  Vol.  XII.,  p.  168.  Kant  is  really  the 
father  of  the  nebular  hypothesis,  but  he  assumed  chaos  as  an  original 
condition  out  of  which  order  was  slowly  evolved  by  the  play  of  attractive 
and  repulsive  forces.  La  Place's  form  of  the  theory  was  that  the  sun 
•  originally  filled  indefinite  space  with  his  fiery  nebulous  atmosphere  in 
rotary  motion,  and  that,  by  gradual  cooling,  planets  and  moons  have  been 
detached.  Herschel  built  his  theory  on  actual  observations  of  the  nebular 
masses  through  his  immense  telescope. — "  Popular  Astronomy,"  Edit. 
1878,  by  Prof.  Simon  Newcomb,  formerly  of  U.  S.  Naval  Observatory, 
DD.  601-607. 
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been  produced,  with  its  vast  sun  in  the  centre,  or  in  one  of  the 
elliptic  ^/c?(?/,  and  with  Mercury,  Venus,  Terra,  Mars,  the  plane- 
toids, Jupiter,  Saturn,  Uranus  and  Neptune  revolving  in  orderly 
course,  governed  by  laws  of  which  the  wise  and  uniform  action 
furnish  to  astronomy  her  sublime  study. 

But  in  ascertaining  all  we  can  concerning  this  system,  we 
encounter  one  most  striking  fact,  or  rather  probability,  i.  e,j 
that  our  earth  is  the  only  one  of  these  vast  worlds  which 
furnishes  the  conditions  indispensable  to  human  life}  The 
sun  was  conjectured  by  Herschel  to  be  habitable  in  its  vast 
interior,  and  that  its  light  and  heat,  so  widely  diffused  through- 
out space,  were  produced  by  certain  luminous  clouds,  diffused 
around  the  magnificent  world  within.*  But  these  pleasant 
dreams  have  been  dissipated  by  the  spectroscope  and  shaded 
telescope,  which  have  shown  beyond  reasonable  doubt  that  the 
sun  is  a  solid  sphere  of  calcium,  iron,  nickel,  cobalt,  zinc  and 
other  matter,  in  a  state  of  incandescent  energy,  utterly  forbid- 
ding the  notion  that,  either  within  or  without,  it  can  be  habit- 
able by  beings  having  vital  organizations  like  man's.'     As  to 

^  No  satisfactory  answer  has  ever  appeared  to  the  facts  and  reasonings 
set  forth  by  Professor  William  Whewell,  in  his  "  Plurality  of  Worlds/'  in 
which  he  insists  that  neither  the  snn  nor  any  one  of  the  planets,  except 
the  earth,  is  inhabited  by  living  creatures  having  the  characteristics  of 
man.  This  work  was  published  anonymously,  but  its  science  and  dialectic 
power  soon  introduced  it  to  the  reading  world.  See  Amer.  Edit.,  1865, 
with  Introduction  by  Dr.  Edward  Hitchcock,  of  Amherst  College.  By  hi» 
lectures  and  publications.  Prof.  Whewell  has  wrought  a  radical  reform  in 
regard  to  the  study  of  the  physical  sciences  in  England.  Prof.  Newcomb, 
of  America,  seems  to  coincide  in  substance  with  the  conclusions  of  the 
"  Plurality  of  Worlds."— "  Popular  Astronomy,"  Edit.  1878,  pp.  524-627. 

*Philos.  Trans.,  1795,  p.  72;  Idem.,  1801,  p.  265;  Nich.  Philos. 
Journal,  I.,  p.  13,  cited  by  Irving,  Vol.  I.,  p.  88. 

•  In  addition  to  the  scientific  statements' as  to  the  terrific  turmoil  and 
heat  of  the  sun  from  Proctor,  to  which  reference  has  been  previously  made, 
we  give  the  strong  words  of  Prof.  Simon  Newcomb,  formerly  of  the  U.  S. 
Naval  Observatory,  Washington  :  "  Its  earthquakes  extend  over  thousands 
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Mercury  and  Venus,  no  animals  with  constitutions  less  resistant 
to  fire  than  that  of  the  fabled  salamander  could  live  on  their 
surfaces,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suspect  them  to  be  less  solid 
than  the  earth.*  Our  satellite,  the  moon,  is,  so  far  as  known, 
a  bare  and  desolate  rock,  having  mountains  and  volcanoes  of 
Btony  structure,  but  having  neither  water  nor  air,  without  which 
it  is  certain  man  cannot  live.  And  although  only  one  and  the 
same  side  of  the  moon  is  fully  turned  to  us,  yet  in  her  changes 
enough  of  that  mysterious  hidden  side  is  revealed  to  our  tele- 
scopes to  show  that  it  differs  not  materially  from  what  we  see 
and  know.' 

Mars  is  the  planet  most  nearly  approaching  the  conditions  of 
our  earth.     But  his  light  and  heat  are  less  than  one-half  of 

of  square  miles  and  bury  its  whole  surface  in  a  chasm  of  liquid  fire ;  the 
craters  of  its  volcanoes  open  widely  enough  to  engulf  the  earth,  and  throw 
up  flames  fifty  thousand  miles  high;  its  hurricanes  sometimes  blow  one 
hundred,  or  even  two  hundred,  miles  a  second,  and  would  instantly  re- 
duce any  terrestrial  matter  they  might  strike  to  a  fiery  cloud." — "  Eclipses 
of  the  Sun,*'  by  Prof.  Newcomb,  Princeton  Review,  November,  1878,  p. 
848.  See  also  his  *'  Physical  Constitution  of  the  Sun,"  "  Popular  As- 
tronomy," Edit.  1878,  pp.  268-269. 

*  We  need  hardly  say  that  if  Prof.  Watson,  at  Separation,  and  Mr. 
Lewis  Swift,  at  Denver,  did,  on  the  29th  of  July,  1878,  while  observing 
the  total  eclipse  of  the  sun,  discover  a  planet  Vulcan  and  another  planet, 
within  the  orbit  of  Mercury,  these  planets  cannot  have  inhabitants  like 
unto  the  genua  man.  Le  Verrier's  calculations  and  predictions  had  shown 
the  probability  of  an  intra-Mercurial  planet.  But  the  discrepancies  be- 
tween the  observations  of  Messrs.  Watson  and  Swift  defy  all  power  of 
reconcilement.  And,  moreover.  Prof.  Watson  was  accompanied  by  his 
wife,  and  Mr.  Swift  was  near  "  a  party  of  enthusiastic  young  ladies,  who 
proved  themselves  quick-eyed  and  delicate  observers."  How  was  it 
possible  not  to  discover  new  planets  under  such  circumstances  ? — **  The 
Recent  Solar  Eclipse,"  by  Prof.  Young,  Princeton  Review,  November, 
1878,  pp.  873,  874,  884-887.  Prof.  Newcomb  is  evidently  sceptical  as 
to  the  intra-Mercurial  planets.  See  his  *•  Popular  Astronomy,"  pp. 
292-295.  His  "  Eclipses  of  the  Sun,"  Princeton  Review,  November,  1878, 
was  written  after  the  supposed  discovery. 

*  Proctor's  "  Expanse  of  Heaven,"  Eng.  Edit.,  1873,  pp.  46-46. 
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those  enjoyed  by  the  earth,  which  are  by  no  means  too  great 
for  the  wants  of  man;  and  though  his  density  is  nearly  equal 
to  the  earth's,  his  mass  is  so  much  smaller  that  gravity  at  his 
surface  is  only  one-half  of  ours.  » His  red  colors  are  supposed 
to  be  land  and  his  green  colors  water ;  but  clouds  around  him 
often  intercept  the  observer's  view,  and  frequent  and  horrible 
snow  storms  seem  to  rage  over  large  parts  of  his  surface.  Hifr 
recently  discovered  satellites  add  very  little  to  the  argument 
for  human  inhabitancy.  We  have  reason  to  think  that  Mars  is- 
not  yet  fitted  for  the  habitation  of  any  animals  like  men.^ 

As  to  the  small  planetoids  between  the  orbits  of  Mars  and 
Jupiter,  they  are  already  nearly  two  hundred  in  number,  and 
the  discovery  of  each  new  one  is  said  to  be  the  signal  for 
anathemas,  "  not  loud,  but  deep,"  from  the  subordinates  in  the 
great  observatories  of  Europe  and  America,  whose  duty  it  be- 
comes to  watch  them  and  calculate  their  tedious  and  distracting 
elements.*  These  small  bodies  seem,  by  reasonable  conjecture^ 
to  be  fragments  of  a  larger  planet,  whose  orbit,  according  to 
th^  analogies  of  our  system,  ought  to  have  been  between  Mar& 
and  Jupiter.  How  this  larger  planet  came  to  be  rent  asunder 
we  know  not.     But  certainly  we  have  little  reason  to  think 

»  "  Plurality  of  Worlds,"  Amer.  Edit.,  1856,  pp.  212-215.  The  recent 
discovery  of  two  moons  revolving  around  Mars,  by  Professor  Hall,  of  the 
Naval  Observatory,  at  Washington,  is  a  very  interesting  scientific  fact, 
and  tends  towards  the  establishment  of  the  probability  that,  after  th& 
lapse  of  countless  ages,  the  planet  may  be  hereafter  fitted  for  inhabitants. 
See  "The  Recent  Solar  Eclipse,"  by  Prof.  Charles  A.  Young,  Princeton 
Review,  November,  1878,  pp.  874-875;  Prof.  Newcomb's  "Popular 
Astronomy,"  Edit.  1878,  pp.  329-831. 

*  This  remark  was  heard  not  many  years  ago  in  a  lecture  delivered  in 
Richmond,  Va.,  by  an  able  astronomer  of  Cambridge,  Mass.  In  May,. 
1878,  when  Prof.  Newcomb  prepared  his  last  edition  of  the  admirable 
"  Popular  Astronomy"  for  publication,  the  number  of  these  small  planets 
actually  discovered  was  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven  I  But  have  none 
been  discovered  since  ? 
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that  after  such  a  catastrophe,  and  with  the  disadvantages  of 
their  separated  existence,  the  fragments  are  fit  for  man's  abode. 

Jupiter  is  a  huge  world,  with  specific  gravity  so  far  less  than 
that  of  the  earth  that  a  large  part  of  his  material  constitution 
cannot  in  density  exceed  that  of  slime  or  mud.  A  very  large 
part  of  his  body  is  water,  so  that  his  seas  have  been  called 
hottowless}  His  heat  and  light  from  the  sun  are  less'  than  one- 
twenty-fifth  of  that  received  by  the  earth.  Yet  we  have  reason 
to  believe  that  terrific  internal  heat  is  working  within  and  upon 
this  enormous  planet.  Storms  of  cloud  and  wind  are  driven 
across  his  surface,  often  for  two  consecutive  months  without 
intermission,  and  at  a  velocity  of  two  hundred  'miles  per  hour 
— ra  rate  to  which  no  hurricane  on  earth  ever  approached. 
Such  disturbances  of  air  and  vapor  can  come  from  nothing  less 
than  great  he^t,  and  as  the  heat  from  the  sun  cannot  be  suffi- 
cient, internal  heat  of  frightful  intensity  must  be  supposed.* 
Assuredly  then  Jupiter  cannot  be  inhabited  by  living  creatures. 

The  able  astronomer,  Proctor,  of  England,  conceding  that  the 
planet  itself  cannot  have  inhabitants,  has  conjectured  that  the 
splendid  satellites  of  Jupiter  may  be  peopled  worlds.  He  sup- 
poses that  Jupiter  and  Saturn  may,  in  fact,  be  auns^  gradually 
growing  cooler,  though  still  giving  out  heat  and  light  enough, 
together  with  those  coining  from  the  central  sun,  to  supply  the 
satellites  of  these  immense  planets.  Hjs  argument  is  rather 
one  of  sentiment  than  of  reason,  and  is  apparently  founded  on 
nothing  stronger  than  the  feeUng  that  systems  so  grand  and 
glorious  as  those  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  ought  to  have  living 
inhabitants  somewhere.  But  the  analogies  of  our  planetary 
system,  and  of  the  earth  and  her  satellite,  seem  to  forbid  the 
idea  that  the  secondary  world  shall  be  inhabited  though  the 
primary  world  is  not.     Nor  have  we  any  ascertained  facts  which 

»  "Plurality  of  Worlds,"  Amer.  Edit.,  1868,  p.  208. 
*  Proctor's  "Expanse  of  Heaven,"  pp.  78-84. 
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render  it  more  probable  that  the  moons  of  Jupiter  are  fitted 
for  human  habitation  than  the  moon  of  our  earth. 

As  to  Saturn,  Uranus  and  Neptune,  the  facts  and  reasonings 
all  render  it  very  improbable — ^almost  impossible — that  they 
contain  inhabitants  like  man. 

From  these  significant  facts  and  arguments,  the  full  force  of 
which  have  been  recognized  only  within  the  past  half  century, 
we  think  two  legitimate  inferences  may  be  drawn : 

Firsts  That  the  work  of  creation,  so  far  as  it  consists  in  pre- 
paring worlds  for  the  habitation  of  beings  like  man — spiritual, 
rational,  intelligent,  and  yet  material — beings  able  to  understand 
and  adore  the  wisdom,  power  and  goodness  of  the  Creator,  is 
not  only  not  completed,  but  is  yet  hardly  begun.  The  universe 
exists  indeed,  but  so  far  it  exists  only  in  its  infancy. 

Second^  That  nothing  in  reason  or  Scripture  requires  us  to 
believe  that  God  completed  His  work  of  material  creation 
throughout  the  infinity  of  space  in  six  days,  whether  those  days 
are  considered  as  natural  days  of  twenty-four  hours,  or  as 
geologic  days,  each  enduring  millions  of  years,  and  then  rested 
for  ever,  to  resume  never  again  the  creative  work.^    The  finished 

'  This  idea  is  founded  on  an  exaggerated  interpretation  of  Genesis  ii.  1, 
2:  "Thus  the  heavens  and  the  earth  were  finished,  and  all  the  host  of 
them.  And  on  the  seventh  day  God  ended  His  work  which  He  had  made  ; 
and  He  rested  on  the  seventh  day  from  all  His  work  which  He  had  made." 
But  in  the  Hebrew,  the  words  rendered  "  heavens  and  earth" — shamaim 
and  aarets — are  the  same  as  those  used  in  Genesis  i.  1,  and  mean  the 
same — i.  e.,  the  firmament  and  the  earth.  And  the  word  TsabcCrriy 
rendered  *'  hosts  of  them,"  even  by  the  boldest  figure  cannot  be  extended 
beyond  "  all  the  inhabitants,"  or  all  that  the  earth  and  firmament  contain. 
Such  is  Gesenius'  view,  (Lexicon,  p.  855.)  The  finished  creation,  there- 
fore, was  our  present  earth  and  firmament,  including  plants,  fowls,  fishes, 
lower  animals,  man  and  woman.  Principal  Dawson,  though  he  believes 
in  geologic  tiges,  seems  to  think  the  "  rest  of  the  Creator"  here  spoken  of 
meant  a  final  cessation  of  all  creative  work,  (**  Origin  of  the  World," 
Chap.  XII.) — an  interpretation  as  unsound  as  the  meaning  he  attributes 
to  hara. 
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creation  of  God  spoken  of  in  the  Scriptures  was  confined  to 
that  which  directly  concerned  His  creature  man — that  is,  the 
firmament  and  the  earth,  and  all  they  contained,  plants,  flowers^ 
fruits,  fowls,  fishes,  lower  animals  and  man.  From  this  creation 
God  rested;  hence  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  new 
species^  either  of  vegetables  or  animals,  have  ever  since  appeared 
on  the  earth,  although  new  varieties,  rac^s  and  mixed  blood  strains 
have  frequently  appeared.  And  certainly  the  lesson  of  rest  which 
God  has  thus  given  to  man,  and  which  His  inspired  Word  has 
since  taught  us  to  observe,  is  equally  benevolent  and  equally 
obligatory,  whether  we  regard  the  days  of  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis  as  enduring  twenty-four  hours  or  millions  of  years. 

From  all  the  foregoing  considerations,  it  is  reasonable  to 
conclude  that,  although  God  may  not  be  engaged  in  all  parts 
of  infinite  space,  at  all  times,  in  carrying  on  works  of  creation 
— ^although,  for  reasons  hidden  in  the  infinite  depths  of  His 
own  wisdom  and  goodness,  He  may  elect  to  adorn  parts  of 
infinite  space  with  planetary  systems,  and  from  one  of  those 
systems  may  elect  to  finish  one  world  such  as  ours,  and  to 
finish  in  it  the  whole  creative  system  of  being  applicable  to  it, 
yet  the  work  of  creation  is  an  eternal  work.  The  relation  the 
Divine':Worker  holds  to  matter  is  an  eternal  relation.  Thei'e 
never  was  a  time  when  He  was  not  active  in  creation  some- 
where in  space.  And  from  all  eternity,  creations  worthy  of 
the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God,  and  manifestations  of  His 
power,  have  been^in  existence,  beginning,  in  progress,  completed, 
disorganized,  changed,  renewed,  as  His  almighty  will,  exercised 
in  harmony  with  His  infinite  and  immutable  attributes,  has 
elected. 

That  this  is  so  will  farther  appear  from  the  consideration  we 
now  propose  to  give  to  one  of  the  most  glorious  and  sublime 
of  all  the  creations  of  God,  and  one  as  eternal  as  sublime.  This 
creation  is  Light. 
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What  light  is  we  may  not  be  able  to  discover,  even  after  all 
the  science  of  the  world  has  been  intent  upon  the  investigation 
for  six  thousand  years.  But  whatever  it  may  be,  this  we 
certainly  know,  that  where  light  is  not  darkness  is.  And^  there- 
fore, we  know  assuredly  that  God  has  never  been  without  light. 
The  words  of  the  inspired  John  are  not  only  figuratively,  but 
literally,  true:  "God  is  light,  and  in  Him  is  no  darkness  at 
all."  ^  The  very  fact  that  these  words  apply  to  the  moral  purity 
and  truth  of  God  increases  the  certainty  that  the  material 
manifestation  which  we  call  light  was  never  absent  from  the 
Divine  Being.  For  the  metaphor  would  never  have  been  ap- 
propriate had  God  been  without  the  glorious  presence  on  which 
it  is  based. 

It  is  impossible  to  form  any  worthy  conception  of  God  as 
dwelling  through  eternal  ages  in  materiial  darkness,  surrounded 
by  gloom,  blackness,  horror!  To  rebuke  such  a  conception, 
the  dim  visions  of  the  ancients  would  rise  up  against  us,  sur- 
rounding their  Olympus,  the  home  of  the  superior  gods,  with 
liglit  and  glory,  while  Tartarus,  the  home  of  the  damned,  was 
shrouded  in  cimmerian  gloom. 

But  we  are  not  left  to  reason  merely  on  this  subject.  The 
whole  texture  of  the  teachings  of  inspired  Scripture  confirpis 
the  conclusion  that  God  has  never  been  without  the  presence 
of  light.  His  Word  encourages  our  belief  that  light  is  the 
supreme  material  blessing  of  the  universe.  Hence  we  read 
til  at,  in  the  day  when  truth  and  right  triumphed  over  Haman^ 
"the  Jews  had  light  and  gladness,  and  joy  and  honor;"'  and 
that,  as  punishment,  "  the  light  of  the  wicked  shall  be  put  out^ 
and  the  spark  of  his  fire  shall  not  shine;"'  and  the  instinctive 
prayer  of  faith  is,  "Lord!  lift  Thou  up  the  light  of  Thy 
countenance  upon  us;"*  and  her  ascription  of  praise  is,  "The 

'  1  John  i.  5.  *  Job  xviii.  6. 

2  Esther  viii.  16.  ^  Psalms  iv.  6. 

21 
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Lord  is  my  light  and  my  salvation ;"  ^  and  the  inspired  psalmist 
thus  addresses  God, "  Thou  art  clothed  with  honor  and  majesty, 
who  coverest  Thyself  with  light  as  with  a  garment ;"  ^  and  the 
wisest  ^f  men,  in  his  inspired  teaching,  thus  eulogizes  this 
glorious  creation:  "Truly  the  light  is  sweet,  and  a  pleasant 
thing  it  is  for  the  eyes  to  behold  the  sun." ' 

But  in  the  New  Testament  we  have  something  more  distinct. 
St.  Paul,  in  his  first  epistle  to  Timothy,  thus  describes  God, 
the  first  Person  of  the  adorable  Trinity :  "  Who  only  hath  im- 
mortality, dwelliJig  in  the  light  which  no  man  can  approach  unto ; 
whom  no  man  hath  seen,  nor  can  see;  to  whom  be  honor  and 
power  everlasting.  Amen."*  And  Christ  proclaimed,  "I  am 
the  Light  of  the  world;"  and  when  He  was  transfigured,  and 
assumed,  even  in  part.  His  celestial  glory,  "His  raiment  was 
white  as  the  light ^^  and  in  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  the  city 
has  no  need  of  sun  or  moon,  for  "  the  glory  of  God  doth  lighten 
it,  and  the  Lamb  is  the  Light  thereof."  ^ 

Thus  it  appears  that  we  have  the  full  warrant  of  both  reason 
and  holy  Scripture  for  declaring  that  God  has  never  been  with- 
out the  presence  of  light.  And  if  light  be  matter^  or  a  manifes- 
tation of  matter^  then  it  follows,  by  the  inexorable  laws  of 
thought,  that  God  has  never  been  without  the  presence  of 
matter  manifested  in  light.*  Therefore  matter,  to  the  extent 
of  its  manifestation  in  that  "  unapproachable  light "  in  which 

*  Psalms  xxvii.  1.  *  Psalras  civ.  1,  2.  •  Ecclesiastes  xi.  7. 

*  1  Timothy  vi.  16.     Tho  original  is  as  strong  as  language  can  be  to  ex- 
press the  eternal  dwelling  of  God — fpui<^  otxaiv  aizpofftrov. 

*  John  viii.  12;  Matthew  xvii.  2;  Revelation  xxi.  23. 

*  The  sublime  words,  "  And  God  said,  Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was 
light,"  Genesis  i.  3,  which  attracted  the  admiration  of  the  Greek  rhetorician 
Longinus,  evidently  apply  merely  to  the  introduction  of  light  to  our  world. 
Yet  there  are  alive  some  theologians  who,  holding  creation  ex  nihilo  and 
rejecting  geologic  ages,  believe  that  light,  being  a  creation  of  God,  has 
only  existed  about  six  thousand  years  ! 
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God  dwells,  is  necessarily  eternal.     And  if  this  be  admitted,  we 
have  no  farther  difficulty  in  admitting  that  all  matter  is  eternal. 

Mysterious  and  inscrutable  as  are  many  of  the  scientific 
questions  concenning  light,  we  have  no  difficulty  in  demonstrat- 
ing that  it  is  either  matter  or  a  manifestation  of  matter.  No 
facts  are  known  which  have  the  slightest  tendency  to  prove 
that  light  has  ever  existed,  or  can  exist,  without  the  presence 
of  matter. 

On  this  subject  we  look  in  vain  for  aid  from  ancient  learning. 
The  most  acute  philosophers  of  Egypt  and  Greece  knew  very 
little  of  astronomy,  and  less  of  chemistry;  and  though  they 
made  remarkable  advances  in  some  branches  of  mathematical 
science,  and  applied  its  principles  with  success  in  constructing 
pyramids  and  other  works  of  art,  they  seem  never  to  have  learned 
more  than  the  lowest  forms  of  the  science  of  optics,  though 
light  was  above  them  and  around  them  every  day  of  then*  lives.^ 
They  seem  to  have  contented  themselves  with  enjoying  the 
cheer  of  the  sunlight,  the  glories  of  the  rainbow  and  the 
gorgeous  splendors  of  the  twilight  hour,  without" troubling  them- 
selves as  to  the  mode  of  being  of  these  phenomena.  In  fact, 
we  can  hardly  suppress  a  sentiment  of  compassion  and  surprise 
when  we  think  of  the  nearsighted  and  the  old  of  ancient  days, 
when  the  refraction  and  polarization  of  light  were  hardly 
suspected,  and  double  concave  or  convex  lenses  were  unknown.* 
From  such  epochs  we  learn  very  little  of  real  light. 

^  The  ancient  Greeks  knew  something  of  the  laws  of  reflected  light ;  and 
Euclid  wrote  a  treatise  on  optics,  "ra  oizrixa^  \  but  both  he  and  Plato 
taught  that  rays  of  light  came /rom  tJie  eye  itself,  and  not  from  the  visible 
object. — Henry  Davis'  translation  of  the  "Timseus,"  Bohn's  Clas.  Lib., 
Plato,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  360,  351 ;  Art.  Optics,  New  Amer.  Cyclop.,  Vol.  XII., 
pp.  535,  536. 

^  We  find  no  mention  of  such  lenses,  or  **  spectacles,"  earlier  than  the 
time  of  Roger  Bacon,  who  died  in  12flf2  A.  D.  On  the  tomb  of  Salvinus 
Armatus,  a  Florentine  nobleman,  who  died  in  1317,  the  inscription  states 
that  he  was  the  inventor  of  spectacles. 
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In  modern  times  two  theories  coDceming  light  have  battled 
with  each  otlier,  suppoi-ted  on  either  side  by  emineot  names. 
On  the  one  side  has  been  the  corpuscular,  or  emission  theory, 
of  which  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  tlie  leading  advocate;  on  the 
otlier,  the  undulatary,  or  wave  theory,  first  suggested  by 
Descartes,  afterwards  sustained  hy  Dr.  Hooke  and  Huyghcns 
against  Newton,  and  which  now,  by  succeaaive  experimcnbi  and 
observations  by  the  French  scientisfa,  Foiicault,  Fizeau,  and 
Fresnel,  and  the  Giermau  Fn>foB80r  Eugene  Loimnel,  may  be 
considered  as  the  established  theory  of  to-day.' 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  held  that  light  is  matter,  although  of  in- 
effably subtile  and  a'tlierial  nature  and  perfectly  hri ponderable, 
that  ia,  fi-ecd  from  all  operation  of  the  laws  of  gravity,  so  that 
no  amount  of  light  contained  in  or  added  to  or  absorliod  by  any 
material  object  would  iucroii^e  its  weight.  And  it  must  he 
admitted  tliat  in  holding  light  to  be  imponderable,  and  yet  to 
be  ^natter,  the  great  astronomer  violated  no  principle  of  con- 
sistency or  intuitive  truth.  For  although  Professor  Alexander 
Bain,  tlie  "two  eided"  materialist  of  Aberdeen,  teaulies  that 
"inertia  is  accompanied  by  gravity,  a  peculiarly  material 
property,"'  yet  the  true  science,  wliich  holds  tliat  fofce  is  an 

'  Juhna()ii'M"Turnur'8Clu!i]iiBlry."  pp.  00-61 ;  ChftinWra'"  MUcellany," 
Vol.  X.,  Piirt  2ii,  pp.  14-15  ;  Prof.  WflU'  "  I'riiidples  unci  Applicatioua 
of  Cliomistry,"  lidit.  1858,  pp.  112,  118;  Dr.  Eunmie  Lommt-1's  "Nature 
of  Liglit,"  Iiitunint.  Sckiitifn;  Scries,  Kdit.  1876,  Chap.  XV.  Lommul  is 
profcHsiir  of  phyaica  ill  tliu  University  of  tirliitiguii.  IliH  worlt,  though' 
popukr  ill  ruriii  mill  stylo,  piir])urtH  to  fiivo  the  latest  ruiiuUs  of  optical 
aciaiicc.  Yet  light  reniaiiiBn  myiiCcry.  Dr.  Kniilciiiu,  nf  Ulimgow,  suggests 
an  oecillH/tirff  theory,  n'hich  will  ilispciiHc  with  a  coiitiiiiiout)  niedium  of 
mthor ;  anil  the  during  siiKgestiuii  hns  even  bcoti  made  tlmt  light  may,  liko 
grftvitatioii,  rci/tilrr  mi  infrrval  of  time  for  piissiiig  ln'twceii  worlds. — 
Art.  Light,  Now  Amur.  Cytlup,,  Vol.  X.,  p.  B18.  Hut  this  idea  ia  nega- 
tived by  thousands  of  oliaiT  vat  ions  on  the  eclipses  of  tlio  satellites  of 
Jupitur,  the  aberration  of  fixed  etara,  and  the  actual  volucity  of  tight  as 

led  by  the  apparatnB  of  Foucault. 

'8  "  Mind  and  Budy,"  Intcmat.  Scientific  Seriea,  1877,  p.  125. 
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emanation  from  God,  and  that  gravitation  is  force^  denies  that 
weight  is  an  essential  property  of  matter,  like  extension  and 
inertia.  The  mind  has  no  diflSiculty  in  conceiving  of  matter 
divorced  by  almighty  power  from  the  law  of  gravity,  and,  there- 
fore, imponderable;  but  the  mind  cannot  conceive  of  any  sub- 
stance without  extension  and  yet  material. 

Newton's  theory  of  light  was  formed  in  connection  with  his 
beautiful  prismatic  experiments,  by  which  the  compound  nature 
of  the  ray  of  white  light  was  demonstrated,  and  the  spectrum 
was  made  to  exhibit  the  formula  of  vihgyor — the  violet,  indigo, 
blue,  green,  yellow,  or.ange  and  red,  which  shade  themselves 
out  from  the  three  primary  colors — ^red,  yellow  and  blue.  It 
seemed  necessary,  in  developing  his  views  of  colors  and  of  optics, 
to  assume  the  existence  of  material  particles  coming  from 
luminous  bodies,  and  acting  under  laws  similar  to  those  which 
govern  the  sensations  of  smell — sensations  known  to  be  excited 
by  material  particles  coming  in  the  form  of  invisible  eflBuvia 
from  the  odorous  object.^ 

But  even  in  his  own  day,  and  on  his  own  chosen  battle-ground 
of  the  Cambridge  University,  Sir  Isaac  Newton  found  his 
corpuscular  theory  opposed  by  keen  and  stern  belligerents.  It 
was  objected  that,  admitting  light  to  be  imponderable^  yet  if  it 
was  matter,  its  particles  had  dimensions,  however  setherial  and 
minute,  and  that  millions  of  these  particles,  moving  at  the 
terrific  velocity  of  192,000  miles  per  second,  would  impinge 
upon  the  human  eye  and  frame,  and,  indeed,  upon  all  animal 
and  vegetable  life,  with  fatal  effect.  This  objection  had  immense 
force ;  for  a  series  of  experiments  had  demonstrated  that  light 
is  not  instantaneous,  but  temporal,  in  its  transit  from  one  body 
to  another ;  and  the  conclusion  seemed  inevitable  that,  although 

^  Prof.  Wells'  "  Principles  and  Applications  of  Chemistry,"  p.  113  ;  Dr. 
Eugene  Lommers  "  Nature  of  Light,"  Internat.  Scientific  Series,  pp. 
210-211. 
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not  propelled  by  gravity,  yet  if  emitted  in  rays  of  actual  matter 
through  a  space  of  more  than  ninety  millions  of  miles  at  this 
ascertained  rate  of  speed,  its  momentum  on  reaching  the  earth 
would  give  it  a  power  absolutely  destructive.  Moreover,  the 
ingenious  Huyghens,  by  a  series  of  observations,  "  founded  on 
the  finest  experimental  analysis  of  the  phenomena,"  discovered 
a  very  interesting  law  of  double  refraction  of  light  in  passing 
through  the  medium  known  as  Iceland  spar.  But  because  this 
law  (which  is  now  fully  established)  aided  the  undulatory  theory, 
and  seemed  hostile  to  his  own.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  rejected  it 
without  proper  examination !  ^ 

Finally,  many  years  after  the  death  of  Newton,  the  eminent 
French  physicist,  Augustin  Jean  Fresnel,  brought  to  the  point 
of  demonstration  the  strange  and  complicated  phenomena  of 
double  refraction  and  polarization  of  light  in  Iceland  spar, 
quartz,  tourmalin,  and  other  crystals,  and  proved  that  these 
phenomena  were  inconsistent  with  the  corpuscular  theory  of 
light,  because  they  proved  that  when  rays  or  waves  of  light 
encountered  each  other,  under  proper  conditions,  this  inter- 
ference^ instead  of  increasing  the  amount  of  light  (which  the 
corpuscular  theory  required),  not  only  diminished  it,  but  in 
some  cases  destroyed  it,  and  caused  a  line  of  darkness  to  mani- 
fest itself.  Carrying  out  this  idea,  Fresnel  caused  to  be  con- 
structed an  ingenious  apparatus,  with  two  mirrors  of  black 
glass,  and  certain  screws  and  hinges,  by  means  of  which  he  was 
able  to  project  two  cones  of  reflected  light  simultaneously  upon 
the  same  spot  of  a  screen,  but  from  opposing  directions.  Im- 
mediately dark  Ihies  appeared  on  the  screen  at  the  points  of 
interference;  but  when  one  of  the  reflecting  mirror-surfaces 
was  covered,  these  dark  lines  disappeared,  and  only  an  illuminated 
area  was  visible.' 

*  Art.  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  New  Amer.  Cyclop.,  Vol.  XII.,  p.  820. 

•  This  experiment  is  fully  described  and  illustrated  in  Lommers  "  Nature 
of  Light,"  Internat.  Scientific  Series,  Edit.  1876,  pp.  207-218. 
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From  the  time  when  these  discoveries  and  experiments  of 
Fresnel  were  made  known,  the  wave  theory  has  been  steadily 
gaining  gi'ound,  until  now  it  must  be  considered  as  the  received 
hypothesis  of  science  as  to  the  nature  and  transmission  of  Ught. 
We  will  seek  briefly  to  explain  it. 

This  undulatory  theory  supposes  that  the  phenomena  attend- 
ing sight  are  not  like  those  attending  the  sense  of  tsvielU  but 
are  rather  like  those  attending  the  sense  of  hearing.  We  hear 
sounds,  not  by  the  entrance  of  material  particles  into  the  ear^ 
but  l)y  means  of  motion  or  disturbance  in  our  atmosphere,  which 
manifests  itself  in  undulations  or  waves^  that  finally  reach  the 
tympanum  of  the  ear  and  communicate  the  sensation  of  sound. 
This  transference  of  motion  takes  place  mediately^  that  is^ 
through  an  elastic  medium,  in  which  the  body  originally  in 
motion  excites  a  vibratory  movement  that  is  propagated  in 
wai'^es^  it  may  be  to  a  great  distance,  without  a  particle  of  the 
orig'mally  moving  hody  itself,  or  any  portion  of  the  propagating 
medium^  moving  from  its  original  position  to  any  considerable 
extent.     This  process  is  called  undulatory  movement.' 

Such  is  believed  to  be  the  mode  in  which  light  from  the  sun, 
agitating  and  exciting  waves  of  inconceivable  rapidity  in  the 
intervening  medium,  moves  to  our  earth  and  blesses  us  with  its 
presence.  This  theory  is  found  to  explain  all  the  phenomena 
of  color,  of  reflection,  of  refraction,  of  interference  and  of 
polarization  which  have,  thus  far,  in  scientific  experience,  been 
proved  to  exist.  And  it  is  free  from  the  very  grave  objections 
applicable  to  the  corpuscular  theory.  Nevertheless,  so  long 
had  the  theory  of  rays  and  the  language  proper  to  it  been  used, 
and  so  convenient  was  it  found,  that  the  terms  of  this  theory 

^  Dr.  Eugene  Lommel  very  lucidly  explains  and  illustrates  this  subject. 
— ''  Nature  of  Light,"  Internat.  Scientific  Series,  p.  210.  See  also  Prof. 
Wells'  *'  Principles  of  Chemistry,"  p.  118  ;  Art.  Light,  New  Amer.  Cyclop., 
Vol.  X.,  p.  518. 
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are  still  in  common  use,  and  seem  little  disposed  to  abandon  the 
field. 

But  whether  we  adopt  the  corpuscular  or  the  wave  theory,  it 
remains  equally  certain  that  tlie  presence  of  light  infallibly 
indicates  the  presence  of  matter.  "  Ohne  Phosphor^  kein 
Gedanke^^ — loithout  phosphorus^  no  thought — is  the  rash  saying 
of  a  German  materialist,  quoted  by  Professor  Tyndall,  with 
the  admission,  however,  that  this  may  or  may  not  be  true,  and 
that  the  problem  of  tlie  connection  of  body  and  soul  is  as  in- 
soluble in  its  modern  form  as  it  was  in  pre-scientilic  ages.^  The 
German  was  illogical,  because,  although  phosphorus  is  an  in- 
variable constituent  of  the  human  brain,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
thought^  for  divine  thought  existed  before  phosphorus  was  ever 
made  as  a  material  element.  But  without  matter^  no  light  is  a 
scientific  truth,  establislied  by  all  the  ascertained  facts  of  the 
universe  which  relate  to  the  subject. 

If  the  theory  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  be  adopted,  the  question 
is  of  course  ended ;  for  that  tlieory  assimies  that  light  is  viatterj 
and  erects  all  its  structures  upon  that  basis. 

But  if  we  adopt  the  wave  theory,  which  seems  better  sus- 
tained by  fact  and  reason,  we  are  still  driven  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  presence  of  matter  is  indispensable  to  the  manifestation 
of  light.  And  we  must  J)ear  in  mind  that,  in  the  necessary 
essence  of  tilings,  light  xminanifestetl  is  not  light  at  all.  Some 
things  may  really  exist  though  not  manifested  to  man;  but 
nothing  exists  which  is  not  manifested  either  to  God  or  to  man. 

And  with  reverence  we  are  compelled  to  declare,  from  prin- 
ciples of  impossibility  already  established,  that  light,  if  not 
manifested  to  God,  is  not  light  at  all;  and  if  manifested,  then 
the  very  presence  of  light  indicates  the  presence  of  matter. 
No  wisdom  less  than  Divine  uttered  those  words,  "Neither  do 

*  Lectuie  on  Scientific  Materialism,  Appendix  to  Belfast  Address,  pp. 
16-117. 
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men  light  a  candle  and  put  it  under  a  bushel,  but  on  a  candle- 
stick, and  it  giveth  light  unto  all  that  are  in  the  house."  "  The 
light  of  the  body  is  the  eye :  if  therefore  thine  eye  be  single, 
thy  whole  body  shall  be  full  of  light.  But  if  thine  eye  be  evil, 
thy  whole  body  shall  be  full  of  darkness.  If  therefore  the 
light  that  is  in  thee  be  darkness,  how  great  is  that  darkness !"  ^ 
There  is  a  depth  of  meaning  in  these  passages  which  may  escape 
superficial  thought.  They  authorize  us  to  believe  that  light 
not  manifested  is  as  though  it  were  not,  and  that  God  has  never 
been  without  the  presence  of  this  glorious  creation,  of  which 
the  presence  is  the  symbol  of  holiness  and  purity,  as  its  absence 
is  the  symbol  of  depravity  and  sin. 

That  the  existence  of  light  indicates  the  existence  of  matter 
seems  to  be  proved  by  the  following  arguments : 

1.  The  wave  theory  requires  the  existence  of  a  materialj 
though  exceedingly  aetherial  and  elastic,  medium  by  which  light 
is  manifested  and  transferred.  Without  this  medium  light 
would  not  be.  This  medium  is  not  our  atmospheric  envelope, 
for  that  extends  only  some  sixty  miles  above  us,  and  if  that 
were  all,  we  could  never  have  light  from  the  sun  or  stars.  And, 
moreover,  our  atmosphere,  so  far  from  being  the  only  appropriate 
medium  of  light,  refracts  it,  interferes  with  it,  and  sometimes 
seeks  to  shut  it  off  from  us.  We  are  therefore  compelled  by 
this  theory  to  hold  what  we  have  sought  to  demonstrate  in  this 
work :  tliat  is,  that  through  all  the  illimitable  fields  of  space, 
reaching  millions  of  millions  of  miles  beyond  our  sun  and  be- 
yond the  most  distant  fixed  stars,  there  is  diffused  cethevy  or 
something  far  more  etherial  and  fine  than  aether — ^matter,  per- 
haps in  some  places  in  its  normal  state — ^and  by  means  of  which 
light  reaches  and  blesses  us  from  those  phosphors — those  light- 
bearers — spread  through  the  heavens,  and  which  God,  by  His 

'  Matthew  v.  15 ;  vi.  22,  28.  The  form  of  these  divine  words  given 
by  St.  Luke  is  even  more  striking. — Luke  xi.  88-86. 
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almighty  energy,  supplies  from  eternity  with  the  forces  needed 
to  make  them  self-luminous.^  To  us  the  chief  of  these  is  the 
sun ;  the  assistants  ai'e  the  fixed  stars,  each  of  which  is  probably 
a  sun.  And  by  means  of  reflection,  the  moon  and  planets  aid 
in  the  work  of  beauty  and  glory  which  God  has  wrought  for 
our  earthly  home. 

2.  Light  is  invariably  manifested  by  matter^  when  that  matter 
is  intensely  elevated  iir  temperature — in  other  words,  intensely 
wrought  upon  by  force — ^and  is  never  thus  manifested  without 
matter.  It  had  long  been  known  that  all  solid  matter,  and 
especially  all  metallic  substances,  when  intensely  heated,  emit 
light — become  self-luminous;'  but  it  remained  for  modem  ex- 
periment to  prove  that  "  every  form  of  matter,"  whether  solid, 
liquid  or  gaseous,  whether  earth,  water  or  air,  "  when  sufticiently 
heated,  has  the  power  of  emitting  rays  of  light,  and  thus  be- 
comes self-luminous."'  Therefore,  so  far  as  we  have  any 
knowledge  from  any  source,  we  are  able  to  say  that  light  is  a 
manifestation  of  matter,  and  has  never  been  manifested  without 

^  "  As  the  view  that  light  is  itself  a  material  substance  is  set  aside,  and 
it  is  regarded  as  an  undulatory  movement,  it  becomes  necessary  to  admit 
the  existence  of  a  material  \\\  which  the  waves  of  light  can  propagate 
themselves.  The  air  in  which  the  waves  of  sound  spread  cannot  be  co- 
incidently  the  carrier  of  luminous  waves,  for  it  only  forms  a  thin  invest- 
ment around  our  earth,  and  perhaps  other  heavenly  bodies ;  whilst  in  the 
immeasurable  depths  of  space,  through  which  the  light  of  the  sun  and 
the  fixed  stars  reaches  us,  no  air  is  present.  It  must,  therefore,  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  universe  is  filled  with  an  elastic  material,  which  is  so 
rarified  that  it  opposes  no  appreciable  resistance  to  the  movement  of  the 
heavenly  bodies.  This  attenuated  elastic  matter  is  called  *ajther.*" — 
Lommel's  "  Nature  of  Light,"  Internat.  Scientific  Series,  Chap.  XV.,  p. 
218.     Italics  ours. 

«  '*  All  solid  substances,  heated  to  about  977°  F.,  begin  to  emit  light, 
and  are  then  said  to  be  incandescent." — Art.  Light,  New  Amcr.  Cyclop. ^ 
Vol.  X.,  p.  514. 

•  Lommel's  *'  Nature  of  Light,*'  Internat.  Scientific  Series,  Edit.  1876, 
p.  2. 
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matter.  If  it  be  insisted  that  God,  by  His  omnipotence,  may 
have  created  light  without  matter,  then  we  answeir  that  there  is 
nothing  in  revelation  and  nothing  in  reason  to  justify  any  such 
assumption;  for  the  holy  Scriptures,  whenever  they  speak  of 
light  literally,  and  not  metaphorically,  connect  it  with  the  ex- 
istence of  matter,  and  speak  of  it  as  a  creation  of  God,  just  as 
is  all  the  material  universe.  And  every  fact  known  to  reason 
assures  her  that  aU  matter,  when  heated  to  intensity,  emits  light, 
and  that  without  matter  light  does  not  exist. 

3.  The  fact  that  every  ray  of  light,  however  attenuated  and 
however  dazzlingly  white  it  may  appear,  is  susceptible,  hy 
material  instruments^  of  being  decomposed  and  resolved  into 
seven  rays  or  pencils,  each  of  different  color ^  is  strong  evidence 
that  matter  is  the  necessary  substratum oi  light;  for  we  cannot, 
by  any  effort  of  mind,  divorce  the  idea  of  color  from  the  idea 
of  matter  of  some  kind  in  which  this  property  or  accident  of 
color  inheres.  And  hence  color  is  properly  reckoned  as,  either 
primarily  or  secondarily,  a  necessary  intuition  arising  when  the 
mind  considers  matter.  Professor  Bain  accurately  says: 
"  Color  is  a  truly  material  property ;  it  cannot  attach  to  a 
feeling,  properly  so  called,  a  pleasure  or  a  pain." '  And  sounder 
metaphysicians  than  Bain  are  equally  distinct  in  regarding 
color  as  essentially  and  fundamentally  an  idea  never  attached 
to  auglit  save  vxatter?  To  suppose  that  light,  which  gives  color 
to  everything  else,  has  yet  no  color  itself,  is  to  suppose  an  effect 
greater  than  its  cause^  which  is  unphilosophical. 

4.  The  fact  that  all  rays  of  light,  when  passing  obliquely 
from  one  material  medium  unto  another  of  different  density, 

>  "  Mind  and  Body,"  Internat.  Scientific  Series,  Edit.  1877,  p.  125. 

*  The  scientific  definition  of  color  is :  "  One  of  those  simple  and  ohvious 
qualities  of  physical  objects^  as  perceived  by  us,  which  can  only  be  de- 
fined by  its  synonyms,  hue,  dye,  &c. — Art.  Color,  New  Amer.  Cyclpp., 
Vol.  v.,  p.  494.  See  Wight's  edition  of  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton's  Philosophy, 
pp.  318-372. 
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Are  refracted — that  is,  deflected  from  the  straight  path  thereto- 
fore travelled  into  a  path  forming  a  distinct  angle  with  the 
original  line — is  farther  evidence  that  light  is  inseparably  related 
to  matter.  And  the  double  refraction,  interference  and  polar- 
ization  of  light,  which  have  been  subjects  of  so  much  skilful 
observation  from  the  days  of  Huyghens  and  Fresnel  to  the 
present  time,  are  added  proofs  of  the  same  fact;  for  all  these 
phenomena  occur  only  when  material  conditions  are  present, 
and  the  very  words,  refraction^  reflection,  polarization,  indicate 
material  changes  in  the  course  of  the  ray.  Without  the 
presence  of  matter,  it  would  be  just  as  absurd  to  say  that  light 
is  refracted  and  takes  another  course  as  it  would  be  to  say  that 
a  man  walking  along  a  road  has  turned  into  another  road,  when 
there  was  7io  othei'  road^  or  no  material  substratum,  on  which 
he  could  walk.' 

5.  The  perfectly  ascertained  fact  that  light  is  not  instantaneous 
in  its  transit  from  one  material  point  \o  another,  but  occupies 
some  measurable  period  of  time  in  its  passage,^  furnishes  an 
argument  for  its  material  conditions  which  seems  to  be  un- 
answerable. The  force  of  gravity ^  which  is  the  direct  operation 
of  an  everywhere  present  God,  requires  no  measurable  time  in 
passing  between  the  most  distant  points  of  the  material  universe. 
The  attraction  of  the  sun  on  tlie  earth  is  instantaneous;  it 
<5annot  be  measured  in  time ;  time  is  not  an  element  entering 
into  it,  because  gravity  is  not  a  creature^  but  a  force  coming 
directly  from  the  eternal  mind,  who  is  paramount  to  all  succes- 
sion of  time.^     But  it  is  certain  that  light  requires  rather  more 

*  "  The  rate  with  which  light  travels  has  been  measured  in  several 
ways,  and  no  question  can  remain  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  result.  It  is 
certain  light  does  not  travel  at  a  greater  rate  than  about  190,000  miles 
per  second." — Proctor's  "  Expanse  of  Heaven,"  London  Edit.,  1878,  p.  202. 

The  able  and  devout  astronomer,  Richard  A.  Proctor,  demonstrates 
that  the  action  of  gravity  is,  necessarily,  millions  of  times  more  rapid  than 
that  of  light,  and  adds  the  significant  words,  "  even  if  it  do  not  travel  wUh 
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than  eight  minutes  to  travel  from  the  sun  to  our  earth;  and 
requh*es  about  twenty  years  to  travel  from  the  huge  fixed  star 
Sirius  to  our  earth!  Now,  if  light  were  not  an  adjunct  or 
manifestation  of  matter,  it  would  not  be  thus  subject  to  the 
inseparable  conditions  of  matter,  one  of  which  is.  the  necessity 
for  thne  in  transit  from  one  point  in  space  to  another  point. 
If  light  were  only  a  force  coming  from  the  eternal  mind,  it 
might  act  without  intervals  or  succession  of  time  between  the 
most  distant  points  of  the  material  universe ;  but  it  does  not 
so  act. 

By  all  these  ascertained  facts,  and  the  sound  logical  results 
coming  from  them,  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  presence 
of  light  indicates  with  certainty  the  presence  of  matter.  And  as 
God  "  dwelleth  in  light,"  and  has  been  invested  with  light  from 
all  eternity,  and  yet  sovereignly  claims  light  a^  His  creation,, 
it  follows  that  from  all  eternity  matter  has  existed  as  the 
u::o(7Ta(n'i — the  substratum  of  the  dwelling  of  God.* 

God  is  indeed  everywhere.  He  fills  immensity  with  His 
presence.  Not  only  in  every  part  of  His  material  creations,, 
but  in  every  part  of  illimitable  space  He  is.  Yet  the  fact  of 
the  Divine  ubiquity  by  no  means  forbids  us  to  believe  that,  in 
some  elected  region  of  space,  He  may  have  His  own  peculiar 
dwelling.  » 

infinite  velocity,  as  some  philosophers  suppose." — "  Expanse  of  Heaven," 
p.  207.  It  is  cheering  to  know  that  "  some  philosophers"  are  beginning 
to  recognize  that  force  is  from  God. 

^  Milton's  sublime  apostrophe  to  light  ia  far  more  accurate  in  science- 
and  in  theology  than  some  of  his  prose  teachings : 

**  Hail,  holy  light  I  ofifspring  of  heaven  first  bor«, 
Or  of  the  Eternal,  co-eternal  beam, 
May  I  express  thee  unblamed?     Since  God  is  Light, 
And  never  but  in  unapproachdd  light 
Dwelt  from  eternity,  dwelt  then  in  thee, 
Bright  effluence  of  bright  essence  increate," 

— "  Paradise  Lost,"  Book  III.,  lines  1-6.^ 
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And  when  we  contemplate  the  matchless  beaaty  and  glory 
with  which  He  is  able,  by  His  created  light,  to  bless  oar  humble 
homes  in  this  lower  world — the  colors  of  the  rainbow,  not  seen 
merely  in  the  prismatic  arch  thrown  over  the  firmament  by  the 
san's  rays  dispersed  by  drops  of  rain,  but  flashing  in  thousands 
of  shells  and  crystals,  the  gorgeous  paintings  in  cloud  and  sky 
spread  over  east  and  west  in  morning  and  evening,  and  meeting 
the  eye  and  the  imagination  in  forms  of  serene  loveliness,  whicdi 
invite  our  thou^jhts  to  heaven,  we  mav  conceive  some  faint  idea 
of  that  celestial  dwelling  of  light  and  glory  in  which  the  elected 
home  of  God  consists. 

To  this  dwelling  we  are  now  seeking,  with  profound  humility 
and  reverence,  to  approach.  That  it  is  "unapproachable" — 
ar.oittt'.zi*'^ — by  unaided  man  is  most  true ;  but  the  Spirit  of  God, 
proceeding  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  has,  in  measure  suited 
to  our  weakness,  removed  the  veil,  and  enabled  us  to  look,  not 
on  the  Father,  but  on  the  Son  of  God. 


« . 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE    SON    OF   GOD. 

EEASON  is  competent  to  teach  man  that  there  is  a  God, 
and  to  teach  much  of  His  necessarily  spiritual  being  and 
of  His  attributes ;  but  concerning  the  mode  of  His  being,  and 
the  mysteries  investing  Him  from  eternity  and  veiling  Him 
from  unenlightened  human  ken,  reason  can  teach  nothing  except 
the  absolute  necessity  for  revelation ;  and  this  revelation  we 
have  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  given  to  us  from  time  to  time  by 
''  holy  men  of  God,  who  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy 
Ghost." ' 

It  does  not  enter  into  the  plan  of  this  work  to  demonstrate 
the  authority  and  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  That  task 
has  long  been  done ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  active  hostility 
of  three  thousand  years  in  every  form  of  objection  that  the 
unrenewed  human  soul  could  devise,  the  Bible  endures,  a  stand- 
ing miracle,  a  book  not  like  other  books,  a  work  manifestly 
above  the  utmost  powers  of  man,  and  supplying  by  its  own 
internal  light  the  deepest  needs  of  the  human  soul.  To  this 
source  of  light  we  must  look  in  order  dimly  to  see  through  the 
solemn  veil  which  hangs  over  Eternal  Being. 

Yet  even  reason  in  her  widest  sense,  and  when  taken  as  em- 
bracing all  human  powers,  thought,  feeling  and  experience, 
apart  from  revealed  knowledge,  raises  a  faint  and  feeble  sug- 
gestion that  God  may  be  a  Father  in  a  higher  form  than  that 
implied  in  universal  fatherhood.     The  paternal  relation,  and  its 

L 

»  2  Peter  i.  21. 
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accompanying  and  inscrutable  mystery  of  generation,  affect  the 
thoughts  of  all  mankind.  Hence  the  happiest  of  heathen  in- 
tuitions conceived  of  the  universal  generative  energy  as  a  diWne 
impulse;  and  Venus,  in  her  most  genial  and  ennobling  forms^ 
was  not  the  presiding  deity  of  lust  and  foul  debauchery,  but 
the  universal  love  pervading  all  nature,  and  urging  all  animated 
being  to  tlie  sacred  duty  of  reproduction.^ 

The  anthropomorphic  spirit,  when  divorced  from  the  restraints 
of  revelation,  is  prone  to  attribute  to  God  all  that  is  found, 
most  glorious,  genial  and  delightful  in  man.  Hence  the  family 
relation,  by  which  a  father  is  surrounded  by  his  wife  and  his 
children,  is  freely  attributed  by  all  mythic  religions  to  their 
gods.  Jupiter,  Latona,  Ceres,  Apollo  have  their  children. 
Even  Pluto,  whose  gloomy  dwelling  seemed  to  repel  all  hopes 
of  a  happy  marriage,  snatches  Proserpine  from  her  earthly 
paradise  and  becomes  the  father  of  the  terrible  Eumenides, 
while  his  beautiful  wife  divides  with  the  fate  Atropos  the  awful 
function  of  releasing  by  death  the  human  soul  l)y  cutting  off  a 
lock  of  hair  fi'om  the  head  of  the  dying. 

And  in  our  own  times,  and  under  the  full  light  of  Christianity, 
we  have  seen  this  same  spirit  perverted,  by  the  German  Ludwig 
Feuerbach,  into  a  deliberate  attempt  to  represent  God  as  not  a 
real  being,  but  a  dream  of  man,  founded  on  his  own  nature  and 

*  Even  the  avowed  materialist,  who  hanishcd  other  gods  to  a  serene 
and  tranquil  exclusion  from  earthly  cares,  is  forced  to  invoke  Venus: 

"  Alma  Venus  1  cneli  subter  labentia  signa 
Quai  mare  navigerum,  quae  terras  frugi  ferentis 
Concelobras,  per  te  quoniam  genus  omnc  animantum 
Coucipitur  visit  que  exortum  lumina  solis. 
Te,  Dea,  te  fugiunt  venti,  te  nubila  C(vli 
Adventum  que  tuum,  tibi  suavis  daulala  tcllus 
Submittit  flores,  tibi  rideut  ajquora  ponti 
Placatum  que  nitet  diffuso  lumine  caelum." 

— Lucretius'  "  l)e  Rerum  Natura,"  Lib.  I.,  2-9. 
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environment  in  time — as,  in  fact,  an  imaginary  being,  projected 
on  the  thin  and  unreal  veil  of  man's  fancy  by  his  own  relations 
in  life ;  so  that  the  relation  of  fatherhood  in  man  has  furnished 
his  dream  with  the  idea  of  God  the  Father,  his  relation  to  his 
own  cliild  has  furnished  the  dream  of  God  the  Son,  and  his 
relation  to  his  wife  has  furnished  the  unsubstantial  vision  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  which,  Feuerbacli  insists,  is  far  older  and 
more  vivid  in  man's  religious  dream  than  that  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.^  To  such  absurdities  may  the  anthropomorphi(j  tendency 
bring  man,  if  not  informed  and  controlled  by  the  Spirit  who 
dictated  tlie  inspired  Scriptures. 

Nevertheless,  if  it  be  true,  as  we  have  sought  in  this  work  to 
establish,  that  matter  is  the  eternal  substratum  of  mind,  then 
arises  at  once  a  presumption  or  mental  suggestion  that  if  God 
sliould  at  any  time  be  pleaded  to  reveal  to  us  as  a  truth  that 
He  has  a  Son,  not  created^  but  begotten^  it  will  also  appear  that 
this  mysterious  and  ineffable  generation  was  an  eternal  genera- 
tion^ because  it  was  the  act  of  the  Eternal  Father,  and  that  the 
element  emanating  from  the  material  though  eternal  or.oaraai^ 
enters  from  eternity  into  the  constitution  of  the  Son.  And 
such  we  believe  and  maintain  to  be  the  teaching  of  Scripture 
on  this  subject,  which  necessarily  transcends  all  human  reason 
and  enquiry.     To  the  Word  of  God  we  now  appeal. 

The  inspired  Scriptures  'plainly  reveal  that  there  is  and  has 
been  from  all  eternity  a  Son  of  God — "the  only  begotten  of 
the  Father,  full  of  grace  and  truth."'  He  is  the  one  and  only 
begotten  of  God.  When  this  fact  is  revealed,  we  have  no 
difficulty  in  finding  for  it  the  sanction  of  reason ;  for  as  God  is 

^  Feuerbach's  "  Das  Wesen  des  Christenthums,"  passim.  It  has  been 
translated  into  English  under  the  title  of  "Essence  of  Christianity,"  but 
happily  has  proved  too  dreamy  to  gain  much  currency  among  people 

wide  awake. 

^  St.  John's  Gospel,  i.  14. 
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one,  infinite  and  eternal,  the  One  infinite  and  eternal  Son  would 
be  the  only  worthy  contemplation  that  we  could  give  to  a 
generative  relation  which,  being  eternal,  tills  all  time,  extends 
beyond  all  time,  never  began,  will  never  end,  and  therefore,  of 
necessity,  admits  but  The  One.  Those  passages  of  Scripture 
which  speak  of  "sons  of  God"  may  not  all  be  easy  of  interpre- 
tation, yet  not  one  of  them  raises  the  faintest  presumption  that, 
in  the  sense  of  the  "  Only  begotten,"  the  "  Well  beloved,"  tlie 
Son  who  is  "in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,"  any  of  these  beings 
spoken  of  in  the  plural  as  "sons  of  God"  were  by  generation 
related  to  The  Son.^ 

That  the  generation  of  this  Son  by  the  Divine  Father  is  an 
eternal  generation  is  taught  in  the  Scriptures,  and  has  been  the 
creed  of  Christendom  since  any  belief  on  this  subject  was 
formulated.  The  confessions  of  the  inspired  Peter,  "Thou  art 
the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God,"  and  "  Thou  art  the 
Holy  One  of  God,"  and  of  Thomas,  "  My  Lord  and  my  God," 
were  incjluded  and  gi'adually  formed  into  the  apostolic  tradi- 
tions which  Ignatius,  L'enseus,  TertuUian,  Cyprian,  Novatian, 
Origen,  Lucian  of  Antioch,  and  Eusebius  of  Csesarea  succes- 
sively announced,  until  it  assumed  the  form,  "We  believe  in 
One  God,  the  Father  Almighty,  Maker  of  all  things,  visible 

'  Genesis  vi.  2  tells  of  "the  sons  of  God"  who  took  fair  daughters  of 
men  as  wives.  Some  fanciful  interpreters  think  these  "  sons"  were  the 
angels  of  God.  Even  Gesenius  favors  this  view,  (Lexicon,  Edit.  1836,  p. 
166),  and  Thomas  Moore  has  founded  on  it  his  rich  poem,  "The  Loves  of 
the  Angels."  But  a  more  sober  and  truthful  exegesis  contrasts  these 
"**  sons  of  God"  with  the  concurrent  expression  "  sons  of  men,"  and  sup- 
poses the  first  to  be  the  religiously  educated  descendants  of  Seth,  and  the 
last  to  be  the  ungodly  lineage  of  Cain.  The  "  sons  of  God"  in  Job  i.  6 
and  ii.  1  were  doubtless  the  higher  angels,  among  whom  Satan  once  had 
a  right  to  a  place,  and  with  whom,  by  Divine  permission  and  for  wise 
purposes,  he  was  allowed  "to  present  himself  before  the  Lord."  See 
Gesenius,  p.  166;  Cruden's  Concordance,  Edit.  1841,  words  "child"  and 


''  sons." 
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and  invisible ;  and  in  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Word  of  God, 
God  of  God,  Light  of  light,  Life  of  life,  the  Only  begotten 
Son,  the  First  born  of  every  creature,  begotten  of  God  the 
Father  before  all  ages ;  by  whom  also  all  things  were  made."'* 
And  being  eternally  generated,  the  Son  is  co-eternal  with  the 
Father,  and  equal  in  power  and  glory. 

But  though  Christianity  has  realized  and  acknowledged  the 
eternity  of  the  Son,  she  has  not  in  her  human  symbols  hereto- 
fore realized  and  acknowledged  that  this  Son  has  been,  not  only 
God,  but  the  God-man  fi'om  all  eternity.  To  this  all-important 
question  we  must  now  attend. 

The  most  exalted  form  in  which  it  is  possible  for  matter  to 
be  constituted  is  the  form  of  man.  The  ancients  knew  and 
recognized  this.  Hence  they  invariably  embodied  their  highest 
ideal  of  the  Divine  Being  in  the  best  and  most  perfect  model 
of  the  human  form  that  their  cultured  imaginations  could  pre- 
sent. On  this  point  there  was  a  striking  consensus  among  all 
the  schools  of  Greece  and  Home,  the  Socratic,  the  Platonic, 
the  Peripatetic,  the  Epicurean,  the  Stoic,  the  Academic.  And 
so  Cicero  puts  this  natural  and  intuitive  conception  into  the 


*  This  is  the  creed  of  Eusebius,  which  his  church  at  Cassarea  had  re- 
ceived from  the  bishops  of  former  times  in  catechizing  and  at  baptism, 
and  which  he  himself  had  learned  from  Scripture,  believed  and  taught. 
See  Dr.  Schaff's  "Creeds  of  Christendom,"  Vol.  II.,  pp.  29,  80.  The 
Greek — Ufto  Travriov  rwv  aiw^iwv  ex  too  Osou  7:aTfw<^  yeyevvTj/ievow — will, 
without  violence,  admit  the  rendering,  "  From  all  eternal  ages,  by  God 
the  Father  begotten."  See  Luther^s  Enchiridion,  2d  Article.  "  Ich 
glaube  dass  Jesus  Christus  wahrhaftiger  Gott,  vom  Vater  in  Ewigkeit 
geboren." — "  Creeds  of  Christendom,"  Vol.  III.,  p.  79.  Athanasian 
Creed,  Ibid.,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  66,  67;  Canons  and  Decrees  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,  Ibid.,  Vol.  II.,  p.  79  ;  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Anglican  Church, 
Article  2d,  Irish  Articles,  Ibid.,  Vol.  III.,  p.  628 ;  Westminster  Confes- 
sion, Cap.  II.  Filius  autem  a  patre  est  seterne  genitus. — "  Creeds  of 
Christendom,"  Vol.  III.,  p.  608.  Isaiah  liii.  8;  John  i.  14,  18;  Dr. 
Charles  Hodge's  **  Systematic  Theology/'  Vol.  I.,  pp.  468-471. 
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mouth  of  his  Epicurean  reasoner,  Velleius,'  and  of  the  Stoic, 
Balbus,'  and  of  the  Academician,  Cotta.' 

When  we  seek  to  analyze  our  conceptions  of  a  perfect 
material  being,  we  find  that  we  cannot  content  ourselves  with 
the  idea  merely  of  size  or  bulk,  or  of  swiftness,  or  strength,  or 
beauty.  A  mountain  is  large,  but  it  is  not  as  large — ^it  does 
not  contain  as  much  in  area  or  bulk — as  the  monotonous  plain 
spread  beneath  it;  an  elephant  or  a  hippopotamus  is  large,  but 
he  by  no  means  excites  our  admiration  (and,  in  a  certain  sense, 
our  respect)  as  much  as  the  horse,  or  even  tlie  tiny  bee.  And 
as  to  swiftness,  the  lightning  is  swift,  but  the  temporary  And 
blinding  flash  is  far  from  giving  us  the  idea  of  perfect  material. 
A  steam  engine  is  strong,  but  when  compared  with  the  inventor 
standing  by  its  side,  the  engine  sinks  into  insignificance.  Clouds 
piled  in  fantastic  shapes,  and  lighted  with  prismatic  colors  after 
sunset,  realize  some  of  our  highest  conceptions  of  mere  beauty ; 
but  we  know  that  they  are  baseless,  transitory,  gone  in  an  hour, 
and  therefore  they  can  never  approach  our  ideal  of  the  material 
perfect. 

It  is  thus  impossible  for  the  mind  of  man  to  conceive  of  any 

*  "  Quod,  si  animantium  forraam  vincit  hominis  figura,  deus  autem 
animans  est,  ea  figura  profecto  est  quae  pulcherrima  est  omnium,  quoniam 
que  deos  beatissimos  esse  constat,  bcatus  autem  sine  virtute  nemo  potest, 
nee  virtus  sine  ratione  constare,  nee  ratio  usquam  iuesse  nisi  in  hominis 
figura,  hominis  esse  specie  deos  confitentum  est. — *'  De  Natura  Deorum," 
Lib.  I.,  Cap.  18,  p.  18,  Lipsiic,  1877. 

*  ''  A  Diis  immortalibus  homiuibus  esse  provisum,  si  erit  tota  hominis 
fabricatio  perspecta  omnisque  humanio  naturaj  figura  atque  perfectio." 
— Ibid.,  p   83,  &nd  2iOMt  84-90. 

'  Cotta  approves  the  Epicurean  theory,  that  the  perfect  human  form 
must  be  attributed  to  the  gods,  but  sharply  criticizes  the  notion  that, 
nevertheless,  these  gods  have  no  interest  in  human  actions  or  affairs. 
"  Quum  vero  deos  nihil  agere,  nihil  curare  confirmat,  membris  que 
humanis  esse  pracditos  sed  eorum  membrorum  usum  habere  nullum, 
ludere  videtur  satisque  putare,  si  dixerit  esse  quandam  beatam  naturam 
*  a»ternam." — Ibid.,  p.  95. 
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material  constituency  more  perfect  than  s.  perfect  human  form. 
It  must  not  be  gigantic,  for  giants  have  always  been  justly 
classed  among  the  monstra  of  the  world ;  it  must  not  be  diminu- 
tive, for  dwarfs  have  always  excited  merely  a  curiosity  akin  to 
contempt ;  but  a  man,  standing  erect,  firm,  graceful,  lithe,  well 
proportioned,  with  shoulders  not  bowed,  but  square  and  easy; 
with  head  not  drooped,  nor  yet  bent  back,  but  raised  and  self- 
poised;  with  eyes  looking  forward,  around,  above; — this  is  a 
material  Being,  highest  of  the  high — the  most  exalted  form  in 
which  matter  can  exist. 

To  this  noble  material  being  the  words  of  the  stoic  philos- 
opher, as  Cicero  has  ^given  them,  may  well  apply :  "  From  his 
perfections  may  be  understood  how  many  and  how  wonderful 
are  the  gifts  bestowed  on  mfen  by  God,  who  first  brought  them 
from  the  dust,  and  constituted  them  tall  and  erect,  that  they 
might,  by  beholding  heaven,  take  in  a  knowledge  of  God.  For 
men,  though  from  the  earth,  are  not  merely  its  colonists  and 
inhabitants,  but  quasi  spectators  of  Divine  and  celestial  things, 
of  which  no  other  genus  of  animals  enjoys  the  spectacle."* 
And  the  Koman  poet  attributes  this  same  supreme  dignity  to 
the  human  form  when  he  describes  man  as  endowed  by  Divine 
Power : 

**  Os  honiini  sublime  dedit,  caelumque  tueri 
Jiissit,  et  erectos  ad  sidera  tollere  vultus." 

Therefore,  as  we  know  that  the  second  Person  of  the  Godhead 
— the  Son  of  God — ^is  now  7/2aw,  has  this  sublime  human  form, 
and  will  be  man  for  all  eternity  to  come,  so  we  do  Him  no 
manner  of  dishonor  in  asserting  that,  during  all  eternity  past. 
He  has  been  Man — God-man — the  highest  possible  union  of 
the  material  with  the  spiritual  that  we  can  conceive,  or  that 
eternal  generation  could  beget. 


1  ti 


De  Natura  Deorum,"  Edit.  Lipsiae,  1877,  p.  86. 
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But  to  this  God-man  we  may  not  attribute  the  weaknesses 
and  limitations  of  finite  beings,  whether  angek  or  men.  "In 
Him  dwelleth  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily. ^^^  The 
word  rendered  "bodily"  expresses  the  idea  of  the  material 
more  potently  than  any  other  adverb  of  the  Greek  language. 
And  the  use  of  the  present  tense,  "  dwelleth,"  indicates  eternal, 
ceaseless  existence. '  And  if  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  can 
now  dwell  in  the  Man  Christ  Jesus,  no  conceivable  reason  can 
be  given  why  it  should  not  thus  dwell  in  the  God-man  from 
eternity.  And  if  the  Godhead  in  its  fulness  dwelt  in  His  body, 
then  that  body,  though  material,  was  endowed  with  all  the 
forces,  powers,  causes  which  Omnipotence  possesses. 

Hence  we  are  prepared  to  find  the  body  of  the  Son  of  God 
freed  from  all  the  laws  of  gravitation  except  when  His  will 
determined  that  His  material  frame  should  come  under  those 
laws.  Light  is  sublimely  rapid  in  its  undulations,  but  the  body 
freed  from  gravity  might  pass  from  world  to  world  a  million 
times  more  rapidly  than  light.  And  this  body  might  stand  in . 
the  midst  of  the  hottest  tire  on  earth,  yes,  of  the  sun  or  of 
Sirius,  and  receive  no  hurt ;  for  its  own  immanent  forces  would 
be  sufficient  to  repel  the  forces  of  motion  which  produce  heat, 
and  keep  them  in  equilibrio  around  it.^  And  such  a  body 
might  walk  on  the  liquid  surface  of  a  lake  of  water  with  as 
much  safety  as  on  solid  ground ;  and  might  pass  through  solid 
walls  and  locked  doors ;  and  might  disappear  from  human  eyes, 
not  slowly  and  gradually  like  vapor,  but  instantaneously ;  and 
might  rise  from  the  earth  and  ascend  to  the  home  where  God 
dwelleth  in  unapproachable  light.     And  all  these  conditions 

*  Colossians  ii.  9.  The  original  is  On  ev  aurw  xarotxet  Tzav  to  TzXr^ptofia 
nyj  OeoTTjTo^  (Ttofiarixw^. 

*  We  have  no  difficulty  in  accepting  such  a  conclusion  as  true  in  science 
when  we  remember  that  skilled  empirics  have,  in  several  instances, 
ventured  to  dip  the  human  hand  (suitably  moist)  into  a  vessel  full  of  molten 
metal,  and  have  withdrawn  it  unhurt ! 
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have  been  actually  met  and  fulfilled  by  the  material  being  of 
the  Son  of  God.  Therefore  we  are  ready,  with  reverence,  awe 
and  assured  faith,  to  believe  the  declarations  of  Scripture,  that 
creation  is  His  work.  "  All  things  were  made  by  Him,  aud 
without  Him  was  not  anything  made  that  was  made."  ^  "  By 
Him  were  all  things  created  that  are  in  heaven,  and  that  are  in 
earth,  visible  and  invisible,  whether  they  be  thrones,  or  dominions, 
or  principalities,  or  powers ;  all  things  were  created  by  Him,  and 
for  Him ;  and  He  is  before  all  things,  and  by  Him  all  things- 
consist."  ^ 

But  although  infinite  power  and  force  are  concentrated  in  the 
Son  of  God,  and  attend  His  material  constitution,  yet  that  con- 
stitution,  being  verily  matter,  is  never  to  be  held  as  existing  or 
acting  in  modes  contradictory  to  the  essential  properties  of 
matter.  His  body  has  a  place — a  ubi — and  it  cannot  be  in 
more  than  one  place  at  the  same  moment  of  time.  It  is  not 
ubiquitous,  as  is  the  Divine  Spirit  of  the  Son.  Hence  the 
doctrine  of  the  real  corporeal  presence  of  the  body  and  blood 
of  tlie  Second  Person  of  the  Trinity  in  the  elements  of  bread 
and  wine,  which  may  be  consecrated  by  thousands  of  separate 
priests  in  thousands  of  different  places  in  the  same  moment  of 
time,  is  false  and  impossible.  Such  a  doctrine  cannot  be  sup- 
ported by  the  assertion  of  miradle,  for  mu'acle,  though  super- 
natural and  requiring  infinite  power,  is  never  wrought,  and 
cannot  be  wrought,  in  violation  of  the  essential  properties  either 
of  mind  or  matter.' 

'  John  i.  3.  *  Colossians  i.  16,  17. 

'  Arthur  Collier  sought  to  commend  his  doctrine  of  idealism  to  Protes- 
tants by  urging  that  it  was  a  complete  refutation  and  overthrow  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  doctrine  of  tranaubatantiation.  For  if,  in  fact,  there  is 
in  the  universe  no  matter — nothing  but  ideas — of  course  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  exist  neither  in  the  elements  consecrated  in  the  mass  nor 
elsewhere.  See  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton's  "  Philosophy  of  Perception,"  Wight's 
Amer.  Edit.,  pp.  299-305.     But  in  order  to  demonstrate  that  the  8am.e 
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Having  tlius  presented  the  liypothesis  that  the  Son  o£  God 
has  been  from  all  eternity  the  God-man,  and  having  given  the 
needed  preliminary  illustrations,  furnished  alike  by  reason  and 
revelation,  we  now  proceed  to  test  this  hypothesis  by  Holy 
Scripture.  To  this  test  we  submit  such  a  question  Avith  absolute 
humility.  If  the  inspired  Word,  by  its  direct  statements,  con- 
nected with  the  reasonable  and  proper  inferences  from  its  state- 
ments, is  found  to  sustain  this  hypothesis,  then  it  ought  to  be 
adopted  and  believed.  If  it  do  not  sustain  it,  then  the  hypothesis 
ought  to  be  discarded.  We  verily  believe  and  will  seek  to 
show  that  scriptural  authority  establishes  it  as  true. 

And  first,  if  the  Son  of  God  be  God-man  from  eternity,  we 
might  expect  to  find  intimations  of  this  sublime  truth  in  the 
earliest  records  of  inspired  teacliing  given  to  our  race.  And 
accordingly  we  do  find  in  the  opening  chapter  of  the  first  book 
of  Holy  Scripture  an  intimation  to  this  effect  so  plain,  when 
taken  in  connection  with  other  inspired  words,  that  it  goes  very 
far  towards  the  establishment  of  the  doctrine. 

After  describing  tlio  progress  of  creation  in  our  earth  and 
firmament  through  the  geologic  changes  necessary  to  fit  them 
for  their  purposes,  and  through  the  successive  creative  acts  by 
which  grass,  herbs,  fruit  trees,  fislies,  fowls,  great  whales,  and 
all  the  lower  animals  were  brought  into  being,  the  inspired  seer 
opens  the  Divine  dwelling  and  permits  us  to  listen  to  a  colloquy, 
in  which  none  could  have  taken  part  except  the  co-equal  persons 
of  the  Godhead:  "And  God  said,  IM  us  make  man  in  our 

material  cannot  bo  in  moro  than  one  place  in  the  same  moment  of  time, 
we  surely  need  not  outra;:e  common  sense  hy  donyiiifr  the  existence  of  a 
stone  wall  and  running  our  heads  against  it  I  It  is  a  sigidficant  proof  of 
the  imperfection  of  human  creeds,  and  of  the  perverse  ingenuity  of  man, 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  absolute  ubiquity  <>f  the  material  ))ody  ami  blood 
'^f  Ohrist  was  a  subject  of  embittered  controversy  among  protcstants  for 
^ars  after  the  Reformation.  See  Dr.  Schaft*'s  "  Creeds  of  Chriaten- 
ist.,  Vol.  I.,  and  Cree«ls,  Vol.  III. 
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imaffe.  aftefi'  our  likeness  :  and  let  them  have  dominion  over  the 
fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over  the  cattle, 
and  over  all  the  earth,  and  over  every  creeping  thing  that 
<;reepeth  upon  the  earth."  ^ 

Now  the  Hebrew  word  which  is  here  rendered  "image,"  is 
Tselem^  which  assuredly  conveys  the  idea  of  a  material  image 
or  model.^  It  is  not  indeed  the  same  word  which  is  used  in 
the  first  given  form  of  the  Second  Commandment,  the  moral 
law  against  idolatry.'  Here  the  word  used  is  Ptsel^  which  is 
properly  rendered  "  graven  image,"  and  which  conveys  the  idea 
peculiarly  of  a  form  or  figure,  material  indeed,  but  carved, 
moulded  or  graven  by  the  handicraft  of  man.  But  the  word 
Tselem  is  used  in  its  plural  form  in  Numbers  xxxiii.  52 :  "  Then 
ye  shall  drive  out  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  from  before 
you,  and  destroy  all  their  pictures,  and  destroy  all  their  molten 
images  {Tsalimey\  and  quite  pluck  down  all  their  high  places;" 
and  in  2  Kings  xi.  18 :  "  And  all  the  people  of  the  land  went 
into  the  house  of  Baal,  and  brake  it  down :  his  altars  and  his 
images  {'Tsilama)  brake  they  in  pieces  thoroughly;"  and  in  the 
book  of  Daniel  this  same  word  in  its  Chaldee  forms  is  nsed  to 
express  the  idolatrous  image  set  up  by  the  King  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and  which  he  required  all  men  to  fall  down  before  and 
worship,  on  pain  of  being  cast  into  a  "burning  fiery  furnace."^ 
The  Greek  equivalent  used  in  the  Septuagint  is  euwv,  which  may 
be  an  image,  or  statue,  or  likeness,  or  portrait,  but  always  con- 
veys the  idea  of  a  material  and  visible  figure.* 

We  cannot,  therefore,  escape  the  conclusion  that  the  image 

'  Genesis  i.  26.  *  Gesenius,  Lexicon,  Edit.  1836,  p.  869. 

^  Exodus  XX.  3. 

*  Daniel  iii.  1,  3,  7,  10,  12,  14,  15,  18,  the  form  is  Tailem ;  in  Genesis 
i.  26,  BltHalimenu — "in  the  image  of  us." 

*  The    exact    words   are    IJotJ^trw/isu   avOpoTtov  xar  eixova    T)/xe7epav. — 
Septuagint,  Lipsia3,  1836,  p.  2. 
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spoken  of  in  this  celestial  conference  was  a  visible  and  material 
image.  Any  other  concjlusion  would  tend  strongly  to  banish 
from  the  Scriptures  the  laws  against  idolatry,  which  is  a  sin  of 
deepest  dye,  dishonoring  to  God  and  degrading  to  man. 

But  there  is  a  peculiar  and  subtle  significance  in  the  word 
Tselefn^  here  rendered  i?nage,  which  greatly  adds  to  the  strength 
of  our  argument.  That  word,  though  properly  rendered 
"  image,"  conveys  also  the  idea  of  a  shadow,  a  shade,  a  reflected 
or  secondary  representation.  Gesenius  gives  tliis  as  one  of  its 
elements;  and  it  is  probably  this  shade  of  meaning  which  it 
takes  on  in  Psalms  Ixxiii.  20 :  "  As  a  dream  when  one  awaketh ; 
so,  O  Lord,  when  Thou  awakest, Thou  shalt  despise  their  imagej^ 
{Tsaliraain).  And  as  Nebuchadnezzar  had  forgotten  his  dream^ 
this  element  may  also  enter  into  Daniel  ii.  31 :  "  Thou,  O  king, 
sawest,  and  behold  a  great  image^'^  (Tsilein).  And  thus,  when 
the  Holy  Trinity  proposed  to  make  man  in  the  Tselein  of  the 
material  body  of  the  Son,  they  meant,  not  that  man  should 
bear  a  full  resemblance  to  that  form  of  ineffable  n^ajesty  and 
beauty,  but  should  bear  a  faint,  reflected  likeness  of  its  Divine 
model.  ' 

But  the  Divine  counsel  proposed  also  that  man  should  be 
made  "after  our  likeness^  The  Hebrew  word  here  rendered 
"likeness,"  is  Dimuth.  It  is  not  the  same  word  which  is 
eniployed  m  the  Second  Commandment;  there  the  word  is 
Thnunah.  But  the  word  in  Genesis  i.  26  conveys,  beyond 
question,  in  its  primary  sense,  the  idea  of  a  visible  likeness  of 
a  material  object.  The  same  word  is  used  in  Isaiah  xl.  18: 
"To  whom  then  will  ye  liken  God,  or  what  likeness  {Dhnuth) 
will  ye  compare  unto  Him  ?"  And  the  inspired  prophet,  after 
asking  this  question,  goes  on  immediately  to  show  its  relevancy 
by  speaking  of  the  "  graven  image,"  {Pesel,  the  same  word  used 
in  tlie  Second  Commandment,)  melted  together  by  a  workman, 
and  adorned  by  the  goldsmith,  and  of  the  wooden  image,  rudely 
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carved  from  a  firm  tree  by  a  man  too  poor  to  have  a  more 
costly  idol.  Thus  the  sin  and  folly  of  idolatry  are  vividly  pre- 
sented. But  the  conclusion  remains  unshaken  that  this  Hebrew 
word,  in  its  primary  sense,  means  a  visible  imitation  of  a 
material  object. 

That  it  may  have  a  secondary  and  metaphorical  sense,  and 
convey  likewise  the  idea  of  a  spiritual  and  moral  likeness  or 
resemblance,  is  perfectly  true.^  But  to  permit  the  secondary 
to  displace  and  amiihilate  the  primary  meaning  would  be  a 
violation  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  language.  Both  may  well 
co-exist.     The  one  does  n/)t  exclude  the  other. 

It  is  a  significant  fact,  evincing  how  little  dogmatic  systems 
of  divinity,  in  their  details,  are  entitled  to  implicit  faith,  that 
nearly  all  professed  theologians  ignore  entirely  the  ineradicable 
material  sense  of  both  these  words,  Tselem  and  Dimuth^  and 
seek  to  confine  the  meaning  of  the  words,  "in  our  own  image^ 
after  our  likeness,"  entirely  to  the  spiritual  and  moral  resem- 
blance which  man  in  his  first  estate  bore  to  his  Creator.  They 
found  their  argument  upon  two  passages  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment, viz. :  these  words  fi'om  Ephesians  iv.  24 :  "  And  that  ye 
put  on  the  new  man,  which  after  God  is  created  in  righteous- 
ness and  true  holiness;"^  and  these  from  Colossians  iii.  10: 
"  And  have  put  on  the  new  man,  which  is  renewed  in  knowledge 
after  the  image  of  Him  that  created  him."  From  these  they 
seek  to  infer  that  the  whole  meaning  of  "  in  our  image,  after 
our  likeness,"  used  in  the  Divine  colloquy,  is  exhausted  by 

^  That  Dimuth^  and  its  near  relations,  Dimiy,  Dimly ou,  may  have 
this  secondary  sense  seems  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  Gesenius, 
(Lexicon,  p.  261)  ;  and  it  ho  appears  by  the  use  in  the  Septuagint  (Genesis 
i.  26)  of  the  word  oixniuxrtv^  which,  in  classic  Greek,  frequently  means 
merely  assimilation,  resemblance — it  may  be  physical  or  psychical,  material 
or  spiritual. 

*  Kat  u(noTr,zt  ny?  aXyjOeta^,  literally  ''the  holiness  of  truth." 
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attributing  to  man  in  his  first  estate  '^  knowledge,  righteoosnesB . 
and  true  holiness." 

Now,  that  this  meaning  is  included  in  the  words  we  gladly 
admit.  And  this  is  all  that  can  be  claimed  for  the  teachings 
of  the  apostle  in  the  passages  just  quoted.  He  does  declare 
positively  that  tliis  spiritual  and  moral  resemblance  is  included 
in  the  image  and  likeness  of  God.  He  does  not  declare,  nega- 
tively, that  no  visible  image  and  likeness  existed  in  the  first 
man  to  a  divine  model.  And  in  one  other  place  in  the  New 
Testament  the  word  ejza>'> — ^image — ^is  used  to  express  the  idea 
of  a  spiritual  and  moral  likeness.  It  is  in  2  Corinthians  iii.  18, 
where  it  is  said  of  true  Christians  that  they  "  all,  with  open  face 
beholding  as  in  a  glass  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  are  changed  into 
the  same  image — ztxatva — from  glory  to  glory."  Yet  even  here 
it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  glorious  resurrected  body  of 
the  saint  may  not  be  contemplated  and  included.  And  it  is 
certain  that,  out  of  the  hoentytwo  instances  in  which  the  word 
euiov  is  used  in  the  New  Testament,  the  true  meaning  in  twenty  is 
a  visible  and  material  structure.^  And  when  the  inspired  apostle 
declared  that  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  who  was  then  assuredly 
God-man,  in  human  form,  occupying  the  mediatorial  throne  in 
heaven,  is  "the  image  of  the  invisible  God,"*  it  is  impossible  to 
construe  in  thought  the  idea  he  intends  to  convey  except  by 
attributing  that  form  to  the  Son  from  all  eternity. 

From  this  review  of  the  meaning  of  the  words  Tselein  and 
Diviuth  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  stxayya  in  the  Septuagint  and 
the  New  Testament,  we  are  justified  in  holding  that  if  a  pious 
and  intelligent  Hebrew,  exercising  sound  common  sense,  had 

*  Thus  in  Matthew  xxii.  20;  Mark  xii.  10;  Luke  xx.  24;. Romans  i. 
28;  Hebrews  x.  1;  Revelation  xiii.  14,  15 — three  times;  xiv.  9;  xv.  2; 
— *    *':  xix.  20;  xx.  4.     Xor  can  it  be  proved  that  Romans  viii.  29,  or 
.ns  xi.  7,  are  exclusive  of  the  material  meaning. 
rrv  guu)v  ruo  Osnu  rou  aofiantu. — Colossians  i.  16. 
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read  the  original  colloquy,  "Let  us  make  man  in  our  own 
Tselem,  after  our  Dimuth^^  he  would  naturally  and  properly 
have  concluded  that  a  material  though  Divine  being  existed  as 
the  model  after  whom  man  was  to  be  moulded.  And  the  same 
natural  and  proper  conclusion  would  have  been  reached  by  a 
devout  Greek  reading  euiova  and  ofKnwfTtv,  and  by  a  fair-minded 
English-speaking  man  reading  "  our  own  hnage^  our  likeness.^^ 
Any  principles  of  interpretation,  not  plainly  taught  by  Scripture 
itself,  which  lead  us  away  from  the  obvious,  natural  and  proper 
meaning  of  the  words  used,  must  be  delusive  and  dangerous. 
We  prefer  not  to  adopt  such  principles  in  this  case. 

Thus  it  appears  that  in  the  very  iirst  chapter  of  the  inspired 
Word,  a  plain  intimation  is  given  that  the  Son  of  God  is  God- 
man  from  eternity.  And  as  we  proceed  in  the  sacred  record 
we  find  this  intimation  confirmed  and  realized  until  the  evidence 
attains  an  intensity  amounting  to  reasonable  exegetical  proof. 

Hebrew  scholars  have  long  noted  the  fact,  that  in  passing 
from  the  first  to  the  second  chapter  of  Genesis,  the  title  applied 
to  the  Supreme  Being  changes  from  Elohim  to  Jehovah — the 
Lord.  This  latter  word  conveys  in  its  fulness  the  idea  of  the 
living  God,  and  is  the  root  from  which  springs  the  sublime  title 
assumed  by  God  in  His  interview  with  Moses,  I  am  that  I  am. 
And  this  inconmiunicable  title  of  Jehovah  is  applied  to  the  Son 
of  God  in  many  passages  of  Scripture,  and  thus  we  have  one 
of  the  strongest  testimonies  to  His  Divinity  furnished  in  the 
Word.^ 

It  is  Jehovah  the  Son  of  God  who,  on  the  model  of  His  own 
eternal  though  material  body,  "  formed  man  of  the  dust  of  the 
ground,  and  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life."  And 
it  was  He  who  caused  a  deep  sleep  to  fall  upon  Adam,  and 

'  Psalms  xlv.  and  ex.,  paesim  ;  Isaiah  iv.  2;  vi.,  vii.,  ix.  ^  Micah  v. 
1-5;  Jeremiah  xxiii. ;  Daniel  ii.  44;  vii.  9,  14;  Malachi  ift.  1-4;  Dr. 
Hodge's  ''  Systematic  Theology,"  Vol.  I.,  pp.  491-495. 
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took  from  his  side  a  rib  and  builded  it  {yiben)  into  a  woman — 
that  is,  a  female  man,  the  complement  and  completion  of  the 
man,  his  refined  and  finished  image  and  likeness,  bone  of  his 
bones,  flesh  of  his  flesh,  united  to  him  for  ever  for  weal  or  for 
woe.^ 

The  attentive  reader  of  the  early  chapters  of  Genesis  will 
not  fail  to  notice  that  the  "Lord  God,"  who  is  Jehovah  the 
Son  of  God,  appeared  to  Adam,  Eve  and  some  of  their  im- 
mediate descendants  in  His  human  form.  He  "took  the  man 
and  put  him  into  tlie  garden  of  Eden,  to  dress  it  and  keep  it." 
He  talked  with  Adam,  and  commanded  him  to  abstain  from 
eatmg  the  forbidden  f niit.  He  brought  the  lower  anintials  to 
Adam  that  he  might  name  them.  And  after  the  fall  of  Adam 
and  Eve  into  sin,  Jehovah  walked  in  the  garden,  and  in  the 
cool  of  the  day  the  guilty  pair  heard  His  voice  as  He  walked, 
and  they  hid  themselves  from  His  presence  among  the  trees.' 
Such  statements  are  inconsistent  with  any  idea  except  a  visible 
presence  of  the  God-man.  And  as  part  of  the  punishment  for 
their  sin,  Jehovah  sent  them  forth  from  the  garden ;  yet  He 
did  not  leave  them  finally.  He  talked  with  Cain  in  reasonable 
remonstrance,  and  even  appeared  to  the  murderer  after  the 
deed,  and  uttered  those  tlirilling  words:  "The  voice  of  thy 
brother's  blood  crieth  unto  Me  from  the  ground."  •  And  Cain 
^'  went  out  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord  " — a  presence  which 
we  cannot  doubt  was  a  visible  presence  of  the  Divine  Man, 
looking  with  majestic  solemnity  and  sorrow  on  the  convicted 
fratricide. 

As  men  multiplied  on  the  earth,  and  increased  in  wickedness 
as  in  numbers,  the  visits  of  their  Creator,  whether  regarded  as 
Elohim  or  Jehovah — whether  as  the  Spiritual  and  Omnipotent 
Father,  who  never  manifested  Himself  except  to  the  Spirit ;  or 
as  the  Son,  who,  in  His  human  form,  had  walked  with  Adam 

*  Genesis  ii.  21-26.        '  Geaesis  ii.  16-19  ;  iii.  8.        '  Genedis  iv.  10. 
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— became  less  and  less  frequent,  until  in  the  days  of  Noah  they 
were  only  made  to  save  him  and  his  family  and  the  chosen  ones 
of  the  lower  animals  from  the  waters  of  the  deluge. 

Nineteen  hundred  years  before  the  advent  of  Christ,  Abram 
was  chosen  and  sent  out  from  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  that  he  might 
become  the  forerunner  of  that  long  line  of  believers  in  God 
without  whom  the  world  would  have  been  a  moral  desolation. 
And  Abraham  rejoiced  to  see  the  day  of  the  Son  of  God;  he 
saw  it,  and  was  glad.^  Wlien  Hagar,  the  Egyptian  handmaid 
whom  Sarah  had  given  to  her  husband,  Abram,  to  be  his  wife, 
fled  from  the  jealousy  and  ill  nature  of  the  older  wife,  she  took 
refuge  in  the  wilderness;  and  there  the  Son  of  God  appeared 
to  her,  and  sent  her  back  to  her  duty  of  self-denial  and  sorrow, 
but  with  promises  of  future  greatness  and  unconquerable  spirit 
in  her  offspring.  He  who  appeared  is  called  the  "  Angel  of 
the  Lord,"  but  He  was  the  "Angel  of  the  Covenant,"  the 
Second  Person  of  the  Trinity.  This  was  the  Son  of  God.' 
He  appeared  in  human  form,  for  we  shall  see  abundant  evidence 
that  the  angelic  form  was  the  human  form,  although  angels 
exceeded  men  in  the  exercise  of  the  forces  operating  on  matter. 
And  we  read  in  the  inspired  narrative  that  Hagar  "  called  the 
name  of  the  Lord  (Jeliovah)  that  spake  unto  her.  Thou  God 
seest  me^  ^  Thus,  in  a  single  narrative,  we  find  that  the  Son  is 
God,  that  His  name  is  Jehovah,  and  that  the  human  form  in  its 
most  majestic  and  glorious  mould  is  His  form. 

And  thirteen  years  afterwards,  as  Abraham  sat  in  the  door 
of  his  tent  on  the  plains  of  Mamre,  the  Son  of  God  appeared 
to  him,  and  appeared  in  His  proper  human  form — as  a  man. 

'  St.  John's  Gospel,  viii.  56. 

^  The  passages  of  Scripture  and  their  teachings  concerning  **  The  Angel 
Jehovah"  are  ably  shown  and  commented  on  by  Dr.  Hodge,  "Systematic 
Theology,"  Vol.  I.,  pp.  484-489. 

^  Genesis  xvi.  18. 
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For  we  read  that  three  tne?i  stood  by  him ;  and  that  ho  ran  to 
meet  them,  and  bowed  himself  to  the  earth.  And  already  one 
from  the  three  had  attracted  his  special  worship,  for  he  addressed 
Him :  "  My  Lord,  if  now  I  have  f onnd  favor  in  Thy  sight,  pass 
not  away,  I  pray  Thee,  from  Thy  servant."  ^  And  yet  we  find 
all  three  of  these  men  eating  of  the  healthful  food — the  cakes 
of  line  flour,  the  butter,  milk  and  cooked  veal — ^prepared  by  the 
patriarch  and  his  wife  and  set  before  them.'  Afterwards  two 
of  them  went  their  way  towards  Sodom,  to  rescue  Lot  and  hi& 
family;  but  one  remained  with  Abraham,  and  He  was  the  Son 
of  God,  tlie  Lord  Jehovah.'  He  was  not  different  in  material 
form  from  the  others;  they  are  all  described  as  7ne)K 

After  tlie  death  of  Abraham,  and  while  Isaac  was  yet  living, 
though  feeble  and  bed-ridden ;  his  son  Jacob  was  taught,  by 
self-denial  and  hardship,  the  path  to  vu*tue,  from  which  he  had 
greatly  strayed.  When  he  was  drawing  near  to  an  interview, 
which  he  feared  would  be  hostile,  ^vith  his  brother  Esau,  he 
sent  over  the  ford  Jabbok  his  wives,  liis  sons,  his  servants  and 
property,  but  he  remained  on  the  farther  bank  of  the  brook. 
And  here  the  Son  of  God  visited  him  in  His  proper  human 
form.  "  And  Jacob  was  left  alone ;  and  there  wrestled  a  man, 
with  him  until  the  breaking  of  the  day."  And  Jacob  evidently 
knew  that  one  able  to  bless  was  wrestling  v^dth  him,  for  to  the 
request  "  Let  me  go,  for  the  day  breaketh,"  he  answered,  "  I 

*  Genesis  xviii.  2,  8.  The  Hebrew  word  by  which  Abraham  addresses 
one  of  these  ?)ini  is  Adonai,  "  a  title  given  only  to  the  true  God." — Hodge's 
**  Systematic  Theology,"  Vol.  I.,  p.  486.  The  other  two  were  angels,  as 
appears  by  Genesis  xix.  1,  15;  yet  they  also  had  the  human  form,  as 
fully  appears  by  the  narrative  in  the  18th  chapter,  and  in  Genesis  xix.  6, 
8,  10,  12,  16.  The  human  form  is  the  highest  possible  constitution  of 
matter. 

*  Genesis  xviii.  6,  7,  8. 

'  Examine  specially  the  connection  of  Genesis  xviii.  13,  16,  17,  20,  22, 
\nd  Genesis  xix.,  passim. 
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will  not  let  thee  go,  except  thou  bless  me."  And  his  prayer  pre- 
vailed. Then  and  there  he  received  the  title  Israel;  "for  as  a 
prince  hast  thou  .power  with  God  and  with  men,  and  hast  pre- 
vailed." And  though  this  Divine  Man  did  not  reveal  His  name, 
yet  Jacob  called  the  name  of  the  place  Peniel  (the  face  of  God), 
for  he  had  "  sieen  God  face  to  face,"  and  yet  his  life  was  pre- 
served.^ It  would  not  be  easy  to  suggest  how  the  material 
being  in  human  form  of  the  Son  of  God  could  be  proved,  if  it 
be  not  proved  in  this  inspired  narrative ;  the  facts  exclude  all 
other  reasonable  hypothesis. 

When  the  inspired  leader,  prophet  and  law-giver,  Moses,  wa& 
elected  by  God  to  be  the  human  instrument  for  delivering  his 
people  from  Egyptian  bondage,  and  for  establishing  institutions 
which  separated  a  peculiar  people  finally  from  idolatry  and  set 
in  motion  divine  causes  that  have  ever  since  been  an  unspeak- 
able blessing  to  the  world,  this  leader  was  made  the  recipient 
of  many  visits  from  the  Supreme  Being,  all  of  them  profoundly 
interesting  and  instructive.  That  the  Son  of  God  was  the 
visitant  in  the  pasturage  near  the  desert  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Horeb,  seems  probable  from  the  fact  that  He  is  first  called 
"  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  "  when  He  manifests  Himself  in  a 
flame  of  fire  out  of  the  midst  of  a  bush,  and  that  He  is  after- 
wards called  Jehovah,  and  I  am  that  I  am,  and  that  this  same 
sublime  title  is  appropriated  to  Himself  by  Christ  in  the  Gospel,' 
and  that  He  talked  with  Moses  as  if  face  to  face.  Neither 
would  the  mention  of  the  burning  bush  necessarily  exclude  the 
idea  that  the  Son  appeared  in  human  form,  although  surrounded 
by  conditions  of  intense  mystery  and  glory.  For  it  is  said  the 
angel  appeared  to  Moses,  and  many  inspired  passages  prove 
that  the  angelic  figure  is  the  human  figure;  and  Moses  wa& 
only  prevented  by  the  awe  and  solenmity,  which  caused  him  to 

^  Genesis  xxxii.  22-30.  *  John's  Gospel,  viii.  68. 
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hide  Iiis  face,  from  actually  seeing  the  form  of  the  Ood-man 
who  spoke  to  him.^ 

In  the  awe-inspiring  scenes  of  Mount  Sinai,  when  there  were 
thunderings  and  lightnings  and  a  thick  cloud  upon  the  mount, 
and  the  voice  of  the  trumpet  sounded  long,  and  waxed  louder 
and  louder,  and  there  was  blackness  and  tempest,  and  so  terrible 
was  the  sight  that  Moses  said, "  I  exceedingly  quake  and  fear,'' ' 
and  all  tlie  people  in  the  camp  trembled,  God  came  down  upon 
Mount  Sinai,  and  called  up  Moses  to  the  top  of  the  mount,  and 
there  delivered  to  him  the  law.  But  it  is  a  significant  and  im- 
pressive fact  that  this  was  God  the  Father — the  spiritual 
representative  of  law,  which  He  has  the  riglit  to  impose,  and 
does  impose,  on  all  His  creatures,  whether  spiritual  or  material, 
and  of  which  all  violations  are,  by  eternal  and  necessary  con- 
ditions, followed  by  suffering  and  punishment.  The  law  on 
Sinai  was  delivered  by  the  ministry  of  angels.  And  though  it 
is  said  that  "  God  spake  all  these  words,"  yet,  in  a  certain  sense, 
sanctioned  by  Scripture,  the  law  was  "the  word  spoken  by 
angels."  *  It  is  not  affirmed  that  the  law  was  given  by  angels, 
but  that  the  people  received  it  "by  disposition  of  angels,"  and 
that  "  it  was  ordained  by  angels." '  "  Hence  it  is  evident  that 
what  is  ascribed  to  angels  is  not  tlie  original  authoritative  giving 
of  the  law,  but  the  ministerial  ordering  of  things  in  its  promul- 
gation. They  raised  the  fire  and  smoke ;  they  sliook  and  rent 
the  rocks ;  they  framed  the  sound  of  the  trumpet ;  they  effected 
the  articulate  voices  which  conveyed  the  words  of  the  law  to 
the  ears  of  tlie  people,  and  thus  proclaimed  and  published  the 
law,  whereby  it  became  "  the  word  spoken  by  angels."  * 

But  in  all  the  pomp  and  majesty  of  these  solemn  scenes,  God 

»  Exodus  iii.  2,  3,  6,  14.  «  Hebrews  ii.  2. 

*  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  vii.  53  ;  Galatiaus  iii.  19. 

*  Dr.  James  Hamilton's  Sermons  and  Lectures,  New  York  Edit.,  1878, 
lecture  on  "  Angelic  Ministry,"  p.  319,  citing  Owen,  III.,  p.  274. 
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never  appeared  to  Moses,  nor  to  the  people  of  Israel.  When 
the  inspired  leader  delivered  to  the  people  his  final  admonitions, 
he  reminded  them  that,  though  the  Lord  spake  unto  them  out 
of  the  midst  of  the  fire,  and  they  heard  the  voice  of  the  words, 
yet  they  saw  no  similitude;  and  again  the  warning  against 
idolatry  is  repeated :  "  Take  ye  therefore  good  heed  unto  your- 
selves ;  for  ye  saw  no  tnanner  of  similitude  on  the  day  that  the 
Lord  spake  unto  you  in  Horeb,  out  of  the  midst, of  the  fire."* 
When  God  delivers  law  to  man,  it  is  the  Eternal  Spirit  reach- 
ing the  finite  spirit;  it  is  not  the  God-man,  the  Friend  of 
siimers,  standing  face  to  face  with  man  and  inviting  him  to 
repentance. 

But  after  the  law  had  been  delivered  on  Sinai,  and  written 
on  two  tables  of  stone,  and  after  the  wretched  defection  in 
which  the  children  of  Israel,  seeing  that  Moses  delayed  his 
return,  said  to  Aaron,  "  Up,  make  us  gods  which  shall  go  before 
us ;  for  as  for  this  Moses,  the  man  that  brought  us  up  out  of 
the  land  of  Egypt,  we  wot  not  what  is  become  of  him;"  and 
after  Aaron  had  moulded  k  golden  calf,  and  fashioned  it  with 
a  graving  tool,  and  after  the  people  rose  up  early  in  the  morn- 
ing and  offered  wor^ip  with  burnt  offerings  and  peace  offerings 
to  the  idol-calf,  and  sat  down  to  eat  and  'drink  and  rose  up  to 
play,  then  the  Eternal  Father,  representing  the  spirit  of  law, 
announced  the  fixed  dictum  of  law:  "Let  Me  alone,  that  My 
wrath  may  wax  hot  against  them,  and  that  I  may  consume 
them."^  And,  doubtless,  but  for  the  intercession  of  Moses, 
who  was  therein  a  type  and  representative  of  the  Divine  Inter- 
cessor, law  would  have  taken  its  course,  and  all  the  idolatrous 
transgressors  would  have  been  destroyed.  Moses,  on  coming 
near  the  camp  and  seeing  the  calf  and  the  dancing,  was  moved 
to  zealous  anger,  and  cast  down  the  two  tables  of  the  law  and 
"brake  them  beneath  the  mount."'     And  although  his  inter- 

*  Deuteronomy  iv.  12,  16.      *  Exodus  xxxii.  1,  4,  6,  10.     '  Ibid.,  19. 
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cession  availed  to  save  most  of  the  people,  it  did  not  save  all. 
The  divine  and  necessary  principle  of  election  manifested  itself, 
and  "  there  fell  of  the  people  that  day  about  three  thousand 
men."  ^  The  rest  were  spared,  but  chastised ;  for  we  read  that 
"  The  Lord  plagued  the  people  because  they  made  the  calf  which 
Aaron  made."^ 

But  the  next  appearanc/e  of  the  Supreme  Being  to  Moses  was 
in  the  person  of  God  the  Son,  and  it  is  represented  under  con- 
ditions intensely  significant.  The  Father,  representing  law  in 
its  unbroken  purity,  commands  Moses  to  move  with  the  people 
towards  the  promised  land,  but  warns  them:  "I  will  not  go  np 
in  the  midst  of  thee,  for  thou  art  a  stiff-necked  people;  lest  I 
consu?ne  thee  i?i  the  wayP  These  were  evil  tidings,  and  the 
people  seem  to  have  felt  true  repentance,  and  proved  it  by  self- 
denying  acts,  for  we  read  immediately  that  Moses  took  the 
tabernacle  and  pitched  it  witliout,  afar  off  from  the  camp,  and 
called  it  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation.'  Now  this  taber- 
nacle was  the  visible  emblem  of  the  way  of  salvation  through 
the  Son  of  God — the  Lamb  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world.  And  hence  we  read  that  "  every  one  which  sought  the 
Lord  went  out  unto  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation."  And 
though  all  the  tabernacle  was  consecrated,  yet  within  it  was  the 
sacred  veil,  separating  the  holy  place  from  the  holy  of  holies,  in 
which  was  the  mercyseat  and  the  ark  of  the  testimony.*  And 
when  Moses  w^ent  out  from  the  camp  to  enter  the  tabernade, 
all  the  people  rose  up  and  looked  after  liim,  and  when  he 
entered,  the  cloudy  pillar  descended  and  stood  at  the  door,  and 
the    Lord    talked    witli   Moses.      The   people  rose   up   and 

^  Exodus  xxxii.  26,  27,  28. 

*  Exodus  xxxii.  36.  The  form  of  the  expression  indicates  that  the 
people  were  far  more  blameworthy  than  Aaron.  Indeed,  he  seems  to  haye 
acted  under  a  sort  of  coercion,  and  therefore  was  not  only  spared,  but 
retained  in  the  priesthood. 

'  Exodus  xxxiii.  8-7.  *  Exodus  xxvi,  33,  84. 
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worshipped,  every  man  in  his  tent  door.  "And  the  Lord 
spake  unto  Moses  face  to  face^  as  a  man  speaketh  unto  his 
friend."  ^ 

Here  we  cannot  but  notice  the  difference  between  this  mild 
and  loving  access,  permitted  to  a  sinful  man,  and  the  terrors 
surrounding  Sinai,  when  the  law  was  delivered  by  the  disposi- 
tion of  angels;  but  no  similitude,  no  Divine  appearance,  no 
presentation  face  to  face,  no  friendly  interview  occurred.  And 
we  can  only  account  for  this  difference  by  the  hypothesis  that 
in  this  conversation  in  the  holy  of  holies,  God  the  Son,  in  His 
human  form,  permitted  Moses,  the  elected  leader,  to  approach 
Him  and  talk  with  Him  face  ioface^  as  friend  with  friend. 

This  interview  was  concluded,  for  we  read  that  Moses  turned 
again  into  the  camp,  leaving  only  his  servant  Joshua,  the  son  of 
Nun,  in  the  tabernacle.'  And  after  this  gracious  and  friendly 
appearance  of  the  God-man,  again  the  spirit  of  law,  the  Father 
eternal,  manifests  Himself,  and  promises  that  His  presence 
shall  go  up  with  the  people,  and  that  He  will  give  them  rest. 
And  to  the  prayer  of  Moses  for  a  sight  of  His  glory,  the  reply 
is  made  that  He  will  make  all  His  goodness  pass  before  him, 
and  will  proclaim  His  name  before  Him ;  but  Moses  is  solemnly 
warned,  "  Thou  canst  not  see  my  face^  for  there  shall  no  man 
see  Me  and^  live." '  It  is  impossible  to  reconcile^  this  declara- 
tion with  the  previous  positive  statement  that  "  the  Lord  spake 
unto  Moses /ac^  to  face^  as  a  man  speaketh  unto  his  friend,"  by 
any  other  reasonable  hypothesis  than  the  one  we  have  herein 
announced  and  sought  to  prove. 

After  the  ministrations  of  the  tabernacle  had  been  established, 
and  after  these  were  succeeded  by  the  temple  service,  in  which 
the  daily  sacrifices  by  the  priests  and  the  yearly  entrance  of  the 
high  priest  into  the  holy  of  holies  symbolized  the  constant 
presence  and  intercession  of  the  Son  of  God,  His  personal 

*  Exodus  xxxiii.  11.       *  Exodus  xxxiii.  11.       '  Exodus  xxxiii.  19,  20. 
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appearance  to  His  chosen  servants  became  less  needful.  But 
the  time  came  when,  for  their  sins,  the  Jews  were  invaded  and 
conquered  by  the  king  of  the  Chaldees,  who  slew  their  young 
men  with  the  sword  in  the  house  of  their  sanctuary,  and  bad  no 
compassion  upon  young  man  or  maiden,  old  man,  or  him  that 
stooped  for  age;  all  were  given  into  his  hand ;  and  he  brought 
to  Babylon  all  the  vessels  of  the  house  of  God,  great  and  small, 
and  the  treasures  of  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  of  the  Jewish 
king,  and  his  princes ;  and  burned  the  house  of  God,  and  brake 
down  the  wall  of  Jerusalem,  and  burned  all  the  palaces  thereof, 
and  all  the  goodly  vessels  therein,  and  carried  away  the  people 
captives  into  Babylon.^  Then  again  the  Son  of  God  appeared 
in  His  own  human  form  to  save  His  chosen  friends. 

Nebuchadnezzar,  the  king,  made  a  golden  image,  of  which 
the  height  was  sixty  cubits,  and  the  breadth  six  cubits,  and 
caused  it  to  be  erected  on  tlie  plain  of  Dura,  in  tlie  province 
of  Babylon.  And  he  issued  a  decree,  commanding,  in  his 
arrogance,  "people,  -nations,  and  languages,"  that  when  the 
sound  of  musical  instruments  was  lieard,  all  should  fall  down 
and  worship  tlic  golden  image,  on  pain  of  being  cast  into  a 
burning  fiery  furnace  in  case  of  disobedience.  Three  faithful 
Hebrews,  Shadracli,  Meshach,  and  Abed-nego,  refused  to  obey, 
and  when  thi'eatened  by  the  king  witli  the  fiery  furnace,  and 
asked,  "who  is  that  God  that  shall  deliver  you  out  of  my 
hands  ?"  calmly  replied :  "  O  Nebuchadnezzar,  we  are  not  careful 
to  answer  thee  in  this  matter.  If  it  be  so,  our  God  whom  we 
serve  is  able  to  deliver  us  from  the  burning  fiery  furnace,  and 
He  mil  deliver  us  out  of  thine  liand,  O  king.  But  if  not,  be  it 
known  unto  thee,  O  king,  that  we  will  not  serve  thy  gods,  nor 
worship  the  golden  image  which  thou  hast  set  up."* 

*  2  Chronicles  xxxvi.  17-20. 

*  Daniel  iii.  16-18.     it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  book  of  Daniel 
is  the  last  book  containing  both  narrative  and  prophecy,  in  point  of  time 
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Then  the  king  was  lashed  into,  fury  by  their  cahn  defiance, 
and  commanded  that  the  furnace  should  be  heated  seven  times 
hotter  than  usual,  and  that  the  most  mighty  men  of  his  army 
should  bind  the  three  Hebrews  and  cast  them  into  the  fiery 
prison.  And  so  intense  were  the  flames  that  these  mighty  men, 
in  obeying  the  tyrant,  were  burned  to  death,  and  the  three  men, 
Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abed-nego,  fell  down  bound  into  the 
furnace.  But  behold  a  miracle  of  intervention !  for  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, astonished,  cried  out  to  his  counsellors,  "  Did  not  we 
cast  three  men  bound  into  the  midst  of  the  fire?"  They 
answered :  "  True,  0  king."  '  Then  the  king  said :  "  Lo !  I  see 
four  inen  loose,  walking  in  the  midst  of  the  fire,  and  they  have 
no  hurt ;  and  the  form  of  the  fourth  is  like  the  Son  of  God."  * 
And  he  called  them  out :  "  Come  .  forth,  and  come  hither."^ 
And  then  the  three  saved  Hebrews  came  forth  of  the  midst  of 
the  fire;  and  the  princes,  governors,  captains  and  king's  coun- 
sellors saw  these  men,  upon  whose  bodies  the  fire  had  no  power, 
nor  was  a  hair  of  their  heads  singed,  nor  were  their  garments 
changed  in  texture,  nor  had  the  smell  of  fire  passed  on  them ! 
But  the  fourth  man^  the  Son  of  God,  having  done  His  work  of 
salvation,  had  returned  to  His  dwelling  in  heaven. 

Thus  w^e  have  shown,  by  a  series  of  inspired  testimonies, 
running  from  the  first  chapter  of  the  first  book  to  the  last  book 
of  prophecy  and  narrative  in  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament, 
that  the  Son  of  God  is  God-man,  and  has  from  eternity  had  a 
material  form,  of  which  the  human  form  is  an  image — secondary, 

given  in  the  Old  Testament  canon.  The  arrangement  of  the  sacred  books 
in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  after  2  Kings,  is  as  follows:  Isaiah,  Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel,  Hosea,  Joel,  Amos,  Obadiah,  Jonah,  Micah,  Nahum,  Habakkiik, 
Zephaniah,  Haggai,  Zechariah,  Malachi,  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Job,  Song  of 
Songs,  Ruth,  Lamentations,  Ecclesiastes,  Esther,  Daniel,  Ezra,  Nehemiah, 
1  Chronicles,  2  Chronicles.  Up  to  2  Kings  the  arrangement  is  the  same  aa 
in  the  English  authorized  version. 

^  Daniel  iii.  25. 
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reflected,  infinitely  inferior  in  beauty,  grace,  majesty,  force, 
power,  but  still  an  image. 

To  escape  tlie  plain  and  obvious  meaning  of  these  numerous 
testimonies  from  Scripture,  a  word  has  been  coined  from  the 
Greek  language  and  used  by  certain  classes  of  writers  on  theology, 
They  call  the  various  appearances  of  the  Supreme  Being  on 
earth,  in  Old  Testament  times,  iheophaiiies.  This  word,  literally 
rendered,  means  Godappetirances,     But  as  it  is  not  found  in 

the  Greek  of  the  Kew  Testament,  and  seldom,  if  ever,  in  classic 

• 

Greek  authors,  it  is  proper  to  explain  in  what  sense  it  is  used 
by  the  writers  just  mentioned.  Tliey  deny  all  substantive  reality 
of  being  to  the  material  appearances  in  which  the  Supreme 
Being  from  time  to  time  exhibited  Himself  in  Old  Testament 
ages.  They  insist  that  the  forms,  figures,  shapes  which  it 
pleased  Him  to  assume,  were  in  the  nature  of  "  phantoms,"  or 
spectres — some  insubstantial  and  strictly  phenomenal  shapes — 
made  visible  indeed  by  miraculous  power,  but  having  no  real 
entity.  Now,  to  this  view,  two  grave  objections  seem  to  apply : 
First^  that  tlie  plain  and  simple  declarations  of  inspired  scrip- 
ture are  against  it.  These  declarations  purport  to  state  facts; 
and  so  far  from  representing  the  God-man,  when  He  appeared, 
as  a  phantom  or  spectre,  they  represent  His  material  constitu- 
tion as  having  all  the  essentials  of  being,  as  appearing,  talking, 
walking,  wrestling,  eating,^ — as  having,  indeed,  supernatural 
and  divine  powers  and  forces,  l>nt  still  as  a  real  entity  in  which 
those  powers  and  forces  inhered.  Second^  that  the  principles 
of  interpretation  re(iuired  by  tliis  theory  are  false  and  dangerous. 
The  siimer  wlio  adopts  and  acts  upon  the  theophanic  hypothesis 
will  speedily  find  himself  without  a  real  and  material  Savior 
occupying  the  throne  of  redemption  and  interceding  prevalently 

*  Genesis  i.  26;  ii.  10,  19;  iii.  8;  iv.  6,  7;  xvi.  7,  18;  xviii.  8;  xxxii. 
24,  28,  30;  Exodus  xxxiii.  11 ;  Daniel  iii.  25. 
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with  the  Father,  and  in  His  stead  will  find  offered  to  his  faith 
only  a  phantom  or  a  spectre ! 

We  therefore  decline  to  adopt  this  hypothesis.  We  prefer 
to  trust  to  the  plain  declarations  of  holy  men  of  old,  who  repre- 
sent the  Son  of  God  as  the  God-man  during  the  eternity  of  ages 
preceding  His  actual  incarnation  in  the  womb  of  the  Virgin. 
To  this  transcendently  important  fact  we  now  approach. 

With  profound  reverence  and  undoubting  faith  we  accept  the 
teaching  of  the  New  Testament  that  Christ,  the  anointed  Son 
of  God,  was  conceived  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the 
womb  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  was  born  of  her,  a  babe,  who 
increased  in  material  strength  and  stature  until  He  became  a 
man ;  that  He  was  crucified,  dead  and  buried ;  that  He  saw  not 
corruption ;  that  He  rose  from  the  dead  on  the  third  day  after 
His  death ;  that  He  passed  forty  days  on  earth  after  His  resur- 
rection, showing  "  Himself  alive,  after  His  passion,  by  many 
infallible  proofs,"  being  seen,  talked  with,  eaten  with,  touched 
by  the  hands  of  many,  and  seen  at  one  time  by  five  hundred 
witnesses,  all  present  on  the  same  occasion,^  and  that  in  the 
body  He  ascended  into  heaven,  where  He  is  now,  and  will  ever 
be,  the  God-man. 

With  the  facts  of  the  incarnation  and  subsequent  life,  death 
and  resurrection  of  the  Man,  Christ  Jesus,  and  their  adaptation 
to  the  conditions  of  sinful  man,  we  will  find  it  proper  to  deal 
more  at  large  in  speaking  of  sin,  its  nature,  consequences  and 
remedies.  At  present  we  propose  to  speak  of  the  incarnation 
and  life  of  the  Son  of  God  on  earth  only  in  their  material 
relations. 

The  inspired  writers  of  the  Kew  Testament  constantly  speak 

>  John  XX.  27,  28  ;  xxi.  12,  18  ;  Acts  x.  41  ;  1  Corinthians  xv.  6.  "  God 
manifest  in  the  flesh"  is  part  of  all  religions,  whether  Pagan,  Jewish  or 
Christian. — Schieffelin's  "Foundations  of  History,"  &c.,  New  York,  1866, 
p.  173. 
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of  tlie  Man  Christ  Jesus  as  very  God.  Thus  the  testimony  of 
the  Divine  Father  Himself  was  given  at  the  baptism.  Whether 
this  rite  was  performed  by  immersion  or  affusion,  it  is  equally 
cjertain  that  the  person  of  the  Man  Jesus  was  the  subject  thereof ^ 
and  as  He  came  up  straightway  from  the  water,  the  heavens 
were  opened,  the  Spirit  in  the  shape  of  a  dove  descended  and 
liglited  on  Him,  and  a  voice  from  heaven  proclaimed:  "  This  is 
My  beloved  Son."  ^  And  St.  Paul  declares  that  the  wisdom  he 
was  able  to  speak  was  of  God,  and  was  a  mystery  and  hidden 
wisdom  ordained  of  God  before  the  world  began  to  be,  and 
that  this  mystery  of  being  was  not  known  to  the  princes  of  this 
world,  for  had  they  known  it  "  they  would  not  have  crucified 
the  Lord  of  Glory."  ^  This  is  a  distinct  declaration  that  the 
Being  who  was  crucified  (who  was  assuredly  the  man)  was 
nevertheless  the  Lord  of  Glory,  one  of  the  strongest  of  state- 
ments that  this  was  the  God-man,  for  God  declares,  "  My  gloiy 
will  I  not  give  unto  another." '  And  the  inspired  Peter  declared 
that  He  who  is  Lord  of  all,  and  wlio  is  a  Prftice  and  a  Savior, 
is  the  same  7nan,  Christ  Jesus,  wliom  the  Jews  slew  and  hanged 
on  a  tree.*.  And  in  apocalyptic  vision,  John,  in  Patmos,  heard 
the  voice  of  one  who  said:  "I  am  Alpha  and  Omega — ^the  first 
and  the  last;"  "one  who  held  in  His  right  hand  seven  stars,  and 
who  lias  the  keys  of  hell  and  of  death,"  and  who  is  the  "  I  am 
THAT  I  AM,"  wlio  livetli  of  Himsclf,  and  is  therefore  God,  yet 
who  is  also  like  unto  the  Son  of  Man,  and  who  was  dead  and 
yet  is  idive  for  evermore.^ 

From  these  scriptures,  and  many  others  of  like  import,  we 
obtain  a  firm  foundation  for  tlie  belief  that  Christ,  the  Man 
who  was  once  a  babe  in  Bethlehem,  and  grew  in  stature,  and 

*  Matthew  iii.  10.     "</  Ir^trou^  a'^s^ir^  suOu^  aizo  zoo  utiaro^*' 

*  1  Coriiitbians  ii.  7,  8. 

'  Isaiah  xlii.  8;  xlviii.  11.     See  also  Psalms  xxiv.  7-10;  xxix.  3. 

*  Acts  V.  30,  31 ;  x.  36-39.  *  Revelation  i.  11-18. 
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was  crucified,  dead  and  biiried,  and  who  rose  again  and  ascended 
in  a  visible  body  to  heaven,  is  the  same  Son  of  God  who  in 
eternity  was  in  the  form  of  which  Adam  and  Eve  were  the 
faint  and  reflected  image,  who  appeared  as  the  Angel  Jehovah 
to  Hagar,  who,  in  His  human  form,  visited  Abrahjim  on  the  * 
plains  of  Mamre,  and  ate  and  talked  with  him,  who  wrestled 
with  Jacob,  who  appeared  face  to  face,  as  a  man  talketh  with 
his  friend,  to  Moses,  and  who,  in  His  own  majestic  material 
and  human  form,  endowed  with  divine  forces,  which  repelled 
the  inferior  forces  of  fire  in  the  furnace,  walked  with  Shadrachy 
Meshach  and  Abed-nego,  and  sent  them  from  tlie  fire  unhurt. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  an  inspired  commentary,  not 
only  on  the  eternal  Priesthood  of  Christ,  but  on  the  eternal 
relation  which  the  Man,  Christ  Jesus,  bears  to  God,  the  ever- 
lasting Father.  In  the  opening  chapter  of  this  Epistle  we  have 
some  deeply  interesting  and  mysterious  statements  concerning 
the  Son  of  God,  which,  even  to  the  dazzled  glances  and  the 
feeble  gaze  of  human  eyes,  reveal  to  us  something  of  the  eternal 
mystery  of  His  being.  God  made  the  worlds  by  Him,  and  we 
have  seen  that  the  atwua^  thus  made  suggest  the  eternal  matter 
out  of  which  His  forces  formed  them  into  worlds.  And  then 
we  have  a  statement  over  which  we  must  pause  and  ponder 
with  awe  and  reverence,  yet  with  adoring  wish  to  learn  its  true 
meaning.  Our  English  version  renders  the  whole  verse  thus: 
"  Who,  being  the  brightness  of  His  glory  and  the  express  image 
of  His  person,  and  upholding  all  things  by  the  word  of  His 
power,  when  He  had  by  Himself  purged  our  sins,  sat  down  on 
the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high."  ^  But  it  has  long  been 
known  to  competent  scholars  that  this  is  a  mistranslation, 
and  gives  no  adequate  view  of  the  inspired  original.* 

*  Hebrews  i.  3.     0(^  wv  aTzauyafffia  nj?  du^7j(^  xai ^apaxrr^p  ttj^  uTzoffTaffsw^ 
^  Conybeare  and  Howson,  "  Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul/'  Amer.  Edit., 
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The  Greek  word  here  rendered  "brightness"  is  oKauYoaiia, 
It  occurs  nowhere  else  in  the  Kew  Testament.  The  word 
generally  used  to  convey  the  idea  of  effulgence  or  bidghtness  is 
XafiTzporri^^  and  light  simply  is  represented  by  the  word  <pw^}  That 
some  element  beyond  mere  brightness  is  included  in  astmifoapA 
is  plain.  As  the  word  is  closely  related  to  a-nojoyaofjuao — "to  see 
from  afar" — as  well  as  to  ar^auya^ui — "  to  shine,  to  be  brillianti 
to  radiate,  to  emit  light  or  splendor" — we  gather  the  full  idea, 
and  suppose  it  to  be  that  the  Son  of  God  (who  in  this  chapter 
is  presented  as  eternal  and  almighty,  and  therefore  Divine)  is  a 
visible  and  resplendent  representation  of  the  glorious  perfections 
of  God.  But  the  next  clause  is  yet  more  interesting.  The 
word  rendered  "person"  in  our  authorized  version  is  unoarofft^. 
It  is  not  rash  to  say  that,  previous  to  £ind  at  the  time  when  the 
inspired  letter  to  the  Hebrews  was  written,  this  Greek  word 
never  had  the  meaning  of  "person."  Not  until  some  four 
hundred  years  afterwards  was  it  used  in  this  sense  in  theologio 
language.     The  plain  and  natural  meaning  of  the  word  is  "sub- 

pp.  865,  85G,  render  it :  "  Who,  being  an  emanation  of  His  glory  and  an 
express  image  of  His  substance ;"  and,  in  a  note,  insist  on  "  emanation" 
instead  of  "brightness,"  saying  that  the  true  idea  is  that  of  efflux  or 
emanation,  as  of  light  from  the  sun,  and  that  the  word  and  idea  occur  in 
Phih).  But  Philo  was  a  devotee  of  the  Platonic  philosophy,  and  may,  in 
fact,  be  considered  the  forerunner  of  Neo-Platonism,  which  held  that 
matter  is  an  efflux  or  emanation  from  God.  Professor  F.  S.  Sampson,  a 
fine  Greek  and  Hebrew  scholar,  rejects  this  rendering,  and  holds  the  true 
meaning  to  be  that  Christ,  in  Hirf  own  person  and  nature,  is  **  the  splendid 
representation  to  men  of  Divine  perfections." — Commentary  on  Hebrews, 
Kew  York  Edit.,  1857,  pp.  47-48.  DeWette  renders  the  first  clause, "  Ein 
Abglanz  seiner  Ilerrlichkeit" — ^  reflection  oi  His  glory ;  and  the  latter, 
"Abdruck  seiuos  Wesens" — the  impression  of  His  being.  But  both  of 
these  are  inadequate.  DeWette,  though  a  great  biblical  scholar,  was 
strongly  tinctured  with  the  Germanisms  of  his  age. 

*  Thus,  in  the  Soptuagint  version  of  Isaiah  Ix.  8,  we  have  "  to  thy  light" 
rendered  rw  <fwTi  rroUj  and  **  to  the  brightness  of  thy  rising,"  ny  XafiizpoTTfTt 
(TOO.  And  in  Acts  xxvi.  13,  for  a  light  from  heaven  **  above  the  brighl' 
ness  of  the  sun,"  we  have  urzep  ttjV  /.afxTZfHtzrjTa  too  r^Xwo. 
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stantia,"  substratum,  substance.  It  does  not  mean  "essence" 
or  "being."  The  use  of  the  word  in  the  sense  either  of  "per- 
son" or  of  "essence"  is  strained  and  unnatural — ^involves,  in 
fact,  a  dislocation  of  ideas.  It  means  frequently  a  basis,  a 
foundation,  a  bottom,  a  substruction,  a  ground  or  motive  for 
action,  a  first  principle,  a  support  for  confidence  or  trust.  But 
all  these  secondary  meanings  come  from  the  primary  meaning 
of  substance}  And  the  word  substance  means  something  stand- 
ing under  or  subordinate  to  some  other  being.  We  are  thus 
led  to  the  clear  and  obvious  meaning  of  the  word  in  this  verse. 
It  does  not  mean  the  being  or  essence  of  God,  for  His  essence 
is  Himself,  and  cannot  be  under  or  subordinate  to  Him.  It 
means  a  something,  not  Himself,  but  standing  or  existing  under 
Him,  though  existing  with  Him  in  eternity.  Hence  we  have 
in  this  verse  an  implied  and  mysterious  yet  discoverable  revela- 
tion of  the  existence  of  that  eternal  matter  which  is  the 
ur.offzfKn^^  the  substance  of  God — ^not  Himself,  not  His  being,  nor 
any  part  of  it,  and  yet  His  substance,  so  eternally  and  sub- 
stantially connected  with  Him  as  to  lay  a  foundation  of  fact 
for  an  eternal  relation  of  His  Son  to  this  u7:offTam^. 

This  relation  is  expressed,  in  the  verse  we  are  considering, 
by  the  Greek  word  -/a/^axT/jp.  There  is  a  depth  of  meaning  in 
this  word  which  is  very  inadequately  sounded  by  the  English 
phrase  "  the  express  image."  In  fact,  that  is  not  and  cannot 
be  the  meaning  of  the  word  in  this  place.  For  the  word 
image  means  a  visible  and  material  form>  resembling  the  object 
of  which  it  is  the  image ;  and  the  word  "  express"  only  intensi- 
fies this  meaning.  Now  the  human  mind  is  incapable  of  con- 
ceiving any  conditions  by  which  it  can  be  true  that  the  Son  of 
God  is  the  visible  and  material  form,  resembling  the  substance 
of  God.      For  if  by  or.offTaaK^  we  understand  (as   DeWette 

^  Thus  in  Hebrews  xi.  1,  we  have,  "Now  faith  is  the  substance — 

uTTorrraffii — of  things  hoped  for." 
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renders  it)  the  -Being  of  God,  then  we  are  forbidden  by 
numerous  and  distinct  passages  of  Holy  Writ  to  ascribe  to  this 
Being  any  body  or  figure  of  which  a  visible  and  material  object 
<50uld  be  the  image  or  resemblance.  And  if  for  uizotrTturt^  we 
adopt  the  meaning  which  we  have  sought  to  establish — tliat  is, 
eternal  and  illimitable  matter — then  no  power  of  thought  is 
adequate  to  conceive  how  a  visible  and  -material  image  or 
resemblance  tliereof  could  be  predicated  of  the  Son  of  God. 
And  there  is  no  other  sense  of  u-ofTTa<7i^  that  can  be  adopted 
with  any  reasonal)le  truth  of  exegesis  which  will  in  the  slightest 
degree  aid  us  in  evading  this  dilemma.  We  conclude,  there- 
fore, that  "  express  image"  is  not  the  idea  conveyed  by  the  word 

This  word  never  occurs  in  tlie  Kew  Testament  except  in  this 
verse;  therefore,  as  one  instance  cannot  constitute  usage^  we 
have  no  inspired  usage  to  fix  its  meaning.  We  are  thus  driven 
to  the  general  use  of  tlie  word  in.  the  Greek  language.  It  is 
quite  certain  that  tlie  primary  and  proper  meaning  is  a  tool  or 
instrument  for  making  a  mark,  incision  or  impression.  From 
this  original  idea,  however,  the  transition  was  easy  to  the  mark, 
incision  or  impression  itself;  and  in  this  sense  DeWette  under- 
stands it,  as  appears  by  his  use  of  the  German  word  "Abdruck," 
which  means  an  impression,  copy,  stamp  or  mark.*  But  the 
Greek  word  gradually  acquired  a  depth,  and  flexibility  of  mean- 
ing expressed  by  a  sculpture,  a  stamp  on  a  coin,  a  letter  or  figure 
cut,  engraved  or  stamped,  the  form,  appearance  and  peculiar 
disposition  of  a  person,  all  ernhodied  in  the  word  "character," 
the  distinct  form  or  nature  of  anything,  that  by  which  a  person 
or  a  thing  is  distinguished  and  discriminated  from  any  other 
person  or  thing.  Each  of  these  meanings  must  be  ascribed  to 
the  word  according  to  its  use  and  context  in  classic  Greek. 

*  Worterbuch  dcr  engUschen  und  deutschen  Sprache,  von  Dr.  J.  H. 
Kaltschmidt,  A.  2.      See  Cremer's  Bib.  Theol.  Lex.  on    /a/xMgnj/o  and 
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We  are,  therefore,  not  required  to  attach  to  the  word  in  this 
place  any  idea  of  image  or  resemblance.  But  we  are  justified 
in  attaching  to  it  the  idea  of  a  visible  and  inaterial  or  palpable 
form,  embodying  in  the  highest  degree  all  that  can  enter  into 
the  word  "  character."  And  therefore  we  humbly  hold  that  the 
true  idea  conveyed  by  this  phrase — yapaxTr^e  -ny?  uTzofrraffsw^  auTou 
— is  that  the  Son  of  God  is  the  highest  and  best  possible  visible 
and  material  form  and  constituency  of  that  eternal  matter  which 
is  the  substantia — the  o-otTTatni — of  God,  and  that  to  the  person 
of  His  Son,  thus  constituted  from  eternity,  the  Father,  almighty, 
all-wise  and  all-good,  has,  in  eternal  generation,  imparted  His 
own  character — yapaxTr^p,  No  other  meaning  will  fuUy  meet 
all  the  deep  significancy  of  the  words,  or  escape  the  vice  of  self- 
contradiction. 

In  this  same  chapter  the  inspired  writer  adopts  the  declara- 
tion of  the  psalmist,  and  proves  that  it  applies  to  the  Son  of 
God  from  eternity:  "Thou,  Lord,  in  the  beginning  hast  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  earth ;  and  the  heavens  are  the  works  of 
Thine  hands ;  they  shall  perish,  but  Thou  remainest ;  and  they 
all  shall  wax  old  as  doth  a  garment;  and  as  a  vesture  shalt  Thou 
fold  them  up,  and  they  shall  be  changed;  but  Thou  art  the 
same^  and  Thy  years  shall  not  fail."* 

And  the  same  declaration  of  the  immutability  of  the  Son  of 
God  is  repeated  in  this  inspired  letter,  chapter  xiii.  verse  8: 
"Jesus  Christ,  the  same  yesterday,  and  to-day,  and  for  ever."' 

'  flobrews  i.  10-12.  The  quotation  is  evidently  from  the  102d  Psalm, 
25-27,  although  the  Septuagint  version  is  followed  more  closely  than  the 
Hebrew  original.  So  far  from  having  any  difficulty  as  to  the  Messianic 
character  of  this  Psalm,  it  seems  full  of  Christ  when  interpreted  by  the 
heart  of  a  saved  but  afflicted  sinner,  taught  to  know  its  full  meaning  by 
the  inspired  commentary  in  Hebrews.  See  the  genial  and  sound  exposi- 
tion of  Prof.  Sampson,  "  Commentary  on  HebreVs,"  pp.  71-74. 

'  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  same  form  of  words  is  used  in  each 
passage  to  express  the  immutable  and  eternal  identity  of  the  Son.  In 
Hebrews  i.  12,  it  is:  tro  de  auro<;  si ;  in  Hebrews  xiii.  8:  IrjiTuu(s  Xpitrro^ 
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Bnt  this  second  declaration  is  accompanied  by  this  most  im- 
portant addition,  that  it  is  applied  distinctlj  and  in  words  to 
JesiiB  Christ,  who,  although  the  Son  of  God,  was  also  born  of 
the  Virgin  Mary.  The  same  declaration  of  immutability  and 
identity  is,  by  necessary  implication,  made  in  the  Apocalypse 
of  St.  John  concerning  Jesus  Christ,  the  Lamb  slain  from  the 
foundation  of  the  world,  Him  who  waa  dead  and  is  ahve  again, 
and  who  ia  the  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  I  am,  the  ever-living  One. 

But  if  the  Son  of  God  be  the  same  being  with  Jeaus  Oliriet, 
our  Saviour,  then  this  identity  of  being  must  of  necessity  exist 
from  eternity,  and  it  must  apply,  not  merely  to  spiritual  being, 
but  to  the  material  being  in  which  the  Holy  Scriptiu^s  teach 
us  that  Chi-ist  exists  now,  and  wHl  exist  for  ever.  Form,  mode, 
phenomena  may  change,  and  yet  the  substratum,  whether 
spiritual  or  material,  may  remain  unclianged.  But  if  f/eintf 
change,  then,  whether  that  being  be  spiritual  or  material,  it  is 
not  ihe  same  that  it  waa  before  the  change.'  Hence,  t£  the  Son 
of  God  be  (as  Scripture  plainly  teaches)  inimntjible  and  the 
same,  then,  of  necessity,  it  follows  that  His  material  being  is 
for  ever  the  same. 

The  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God  was  an  event  mysterious, 

'  ir  any  suppoae  (bis  reasoniDg  can  be  evaded  by  adopting  the  notion 
of  Locke,  that  the  pergonal  identity  of  every  mnn  conaists  entirely  in  his 
soul  or  spiritual  nature,  and  not  at  all  in  faia  body,  we  would  recall  the 
well-known  controversy  between  Locke  and  Edward  Stillingtleet,  Bishop 
of  Worcester,  in  which  the  great  metaphysician  waa  compelled,  by  his 
own  principles,  to  deny  entirely  tha  "  reBurrectiotr  of  the  body,"  and  to 
deny  thitt  Holy  Scripture  teaches  it.  Locke  inaisted  that  the  New  Testa- 
ment leaches  a  reaurreotion  of  the  dead,  but  not  a  resurrection  of  the 
body..  Bat  it  seems  impossible  to  reconcile  this  notion  with  the  obvious 
meaning  of  1  Corinthians  sv.  The  whole  subject  of  identity — what  it  i«, 
in  what  it  consists — transcends  human  intelligenci;,  becAUSe  it  involves 
tha  mystery  of  being,  which  we  have  seen  to  be  equally  inacrutable  as  to 
both  mind  and  matter.  Bnt  we  can  believe  whnt  we  cannot  comprehend, 
provided  the  thing  asserted  involve  no  self-contradiction,  no  apirilu&l  or 
material  impossibility. 
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supernatural,  miraculous,  infinitely  beyond  all  that  the  wisdom 
of  man  could  have  devised,  or  his  highest  conceptions  of  Divine 
mercy  wojild  have  led  him  to  expect;  yet  now,  when  it  has 
occurred,  and  when  its  blessed  significance  and  incalculably 
benign  consequences  are  being  every  day  more  and  more  clearly 
opened  to  our  view,  we  do  not  wonder  that  "  the  angels  desire 
to  look  into "  this  Divine  mystery ;  and  we  are  permitted,  by 
angelic  example,  humbly  to  approach  and  seek  for  farther 
knowledge. 

There  is  no  self-contradiction,  no  spiritual  or  physical  im- 
possibility, forbidding  us  to  believe  that  the  same  material  being 
in  whose  image  man  was  created,  who  appeai'ed  to  and  talked 
with  Adam  and  Eve,  and  ate  of  the  food  prepared  by  Abraham,^ 
and  wrestled  with  Jacob,  and  conferred  face  to  face  with  Moses, 
as  a  man  talks  with  his  friend,  and  stood  in  the  seven-times 
heated  furnace  without  hurt,  is  the  same  material  being  who 
was  conceived,  without  human  father,  but  by  the  almighty  power 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  the  womb  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  bom 
of  her,  yet  without  sin. 

This  mystery  involved  the  special  work  of  the  Third  Person 
of  the  Trinity — the  Holy  Ghost.  And  in  this  we  can  discover 
a  revealed  appropriateness ;  for  as  God  the  Father  is  the  infinite 
and  invisible  administrator  of  the  principle  of  intelligence  and 
law^  carried  out  with  infinite  wisdom  and  adaptation  through 
all  the  universe  of  mind  and  matter,  and  as  God  the  Son  is  the 
God-man  for  ever,  by  whom  the  material  worlds  were  created, 
so  God  the  Holy  Ghost  is  the  infinite  and  almighty  represen- 
tative and  executor  of  force^  proceeding  from  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  and  carrying  out  in  the  work  of  creation,  and  of  re- 
creation, and  of  the  numberless  changes  in  forms  and  phenomena, 
spiritual  and  material,  those  laws  and  those  remedies  for  broken 
laws  which  the  eternal  Father  has  devised.     That  this  is  the 

appropriate  function  of  the  Holy  Spirit  we  learn  from  the  first 

24 
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■  cliaptei'  of  GeuesiB,  wliich  represents  the  Spirit  of  (Jod  as  moving 
on  tlie  face  of  the  waters  that  covered  a  dark  and  desolate  earth, 
and  bringing  out  order,  beauty  and  varied  forms  of  being.' 
And  we  learn  it  farther  fi'om  the  sixth  ctiapter,  where  the 
Divine  Spirit  is  represented  as  engaged  in  that  sublime  struggle 
and  "  striving"  with  the  depi-aved  will  of  sinful  man,  by  which 
the  ruins  of  the  fall  are  to  be  repaired;'  and  from  those  many 
scriptures  whidi  attribute  tb  the  Holy  Ghost  tlie  creation  of  a 
new  heart  and  a  right  spirit,  and  whicli  represent  the  people  of 
God,  in  times  of  temptation  and  sin,  as  imploring  that  lie  shall 
not  be  taken  away;'  and  from  the  passage  which  dechires  of 
all  the  living  creatures  of  God:  "Thou  hidest  Tliy  face,  they 
are  troubled ;  Thou  takest  away  their  breatli,  they  die  and  return 
to  their  dust.  Thou  sendest  forth  Tk%j  Spirit,  they  are  craated ; 
and  Tliou  renewest  the  face  of  the  earth ;"  *  and  from  the  impres- 
sive vision  of  Ezekiel,  in  which  he  was  caiTied  "  in  the  Spirit 
-of  the  Lord  "  to  the  valley  of  dry  bones,  and  saw  these  lioneB, 
under  the  power  of  the  Spirit,  come  together,  bone  to  his  bone, 
flo  that  the  sinews  and  the  fiesb  came  upon  tiiem,  and  tlie  skin 
covered  them,  and  tlie  breath  of  life  entered  into  them,  and 
*'they  lived  and  stood  upon  their  feet,  an  exceeding  great 
army;"'  and,  as  the  crowning  work,  from  the  revelation  that 
the  Holy  Ghost  came  upon  the  Virgin  Mary  and  the  power  of 
the  highest  overshadowed  her,  and  that  the  Holy  Being  who 
was  conceived  in  her  womb,  and  afterwai-ds  born  of  her,  wag 
the  Son  of  God." 

Nothing  forbids  us  to  believe  that  the  material  being  who, 
by  the  almighty  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  was  conceived  in  the 
womb  of  the  Virgin,  and  was  afterwards  born  of  her,  and 
increased   in  stature  until  He  was  a  fully  grown  man,  was 

'  Genesis  i.  2.  '  Genesis  vi.  3-  *  Ptalms  li.  10,  12. 

'  Paalms  civ.  29,  30.  '  Ezekiel  xxsvh.  1-10. 

20,  23,  2ri;   Luke  i.  31,  32,  34,  36;  ii.  5,  tl,  1(»,  11,  H. 
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identically  the  material  being  who  was  from  eternity  the 
xapaxrrip  ttj^  uTrotTratrew^  Seou.  For  the  incarnation  is  a  miracle 
and  a  mystery  so  great  and  incomprehensible  that  inspiration 
itself,  which  reveals  truth  without  exaggeration,  states  as  the 
"  great  mystery  of  godliness,"  "  God  manifest  in  the  flesh."  * 

Nature  furnishes  to  us  no  analogies  adequate  to  convey  even 
a  dim  and  distant  glimpse  of  this  supreme  mystery.  We  know 
that  the  grain  of  wheat  contains  within  itself  the  potency  of 
the  blade,  the  leaf,  the  stalk,  the  full  grown  ear  with  many 
grains  upon  it ;  that  the  small  acorn  contains  wrapped  up  in  its 
minute  folds  all  the  roots,  the  trunk,  the  spreading  branches  of 
the  oak  tree,  which  towers  aloft,  the  monarch  of  the  forest; 
that  the  caterpillar  is  a  crawling  worm,  until,  when  full  grown, 
it  assumes  the  pupa  or  chrysalis  state,  and  then,  in  a  few  days, 
the  marvellous,  apparent,  but  not  real,  metamorphosis  occurs, 
by  which  the  pupa  case  is  burst  open,  and  there  emerges  a  being 
of  resplendent  beauty,  with  wings  membranous  and  veined  and 
covered  with  feather-scales  of  varied  colors,  and  so  numerous 
that  400,000  of  them  have  been  estimated  as  existing  on  the 
wings  of  the  silk-worm  moth.  All  such  illustrations  are  in- 
sufficient to  do  more  than  forbid  us  to  stagger  in  faith  when 
we  are  called  on  to  believe  that  the  whole  material  being  of  the 
Son  of  God  was  concentrated  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  contained  in  the  man  Christ  Jesus,  our  Lord. 

When  w^  review  hereafter  the  nature  and  consequences  of 
sin  and  its  only  remedy,  we  shall  see,  dimly  and  as  through  a 
glass,  darkly,  that  it  was  necessary  that  the  Son  of  God  should 
become  the  Son  of  man,  and  obedient,  not  only  to  lawy  but  to 
suffering  and  death.     And  all  this  we  know  He  became. 

Yet  even  while  in  His  estate  of  humiliation  on  earth,  flashes 
and  glimpses  of  that  eternal  power,  glory  and  majesty  that  had 

^  1  Timothy  iii.  16:  fxeya  etTTc,  to  ttj^  eutrelSeta^  fiutTTrfpiov :  ^eoy 
£(favspujOrj  £v  frapxt.  If  the  true  reading  be  0^  instead  of  ^eo9,  the  mean- 
ing is  the  same. 
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attended  His  material  nature  for  the  eternity  previous  to  Hifl 
incarnation,  and  that  will  attend  it  for  the  eternity  to  come 
since  His  resurrection,  manifested  themselves  to  trustworthy 
witnesses.  He  ascended  the  Mount,  and  in  the  presence  of 
Peter,  James  and  John  was  transfigured,  so  that  JBCis  face  did 
shine  as  the  sun,  and  His  raiment  was  white  as  the  light,  and 
so  entrancing  was  His  material  glory  that  the  three  witnesses 
fell  on  their  faces  and  were  beside  themselves,  and  Peter  said: 
"  Master,  it  is  good  for  us  to  be  here !"  *  He  compelled  the 
needed  vinous  elements  from  distant  nature  to  unite  chemically 
with  the  water  at  the  marriage  in  Cana;  He  compelled  (after 
prayer  for  the  forceful  Spirit)  a  few  loaves  and  fishes  to  draw 
into  chemical  union  with  them  the  distant  but  existing  elements 
for  their  expansion  and  multiplication ;  He  rose  from  sleep  on 
a  pillow  in  the  hinder  part  of  the  ship  and  rebuked  raging  winds 
and  waves,  and  said,  ** Peace,  be  still!"  and  there  was  a  great 
calm;  He  walked  on  the  surface  of  the  lake  of  Galilee,  the 
submissive  water  behig  compelled  to  bear  its  Divine  Master  as 
though  it  were  a  solid  pavement;  in  His  presence  and  under 
His  power,  death  himself  was  impotent  to  hold  his  prey,  and 

m 

the  daughter  of  Jairus,  the  only  son  of  the  widow  of  Nain,  and 
Lazarus,  the  brother  of  Mary  and  Martha,  all  returned  from 
the  dead  at  His  word  of  command.  And  though  He  waa 
"  obedient  unto  death,"  that  sinners  might  be  delivered  from  its 
power,  yet  deatli  could  not  hold  Him.  His  material  body  saw 
not  corruption ;  and  He  rose  from  tlie  dead  by  His  own  power. 
And  after  His  resurrection.  He  passed  through  solid  walls  and 
locked  doors,  and  appeared  in  the  midst  of  His  disciples;  and 
He  vanished  in  like  miraculous  manner.  And  when  at  length 
the  time  came  when  He  should  resume  His  eternal  majesty  and 
regain  His  heavenly  dwelling,  greater  forces  than  those  of 
gravity  were  present  at  His  will;    and,  in   the  presence  of 

'  Matthew  xvii.  1-7  ;  Mark  ix.  2-7  ;  Luke  ix.  28-85. 
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numerous  witnesses,  He  rose  bodily  from  the  earth,  and  a  cloud 
received  Him  out  of  their  sight.* 

And  now  He  is,  in  His  own  proper  person  as  the  God-man, 
fitted  by  His  humiliation  and  exaltation  to  be  the  Kedeemer  of 
His  people,  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on  High.     And 


'  Mark  iv.  36-41;  v.  36-43;  John  ii.  1-11;  vi.  18-21;  xi.  18-46;  xx. 
19 ;  Luke  viii.  49-66 ;  ix.  18-17  ;  xxiv.  16,  31,  36,  60-62 ;  Acts  i.  9.  The 
hypothesis  maiutained  in  this  work,  viz. :  that  the  Son  of  God  has  from 
all  eternity  been  invested  with  a  material  element  of  constitution,  and  that 
this  material  is  the  same  that,  by  miraculous  power,  was  conceived  in  the 
womb  of  the  Virgin  M-ary,  and  was  born  of  her,  and  that  entered  into  the 
constitution  of  the  "  Man,  Christ  Jesus,"  furnishes  the  only  consistent  and 
satisfactory  explanation  of  the  difficult  text,  John  vi.  62 :  "  What  and  if 
ye  shall  see  the  Son  of  man  ascend  up  where  He  was  before  V*  Eav  ouv 
Sewpr^TS  Tov  utov  too  a\f0pu)7rou  ava^avMtvTa  onou  rjv  to  TZpoTspov.  Few 
verses  in  the  New  Testament  have  caused  more  perplexity  to  interpreters, 
and  few  explanations  have  been  suggested  that  were  not  hopelessly  in- 
congruous. One  of  the  last  is  that  offered  by  the  late  venerable  Professor 
Wm.  S.  Plumer,  of  Columbia  Theological  Seminary,  in  his  "  Person  and 
Sinless  Character  of  Christ,"  Edit.  1876,  p.  98.  He  adopts  the  view  of 
previous  theologians,  that  "  The  Son  of  God  took,  not  a  man,  but  a  human 
nature  into  His  one  eternal,  inseparable  personality."  "  Christ  became  man 
{aXr^Oio<^)  truly,  {Teketw^^)  perfectly,  (adtatp£Tw<i)  indivisibly,  {adovOeTtosi) 
unconfusedly.  Thus  we  get  the  last  explanation  of  that  sublime  and 
difficult  passage  in  John  vi.  62,  *  What  and  if  ye  shall  see  the  Son  of  man 
ascend  up  where  He  was  before?'"  But  this  does  not  explain  the  verse; 
for  Christ  therein  expressly  refers  to  r«v  oto]^  too  avOpwnoo — the  Son  of 
man — which  is  His  own  elected  mode  of  designating  His  being  after  the 
incarnation.  Now,  Professor  Plumer,  in  common  with  many  divines  of 
his  school,  strongly  insists  that  the  material  element  in  the  constitution 
of  the  "  Man,  Christ  Jesus,"  was  derived  from  Mary,  His  mother.  "  He 
was  made  of  a  woman.  Mary  was  truly  His  mother."  "Christ  was  made 
of  a  woman — took  flesh  of  a  sinful  woman,  though  the  flesh  He  took  of 
her  was  not  sinful,  being  sanctified  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  the  former  of 
Christ's  human  nature,"  pp.  87,  88.  Yet  this  material  element  is  as  truly 
a  part  of  the  Son  of  man  as  the  Spiritual.  Both  make  up  the  God-man, 
who  ever  liveth.  How  then  can  it  be  said  that  the  Son  of  man  ascended 
up  where  He  was  before  if  an  essential  part  of  His  composite  being  was 
never  in  heaven  before,  but  began  first  to  exist  four  thousand  years  after 
Adam  and  Eve  were  created  ? 
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though  we  have  not,  either  in  the  inspii'ed  Scripture  or  from 
any  trustworthy  testimony,  a  reliable  hint  as  to  what  were  His 
lineaments  on  earth,  yet  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  in  heaven 
He  is  "  chief  est  among  ten  thousand,"  and  "  altogetlier  lovely." 


CHAPTEK  VIII. 

ANGELS    AND    MEN. 

WE  have  seen  that  creation  is  the  eternal  relation  between 
God  and  matter;  that  there  never  was  a  time  when 
this  relation  began  to  be,  although  it  is  necessary  to  hold  and 
believe  that  each  finished  creation  had  a  beginning.  And  we 
are  also  required,  by  the  results  of  sound  intuition,  to  hold  that, 
out  of  the  illimitable  spaces  through  which  normal  matter  i& 
diffused,  God,  the  Almighty  Spirit,  must  be  supposed  to  have 
exercised  an  eternal  election  (for  reasons  which,  though  beyond 
our  ken,  were  doubtless  wise  and  good,)  as  to  what  spaces  He 
would  work  upon  in  order  to  create  the  ano/a^ — the  eternal 
worlds. 

Now,  as  activity,  energy,  force,  power  are  essentially  the 
properties  of  spirit,  we  assume,  without  irreverence,  that  the 
works  of  God — His  creations — are  the  certain  conditions  of 
His  intelligence,  benevolence  and  power  as  applied  to  matter. 
We  cannot,  without  disparaging  thought  concerning  Him,  con- 
ceive of  Him  as  dormant  or  inactive.  Therefore  we  might,  a 
priori^  have  reasoned  to  the  cosmos  as  we  find  it  and  view  it 
(though  imperfectly)  even  now.  We  might  have  expected  to 
find  a  material  universe  of  ineffable  grandeur  and  beauty,  ordered 
by  law,  and  worthy  of  the  Divine  Creator. 

But  when  we  remember  the  spiritual  and  moral  attributps  of 
God,  we  would  not  have  expected  Him  to  stop  at  material 
creations  merely,  in  His  infinite  progress.  We  would  have  ex- 
pected Him  to  create  beings  of  higher  order  than  the  sun  or 
the  stars,  or  the  moon  or  the  planets.     And  if  of  higher  order. 
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how  aliall  this  higher  plane  be  reacheil !     Not  by  giving  t 
greater  material  sizej  for  though  the  planet  Jupiter  is  far  L 
than  our  earth,  it  is  far  below  our  earth  in  its  forms  t 
power  and   beauty;    and  not   by  imparting  to  them  | 
energies  through  the  forees  by  which  matter  is  affected, . 
our  sun  and  in  the  fixed  stare  there  are  in  progress  eublime  i 
aometiines  paroxysmal  exercises  of  force,  before  which  all  t 
we  know  of  force  un  earth  suiks  into  insignificance. 

Therefore  the  liiglier  plane  of  creation  to  which  the  Di»l 
Creator  would  be  expected,  according  to  the  (jouditions 
own  being,  to  direct  His  power,  would  he  that  on  which  a  n 
creature  should  stand — a  being,  created  indeed,  material  ii 
yet  so  devised  and  informed  by  the  eternal  Fatlier,  bo  ma 
the  eternal  Son,  and  so  endowed  by  the  eternal  Spirit,  tl 
should  be  able  to  think  and  know  and  feel,  to  revere  and  a 
his  Maker,  to  love  and  hope  and  pray,  to  understand  and  < 
law — in  short,  tu  be  the  worthy  creature  of  God,  and  ii 
ing  the  laws  of  his  being,  to  be  happy  for  ever.     JJq  c 
more  worthy  of  the  creative  power  of  the  Supreme  can  b 
ceived,  and   therefore   the  dictates  of  reason  on  this  s 
anticipate  the  facts  of  revelation,  and  we  are  prepared  f 
point  in  the  eternal  history  of  creation  at  which  such  a  c 
Jieing  should  come  upon  the  stage  of  action. 

But  though  reason  might  anticipate  and  postulate  the  exi 
of  such  a  being,  she  could  not  have  predicted  the  J 
mode  of  his  existence.     For  this  we  are  indebted  to  revelatil 
And  herein  we  discover  renewed  evidences  of  tlie  wisdom  a 
benevolenoB  of  God.     He  elected,  for  the  material  form  o 
angels  whom  He  created,  that  same  Divine  form  of  majestya 
glory  which  had  been  from  eternity  the  form  of  tlie  God-n 

■the  only  begotten  Son — and  which  was  afterwards,  tho^ 
dimmer  and  more  reflected  grace,  the  form  of  man. 

At  wliat  time  tlie  angels  were  created,  the  Holy  Scripttn 
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do  not  inform  us.  But  we  know  that  it  was  prior  to  the  time 
when  the  primeval  foundations  of  our  earth  were  established, 
for  the  oldest  of  the  inspired  books  gives  to  us  the  august  scene 
in  which  God  answered  Job  out  of  the  whirlwind:  "Where 
wast  thou  when  I  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth  ?"  "  where- 
upon are  the  foundations  thereof  fastened  ?  Or,  who  laid  the 
<5orner-stone  thereof,  when  the  morning  stars  sang  together,  and 
all  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy  ?"  ^  Here  the  expression 
^'  sons  of  God  "  must  mean  the  angels,  as  it  is  the  same  used  in 
describing  their  previous  appearance  before  Him,*  and  as  men 
were  not  in  existence,  and  no  other  beings  that  could  possibly 
fill  the  idea  of  "  sons  of  God  "  are  mentioned  in  Scripture. 

That  the  human  figure,  which  is  the  material  form  of  the  Son 
of  God,  is  also  the  angelic  form,  appears  from  many  parts  of 
Scripture,  the  plain  and  obvious  meaning  of  which  will  not 
peimit  any  other  view. 

The  first  instance  in  which  the  word  "angel"  is  used  in  the 
Scriptures  is  in  the  interview  with  Hagar  when  she  fled  into 
the  wilderness  from  the  harshness  of  Sarai.  Everything  actually 
revealed  as  to  this  interview  conduces  to  the  impression  that 

'  Job  xxxviii.  4-7.  In  the  age  of  Origen,  theologians  had  not  been  able 
to  come  to  any  settled  conclusion  as  to  the  time  of  the  creation  of  angels 
or  what  was  their  definite  nature.  The  Latin  form  of  Origen's  doubt  is, 
"  Quando  isti  creati  sint  vel  quales  aut  quo  modo  sint."  Art.  Angel, 
Encyc.  Britau.,  Vol.  II.,  p.  28.  This  article  is  from  the  pen  of  Professor 
W.  Robertson  Smith,  of  Free  Church  College,  Aberdeen,  and  with  his 
articles  '*  Bible,"  "  Canticles,"  and  **  Chronicles,"  in  the  last  edition  of  the 
Encyclopa3dia,  has  constituted  a  ground  for  a  suggestion  of  heresy  against 
him  in  his  church.  It  is  quite  certain  that  none  of  these  articles  assumes 
that  standpoint  as  to  inspiration,  which  is  the  only  one  to  give  peace  to  a 
sinner.  This  essay  on  ''Angels"  distinctly  denies  that  the  long  established 
identity  between  the  Angel  Jehovah  and  the  Second  Person  of  the  Trinity 
is  justified  by  '*  the  sense  of  the  Old  Testament  writers,"  p.  27.  But  as 
the  learned  Professor  does  not  condescend  to  give  reasons  for  his  opinions, 
we  retain  the  old  belief. 

*  Job  i.  6  ;  ii.  1. 
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this  Angel  Jehovah,  although  He  was  the  God  that  saw  Hagar, 
and  on  whom  she  looked,  appeared  to  her  in  human  form.  A& 
to  the  angels  who  appeai'ed  to  Abraham  and  to  Lot,  we  have 
no  gi'ound  for  doubt.  They  were  men.  They  appeared  in 
human  form,  ate  and  spake  as  men,  and  when  the  sensual  in- 
habitants of  Sodom  saw  them  go  into  Lot's  residence,  they 
came  around  the  house,  and  called,  "  Where  are  the  ?ne?i  which 
came  into  thee  this  night?  Bring  them  out  unto  us  that  we 
may  know  them."  ^  And  when  Lot  made  his  unworthy  attempt 
to  satisfy  these  Sodomites,  and  they  pressed  sorely  on  him  and 
came  near  to  break  tlie  door,  tlien  we  are  told  that  "  the  men 
put  forth  their  hand  and  pulled  Lot  into  the  house  to  them,  and 
shut  to  the  door."  And  the  next  day,  while  he  lingered,  "  the 
men  laid  hold  upon  his  hand,  and  upon  the  hand  of  his  wife, 
and  upon  the  hand  of  liis  two  daughters ;  the  Lord  being  mercifiil 
unto  him ;  and  they  brought  him  forth  and  set  him  without  the 
city." 

In  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  Judges,  we  have  the  inspired 
narrative  of  the  events  preceding  and  attending  the  birth  of 
Samson,  the  son  of  Manoah  and  of  a  mother  whose  name  is  not 
given.  So  important  was  the  approach  of  this  child — this 
strong  material  deliverer — who  was  destined  to  avenge  Israel  on 
the  Philistines,  that  two  special  visits  of  an  angel  were  made 
to  the  wife  of  Manoah,  and  the  husband  participated  in  the 
benefit  of  the  last  visit.  After  the  angel  had  made  his  first 
\'isit,  the  wife  told  her  husband  tliat  "  A  man  of  Grod  came  to 
her,  and  his  countenance  was  like  the  countenance  of  an  angel 
of  God,  very  awe-inspiring."'  Then  Manoah  prayed  that  the 
same  man  of  God  might  come  to  them  again,  and  his  prayer 
was  granted.  The  angel  came  again  to  her  in  the  field,  apart 
from  her  husband ;  l)ut  she  made  haste  and  ran,  and  said  to 
Manoah :  "  Behold !  the  man  hath  appeared  unto  me  that  came 

^  (lenesis  xix.  6,  9,  10.  *  Judges  xiii.  3,  6. 
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unto  me  the  other  day."  Then  Manoah  came  to  the  man,  and 
asked:  "Art  thou  the  man  that  spakest  unto  the  woman?" 
And  he  said,  "I  am."  Then  Manoah,  after  receiving  farther 
instructions  as  to  his  wife's  conduct  until  the  birth  of  the 
promised  son,  said  to  the  angel :  "  I  pray  thee  let  us  detain  thee 
until  we  shall  have  made  ready  a  kid  for  thee."  But  the  angel 
declined  the  proffered  meal,  saying,  however,  to  Manoah:  "If 
thou  wilt  offer  a  burnt  offering,  thou  must  offer  it  unto  the 
Lord,"  showing  that,  though  gi*eat  and  intelligent,  he  was  not 
the  Lord.  Then  Manoah  took  a  kid,  with  a  meat  offering,  and 
offered  it  upon  a  rock  unto  the  Lord,  and  the  angel  did 
wondrously,  while  Manoah  and  his  wife  looked  on ;  for  when 
the  flame  went  up  toward  heaven  from  the  altar,  the  angel 
ascended  .in  the  flame;  and,  overwhelmed  by  this  miraculous 
•sight,  Manoah  and  his  wife  fell  on  their  faces  to  the  ground.^ 

Now,  if  a  plain  narrative  can  teach  the  truth,  then  from  this 
scriptural  account  we  gather  the  following  facts :  1st,  That  this 
being  was  not  God  the  Son;  2d,  That  he  was  an  angel;  3d, 
That  he  had  the  human  form,  having  so  appeared — as  a  man — 
twice  to  the  wife  and  once  to  Manoah ;  4:th,  That  he  was  en- 
dowed with  forces  and  intelligence  far  transcending  those  of 
men,  for  no  mere  man  would  have  known. the  purpose  of  God, 
and  no  mere  man  could  have  ascended  to  heaven  in  the  flanie. 

The  human  forms  of  angels,  though  not  so  plainly  revealed, 
seem  to  be  assumed  as  a  fact  in  subsequent  narratives  of  the 
Old  Testament.^ 

And  in  the  New  Testament  all  the  appearances  of  angels  are 
spoken  of  as  though  they  were  men.  They  appear,  they  stand, 
they  talk,  they  support  the  drooping  head,  they  trouble  the 
waters  of  a  pool,  they  smite  on  the  side,  they  lead  through  iron 

'  Judges  xiii.  13-21. 

*  2  Samuel  xxiv.  16,  17;  1  Chronicles  xxi.  16,  20,  27;  Daniel  iii.  28; 
Zechariah  i.  9,  13,  14,  19 ;  ii.  8 ;  iii.  3 ;  v.  5. 
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gates,  they  pass  on  through  a  street  and  then  depart ;  they  are 
so  perfectly  in  hnman  form  that  when  Peter,  released  from 
prison,  stands  in  person  at  the  door  of  his  friends,  and  the 
damsel  Khoda  affirms  that  it  is  he,  those  within  sav  ^^  It  is  his 
angel."*  And  when  the  first  Christian  martyr,  Stephen, 
appeared  before  the  Jewish  council,  all  who  looked  on  him  saw 
^*his  face  as  it  had  been  the  face  of  an  angel;"'  yet  he  was  a 
man. 

These  inspired  testimonies  abundantly  establish  the  truth  that 
those  exalted  beings — ^the  first  moral  creatures  of  God — ^the 
angels,  were  created  by  God  in  that  majestic  form  which  the 
Son  of  God  had  held  from  eternity.'  And  therefore  there  was 
a  special  propriety  in  their  being  called  "the  sons  of  God," 
althou£^h  thev  were  onlv  created  beings,  and  infinitely  removed 
from  the  only-begotten  and  well-beloved  Son. 

Not  only  were  angels  created  in  reflected  image  of  the  Son, 
but  they  were  endowed  with  very  exalted  spiritual  and  material 

»  Luke  i.  13,  19,  26,  30;  ii.  10,  13;  xxii.  48:  John  v.  4;  xii.  29;  Acts 
vi.  15;  xii.  8,  9,  10,  11,  15. 

•  Acts  vi.  15. 

'  In  the  face  of  these  plain  teachings  of  Holy  Writ,  it  is  passing  strange 
io  find  theologians  of  high  learning  and  intelligence  adhering  to  the  notion 
that  angels  have  no  material  element  in  their  being,  but  are  pure  spirits. 
Professor  Dabney,  in  his  "Syllabus  and  Notes,"  (a  very  late  treatise  on 
systematic  theology)  announces  this  idea  unreservedly,  and  seems  disposed 
to  regard  the  frequent  appearances  of  angels  in  this  world  as  phantoms, 
spectres  or  temporary  and  immaterial  vestitures,  assumed  for  the  occasion, 
"like  Sunday  coats"  taken  from  a  wardrobe. — "  Syllabus  and  Notes,"  pp. 
266-267,  827.  Any  such  mode  of  interpretation  will  tend  to  deprive  us 
of  a  real  Christ.  Angels  are  indeed  *' ministering  spirits":  but  are  not 
men  spirits,  and  is  not  Christ  a  spirit,  though  a  man  ?  Schieffelin,  in  his 
**  Foundations  of  History,"  &c.,  adopts  the  same  error,  teaching  that  angels 
are  merely  spirits,  though  he  finds  himself  compelled  to  admit  that "  angels 
have  often  made  themselves  visible — sometimes  appearing  like  men,  at 

''*Jr  times  as  glorious  beings  having  great  power,"  p.  21.     That  pure 
should  have  power  to  "  make  itself  visible"  is  a  novelty  both  in 
ir>phy  and  revelation. 
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powers.  Theii*  intelligeDce,  though  finite,  is  wonderful  and 
comprehensive;  and  their  bodies  are  bo  constituted  and  so 
endowed  with  the  forces  proper  to  matter  that  they  have 
marvellous  strength  and  swiftness.  The  old  masters,  who  have 
painted  angels,  have  sometimes  adorned  their  shoulders  with 
wings,  but  there  is  no  scriptural  authority  for  this  feature.^ 
,  Neither  would  wings  have  been  adequate  to  the  rates  of  swift- 
ness at  which  angels  sometimes  moved;  for  no  wings  could 
have  been  anything  but  an  incumbrance  to  Gabriel,  the  holy 
angel,  who,  at  the  beginning  of  Daniel's  prayer,  about  the  time 
of  the  evening-oblation,  left  the  courts  of  heaven,  and,  being 
caused  to  fly  swiftly,  touched  the  prophet  before  his  prayer  was 
ended.'  We  do  not  know  where  heaven  is — ^whether  it  be  be- 
yond or  within  the  distance  of  the  fixed  stars ;  but  our  ignorance 
increases  rather  than  lessens  our  idea  of  the  incalculable  velocity 
of  this  angelic  visitant. 

The  question  of  different  orders,  ranks  or  classes  of  angels  m 
one  concerning  which  much  learning  has  been  expended  with 
little  profit.  It  is  quite  certain  that  the  earlier  books  of  the 
sacred  canon  contain  no  distinct  allusions  to  different  angelic 
orders,  nor  do  we  find  in  any  book  of  the  Old  Testament,  ex- 
cept Daniel,  such  statements  concerning  these  exalted  beings  as 
would  tend  to  prove  such  orders.  Yet  there  is  nothing  in  right 
reason  to  forbid  such  ordination ;  for  although  the  optimism  of 
Pope  may  be  untenable,  yet  he  was  not  wrong  when  he  wrote : 

"  Order  is  heaven's  first  law,  and  this  confest, 
Some  are,  and  must  be,  greater  than  the  rest." 

In  the  tenth  and  twelfth  chapters  of  Daniel,  we  have  allusions 
to  the  arch-angel  Michael  as  "  one  of  the  chief  princes,"  and  as- 

'  The  Cherubim  and  Seraphim  had  wings,  but  they  were  symbolic  types, 
and  not  angels.  Exodus  xxv.  20;  xxxvii.  9^  1  Kings  viii.  7;  Isaiah  vi, 
2;  Ezekiel  i.  6  and  post.     Art.  Angels,  Schaff-Herzog  Encyc. 

«  Daniel  ix.  21-23. 
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thu  "  great  prince,  which  etaadeth  for  the  children  o£  the  peopl 
of  Israel.'     And  the  Apocryplial  writers  of  the  period  betwei 
the  Old  Testameut  and  the  Kew  abound  in  Buggeetiona  i 
statements  of  angelic  oi-ders.'    Men  of  sceptical  tendencies  hart 
from  tliese  facta,  sought  to  assail  the  whole  scriptural  doctr 
of  angels.     They  have  iosistetl  that  these  orders  and  classes  4 
arch-angels,  princes  and  ministering  spii-its,  were  snbstanti 
the  reproduction  of  the  celestial  and  infernal  hierarchy  of  angi 
and  demons  invented  by  Zoroaster,  probably  1200  years  befon 
Christ,  and  perfected  by  his  followers  in  Persia  and  Babylotd 
This  system  taught  the  existence  of  six  resplendent  arch-angi 
or  aroshaspands — Ormnzd  being  the  higliest;  of  six  arch-dei 
of  whom  Ahriman  was  the  supreme;  of  twenty -eight  Izeds,  \ 
beneficent  spirits;  and  twenty-eight  devs,  to  work  evil.'     Th( 
led  the  hosts  on  either  side  in  the  great  war  between  good  s 
evil.     From  these  Persian  and  Babylonian  fables  the  Jews  ■ 
supposed  to  have  obtained  their  ideas  of  different  orders  t 
angels,  and  to  have  transmitted  them  (o  later  times. 

But  in  recognizing  the  mapiration  of  tlie  New  Testamci 
writei-s,  we  find  ourselves  compelled  to  admit  that  angelic  ordei 
may  have  been  a  part  of  the  Divine  constitution  for  these  betngj 
either  imposed  at  their  creation  or  established  thereafter,  i 
in  either  case  for  reasons  which,  though  imknown  to  i; 
assuredly  wise  and  good.     Nor  is  there  anything  inconsiEte 

>  Daniel  I.  13;  xii.  1. 

•  Prof.  W.  Robertson  Sniith'a  urticle,  Angel,  Encyc.  Britan.,  Vol.  1 
pp.  27-28.  The  book  of  "  Enoch,"  oitfd  by  Prof.  Smith,  is  not  one  of  (I 
lecogniKcd  books  of  the  AloxMidrian  canon,  but  nn  apocryphal  c 
tioD,  certainly  very  nncjent,  m  it  is  noticed  by  Justin  Mnrtyr,  Irenwfl 
Clement  of  AlexAmlnik,  Tertullian,  Origen,  Augustine,  Jerome,  Billtf 
and  Gusebiiis.  Three  copies  uf  it,  tn  the  Rlhiopic  knguage,  were  broil] 
home  from  Abyssinia  by  Bruce,  the  traveller,  und  excited  great  interest'fl 
Europe,  A  co&jplcte  Engllah  version,  by  Dr.  Laurence.  Professor  i 
Hebrew  in  Oxford  Dniversity,  appeared  in  1826. 

'  Art.  Demon,  New  Amer.  Cyclop.,  Vol.  VI.,  p.  B67. 
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with  our  highest  views  of  inspiration  in  supposing  that  these 
distinctions  of  rank  among  angels  might  not  have  been  known 
to  the  earlier  writers  of  the  inspired  records,  because  a  know- 
ledge thereof  was  not  necessary  to  the  purposes  of  their  writings, 
but  may  have  been  made  known  and  alluded  to  by  evangelists 
and  apostles  for  the  information  of  the  Christian  church.  The 
reasonableness  of  this  view  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the 
hideous  and  grotesque  system  of  angelic  or  demon  orders 
invented  by  Zoroastei:,  and  held  even  to  the  present  day  by  the 
Guebres  and  others  imbued  with  the  ideas  of  "  The  Arabian 
Nights,"  bears  no  resemblance  whatever  to  the  arch-ang^ls, 
angels,  princes,  thrones,  dominions,  powers,  introduced  to  our 
minds  with  awe-inspiring  dignity  by  the  sacred  writers.' 

We  have  no  revelation  of  the  definite  number  of  angels 
created.  That  they  were  worthy  in  number  to  be  ranked  as  a 
great  host,  and  to  be  reckoned  by  thousands,  we  are  distinctly 
taught.      "The  chariots  of  God  are  twenty  thousand,  even 

'  Colossians  i.  16  ;  1  Thessalonians  iv.  16  ;  Jude,  verse  9.  Nothing  can 
more  vividly  prove  that  the  hints  in  the  New  Testanient  on  these  subjects 
are  high  in  dignified  power  th.an  to  read  their  Reproduction  in  Milton : 

'*  Hfear,  all  ye  angels,  progeny  of  light. 
Thrones,  dominations,  princedoms,  virtues,  powers, 
Hear  my  decree,  which  unrevoked  shall  stand." 

After  the  command  of  the  Father  that  all  angels  shall  worship  His  only- 
begotten  Son,  Satan  begins  to  infuse  "  bad  influence"  into  the  hearts  of 
his  inferior  angels,  and  urges  them  to  seek  their  quarters  in  the  north : 

**  There  to  prepare 
Fit  entertainment  to  receive  our  King, 
The  Great  Messiah,  and  His  new  commands, 
\vho  speedily,  through  alf  the  hierarchies, 
Intends  to  pass  triumphant,  and  give  laws." 

—"Paradise  Lost,"  Book  V.,  pp.  109,  111, 
Halifax  Edit.,  1874. 

And,  in  his  subsequent  address  to  his  followers,  Satan  uses  the  same  titles 
that  God  had  used,  but  with  a  spiteful  irony  appropriate  to  the  occasion. 
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■ 

thousands  of  angels ;  the  Lord  is  among  them  as  in  Sinai  in  the 
holy  place."  ^  And  when  the  Son  of  God,  incarnate  and 
obedient  unto  death,  was  assaulted  in  the  garden  by  a  band  led 
by  the  traitor  Judas,  and  when  Peter,  with  impetuous  zeal^ 
drew  his  sword  and  smote  off  the  ear  of  the  high-priest's  servant, 
the  God-man  calmly  healed  the  wound,  and  said:  "Put  up 
again  thy  sword  into  his  place,  for  all  they  that  take  the  swoi-d 
shall  perish  with  the  sword.  Thinkest  thou  that  I  cannot  now 
pray  to  My  Father,  and  He  shall  presently  give  Me  more  than 
twelve  legions  of  angels  ?"  *  As  the  Roman  legion,  when  full, 
numbered  four  thousand  five  hundred  soldiers,  besides  camp 
attendants,  an  angelic  army  of  more  than  fifty  thousand  would 
have  been  instantly  present  had  tliis  prayer  been  made.  But 
how  (5ould  the  Scripture  in  that  case  have  been  fulfilled,  and 
how  could  sinners  have  been  saved  ? 

Whatever  may  have  been  their  numbers,  and  whatever  differ- 
ences of  order  or  rank  may  have  existed  among  them,  it  seems 
reasonably  certain  that  they  were  all  brought  into  existence  at 
one  and  the  same  time ;  at  least  we  have  notliing  in  revelation 
to  authorize  the  contrary  belief.  They  were  also  created  with- 
out distinction  of  sex,  and  without  any  pro-creative  constitution 
by  which  their  numbers  might  be  multiplied.'  In  this  respect 
they  differed  radically  from  the  later  creation,  man. 

From  these  facts  we  infer  that  each  of  these  exalted  moral 
beings — the  angels — stood  for  himself,  and  for  no  others.  Each 
was  created  with  a  nature,  mingled  indeed,  and  made  up  of 
spiritual  and  material  elements,  yet  upright  and  free  from  sin 

*  Psalms  Ixviii.  17. 

*  Matthew  xxvi.  62,  53.  The  Greek  word  is  /s^^wwis",  the  equivalent 
of  the  Latin  legio.  But,  in  fact,  New  Testament  usage  as  to  "legion" 
indicates  an  immense  and  indefinite  number,  which  may  have  been  thou- 
sands or  millions.     Mark  v.  9,  16;  Luke  viii.  30. 

'  This  is  a  very  plain  inlerence  from  Matthew  xxii.  30;  Mark  xii.  25; 
Luke  XX.  35,  3(3. 
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or  sinful  disposition.  Each  was  noble  in  intelligence,  and  was 
furnished  with  actual  knowledge  of  the  law  of  *God  binding  on 
him  as  a  moral  creature.  Each  was  perfectly  blessed  and 
happy  according  to  his  nature  alid  capacity.  And  each  was 
fully  apprized  of  the  unchangeable  divine  constitution  of  things, 
by  which  pimishment  is  a  necessary  and  infallible  consequence 
of  the  violation  of  law. 

And  yet  we  know,  from  Holy  Scripture,  that  many  of  these 
angels  "  kept  not  their  first  estate,"  but  broke  the  law  of  God, 
and  have  been  since  suffering  its  righteous  penalty,  "  reserved 
in  everlasting  chains,  under  darkness^  unto  the  juSgment  of  the 
great  day."  ^  How  many  or  what  proportion  of  them  thus  fell 
we  have  never  known.  The  number  may  have  been  small 
when  compared  with  the  number  of  those  who  remained  faithful 
and  righteous.^ 

What  their  sin  was,  and  under  what  influences  they  committed 
it,  we  shall  humbly  seek  to  discover  at  a  subsequent  stage  of 
this  work.  It  is  now  only  spoken  of  to  preserve  the  connection, 
in  time,  between  the  creation  and  fall  of  angels  and  similar 
events  in  the  history  of  man. 

It  is  certain  that  the  sin  and  defection  of  Satan  and  his  com- 
panions in  guilt  preceded  the  creation  of  Adam  and  Eve ;  nor 

'  Jude,  verse  6. 

^  Milton,  in  the  fifth  book  of  '*  Paradise  Lost,"  makes  the  rebellious- 
angels — 

"  An  host 
Innumerable  as  the  stars  of  night 
Or  stars  of  morning,  dew-drops  which  the  sun 
Impearls  on  every  leaf,  and  every  flower," 

and  even  estimates  their  proportion  to  the  holy  angels  definitely,  for  he 
tells  us  that  Satan 

"  Drew  after  him  the  third  part  of  heaven's  host." 

But  this  notion  is  evidently  founded  on  the  passage  in  the  Apocalypse,. 
xii.  3,  4,  which  is  too  sublimely  obscure  to  justify  any  such  conclusion.. 
26 
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can  we  pronounce  tlie  suggestioii  of  the  great  Eriglisb  poet,  that 
the  first  of  theae  eveuta  was  inducement  to  the  otJier,  to  be  nn- 
natiiriil  or  unfounded ;  for  we  know  that  when  man  was  created, 
though  that  same  unage  of  the  God-man,  which  was  the  model 
that  angelg  were  formed  ou,  was  again  adopted  as  the  material 
form,  yet  in  other  rewpeotfl  a  very  <iifFerent  cx)nBtitntion  was 
given.  A  world  had  been  gradually  prepared,  through  millions 
of  years  of  geologic  changes,  for  the  home  of  the  new  l>eing. 
And  instead  of  peopling  this  world  at  once  with  millions  of 
men,  each  one  standing  for  liiniself,  as  each  angel  stood,  the 
eternal  Father,  in  His  infiiiit«  wisdom,  saw  iit  to  create,  in  the 
material  image  of  His  only-liegotten  and  well-beloved  Son,  man 
— ^male  and  female,  a  man  and  a  woman — upright  and  pure, 
perfectly  informed  in  their  duty  and  perfectly  able  to  perform 
it,  specially  warned  of  the  danger  of  disobedience,  and  perfectly 
blessed  and  happy  eo  long  as  tliey  continued  in  obedience. 
But  Adam  was  made  of  the  dust  of  the  ground,  and  Eve  was 
made  of  a  rib  taken  from  Adam'y  side,  and  into  each  God 
breathed  the  breath  of  life  and  made  them  living  souls — 
spiritual  essence,  informing  and  working  in  material  frame — 
a  microcosm  of  the  universe. 

Thus  we  have  learned,  from  the  best  light  of  revelation  that 
■our  reason  and  faith  will  enable  us  to  gather,  the  great  truth 
that  all  the  moral  creatures  of  God  were  originally  created  with 
material  being  in  the  image  of  Hia  Son,  and  with  spiritual 
being  after  the  likeness  of  His  own  eternal  uprightness  and 
purity,  "  in  knowledge,  righteouaness  and  the  holiness  of  truth." 
From  those  facts  we  gatlier  three  inferences  "that  seem  spet'jally 
important  in  the  present  stage  of  the  progressive  thought  of 
mankind : 

1.  That  the  "development"  or  "evolution"  theory,  so  far  as 
it  seeks  to  establish  a  belief  that  man  is  developed  or  evolved 
from  the  lower  orders  of  aninmlity,  is  an  impious  horror,  in- 
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suiting  to  God  and  His  Son,  and  dishonoring  to  man.*  In  so 
saying  we  do  not  utter  unadvised  words.  Development  or 
evolution  is  a  fact  in  nature  widely  operative,  and  worthy  of 
the  most  industrious  and  intelligent  research  that  science  can 
apply.  But  no  facts  have  ever  been  ascertained  which  prove 
that  one  of  the  originally  creative  acts  of  God  has  ever  lost  its 
significance — in  other  words,  that  any  one  species  of  living 
animal  has  ever  by  evolution  become  another  species.  To  go 
over  the  facts  and  arguments  applicable  to  this  subject  would 
not  here  be  proper.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  very  fact 
that  differing  races  of  men  and  varieties  of  animals  may  be 
developed  under  differing  conditions,  establishes  rather  than 
overthrows  the  doctrine  of  the  permanence  of  species.  The 
arguments  against  the  possibility  of  the  evolution  of  man  from 
the  gorilla  or  the  orang-outang  were  strong  and  convincing 
when  rested  on  what  was  known  in  worldly  science,  but  when, 
in  addition,  we  learn  from  fair  interpretation  of  the  Word  of 
God  that  the  higher  order  of  moral  creatures  was  created  long 
before — ^perhaps  millions  of  years  before — the  lower  order; 
that  evolution  of  the  one  from  the  other  was  impossible ;  that 
both  were  created,  as  to  their  material  being,  on  the  model  of 
the  material  being  of  the  Son  of  God,  then  indeed  this  outcome 
of  the  doctrine  of  evolution  stamps  indelible  dishonor  and  dis- 
grace on  all  who  seriously  hold  and  teach  it.^ 

*  It  is  a  fact  somewhat  damaging  to  the  "  evolution  theory"  in  its  worst 
sense,  that  in  that  sense  it  did  not  originate  in  modern  brains,  but  in  the 
brain  of  Basilides,  a  famous  heretic  and  Gnostic  of  the  second  century. 
He  taught  that  man  was  evolved  by  successive  stages  from  lower  animality. 
He  taught  also  that  Christ  had  no  real  body,  but  only  a  phantom  body, 
and  that  Cimon  the  Cyrenean  was  really  crucified  in  His  place.  He  held, 
likewise,  that  there  were  866  spheres  between  earth  and  heaven ;  at  the 
head  of  each  an  angel,  its  creator,  and  at  the  head  of  all  God,  creator  of 
all.  God,  therefore,  was  Afipa^a^,  a  name  made  from  the  letters  which 
stood  for  365  according  to  the  system  then  in  use. 

*  One  of  the  latest  announcements  of  evolution  in  its  most  hideous  form 
— that  is,  the  development  of  both  animality  and  spirituality  in  man  from 
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2.  That  all  the  races  of  uiau  in  thiK  world  are  lineal  dese 
of  Adam  and  Eve — the  firet  man,  for  God  made  man  male  and 
female.  The  declaration  uf  inspired  Scripture,  that  God  "  hath 
made  of  one  blood  all  nations  o£  men  for  to  dwell  on  all  the 
face  of  the  earth," '  is  confirmed  by  the  present  number  of  the 

lower  nature — is  get  forth  with  fasoinnting  grutts  of  laiiguage  in  Professor 
Joseph  Le  Conte's  article,  "  Man's  Place  in  Nature,"  Princetou  Review, 
Novembor,  1B7B.  We  give  an  eitract:  "The  esaential  character  of  im- 
mortal spirit,  then,  is  complete  fndiriduation  and  separation  from  the 
pervading  divine  energy,  separation  from  the  Divine  Spirit,  separation 
froroQod.  Alas,  is  this  then,  it  will  be  asked,  tiie  sam  of  our  philosophy? 
Tes,  1  auBwer,  separation  physically,  but  only  in  order  to  meet  again  with 
Hira  moraUy.  Physical  bonds  are  broken  only  that  thereby  higher 
moral,  personal  relations  may  be  established.  As  by  the  nebular  hypothesis 
the  earth  must  break  away  from  cohesive  connection,  and  become  a 
separate  planet  before  she  can  establiiih  higher  gfavitative  relatioDs  with 
the  central  sun  and  with  other  planets,  and  move  with  them  iu  sweet 
accord,  making  spheral  music,  even  so  spirit  must  break  away  from  co- 
hesive physical  connection  with  the  Divine  energy,  and  become  a  distinct, 
Belf-coDsoious  entity,  before  she  can  enter  into  higher  moral  relations  with 
the  central  sun  of  righteousness,  or  with  other  spirits,  and  move  with  them 
in  the  beauty  of  holiness,  making  far  sweeter  moral  harmony." — Prince- 
ton Review,  November,  1878,  p.  801.  This  is  fine  writing,  and  must  be 
presumed  to  nwan  something.  If  so,  it  must  be  what  is  elsewhere  held 
iu  the  article,  to-wiC:  that  man's  body  and  spirit  have  been,  by  develop- 
ment, individuated  from  lower  stages  of  animal  and  spiritual  being  in 
nature.  This  is,  in  substance,  the  very  worst  teaching  of  the  evolution 
doctrines.  The  illustration,  drawn  by  Professor  Le  Conte  from  the  nebular 
hypothesis,  is  no  more  really  applicable  or  true  than  his  illuetratloQ, 
previously  noted  herein,  of  u  watery  surface  rising  into  maroiilaj  and  button- 
like protuberances,  and  finally  individuated  in  a  separate  bubble ! 

'  Acts  xvii.  20  :    iVfuij-rc  rr  t?  ivn^  aiiiani^  Kav  sOvnt  iu-ilpia7:ia\i  lari'CXEiv 

tm  nov  TO  irpiiaiujurj  r^c  y^t.  The  discussions  of  the  scieutific  world  as  to 
this  vexed  question  have  been  long  and  earnest,  but  the  advantage  in  the 
argument  can  hardly  be  a  question.  It  remains  with  the  advocates  of  the 
Scripture  doctrine  of  "one  blood."  Unfortunately,  the  opinions  and 
sentiments  arising  out  of  African  slavery  confused  the  scientific  question 
by  introducing  an  clement  which  did  not  properly  belong  to  it.  Nott  and 
Oliddon's  "  Types  of  Mankind"  proved  Ibis.  The  right  side  has  been 
advocated  by  Dr.  Pritchard,  in  England,  Dr.  CaboU,  of  the  University  of 
Virginia,  and  many  others  equally  able.     See  Kev.   Dr.  T.  V.  Moore's 
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earth's  human  inhabitants  as  compared  with  the  probable  gene- 
rations of  man,  and  by  the  almost  numberless  points  of  proof 
of  a  common  origin  found  among  all  peoples,  enlightened, 
civilized,  semi-barbarous  or  savage,  and  is  in  no  true  sense 
negatived  by  the  different  races  and  varieties,  originating  in 
differences  of  climate,  habit,  condition  and  forms  of  life,  all  of 
which  are  capable  of  transijaitting  their  acquired  results  by 
generative  descent. 

But  when,  in  addition,  we  consider  the  radical  difference  be- 
tween the  constitution  of  th6  angels,  each  standing  for  himself, 
with  its  apparently  disastrous  results,  and  the  constitution  of 
man,  in  which  one — ^male  and  female — stood  at  the  head  of  the 
whole  line,  and  held  in  the  one  dual  being — ^man — ^the  whole 
of  the  countless  numbers  of  the  human  race,  and  consider  the 
divine  remedy  for  violated  law  applied  in  the  case  of  man,  we 
cannot  doubt  a  common  origin.  For  it  would  have  been  nothing 
more  than  a  repetition  of  the  angelic  conditions  and  of  the 
angelic  result  had  God  created  many  different  men,  of  different 
colors  and  characters,  in  different  parts  of  the  earth,  as  pro- 
genitors of  differing  species  of  the  genus  man. 

This  was  not  the  plan  of  divine  wisdom,  as  we  learn  from 
many  parts  of  Scripture,  and  especially  from  the  teachings  of 
the  apostle,  favored  with  "the  abundance  of  the  revelations" 
given  to  him.^ 

3.  From  this  review  of  his  origin  in  creation,  we  infer  that 

lecture  ou  *'  The  Ethnological  Objection." — **  Evidences  of  Christianity/' 
UniTersity  of  Virginia,  pp.  411-465.  Canon  Rawlinson  (Princeton  Rev. 
Nov.,  1878,)  gives  ably  the  arguments  establishing  unity,  but  advocates 
amalgamation — a  doctrine  condemned  by  the  true  spirit  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture. As  to  the  Greek  reading  given  in  this  note,  it  is  that  of  the  texiita 
receptuSf  and  of  Knapp,  Griesbach,  Mill, — in  short,  of  all  the  best  editions. 
Westcott  and  Hort,  misled  by  principles  unacknowledged  by  competent 
scholars,  leave  out  atfiaro^,  but  in  their  "  notes  on  select  readings,"  give 
no  reasons  for  the  omission.     Of  course  the  R.  V.  of  1881  follows  them  I 

*  Romans  v. ;  2  Corinthians  xii.  7. 
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man  is  a  highly  exalted  being,  adapted  by  his  Creator  to  a 
noble  destiny.  If,  by  his  own  sin,  he  has  lowered  himself,  he 
is  still  worthy  of  the  wondrous  remedy  intended  for  him  by  the 
connsels  of  eternity.  To  the  dark  problem  of  evil  and  sin  in 
the  universe,  and  to  the  remedial  system  therefor,  devised  from 
all  eternity  and  working  through  all  time,  we  now  proceed. 


CHAPTEK  IX. 

PHYSICAL    AND    MORAL   EVIL. 

EVIL,  whether  physical  or  moral,  always  consists  in  and 
involves  a  violation  of  law. 

That  this  is  the  doctrine  of  Scripture  as  to  moral  evil,  or  siuy 
is  apparent  from  the  explicit  words,  "  Whoso  committeth  sin 
transgresseth  also  the  law;  for  sin  is  the  transgression  of  the 
law."  ^ 

But  as  the  Scriptures  were  given  for  the  purpose  of  instruct- 
ing moral  creatures  in  their  duty  and  destiny,  and  how  their 
moral  evil  may  be  remedied,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  teach- 
ing material  science,  or  the  laws  which  apply  to  matter  merely, 
we  are  not  surprised  to  find  them  giving  only  suggestive 
allusions  and  hints  as  to  the  nature  and  origin  of  physical  evil. 

Yet  all  their  teachings  are  consistent  with  the  assertion  that 
physical  evil  consists  in  and  involves  a  violation  of  law  as  truly 
as  does  sin. 

We  have  already  sought  to  show  that  the  true  theory  of  the 
universe  is  the  Nomian  theory — the  hypothesis  of  law. 

Law  is  the  result  of  intelligence  and  benevolence  in  the  eternal 
Spirit.  It  is  the  regulative  principle  according  to  which  God 
applies  force  or  power  to  matter,  and  according  t(5  which  He 
directs  it  to  the  ends  designed. 

There  has  been  from  eternity  past,  and  will  continue  to  be 
during  eternity  to  come,  but  one  Being  constituted  of  spirit  and 
matter  united,  to  whom  violation  of  law  was  impossible.     This 

^  1  John  iii.  4.  Ua^  o  Troeoiv  njv  aixaprto'/  xai  rrjv  avofua>  Tzotsiy  xai  7^ 
atiapTta  eariv  tj  ai^o/iia. 
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Being  is  the  Son  of  God.  As  God,  He  could  not  violate  law, 
because  He  was  not  under  law,  but  over  all  law,  and,  in  fact, 
its  author  and  administrator.  There  was  a  period  of  thh*ty- 
three  years,  known  as  His  state  of  humiliation,  during  which, 
for  the  sublime  purposes  of  redemption.  He  was  made  under 
the  law.^  That  He  did  not  sin  during  that  period,  we. well 
know,  for  thus  were  we  saved.  Whether,  during  that  period. 
He  was  impeccable — that  is,  incapable  of  sin,  unabfe  to  sin — 
we  will  hereinafter  enquire. 

But  the  Son  of  God — the  God-man — was  not  a  creature. 
He  was  eternally  generated,  the  only  begotten  of  God,  the  same 
yesterday  and  to-day  and  for  ever.  And  therefore  what  was 
true  of  Him  may  not  be  with  safety  predicated  of  any  creation 
of  God,  however  exalted  in  purpose  and  endowment. 

God,  being  essentially  the  spirit  of  all  energy,  has  been  from 
eternity  operating  upon  matter,  and  bringing  out  from  it  in  time 
the  best  results  possible.  Among  these  possible  results  we  are 
not  authorized,  either  by  reason  or  revelation,  to  reckon  as  one 
an  entire  exemption  from  physical  evil. 

But  let  us  not  fall  into  dangerous  error  here.  Matter  is  not 
essentially  evil,  is  not  essentially  in  antagonism  to  the  law  of 
God.  Matter  is,  in  its  normal  state,  the  worthy — uKotTram^ — 
and  eternal  companion  of  God, — what,  in  its  essence,  we  do  not 
know,  but,  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt,  ineffably  eetherial, 
beautiful  and  good  in  a  material  sense.  The  old  and  long- 
dinging  theory  of  the  Gnostics,  Manichseans  and  Paulicians, 
that  matter  is  essentially  evil,  and  is  therefore  the  efficient 
cause  of  all  the  evil,  physical  and  moral,  in  the  universe,  is  an 
attempt  to  solve  the  mystery  of  evil  very  little  above  the  system 
of  Zoroaster,  and  liable  to  all  its  abuses.'     It  is  founded  on  a 

^  GalatioQS  iv.  4.     reuofisvov  uno  vojjlov. 

*  In  fact,  the  Persian  Manes,  who  attempted  to  engraft  the  dualism  of 
Zoroaster  on  Christianity,  was  but  a  seconder  of  the  Gnosticism  of  previous 
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falsehood,  and  can  lead  to  nothing  save  false  philosophy, 
asceticism  and  impurity.^ 

But  though  matter,  in  its  essence,  is  no  more  evil  than  mind 
is,  yet  it  has  certain  essfential  properties  which  enter  so  neces- 
sarily into  its  being  that  power j  however  great,  cannot  annihilate 
them.  Among  these  necessary  properties,  we  need,  for  the 
purposes  of  this  discussion,  mention  only  two — extension  and 
inertia.  We  cannot  conceive  of  matter,  or  construe  it  to  our- 
selves in  thought,  without  attributing  to  it  extension — that  is, 
thinking  of  it  as  occupying  space.  However  minute  may  be 
the  particle  of  matter — even  if  so  small  as  not  to  be  reached  by 
the  microscope — still  it  must,  of  necessity,  have  a  right  and  a 
left  side,  an  upper  and  a  lower  surface,  and  if  so,  it  must  occupy 
space.  And  extension  necessdrily  implies  impenetrability,  so 
that  it  is  impossible  that  two  particles  of  matter  shall  occupy 
the  same  spacfe  at  the  same  time.  And  although  some  meta- 
physicians have  doubted  whether  inertia-  be,  by  necessary  mental 
intuition,  a  primary  property  of  matter,  yet  others  have,  with 
strong  reason,  so  held.  And  none  can  deny  that  inertia  belongs 
essentially  to  matter;  for  matter,  having  extension,  and,  by 
consequence,  impenetrability,  occupies  its  space  in  quietude 
until  force  puts  it  in  motion,  and  when  once  in  motion  so  con- 
tinues until  conflicting  force  stops  it,  or  changes  the  direction 
of  its  movement.*     This  is  inertia^  and  is  a  property  so  essen- 

years.  Yet  his  teachings  for  a  time  fascinated  St.  Augustine.  See  Bayle, 
Diet.  Hist.  et.  Cnt.,  Tome  III.,  pp.  1896-1901 ;  Art.  Manichaeans  Manes, 
Appleton's  Cyclop,  of  Biog.,  p.  534. 

*  The  Panlicians  continued  their  teachings,  and  even  caused  wars  which 
raged  bloodily  to  the  end  of  the  ninth  century.  Bayle,  Diet.  Hist,  et  Grit., 
Tome  III.,  p.  2203.  See  also  his  article  in  the  same  volume  on  "Mar- 
cionites." 

*  Descartes  considered  inertia  to  be,  not  a  primary  property  of  matter, 
but  only  an  accidental  property,  resulting  from  extension.  This  would 
seem  to  common  sense  to  be  a  distinction  without  a  difference.  Yet  Sir 
Wm.  Hamilton  seems  to  think  that  Descartes'  view  may  be  maintained 


daily  belonging  to  matter  that  all  knowledge,  all  experience, 
in  all  agee  liave  united  in  conceding  it. 

The  inevitalile  reaiilt  of  tliese  properties  of  matter,  which 
are  eternal  and  indestructilile,  is  that  matter,  althougb  not  evil 
in  itself,  resists  divine  forces,  and  may  resist  so  long  and  so 
pertinaciously  that,  in  a  given  volume  of  matter,  while  mnch 
the  lai'ger  part  may  yield  obedience  to  the  laws  under  which 
forc«  operates,  and  which  are  intended  to  work  nut  an  intelligent 
and  worthy  end,  yet  another  part,  gathering  to  itself  the  resis- 
tant propertied  of  the  whole  vohime,  may  he  the  occasion  of 
what  is  calleil  evil.  Thus,  we  conceive,  physical  evil  comes 
into  the  universe  of  an  almightj',  all  wise  and  all  tienevolent 
Supreme  Spirit.  It  is,  in  each  case,  the  result  of  the  concen- 
trated property  of  resistance  which  impenetrahility  and  inertia 
necessarily  oppose  to  power  or  foi'ce.  And  hence  it  follows 
(and  all  e."sperienee  and  observation  confirm  tfie  conclusion) 
that  as  creation — which  ia  the  application  of  force  to  matter — 
is  an  eternal  relation,  physical  evil  has  always  been  in  the 
universe,  and  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  will  ever 
entirely  cease  to  exist. 

But  wc  must  at  this  point  carefully  note,  that  this  property 
of  resistance  whi(;h  matter  has  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the 

on  pHi/chotogioal  grrtuniia,  though  faUe  iaphj/  ■!  ■«.  This  ia  an  incantiouft 
statemeut,  like  so  me  Dthera  from  the  grent  Scoitiah  metaiihjsieiaa;  for 
if  false  ill  iihysica,  it  was  false  in  fact,  and  Clieri^fnre  could  not  1)e  truft  ia 
mentnl  phlbaophy.  See  Hnmilton's"  Philosophy  of  Perception,"  Wight's 
Amer.  Edit.,  1857,  pp.  S1)5-36T.  Lard  Eames  regarded  inrrfia  hs  a 
primary  attribute  of  matter.  ProfcHBor  Joseph  Haven,  whose  work  on 
mental  philosophy  is  a  thoughtful  and  judicious  concentration  of  his  own 
views,  lifter  study  of  Plutii,  Aristotle,  CTicero,  Descartes.  Leibnitz,  Male- 
brauche,  Loche,  Ileid,  Dugiild  Stewart,  Brown,  Upham.  Waylaad,  Wins- 
iow,  Mahan,  Cousin,  Joiiffroy,  Royer  Gollard,  Darairon,  Hegel,  RoseukrantK, 
Kant,  Hnmiltou,  Hume,  Collier,  Berkeley,  Adam  Smith,  Compte,  Huffier, 
Ametl^c  Jacques,  St.  Hilnire,  Edwards  and  Bledsoe,  reckoned  inertia 
among  the  secundo-primiiry  properties  of  matter.     Edit.  1885,  p.  8G, 
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doctrine  herein  announced  and  steadfastly  held,  that  all  power, 
force,  cause,  are  from  G-od.  Matter  has,  in  itself,  no  power  or 
force,  and  is  never,  in  any  true  sen^,  eflScient  cause.  It  has  * 
simply  the  properties  of  impenetrability  and  inertia,  and  a& 
these  have  been  and  will  be  in  ceaseless  resistance  and  intract- 
able opposition  to  force,  a  residuum  of  unsubdued  resistance 
emerges  in  the  work  of  creation,  and  occasions  evil. 

We  cannot  expect  to  find  in  nature  and  art,  as  known  in 
human  experience,  any  analogies  or  illustrations  adequate  to 
make  this  deep  subject  clear  and  plain.  God's  power  is  infinite ; 
man's  finite.  God  is  Creator;  man  is  creature.  God  deviseSy 
moulds  and  sends  on  their  career  through  space,  stars,  planets, 
systems,  suns,  moons ;  man  can  do  nothing  but  mould,  by  his 
intelligence  and  skill,  a  few  structures  and  manufactures,  ex- 
hibiting in  their  humble  measure  utility,  grace  and  beauty. 
Yet,  all  this  being  admitted,  it  remains  true  that  man  was  made 
an  image  and  likeness,  dim  and  reflected,  but  actual  and  realy 
of  God,  and  therefore  the  works  of  man  may  aid  us  in  studying 
the  works  of  God. 

As  a  conative  illustration,  then,  let  us  take  a  human  artisan. 
We  will  suppose  him  to  be  a  skilful  watchmaker — a  workman 
as  perfect  in  his  craft  as  the  highest  standard  of  earth  will 
fm*nish.  He  is  about  to  make  a  watch — to  create  it,  in  the 
only  sense  in  which  man  can  create.  To  do  this,  he  mast  have 
before  his  mind,  or  in  his  hands : 

I.  The  design  or  end  for  which  the  manufactured  article  is 
intended — ^its  raison  detre.  This  is,  in  case  of  a  simple  watch, 
the  useful  and  economical  design  of  measuring  time,  and  thus 
saving  and  properly  employing  time ;  and  in  case  of  the  higher 
form  of  clock  or  watch  known  as  a  chronometer^  the  design  ia 
to  ascertain  with  perfect  accuracy  the  difference  in  time  between 
two  points  on  the  earth's  surface,  in  order  to  find  the  longitude 
of  a  ship  at  sea,  and  thus  save  her  crew  of  living  souls  from 
peril  of  violent  death.     The  end  is  high  and  worthy. 
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n.  Suitable  and  proper  material  for  constructing  and  putt 
together  the  one  hundred  and  twenty  piecea  (at  least)  of  v 
a,  well-mado  watch  consists.' 

This  material  must,  of  necessity,  be  selected  with  skill  | 
«are,  and  muBt  be  varied  in  8ul>stance  or  properties  aecordi 
to  the  uses  in  the  mechanism  to  which  it  is  to  be  a 
will  be  only  necessary,  for  the  purposes  of  our  Uhistration,  that 
we  mention  the  important  parts  of  the  watch.  Each  of  these 
has  its  law,  or,  in  other  words,  its  regulative  principle  proper 
to  itfi  intended  use,  and  given  by  the  intelligence  of  the  artisan, 
and  without  obedience  to  which  something  evil  or  wfoiiff  will 
speedily  manifest  itself. 

1.  The  frame  or  plate  and  cover  for  the  support  and  protec- 
tion of  the  raechaniam.  This  fi'ame  must  be  of  firm  and 
generally  uiiela^tic  material.  Its  law  is  strength  and  tirmness 
in  small  space ;  for  if  it  break  or  bend  easily,  not  merely  evil,  but 
ruin,  quickly  follows. 

2.  The  spu-al  spring,  with  its  barrel,  for  the  motive  power  of 
the  watch.  Its  law  is  intense  sti'ength  and  hardness,  united 
with  high  elasticity.  Hence  it  is  made  of  steel,  which  is  not 
an  elementin-y  metal,  but  compounded  of  iron  and  carbon,  in 
modes  and  proportions  so  empirical  tliat  more  than  two  thousand 
years  of  experience  have  been  required  to  prepare  it  for  watch- 
springs.' 

3.  The  escapement  uiechanisra,  by  which  the  rate  of  movement 
of  the  watch  is  regulated.     This  consists  of  wheels  and  teeth — 

'  Art.  Clucka  aud  Wntches  Nen  Amer.  Cyclop.,  Vol.  V..  p.  861. 
American  watches  are,  lu  their  separate  psrts,  made  almost  entirely  by 
machinery  English  watchta  of  the  more  eliiliorato  sort  are  made  by 
b&nd,  and  often  ha\e  an  man}  as  eight  hundred  parts. 

'  Daimachus,  a  writat  cotemporary  with  Alexander  the  Great  (B.  C. 
380) ,  mentions  four  vftrietiea  of  ateel ;  the  Chalybdic,  suited  for  oarpenter'a 
tools ;  the  Lacedtemooian,  suited  for  files,  drills,  gravers  and  chisels ;  the 
Lydian,  for  swords,  knifes  and  razors;  and  the  Lyoopic,  for  other  put- 
Art.  Steel,  New  Amer.  Cyclop.,  Vol.  XIV.,  p.  70. 
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a  halayice  wheel  of  nicely  adjusted  metals,  which  shall,  by  their 
differing  rates  of  expansion  under  heat  or  contraction  under 
cold,  counteract  and  balance  each  other,  and  keep  the  movement 
of  the  wheel  uniform ;  and  a  hair-spring  of  the  finest  and  most 
highly  tempered  steel.  The  law  of  the  whole  escapement 
apparatus  is  perfect  regularity  of  operation  under  the  most 
delicate  and  sensitive  conditions.     And  to  conduce  to  obedience 

• 

to  this  law,  hair-springs  have  been  made,  so  marvellously  uniting 
delicacy  and  strength  that,  in  1851,  Mr.  Lutz,  of  Geneva,  ex- 
hibited one  at  the  London  Crystal  Palace  which  bore  the  test 
of  being  stretched  out  at  length  and  pulled  without  breakings 
and  of  being  laid  on  a  hot  plate  without  injury ;  and  a  balance 
wheel  in  a  chronometer,  made  by  the  English  artisan,  Harrison^ 
obeyed  law  so  well  that  its  error  in  time  did  not  amount  to  one 
second  in  ten  years ;  and  another,  from  the  same  manufacturer,^ 
sent  to  the  island  of  Jamaica  by  the  British  government,  showed 
the  difference  of  lon^tude  within  one  minute  and  one-quarter 
of  the  result  obtained  by  careful  astronomical  calculation  on 
the  spot !  ^  But  between  these  almost  perfect  instruments  and 
the  tens  of  thousands  of  watches  made  and  u^,  great  dis- 
crepancies would  appear,  and  each  discrepancy  would  involve  a 
violation  of  law^  and  result  in  evil^  greater  or  less. 

4.  The  face  and  hands,  with  the  circle  and  figures  on  the 
face.  On  these  a  very  a  simple  law  is  imposed — ^that  of  point- 
ing distinctly  to  the  figures  and  lines  which  indicate  the  hours 
and  minutes  of  passing  time.  Yet,  simple  as  this  law  is,  it  is 
often  violated  through  defects  of  material,  and  every  violation 
is  an  evil,  which  may  bring  in  its  train  serious  suffering. 

5.  The  outer  case  of  the  watch,  with  its  front  of  convex 
glass  or  crystal.     The  law  of  this  part  is  protection  of  the  inner 

'  Art.  Chronometer,  New  Amer.  Cyclop.,  Vol.  V.,  p.  212.  See  also 
Art.  Clocks,  by  Sir  E.  Beckett,  Bart.,  Encyc.  Britan.,  VoL  VI.,  p.  18-86  ^ 
Escapements,  17  &c. 
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works  azid  frame*  and  deamese  or  transparency  so  complete  that 
erery  part  of  the  face  and  hands  mar  be  instantly  geen.  This 
law  L>  broken  whenever  the  back  is  of  material  or  oonstitntion 
eaeily  pierced  or  bent,  and  whenever  the  glass  is  so  opaque, 
bleared,  toughened,  cracked  or  polarized  as  to  intercept  the  view 
of  the  fa/5e. 

yow,  in  order  to  reach  the  present  point  Tnear  to  perfection) 
in  the  making  of  clocks,  watches  and  chronometers,  men«  pay- 
ing continnoos  attention  to  the  subject,  have  been  at  work  on 
friaterial  for  at  least  twenty-two  centuries.  The  end  or  design 
hafi  been  alwavs  the  same — ^that  is,  to  measure  time  with 
accuracy,  and  point  out  the  measurement  to  man.  But  between 
the  ancient  xUr-.^r^jooa  of  the  Greek  and  Soman  civilization^  and 
the  uifAem  chronometer,  who  can  tell  how  many  failures,  re- 
newals of  efforts,  thwarted  hopes,  patient  experiments,  rejected 
wheeLi,  springs,  cords,  chains,  pulleys,  pendulums,  keys  have 
attended  the  persevering  resolution  of  man  to  overcome  the 
evils  resulting  from  the  non-correspondence  between  his  own 
ideal  and  the  results  of  resistant  and  intractable  matter  ?  The 
convex  glass  fronts  have  required  all  the  time,  labor  and  thought 
expended  on  the  fusion  of  silica  with  an  alkali  and  metallic 
oxide  since  the  days  of  the  Egvptian  monarch,  who  lived  fifteen 
handred  years  before  Chri6t,'aDd  in  memory  of  whose  reign  a 
bead  of  thick  crown  glass,  bearing  his  name  inscribed  on  it, 
was  made,  which  has  been  found  at  Thebes.'     And  the  spiral 

*  One  of  the  earliest  instruments  for  measurement  of  time  was  the 
clepHydra,  which  was  known  to  the  Chaldeans  in  principle,  but  seems  to 
have  had  no  name  until  some  of  the  colonists  from  Greece  took  possession 
of  it.  It  was  a  rude  and  inaccurate  water-clock,  in  which,  from  an  orifice 
in  a  large  vessel,  equal  quantities  of  water  were  supposed  to  flow  in  equal 
times.  It  was  introduced  into  Rome  and  used  in  courts  of  justice  and 
public  assemblies  to  limit  the  duration  of  speeches.  Hence  Cicero's 
•arcasm  :  "  IjcUrare  ad  clepaydram" — to  bark  by  the  clock.  Our  modern 
half-hour  glass  with  sand  is  similar  in  principle. 

•  This  was  long  prior  to  the  very  doubtful  discovery  ascribed  by  Pliny 
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springs  have  cost  hundreds  of  years  of  thought  and  experiment. 
The  substitution  of  catgut  for  cord,  and  of  metaUic  chain  for 
-catgut,  and  finally  the  rejection  of  the  chain  entirely,  with  its 
numerous  links  and  pivots,  numbering  in  all  some  five  or  six 
hundred  separate  parts,  have  marked  the  patient  purpose  and 
progress  of  man  in  seeking  and  applying  remedies  for  the  evils 
resulting  from  resistant  matter. 

We  gather  from  this  review  of  a  single  branch  of  human 
manufacture  the  following  inferences,  which  will  illustrate, 
though  very  inadequately,  the  causes  and  remedies  of  physical 
evil  in  the  universe: 

1.  That  the  intractable  and  resistant  residuum  of  matter 
opposing  intelligent  force,  which  sought  to  impose  law  upon  it,* 
has  led  to  evil. 

2.  That  this  evil  is  necessary  and  inevitable. 

3.  That  remedies  may,  nevertheless,  be  sought  and  found; 
and  chief  among  these  remedies  are  the  element  of  tirne^  which 
affords  a  field  for  patient  and  persevering  effort,  and  the  element 
of  force^  constantly  renewed  and  continued  with  increased  in- 
telligence and  attention,  until  the  residuum  of  resistance  is 
brought  to  its  minimum,  and  all  the  evils  of  previous  mechanisms 
are  removed  as  completely  as  possible,  so  that  the  machine  ap- 
proaches perfection  in  fulfilling  the  end  for  which  it  was  made. 

4.  That  such  a  result,  in  a  particular  manufacture  (as  of 
chronometers),  by  no  means  brings  with  it  perfection  in  other 
manufactures.      Each  of  these  must  run  its  own  course  of 

to  certain  Phoenician  mercliants,  who  are  said  to  have  lighted  a  fire  on  the 
sands  where  they  had  deposited  packages  of  soda,  and  who,  after  the  fire 
was  out,  found  glass  as  the  product  of  the  fusion  of  sand  and  soda.  No 
fire  thus  kindled,  impromptu  and  with  ordinary  fuel,  would  have  been 
hot  enough  to  produce  such  fusion.  Our  faith  is  not  increased  by  finding 
Pliny's  story  reproduced  in  a  pleasant  German  costume.  See  Otto's 
German  Grammar,  Edit.  1874,  pp.  201-202.  Art.  Glass,  New  Amer. 
Cyclop.,  Vol.  VIII.,  pp.  281,  2»2. 
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repeated  resistance  l»y  matter,  repeated  evils,  repeated  i-ejections  - 
of  material,  crude  or  manufactured,  repeated  esperimente, 
partial  successes,  patient  and  long-enduring  struggles  to  over- 
come the  residuum  of  material  resistance,  skilful  arrays  of  one 
sabstance  with  certain  properties  against  another  with  difEei-ing 
properties,  until,  in  time,  the  nearest  approach  to  pei-fection  is 
reached.  And  then  another  branch  of  manufacture  is  reached 
and  mastered  in  like  manner.  But  so  long  as  man's  destiny  ' 
binds  him  to  this  earth  and  to  the  conditions  of  this  life,  phy- 
sical evils  will  continue  to  oppose  him,  and  ho  will  continuously 
seek  to  remedy  and  subdue  them. 

And  although,  in  the  successive  stages  of  watch-makiog,  it  ift 
probable  that  millions  of  men  may  have  been,  from  tlie  begin-  *| 
ning  to  the  present  time,  employed  with  mind  and  body,  yet  ij 
as  the  end  to  be  fulfilled  by  the  machine  has  been  always  thtf  f 
same  and  always  in  their  view,  the  intelligence  and  works  of  all  ' 
these  millions  of  men  may  be  considered  as  that  of  one 
Therefore  what  they  have  all  done,  or  sought  to  do,  one  being, 
representing  their  united  intelligence  and  forces,  and  living  J 
through  all  their  lives,  would  have  done,  or  sought  to  do. 

But  this  one  man,  though  concentrating  in  himself  the 
mental  power  and  the  aptness  for  applying  force  possessed  by 
millions  of  men  in  successive  generations,  would,  uevertheleas,  j 
be  only  a  finite  being,  and,  therefore,  immeasurably  below  the  J 
Infinite  Creator.  Hence  we  must  guard  ourselves  cai-efully  J 
from  conceiving  that  iUustrations  drawn  from  human  power  | 
and  skill,  continued  through  all  ages,  will  convey  any  sufficient  I 
idea  of  the  conditions  existing  between  the  eternal  Spirit  aad  1 
this  eternal  substratum, 

Nevertheless  such  illustrations  may  aid  us  in  rising  to  tiiftJ 
contemplation  of  the  universe  of  material  being  as  it  actually.4 
exists,  and  as  we  have  reason  to  believe  it  has,  in  eucceBsive^ 
changes,  existed  during  an  eternity  past. 
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Two  considerations  make  such  aid  pertinent  and  important: 
Firsts  That  God  has  taught  us  in  His  revealed  truth  a  sacred 
anthroporrtorphiam^  which  authorizes  us  to  believe  that  our 
spiritual  nature  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  like  His ;  that  our  intelli- 
gence and  wisdom  are,  in  their  humble  kind  and  degree, 
analogous  to  His  infinite  intelligence  and  wisdom ;  that  what  is 
really  knowledge  to  us  is  knowledge  to  Him,  what  is  truth  to 
us  is  truth  to  Him ;  for  if  it  were  not,  we  could  never  know 
that  what  He  reveals  to  us  is  true.  Second^  That  the  forces 
which  man  employs  in  tliis  world,  and  applies  to  his  manu- 
factures, are  not  human  forces;  they  do  not  originate  in  man 
or  belong  to  man ;  they  are  the  forces  of  God — the  same  that 
He  has  employed  in  building,  developing,  improving  and  carry- 
ing on  His  works  of  creation.  Man  does  not  invent .  them ;  he 
merely  discovers  them,  and  finds  out  more  and  more  about  them 
by  patient  experiment,  continued  through  thousands  of  years* 
Hence,  as  these  forces  are  from  God — are  really  and  essentially 
Divine  forces,  though  employed  by  man — ^it  is  not  irreverent 
or  unreasonable  to  believe  that  the  same  resistance  and  inertia 
opposed  by  matter  to  power  (wielded  by  man  as  a  mere  agent 
of  God)  will  be  found  to  exist  when  Almighty  power  works  on 
eternal  matter. 

Let  us  then  humbly  approach  the  works  of  God  in  the  light 
of  these  human  illustrations,  and  seek  to  discover  the  nature 
and  operation  of  physical  evil,  and  the  remedies  therefor,  which 
Divine  wisdom  and  benevolence  have  devised  and  are  constantly 
applying. 

Election — though  some  ill-poised  people  object  to  the  very 
word — is  a  necessity  of  the  intelligence  of  God.  He  tnuat  elect, 
and  has  been  electing  from  all  eternity,  but  always  for  reasons 
good  and  worthy,  though,  in  most  cases,  unknown  to  us.  Hence 
God,  having  determined  that  our  solar  and  planetary  system 
should  exist,  elected  the  portion  of  space  in  which  it  should 

26 
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e«i-t,  fut<}  tsheUnd  Kie  amUer  not  of  whli:ti  it  shonld  be  formed! 
Biit  it  \tif  o't  meain  fnOotra  tliat  oulj  the  Dormnl  matter  tUHog 
that  prirtion  of  space  was  used  for  the  purpoHi  intended.  Not 
only  HiK^h  matter  aa  occupied  tliat  gpate,  but  matter  from  tlv 
tliHtant  pnrtH  of  8ptuie — some  of  it  perhaps  already  worked  a^ 
and  partly  prepared — ^may  have  been  summoned  to  the  elected 
Held  of  eri'iitiori. 

Thi*  tiold  was  tlje  enormous  space,  having  a  diameter  i 
imagiriHry  asii«  of  abont  nix  thousand  milliouii  of  uiUea,  in  oi 
near  the  i;eiitri;  whereof  onr  isun  it;  situated,  and  on  the  ootskirft 
whorcof  the  planet  Neptnne  wheels  in  his  huge  orhit. 

How  many  millions  of  year«  have  ehipsed  since  the  firri 
creative  movement  of  tlie  matter  oceupying  this  space  occurred^ 
the  hnmnn  mind  iB  incompetent  to  compute.  The  nebula 
liypolliONiH,  with  no  mucli  i>f  scientific  reason  to  commend  it 
ftitd  notliliig  In  revelation  wbieli,  upon  proper  exegesis,  oppose 
it,  reipiiruH  ua  to  believe  that  by  spiral  motions,  on  an  imraei 
itoale,  tlio  ayiitom  has  been  gradually  evolved.  The  eettling  i! 
tlio  Inige  inoHi)  of  incandescent  matter  composing  the  sun  in  a 
near  the  centre,  and  the  succoasivo  detacliments  of  planet  afM 
planet,  and  moon  after  moon,  which  have  continued  to  wlvb 
around  the  central  mass,  must  have  ret^uired  immense  tracts  « 
timo,  and  Ijoeii  uecompanied  by  stupendous  physical  turm<^ 
And  as  the  proc^iSH  of  eoalusciiig  and  hardening  went  on,  undl 
the  worlting  of  forces  suited  to  the  purpose,  while  other  fore 
MuitiHl  U)  mainlaiu  motion,  and  consequently  heat,  were  in  eqaii 
activity,  wo  can  appreciate  dimly  the  terrific  stress  to  whit 
matter  was  snbjoctoil,  and  the  resistance  and  opposition  whifl 
it«  impi'uutrftbility  and  inei'tia  oonatantly  made — perhapa  w 
increased  iiitoiiMty  as  the  resistance  of  the  greater  mass  1 
radually  ovoroomo,  and  tlm  oppotiitiou  l>ecarae  concentrated  i 
a  rTtsi<1uiiui  of  material  inei-tia,  drawn  from  the  whole  origiw 
voliiino. 
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Yet  never  for  a  moment  are  we  to  suppose  that  the  result  of 
this  necessary  conflict  was  at  any  time  a  chaos.  The  illustra- 
tion of  human  manufacture  will  guide  us  here.  The  end  or 
design  was  before  the  creative  Mind  from  eternity,  and  time 
was  one  of  the  conditions  for  its  accomplishment.  Law  was 
present  from  the  beginning  of  the  process.  Each  successive 
stage  of  material  being  was  subjected  to  law^  and  just  in  pro- 
portion as  that  law  was  obeyed  or  disobeyed  was  the  end  or 
design  pervading  all,  forwarded  or  retarded.  In  speaking  of 
law  ss  applicable  to  material  working,  we  are  liable  to  two 
errors.  One  is  involved  in  the  assertion  so  often  made,  that  the 
material  creations  of  God  never  disobey  law.^  To  hold  this  is 
to  ignore  entirely  the  essential  properties  of  extension,  impene- 
trability and  inertia,  which  belong  to  matter,  and  which  of 
necessity  resist  the  law's  force  that  intelligent  Spirit  imposes. 
For  unless  God  can  and  shall  annihilate  these  essential  properties, 
it  remains  true  that  a  residuum  of  resistance  in  matter  will 
steadily  oppose  and  sometimes  disobey  law,  however  wise  and 
benevolent  that  law  may  be.  The  other  error  is  to  seek  a 
perfect  assimilation  between  obedience  or  disobedience  to  law 
in  material  creations  and  in  moral  creatures.  The  difference  is 
wide  and  perfectly  defined.  It  is  a  difference  of  constitution, 
as  we  shall  hereafter  more  fully  see.  And  when  constitutions 
differ,  assimilation  cannot  be  established.  The  processes  and 
results  are  radically  different,  though  they  may  indirectly  come 
from  the  same  source. 

*  Such  assertions  from  theologians  are  common.  Thus  Dr.  Ro.  J. 
Breckenridge  says,  in  speaking  of  the  material  universe  of  God :  "  A  step 
further  reveals  to  us  that  these  principles  manifest  themselves  through 
laws  which  are  invariable,  irresistible  and  immutable;  laws  which,  with 
an  exactitude  perfectly  rigorous,  and  with  an  intelligence  which  omits 
nothing  and  which  usurps  nothing,  control  and  direct  throughout  every 
portion  of  the  universe,  every  manifestation  of  its  varied  and  immeasurable 
life."— "Knowledge  of  God,  Objectively  Considered,"  Edit.  1858,  p.  840. 
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Assuming  it  then  to  be  true  that  matter  will  always  offer  a 
residuum  of  resistance  to  the  regulative  forces  according  to 
which  God  wills  that  it  shall  act,  we  can  no  longer  doubt  that 
those  great,  and  sometimes  terrible,  irregularities,  commotions 
and  failures  which  mark  the  course  of  nature,  and  which  we 
call  physical  evils^  have  been  occasioned  by  this  resistance. 
Thus-  God,  who  is  all  wisdom,  goodness  and  justice,  and  who  is 
also  all  force  and  power,  is  at  once  and  for  ever  relieved  from 
all  imputation  of  being  the  author  even  of  physical  evil.^  All 
His  attributes  are  adverse  to  it,  and  if  His  will  were  done  on 
earth,  or  throughout  the  material  universe,  as  it  is  in  heaven,  it 
would  never  exist.  But  the  very  form  of  that  God-composed 
prayer  which  His  Son  has  taught  His  people  constantly  to  offer, 
proves  that  such  is  not  the  case.'  We  are  therefore  justified  in 
saying  that  neither  physical  nor  moral  evil  is  according  to  the 
will  of  God.  Each  involves  a  violation  of  His  laws,  and  for 
each  His  infinite  attributes  urge  Him  to  provide  and  to  apply 
a  remedy  that  shall  reduce  each  to  its  minimum. 

We  are  so  much  accustomed  to  consider  only  those  events 
or  those  phenomena  as  evils  which  produce  inconvenience  or 
suffering  to  sentient  beings  such  as  we  are,  that  we  find  it  diflBicult 
to  realize  how  any  real  physical  evil  could  have  occurred  in  the 

*  The  theologic  notion  that  all  physical  evil  was  part  of  the  curse  which 
followed  the  sin  of  Adam  and  Eve,  though  sometimes  heard  from  the  lesser 
powers  of  the  pulpit,  is  not  taught  in  Holy  Scripture,  and  is  seldom  heard 
now  from  sound  Christian  thinkers.  The  evidences  that  storms,  earth- 
quakes, plagues,  disease  and  death  had  been  abundant  in  our  world  before 
man  existed  are  too  strong  to  be  resisted.  Dr.  John  Young  seems  to  admit 
that  God  is  the  author  of  physical  evil  (**  The  Mystery  of  Evil  and  God/' 
pp.  238-240) ;  but  he  holds  to  creation  ex  nihilOf  which,  of  course,  makes 
such  admission  inevitable.      ^ 

•  rs'^TjOjjTOi  TO  OsATjiia  (TOO  wi  £>  oupovw  xai  sTTi  njy  /tj?. — Matthew  vi. 
10;  Luke  xi.  2.  It  is  remarkable  that  though  some  differences,  more  or 
less  important,  exist  between  the  forms  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  given  by  the 
two  evangelists,  in  the  above  petition  they  are  perfectly  identical. 
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universe  prior  to  the  introduction  of  organized  living  creatures. 
As  convulsions,  earthquakes,  huiTicanes,  tornadoes,  destructive 
explosions,  furious  conflagrations  of  worlds  could  not  have 
inflicted  any  suffering  unless  there  were  beings  susceptible  of 
suffering,  and  exposed  to  them,  we  are  prone  to  look  on  such 
events,  occurring  in  pre-angelic  ages  (or  certainly  in  pre- Adamite 
ages),  as  hardly  to  be  reckoned  among  physical  evils.  And 
this  impression  may  have  possibly  tended  to  give  strength  to 
that  form  of  exegesis  which  attributes  all  physical  evil  to  the 
sin  of  Adam  and  Eve,  and  supposes  it  to  have  commenced  then.^ 
But  this  is  a  very  narrow  and  unworthy  view  of  the  Divine 
plans  and  remedies;  and  it  is  contradicted  by  facts.  God's 
law^  which  is  the  expression  of  His  intelligence  and  will,  was 
from  all  eternity  imposed,  as  right  and  wise,  upon  His  creations 
from  their  beginning,  throughout  their  action  and  being.  And 
matter,  by  its  constant  impenetrability  and  inertia,  resisted  that 
law.  And  hence  came  physical  evils — violations  of  that  law 
and  eternally  devised  remedies  for  such  violations. 

In  our  solar  system,  astronomers  long  ago  discovered  evidences 
of  the  imposition  of  law  in  the  election  and  arrangement  of  the 
intervals  of  space  between  the  sun  and  each  planet,  beginning 
with  Mercury,  and  embracing  in  succession  Venus,  the  earth. 
Mars,  Jupiter,  Saturn  and  Uranus.  This  law  assumed  the  form 
of  regular  numerical  proportions  according  to  a  propounded 
ratio,  first  pointed  out  by  Titius.      Hence  this  proportion  is 

^  It  is  usual  with  theologians  to  seek  to  doduco  this  doctrine  from 
Genesis  iii.  17-19;  but  the  immense  and  extended  forms  of  physical  evil 
in  the  universe  cannot  be  included  in  the  curse  upon  the  ground,  the 
thorns  and  thistles,  and  the  necessity  for  man's  earning  his  bread  by  the 
sweat  of  his  face.  The  mysterious  passage — Romans  viii.  19-28 — so  far 
from  teaching  that  all  physical  evil  came  from  Adam's  sin,  seems  to  teach, 
in  verse  22,  that  pain  and  suffering  have  been  the  heritage  of  "  the  whole 
creation  {Tzatra  r^  xrcfrti)  during  all  its  existence,  and  "  until  now,"  {a^pt 

TOO   >tJV.) 
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(jailed  the  law  of  Tlthts}  It  ie  thus  expressed:  Take  the 
figures  0,  3,  6,  13,  34,  4S,  96,  each,  after  tlie  second,  being 
found  by  doubling  the  preceding  figure ;  to  eaeb  of  the  series 
add  4,  and  we  have  a  series  of  numbers  giving  so  nearly  the 
relative  distances  of  the  seven  planets  named'  (with  the  marked 
exception  to  be  presently  noted)  from  the  sun,  tliat  a  law  was 
apparent  in  this  planetary  arrangement.  And  altliough  it  has 
been  said  that  the  elements  of  the  planet  Neptune  depart  so 
widely  from  tliis  observed  proportion  as  to  desti-oy  the  basis  of 
the  supposed  law,'  yet  this  is  by  no  means  certain ;  for  the  real 
distance  of  Neptune  is  not  yet  known  witliin  some  eighty 
millions  of  miles.  And  when  we  remember  that,  from  the  time 
of  Ooperuicus  down  to  within  a  few  years  past,  a  constant 
astronomical  error  of  at  least  four  millions  of  miles  existed  in 
the  estimated  distance  of  our  earth  from  the  sun,  we  are  not 
yet  authorized  to  consider  the  distance  of  Neptune  from  the 
sun  as  fixed.  It  may  vary  from  the  present  estimate  by  from 
eighty  to  one  hundred  millions  of  miles,  and  it  is  admitted  that 
a  difference  of  eighty-seven  millions  would  bring  this  planet  into 
accord  with  the  law  of  Titius,' 

'  Prof.  Newcomb's  "  PojJuIar  Aslronomj,"  Edit.  187S,  p.  287  ;  Richard 
A.  Proctor's  article,  Aatrimoniy,  Eiicjo.  Britan.,  Vol.  II.,  p,  806.  This 
Uw  is  often  entitled  "  Bode'a  Formula.''  Arl.  Nature  aiiJ  Law,  by  Dr. 
Win.  B.  Ciirpenter,  in  Littell's  Living  Age,  Dactniber  18,  1880. 

•  Prof.  Nawoomb  snys  ''the  discovery  of  this  pkuet  (Neptune),  in  1846, 
completely  disproved  tlic  supposed  law,"  "Popular  Antronrimy,"  Edit. 
1878,  p-  237.  But  this  is  a  premnturo  declaration  ;  LeVerriur  nnd  Adams, 
in  1846,  both  estimated  the  distance  of  Neptune  from  the  sun  at  tliirly- 
five  hundred  millions  of  miles.  This  is  said  to  be  a  mistake ;  but  at  least 
two  differing  distances  have  since  been  assumed,  one  of  2,862,000.000,  and 
the  other  of  2,775,000,000.  Com  pare  tables  in  Dr.  Cumslock's  Astronomy, 
Edit.  1865.  p.  888,  and  Art.  Astronomy,  New  Atner.  Cyclop,,  Vol.  II,,  p, 
368,  witii  Table  V.,  Elements  of  the  Orbits  of  the  Eight  Major  Planets  for 
I860,  Prof.  Newcomb's  "  Popular  Astronomy,"  Edit.  1878,  p.  638.  And 
the  axial  motion  of  Neptune  is  unknown.  His  elements,  therefore,  must  be 
held  as  yet  too  obscure  to  destroy  tbe  law  nf  Titius. 

'See  the   table   in   Prof.   Newcomb's  "Popular   Astronomy,"  p.  23T. 
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But  there  was  one  gap  which  seemed  to  break  the  regularity 
of  the  solar  system,  and  to  destroy  entirely  either  the  symmetry 
of  the  system  itself,  or  the  presumption  of  divine  law  as  its 
regulative  principle.  This  gap  was  the  immense  void  space 
that  seemed  to  interpose  between  the  orbit  of  Mars  and  that  of 
Jupiter,  a  gap  of  some  three  hundred  and  forty  millions  of 
miles.  No  planet  had  been  found  within  this  space  up  to 
January  1,  1801,  and  yet  so  strong  was  the  mental  assurance 
of  astronomers  that  law  required  the  presence  of  a  planet  within 
this  huge  belt  of  space,  that,  in  1800,  an  association  of  twenty- 
four  astronomers  was  formed,  having  for  its  object  a  systematic 
search  for  this  supposed  planet  by  all  the  methods  that  science 
and  art  could  furnish.  The  results  of  this  search,  from  that 
year  to  the  present  time,  have  been  of  singular  import.  They 
have  proved  and  vindicated  the  law,  but  they  have  proved  also 
or  at  least  raised  a  potent  presumption,  that  the  law  has  been 
violated,  and  thus  the  beauty  and  symmetry  of  the  planetary 
system  have  been  marred  and  defaced  for  a  season,  so  that  time 
and  new  applications  of  force  are  needed  as  the  remedy. 

By  a  marked  but  not  uncommon  illustration  of  the  truth  that 
"  man  proposes,  but  God  disposes,"  the  honor  of  the  first  dis- 
covery did  not  fall  to  one  of  the  twenty-four.  Giuseppe  Piazzi 
was  not  a  member  of  the  association,  but  he  was  enthusiastic 
in  his  devotion  to  the  heavenly  science.  On  the  first  night  in 
January,  1801,  from  his  observatory  in  Palermo,  Italy,  he  dis- 
covered Ceres,  the  first  of  the  planetoids,  between  Mars  and 
Jupiter.  This  stimulated  the  German  Heinrich  Wilhelm 
Matthias  Olbers,  who  was  a  member  of  the  band  of  twenty- 

Dr.  Wm.  B.  Carpenter  adopts  Prof.  Newcomb's  view,  and  s&ys  "  the  dis- 
covery of  Neptune  effectually  demolished  the  credit  of  this  law,"  (Nature 
and  Law,  Littell's  Living  Age,  December  18,  1880,  p.  718) ;  but  he  pre- 
sents only  the  facts  noted  by  Prof.  Newcomb,  which  cannot  yet  be  regarded 

as  conclusive. 
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four,  to  renewed  efforts,  which  were  rewarded  on  the  28th  of 
March,  1802,  by  the  disco veiy  of  Pallas^  in  a  distant  part  of 
the  heavensTfrom  Ceres,  but  having  about  the  same  mean  dis- 
tance from  the  sun.*  Olbers  immediately  adopted  and  published 
the^belief  that  these  two  planetoids  (or  asteroids^  as  they  were 
generally  called,)  were  fragments  of  a  larger  planet,  and  that 
other  fi'agments  would  be  found  on  proper  search.  And  his 
prediction  was  fulfilled;  for,  in  September,  1804,  M.  Harding, 
of  Lilienthal,  while  in  Bremen,  accidentally  discovered  Juno; 
and  on  the  29th  of  March,  1807,  the  indefatigable  Olbers  added 
a  fourth — Vesta — to  the  "sisters  three." 

Only  one-more  was  discovered  up  to  the  year  1845,  but,  since 
that  time,  it  would  not  be  extravagant  to  say  that  these  plane- 
toids, occupying  substantially  the  same  belt  of  space,  have  been 
discovered  in  yearly  showers.  In  the  five  years  preceding  1850, 
eight  were  discovered;  in  the  next  five  years,  twenty-four;  in 
the  next,  twenty-five;  in  the  next,  twenty-three;  in  the  next,  ' 
twenty-seven;  in  the  next,  forty-five;  in  the  year  1876,  twelve; 
in  1877,  eleven;  and  up  to  May,  in  1878,  seven  had  been  dis- 
covered.^ And  thus  the  process  goes  on  until  names  for  them 
threaten  to  fail.  They  vary  in  size  from  Ceres  and  Pallas,  with 
diameters  of  between  two  hundred  and  four  hundred  miles,  to 
Atalanta,  Maia  and  Sappho,  each  having  a  diameter  of  from 
twenty  to  forty  miles.  All  of  them  move  in  the  region  of  space 
extending  from  about  forty  millions  of  miles  beyond  the  orbit 
of  Mars  to  within  forty  millions  of  miles  of  the  orbit  of  Jupiter. 
So  numerous  and  harrassing  to  astronomers  have  they  become, 
that  nothing  less  than  the  patience  and  assiduity  of  German 

*  Piazzi  lived  between  1746  and  1826;  Olbers  between  1758  and  1840. 
He  was  a  physician  as  well  as  astronomer.  His  observatory  at  Bremen 
was  erected  at  his  own  expense.  Arts.  Piazzi,  New  Amer.  Cyclop.,  Vol. 
XIII.,  p.  307  ;  Olbers,  Ibid.,  Vol.  XII.,  pp.  608-509. 

*  Newcomb's  *'  Popular  Astronomy,"  Edit.  1878,  p.  333. 
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students  avails  to  keep  them  listed  and  calculated;  and  an 
eminent  German  astronomer  has  seriously  suggested  the  ex- 
pediency of  letting  all  of  them,  except  the  more  important, 
escape  and  become  lost  again  ^  so  that  they  shall  not  be  followed 
in  their  orbits  by  either  the  telescope  or  the  mind  of  the  modern 
computer.^  Who  can  tell  what  would  be  the  exact  results  of 
such  preterition? 

From  past  experience  in  discovering  these  little  planets,  it 
seems  evident  that  the  number  of  them  discovered  in  the  future 
will  be  limited  only  by  the  smallness  of  their  size,  the  neces- 
sary imperfection  of  human  instruments,  and  the  prevalence 
of  such  suggestions  as  that  just  recorded,  which  would  be  as 
applicable  to  future  searches  for  new  ones  as  to  observations  on 
those  already  discovered. 

But  even  if  they  were  now  entirely  ignored  and  pretermitted 
by  astronomers  for  the  future,  enough  concerning  them  has 
been  already  discovered  and  published  to  raise  to  a  very  high 
degree  of  probability  the  truth  of  the  following  inferences  from 
all  the  known  facts  of  our  planetary  system : 

1.  That  a  planet  once  existed  between  the  orbits  of  Mars  and 
Jupiter,  approaching  in  size  the  lesser  members  of  the  system, 
to-wit :  our  earth,  Venus,  Mars  and  Mercury,  and  revolving  in 
an  orbit  corresponding  with  the  law  heretofore  noted,  which 
would  give  to  this  orbit  a  mean  distance  of  about  two  hundred 
and  eighty  millions  of  miles  from  the  sun. 

The  prima  facie  or  a  priori  presumption  in  favor  of  such  a 
planet  is  exceedingly  strong,  and  is  greatly  increased  by  the 
very  fact  of  the  existence  of  these  two  hundred  or  more  minute 
fragments  in  that  region.  The  symmetry  of  the  system,  and 
the  analogy  of  every  other  part,  requires  us  to  believe  that  a 
planet  of  size  and  mass  corresponding  with  its  sisters  would 
have  been  there,  and  that  numberless  insignificant  planetoids 

*  Newcomb's  "  Popular  Astronomy,"  Edit.  1878,  pp.  884,  886,  388. 
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would  not  have  been  assigned  to  a  system  otherwise  so  beantiful. 
And  as  to  the  size  of  the  once  existing  planet,  we  may  justly 
urge  that,  although  it  is  true  that  if  all  of  the  187  or  more  now 
known  to  exist  were  combined  into  one,  it  would  not  be  more 
than  400  miles  in  diameter ;  ^  yet  it  is  equally  true  that,  as  only 
five  had  been  discovered  during  the  first  forty-five  years  of  this 
century,  and  182  have  been  since  discovered  within  thirty-three 
years,  a  proportionate  advance  in  the  numbers  discovered  would 
furnish  enough  in  one  or  two  centuries  to  combine  into  a  planet 
comparing  reasonably  well  in  size  with  the  minor  members  of 
our  system. 

2.  That  this  original  planet  has  been,  by  a  violent  explosion, 
occurring  at  a  point  in  the  past  reckoned  by  indefinite  millions 
of  years,  rent  into  many  separate  fragments  of  differing  sizes 
and  shapes,  which  have,  since  their  paroxysmal  disjunction, 
continued  to  revolve  around  the  sun  in  the  general  region  of 
space  between  the  orbits  of  Mars  and  Jupiter,  but  not  in  the 
same  orbit  pursued  by  the  original  planet.  All  of  these  frag- 
ments are  invisible  to  the  naked  eye ;  nearly  two  hundred  have 
been  discovered  by  the  telescope ;  many  others  may  be,  in  like 
manner,  discovered,  but  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  greater 
number  will  remain  unseen,  though  pursuing  their  courses,  in 
the  same  region,  round  the  sun. 

If  the  powerful  presumption  in  favor  of  the  existence  of  the 
original  planet  be  not  rebutted  by  any  scientific  evidence  here- 
after disclosed,  it  may  be  reasonably  claimed  to  be  conclusive, 
for  all  the  evidence  thus  far  is  in  its  favor.  Assuming  then  its 
existence  in  the  remote  past,  we  have  now  to  consider  it  in  its 
natural  and  logical  relations  to  the  known  fact,  tliat  in  the  same 
region  of  space  where  it  once  was,  these  numerous  and  apparently 

»  Prof.  NawcomVs  "Popular  Astronomy,"  Edit.  1878,  p.  338.  See 
also  Art.  Astronomy,  Encyc.  Britan.,  Vol.  IT.,  p.  808.  This  article  is 
attributed  to  the  eminent  astronomer  Richard  A.  Proctor. 
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insignificant  little  planets  now  are.  Common  sense,  elevated 
to  high  scientific  intuition  in  Olbers,  decided  that  the  small 
bodies  are  parts  of  what  once  composed  the  planet.  We  believe 
he  was  right.  We  will  briefly  consider,  first  the  objections 
urged  against  this  view,  and  then  the  arguments  in  its 
favor.^ 

It  is  urged  that  if  these  planetoids  are  fragments  of  a  larger 
planet,  then  as,  at  the  moment  of  the  catastrophe,  they  were  all 
projected  into  space  from  the  same  point,  they  ought  to  be 
found  returning  to  that  point,  and  arriving  at  it  after  their 
orbital  period  at  nearly  the  same  time.  And,  in  truth,  the 
rupture  theory  of  Olbers  derived  strong  confirmation  from  the 
fact  that  the  first  four  of  the  small  planets  were  discovered  at 
points  which  would  indicate  a  near  approach  at  the  intersection 
of  their  orbits.* 

But  the  planetoids  since  discovered  have  not  corresponded  to 
this  law.  They  exhibit  very  great  differences  in  greatest,  least 
and  mean  distances  from  the  sun,  in  daily  motion,  periodic  times 
of  revolution,  eccentricity  of  orbit,  and  inclination  to  the  plane 
of  the  ecliptic'     But  when  we  come  to  reflect  on  these  difEer- 

^  Olbers  died  before  even  the  fifth  planetoid  had  been  found.  It  is  not 
to  be  denied  that  since  his  time  astronomers  generally  have  drifted  away 
from  his  view  of  this  subject.  They  seem  to  have  abandoned  it  prema- 
turely, for  the  facts  thus  far  known  do  not  exclude  it.  See  Art.  Olbers, 
New  Amer.  Cyclop.,  Vol.  XII.,  p.  609;  Prof.  Newcomb's  "Popular 
Astronomy,"  pp.  334,  335. 

2  Proctor's  Art.  Astronomy,  Encyc.  Britan.,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  876-808; 
Newcomb's  "  Popular  Astronomy,"  p.  383. 

•  Of  these  little  planets,  that  known  as  Hilda  attains  the  greatest  dis- 
tance from  the  sun,  to-wit:  about  460,000,000  miles,  which  is  only 
20,000,000  from  the  mean  distance  of  Jupiter.  ^Ihra  comes  to  within 
the  least  distance,  161,000,000  miles.  The  mean  distance  of  all  is  about 
280,000,000,  which  would  be  very  nearly  the  orbit  of  the  original  planet, 
Hilda  has  the  longest  periodic  time  of  revolution,  7.86  years;  Medusa 
the  shortest,  3.12  years.  Elements  of  the  Small  Planets,  Table  VI.,  com- 
piled  by  D.  P.  Wood,  chiefly  from  the  "Berliner  Astronomisches  Jahr- 
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ences  in  connection  with  the  hypothesis  of  a  violent  rupture, 
and  energetic  emission  of  thousands  of  separate  fragments, 
millions  of  years  ago,  we  shall  find  that,  so  far  from  overthrow- 
ing this  hypothesis,  these  discordant  elements  of  the  planetoids 
support  and  confirm  it;  for  the  short  period  of  some  half  a 
century,  during  which  any  scientific  observation  of  them  has 
been  possible  to  man,  gives  us  very  faint  knowledge  of  what 
their  eccentricities  and  irregularities  of  movement  may  have 
been  during  pre-Adamite  ages.  High  scientific  authority 
assures  us  that  *'if  a  planet  were  shattered,  the  orbit  of.  each 
'fragment  would  at  first  pass  through  the  point  at  which  the 
explosion  occurred,  however  widely  they  might  be  separated 
through  the  rest  of  their  course;  but  owing  to  the  secular 
changes  produced  by  the  attractions  of  the  other  planets  this 
coincidence  would  not  continue.  The  orbits  would  slowly 
move  away,  and  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  thousand  years,  no 
trace  of  a  common  intersection  would  be  seen."  ^  Doubtless  all 
this  is  true,  and  sufficiently  accounts  for  the  differences  among 
the  elements  of  these  small  planets.  But  may  it  not  be  also 
true,  that  the  same  violation  of  law^  which  manifested  itself  in 
the  original  explosion  and  shattering,  produced  in  past  ages 
greater  differences  than  those  which  now  exist,  and  tliat  the 
remedial  system  which  the  wisdom,  power  and  benevolence  of 
the  Creative  Spirit  are  sure  to  devise  and  apply,  have  reduced 
the  discrepancies  among  these  fragments  rather  than  increased 
them  ?  A  glance  at  the  table  of  their  elements  (imperfect  as  it 
is  admitted  to  be'j)  will  confirm  the  impression  that,  widely  as 
these  planetoids  still  differ,  they  are  still  within  the  grasp  of 

bach." — •'  Popular  Astronomy,"  by  Prof.  Newcomb,  pp.  588-542.      A 
recent  newspaper  rumor  reports  little  Hilda  as  lost  I 

*  Prof.  Newcomb's  "  Popular  Astronomy,"  Edit.  1878,  pp.  834-385.  . 

•  At  least  eighteen  of  these  small  wanderers  are  yet  without  names ; 
several  have  no  calculated  elements,  and  the  diameters,  densities  and  real 
flhapes  of  all  are  more  or  less  uncertain. 
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law  J  and  working  under  a  remedial  system,  which  has  kept  their 
eccentric  movements  and  positions  within  bounds,  and  which, 
may  yet,  in  the  distant  future,  combine  them  again  into  a  world 
fitted  for  the  habitation  of  sentient  creatures. 

Another  objection  to  the  rupture  theory  is  drawn  from  one 
theoretic  phase  of  another  theory!  It  is  insisted  that  if  the 
La  Place  view  of  the  nebular  theory  be  adopted,  we  might 
reasonably  expect,  at  some  part  of  the  spaces  covered  by  the 
solar  system,  that  the  rotary  motion  of  matter  of  uniform  con- 
sistency would  not  tend  to  mould  one  large  planet  like  Jupiter, 
or  Saturn,  or  our  earth,  but  would  tend  to  separate  into  many 
small  planets  like  the  asteroids.  And  this  notion  seems  to  have 
proved  quite  satisfactory  to  some  cosmogonists,  though  not 
specially  convincing  to  astronomers !  ^  A  suflScient  answer  to 
the  objection  would  be  that  it  is  founded  on  an  unsound  phase 
of  an  unproved  hypothesis.  La  Place's  idea  that  our  solar 
system  has  been  gradually  and  slowly  developed  from  the  vast 
incandescent  material  of  the  sun,  is  far  from  being  the  most 
reasonable  phase  of  the  nebular  hypothesis,  and  is  open  to  many 
and  serious  objections.  One  of  them  has  been  well  stated  by 
Professor  Simon  Newcomb  thus :  "  La  Place's  explanation  of 
how  the  planets  might  have  been  formed  from  the  atmosphere 
of  the  sun  is  not  mathematical  enough  to  be  conclusive.  In 
the  absence  of  a  mathematical  investigation  of  the  subject,  it 
seems  more  likely  that  the  solar  atmosphere  would,  under  the 
conditions  supposed  by  La  Place,  condense  into  a  swarm  of 
small  bodies  like  the  asteroids,  filling  the  whole  apace  now  oc- 
cupied ly  the  planets.^^  * 

Tliat  the  result  thus  pointed  out  by  this  eminent  scientist 
would  have  been  the  normal  tod  natural  outcome  from  such 

*  Prof.  Newcomb  has  noticed  it  judiciously. — "  Popular  Astronomy," 
Edit.  1878,  pp.  836,  504,  628. 

«  Prof.  Newcomb's  "  Popular  Astronomy,"  Edit.  1878,  p.  628. 
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6  as  the  theoi-y  of  La  Place  postulates  there  c 
diMibt.  And  it  is  equally  cevtain  that  it  would  not  have  ao- 
complislied  the  end  or  design  which  the  great  Architect  had  in 
view  lu  creating  our  solar  system.  That  design  was  evidently 
to  create  a  Beries  of  worlds,  in  the  juat  sense  of  the  word,  re- 
volving round  a  central  sun,  so  enormouB  in  size  and  mass  and 
so  energetic  in  action  as  properly  to  influence  them  all.  How 
little  this  end — worthy  of  the  Divine  intelligence — would  have 
been  accomplished  by  tlia  diffusion  of  millions  of  small  bodies 
like  the  asteroids  through  the  great  space  enclosed  by  the  orbit 
of  Neptune,  even  our  finite  powers  are  adequate  to  judge. 
Therefore  this  objection,  founded  on  an  incongruous  view  of  a 
theory  worthy  of  more  consistent  expansion,  falls  Hfele^s  to  the 
ground. 

Having  thus  songiit  to  remove  the  objections,  we  sum  up  the 
argnments  tending  to  sustain  the  rupture  theory  thus:  1,  The 
symmetry  of  the  rest  of  the  system,  the  analogies  applicable  to 
it,  and  the  law  deduced  from  ascertained  distances,  all  require 
the  presence  nf  a  planet  of  size  and  mass  proportioned  to  the 
minor  elaaa'of  planets,  at  a  distance  of  about  two  hundred  and 
eighty  millions  of  miles  from  the  sun.  Such  a  planet  is  not 
there;  but  in  its  stead  we  find  there  large  numbers  of  small 
planets,  which,  with  others  presumably  existing,  would  make 
up  the  required  bullv  and  weight.  2,  The  eceentricity  of  the 
orbits  of  these  planetoids,  tlieir  abnormal  inclinations  to  the 
ecliptic,  their  greatly  variant  periodic  times  of  revolution,  their 
extraordinary  approaches  to  and  departures  from  the  central 
mass  of  gravitation,  and  their  small  and  almost  insignificant 
bulk  and  weight,  all  indicate  a  catastrophe  involving  a  violation 
of  law,  grave  and  sudden,  3,  The  fact  that,  notwithstanding 
these  striking  irregularities,  these  small  planets  have  been,  for 
a  period  immeasurable  by  any  methods  known  to  us,  citofined 
in  their  wanderings  to  the  belt  of  space  between  Mars  and 
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Jupiter,  so  that  none  bearing  any  resemblance  to  them  have 
ever  been  detected  in  the  regions  nearer  to  our  earth  or  to  the 
sun.  4,  The  apparently  irregular,  angular  and  uncouth  shapes 
and  figures  inferred  from  variations  of  light  in  some  of  them 
— a  result  not  to  be  looked  for  if  they  were  original  planetary 
formations,  but  certain  to  result  from  violent  explosion  and 
shattering.^ 

In  view  of  these  and  other  confirmatory  arguments,  and  of 
the  insufiiciency  of  the  objections  urged,  we  adopt  the  belief  of 
Olbers,  that  the  primary  planet  once  existing  in  this,  region  has 
been  the  subject  of  a  fearful  calamity — a  violation  of  law  result- 
ing in  physical  evil  on  a  s(*.ale  far  exceeding  in  extent  any  other 
of  which  we  have  any  knowledge  or  suggestion  in  our  system. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  we  shall  attempt  the  impossible  task  of 
tracing  in  detail  the  successive  steps  of  resistance  and  opposition 
to  force  offered  by  matter  which  ended  in  an  event  so  terrific. 
But  this  we  feel  warranted  in  saying,  that  such  an  event  was 
not  the  result  of  law,  nor  of  Divine  force,  which  is  always 
applied  according  to  law,  but  was  the  result  of  hroken  law—oi 
the  intractable  resistance  of  unsubdued  matter. 

If  it  be  thought  that  such  a  catastrophe  cannot  be  considered 
an  evil,  because  no  sentient  creature  has,  within  our  knowledge, 
suffered  by  it,  we  answer  that  every  violation  of  law  must 
involve  evil,  and  one  on  a  scale  so  large  must  be  held  to  be  a 
great  evil.  Our  knowledge  is  too  limited  to  authorize  us  to 
say  liow  much  effect  such  a  catastrophe  has  had  on  the  axial 
inclination,  periods,  climate,  meteorological  conditions  and 
health  of  our  world.     And  but  for  the  remedies  which  Divine 


'  These  irregular  shapes  hail  been  often  a  subject  of  comment  by  astro- 
nomical observers.  Prof.  Newcomb  is  doubtful  whether  the  observations 
arc  reliable  on  this  point. — *'  Popular  Astronomy,"  p.  334.  Of  course  no 
telescopic  power  has  ever  been  sufficient  to  define  the  actual  figure,  but 
variations  in  light  and  shade  indicated  marked  irregularity. 
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wisdom,  goodness  and  power  have  contrived  and  applied,  it  j& 
impossible  to  say  what  disastrous  collisions  the  fragments  of  a 
shattereil  planet  niiglit  have  l>n.»ught  to  pass. 

If  storms,  tempests,  hurricanes,  tornadoes,  earthquakes,  con- 
llagnitions,  volciuiic  eruptions,  are  to  be  considered  as  evils,  or 
manifestations  of  evil,  tlien  it  is  certain  that  for  millions  of 
years  before  Adam  was  createtl  the  universe  was  subject  to 
such  evils.  We  are  to  In?  on  our  guarvl,  however,  in  deciding 
whether  such  events  are  evif.  The  test  is  simple  in  principle, 
but  very  ditKcult  in  application.  Whenever  the  physical  move- 
ment or  action  is  kept  \rithin  the  Ivunds  of  law,  it  is  not  e^il 
in  itself,  however  enenjetic,  vii^lent  and  terrilic  it  mav  be.  In 
such  case  it  is  olnxlient  to  law,  and  is  therefore  conducing  to 
work  i»ut  the  end  which  the  creative  jx^wer  and  intelligence  have 
in  view.  But  whenever  the  resistam-e  and  opposition  presented 
by  extension  and  inertia  to  fon.*e  reach  a  point  at  which  law  is 
//M/iA7/>v«<JM/,  or  i^^ne  over,  or  violatevl,  or  exceeded,  then  the 
result  nnist  Ih>  rovvsrnizevi  as  phvsieal  evil.  And  it  can  hardlv 
Ih>  doubteil  that  such  departures  from  thcT  track  of  law  often 
iX*curre^l  in  pre- Adamite  ;\ires,  calling  for  remedies  which  only 
intiuite  wis^lom  ^vuld  suggest  ar.d  intinite  power  apply. 

The  planet  Mars  is  often  swept  by  wintry  storms,  leaving 
expiUises  of  snow  on  his  surfav-e  whirh,  if  prevalent  in  like  pro- 
|x^rtion  on  the  earth,  woul-.i  desi^late  a  large  part  of  at  least 
two  of  her  .-.ones:"*  the  plane:  Jupiter  is  often  raged  over  by 
horrible  liurricanes  of  wiuvi,  blowi!ig  and  moving  at  the  rate  of 
twv»  luindrtHl  miles  jx^r  hour,  fv^r  six  or  seven  weeks,  without 
intcrmissivnu  IVfort^  the  ixnvcr  av.d  persistence  of  such 
tem^x^ts  no  livir.g  creature  know::  :o  us  cvmld  endure:  the 
miirhriost  pvnunivis  aiui  build:::^:^  of  earth  would  crumble  awav 
in  a  few  minutes,  aiui  every  regi.^n  over  which  they  raged 

r-  ."tx^rs    'Kvi.v.  >s    V  :*   :li, >•.-.:..'     1.  :.;;:.    Ki.:..  ISTS.   pp.  62,  68; 
S;\w.  ::.■  >  ••  V.  v:/,;-  A:>r:  v  :v\ .  "  vv     -i"".  ?::S. 
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would  be  desolated.*  Our  moon  exhibits  vast  craters  and 
cavernous  depths  which  were  once  the  seat  of  volcanic  fires  that 
have  left  her  a  field  of  utter  desolation.  The  sun  is  the  arena 
on  wliich  battles  have  been  fought,  and  are  still  in  progress, 
compared  with  which  all  the  united  tumult  and  noise  of  rending 
worlds  would  l)e  as  silence ;  and  conflagrations  break  out  from 
his  chromosphere  in  which  incandescent  hydrogen  and  magnesium 
vapors  are  projected  outwards  at  a  rate  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  a  second,  and  in  such  hurricanes  of  flame  that, 
"  coming  down  upon  us  from  the  north,  they  would  in  thirty 
seconds  after  they  had  crossed  the  St.  Lawrence  river  be  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  carrying  with  them  the  whole  surface  of  the 
continent  in  a  mass,  not  simply  of  ruin,  but  of  glowing  vapor."* 
In  the  presence  of  such  abnormal  departures  from  the  ordinary 
condition  of  these  great  bodies,  we  are  compelled  to  admit  the 
existence  of  physical  evil,  resulting  from  the  resistance  made 
by  the  unsubdued  residuum  of  matter  to  the  reign  of  law,  but 
we  are  equally  compelled  to  admire  the  infinite  intelligence^ 
goodness  and  power  which  overrule  and  remedy  these  aberra- 
tions. 

We  come  now  to  the  condition  of  our  earth  before  man 
existed.  Organized  living  beings  exifeted  for  many  ages  previous 
to  man.  And  we  have  the  strongest  evidence — no  less  than 
"  the  testimony  of  the  rocks"  themselves — that  physical  evil,  in 
its  gravest  forms,  had  existed  long  before  Adam  was  made. 
Passing  over  geologic  cataclysms,  convulsions,  earthquakes  and 
plutonic  eruptions,  which  rent  and  shattered  the  forming  crust 
of  the  earth,  and  heaped  strata  upon  strata,  beyond  all  demands 
of  intelligent  law,  we  come  to  the  period  when  organized  plants 

^  Proctor's  '*  Expanse  of  Heaven,"  pp.  80,  81 ;  Newcomb's  '*  Popular 
Astronomy,"  p.  343. 

2  Prof.  Newcomb's  "  Popular  Astronomy,"  pp.  268, 269  ;  R.  A.  Proctor's- 
"  Expanse  of  Heaven,"  pp.  17,  18. 
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^'4^*  A  f*^  f  ^  ^  /  r-tf /'/J  n ' * ir.^*''. *  * ir.#^  ^ rr*^ •  Iat: rife?  ici l  •  liT^i^m tLZ.ci£;? 
pt »,*%<*  tt'^u\^  iff  iu  x(,%t^,^  AifftfiV,     ft  L-j  Hx.rXz^yj  :z.«:»C4*r.-^:u=: 

///»  ;^r^»i/'^»  f/f  lit^uy  *  /J</oM,  /*r  usvx'iHtv.  PJiVr-ical  dl^jua  never 
f'/fiM  )tft.7S'  ftri^'.fi  vcritii/Mif  a  ffiiiUiriAl  apparatai;  to  get  oat  of 
//f/l^r ;  MO/f  wAntah  *\\A4:Hi^:  \a  a  rriMnomc;r;  it  i.^  an  impo»=ibiIitv 
in  iUii  itf%iurfi  ot  Uilri^<,  Th^j  Apiritual  principle  i-j  never  dL?eaaed, 
tnr  if  /liA^fM^^i'if.  t^  /-^/uM  'li^;!  All  in-^nity  or  mental  disease 
/ro  t'i%\Uu\)  \a  i\tt'.  uit'.rti  outworking  of  plivnical  disease.^  The 
4i\tiniriitti\  tiitt\  twtr\M  aUiU',  of  thr?  c^jrehral  blood  vessels  or 
fUniiim,  or  of  tint  orgfUM  n!gulaiiri|^  the  movements  of  the  heart, 
hlnpr^,  nl/MniM'li  iinJ  livnr,  may  Ih?  too  obHcure  to  l>e  detected  by 
nvMM  llio  fiMmt  <u|wirMfn(t4ul  iuhI  Hkitfiil  phynidan;  but  it  may  be 
IimIiI  to  bo  II  (riitli  abrtobitoty  (usrUin,  that  when  mental  aberra- 
lloh  iiifUiirnr«lM  itHoir,  umtnriat  fllHOUKo  Ih  the  originator  and  agent. 
Tlio  inuoliliMtry  thmtigh  whicli  tho  mind  works  is  out  of  order 

'  'Tliln  h  ilio  HviM  Kri>>vtiiK  uihI  widtMiiiig  opinion  of  medical  science. 
ttiMiiti  llin  iiitUNllioii  i'lniu  tluUfitMinM.  rluiiuH  und  whipB  for  the  insane  to 
tiliy  itnd  wlioloHoMio  lioNpitiilN.  Iioulthful  food.  iibHtinence  from  physical 
«llinuliuil4.  tuid  roiiMtiuit  iiMtMition  front  Hkillod  physicians.  See  Dr.  Wm. 
W  iSuponhM'n  "Mmilul  PhyHioloj^y."  Kdit.  N.  Y„  1877,  pp.  068-676; 
m  \{  I.  Pnhnoy'n  "SouHUrtliHtic  IMulonophy,"  N.  Y.  Edit.,  1876,  pp. 
lO'J   \\\\      V\\\*uU\\\n  and  divtuoM  htivo  conw  to  a^r^^mont  on  thh>  point. 
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— not  the  mind  itself.  Hence  we  conclude  that  all  disease  is 
the  result  of  tlie  resistance  of  matter  to  the  spiritual  forces  of 
health  and  life. 

And  when  we  come  to  look,  as  closely  as  we  can,  at  that 
supreme  evil — that  evil  of  evils,  that  king  of  terrors — known 
as  Death,  we  find  strong  evidence  of  an  origin  in  matter. 
Some  advocates  of  the  "positive  pliilosophy"  have  sought  to 
prove  that  death  is  not  really  an  evil;  that  nothing  but  man's 
fears  and  man's  imprudence  makes  it  an  evil ;  that  when  man 
dismisses  his  fears  about  the  future  world  (under  the  teachings 
of  atlieism),  and  learns  to  adapt  his  habits  to  his  surroundings, 
his  death,  instead  of  being  an  evil,  will  be  "euthanasia" — a 
tranquil  and  painless  fading  out  of  organized  existence.^  But 
these  vdews,  like  the  idealism  of  Collier  and  Berkeley,  are  liable 
to  sudden  overthrow  by  the  hard  facts  of  the  case.  The  actual 
approach  of  the  grim  tyrant  to  the  positivist  might  disturb  his 
dream  of  "euthanasia,"  as  collision  with  a  stone  wall  might 
destroy  the  theory  of  the  most  confirmed  idealist.  Death  is 
and  must  contmue  to  be  the  greatest  find  most  dreadful  of  all 
physical  e\dls. 

Death  is  an  event  applicable  to  vegetable  and  animal  organ- 
izations and  to  man.*  We  do  not  know  of  any  other  beings 
reached  by  it.  What  is  death  'i  None  have  ever  returned  from 
the  dead  who  have  told  us;  therefore  we  can  only  look  on 
death  from  its  hither  side. 

'  These  views  will  be  found  elaborated  in  pleasant  style  in  the  articles 
"  The  Soul  and  Future  Life,"  by  Frederic  Harrison,  Nos.  8  and  4,  Popular 
Science  Monthly,  1877,  pp.  287  No.  8,  809  No.  4  ;  and  the  article  Euthan- 
asia,  in  the  same  scientific  periodical. 

'^  The  attempt  is  sometimes  made  to  confine  the  Scriptural  idea  of  death 
to  moral  evil,  alienation  from  God,  want  of  spiritual  harmony  with  God. 
Such  ie  the  view  of  the  ingenious  author  of  a  recent  publication,  "  Death 
of  Death,"  Richmond  Edit.,  1878,  pp.  28-88.  But  the  natural  and  primary 
meaning  is  always  the  true  meaning.  All  beyond  is  metaphor.  And 
who  can  tell  all  contained  in  the  true  meaning? 
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From  all  its  known  phenomena,  we  define  death  to  be  the 
triumph  of  the  resistance  of  matter  to  the  vital  force  which 
comes  from  spirit.  Tliis  triumph,  though  temporary  and  local, 
is,  for  a  time,  complete.  The  material  element,  at  the  moment 
of  death,  drops  lifeless  to  the  ground.  The  spirit — the  vital 
power — is  gone.  And  tliis  is  true  whetlier  the  once  living 
organization  was  a  leaf,  or  flower,  or  tree,  or  insect,  or  serpent, 
or  quadruped,  or  man — whether  it  is  vegetable,  or  animal,  or 
human.  I^or  a  time  the  material  has  triumphed  over  the 
spiritual;  the  grasp  of  the  vital  force,  which  had,  in  the  living 
organism,  reached  every  minute  fibre  and  vesicle  and  part,  is 
shaken  off;  the  material  falls  apart  from  the  spiritual,  but  not 
to  return  to  the  condition  of  normal  matter;  that  is  for  ever 
impossible.  Matter  once  worked  upon  by  Spirit  will  never  be 
normal  matter  again.  It  has  been  honored  by  the  embrace  of 
the  infinite  force ;  and  if,  by  its  resistance  to  that  force,  it  break 
away  from  that  embrace,  then  it  violates  law — ^law  intelligent, 
benevolent,  pervasive,  and  it  must  endure  the  penalty.  It 
cannot  become  the  jetherial  and  beautiful  essence  that  we  be- 
lieve normal  matter  is.  It  is  no  longer  the  uTroaruffi^^,  the  sub- 
stantia of  creation  ;  it  is  simply  the  subject  of  i^e^nedy. 

Death  is  speedily  followed  by  decay,  dissolution,  decompo- 
sition— the  falling  apart  of  that  which  tlie  potent  spirit  alone 
had  kept  united ;  and  hi  every  form  of  organization,  this  change 
is  accompanied  by  the  awful  symbol  and  manifestation  of  death, 
that  indescribable  and  horrible  odor — the  breath  of  the  demon 
dwelling  in  the  charnel-house  of  nature — from  which  spirit 
recoils  with  a  shudder.*     It  is  worthy  of  note  that  in  vegetable 

^  Robert  Blair's  poem,  "  The  Grave,"  which  was  rejected  by  two  pub- 
lishers consulted  by  Dr.  Watts,  but  which,  when  finally  published,  in 
1748,  won  its  way  into  public  notice,  and  continued  to  be  read  -until  its 
intense  gloom  and  madness  banished  it  from  cheerful  society,  has  a  passage 
as  grimly  satirical  as  true,  illustrative  of  this  subject: 

"  But  see!  the  well  plumed  hearse  comes  nodding  on, 
Stately  and  slow  ;  and  properly  attended 
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organisms  this  revolting  attendant  of  death  is  not  so  ofiFensive  as 
in  animals,  and  that  the  higher  and  more  complicated  the 
material  frame-work  becomes,  the  more  repulsive  is  this  result 
of  death.^ 

Now,  we  know  from  testimony  stronger  and  more  unim- 
peachable than  any  human  recoi^d,  that  death — this  consummate 
physical  evil — had  occurred  in  our  world  in  millions  of  instances 
through  the  long  ages  which  preceded  the  creation  of  man.  In 
the  coal  strata  evidences  of  death  in  vegetable  organisms  are 
piled  up  through  many  miles  of  extent  and  many  thousand  feet 
of  depth.  And  the  fossil-footprints  and  remains  of  animals 
are  found  in  unnumbered  quantities  in  the  rock  strata  of  the 
earth,  rimning  from  the  lower  silurian  formations  in  Europe 

By  the  whole  sable  tribe,  that  painful  watch 
The  sick  man's  door,  and  live  upon  the  dead, 
By  letting  out  their  persons  by  the  hour, 
To  mimic  sorrow,  when  the  heart's  not  sad. 
How  rich  the  trappings !  now  they're  all  unfurled. 
And  glittering  in  the  sun  ;  triumphant  entries 
Of  conquerors  and  coronation  pomps. 
In  glorjy  scarce  exceed.     Great  gluts  of  people 
Retard  th'  unwieldly  show ;  whilst  from  the  casements, 
And  house-tops,  ranks  behind  ranks  close-wedged 
Hang  bellying  o'er.     But  tell  us  why  this  waste? 
Why  this  ado  in  earthing  up  a  carcass 
ThaV 8  fallen  into  disgrace^  and  in  the  nostril 
Smells  horrible  f    Ye  undertakers,  tell  us 
Midst  all  the  gorgeous  figures  you  exhibit. 
Why  is  the  principle  concealed,  for  which 
You  make  this  mighty  stir  ?     'Tis  wisely  done : 
What  would  offend  the  eye  in  a  good  picture 
The  painter  casts  discreetly  into  shade.'* 
— ''  British  Poets/'  Walsh's  Edit.,  Phila.,  1819,  Vol.  XXI.,  814. 

^  Chemistry  removes  none  of  this  horror  by  telling  us  that  it  is  but  the 
presence  of  carburetted  hydrogen  gas,  which  is  nothing  more  than  our 
common  illuminating  agent;  or  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  product 
of  decaying  eggs.  For  death  soon  follows  exposure  to  either  of  these 
gases,  and  we  cannot  separate  from  them  the  mental  associations  of  death. 
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and  America,  through  the  carboniferous  limestones,  the  eocene 
period,  the  devonian  rocks,  the  old  and  new  red  sand-stones, 
and  the  palaeozoic  rocks,  all  of  which  necessarily  preceded  the 
alluvium  formations  which  fitted  the  earth  to  be  the  habitation 
of  man.  These  fossil  remains  of  animals,  all  of  whom  were 
once  alive,  embrace  sponges,  graptolites  and  other  polypi,  coral 
insects,  madrepores,  sea-urchins,  star-fish,  spiders,  nautili,  am- 
monites, fishes  of  many  shapes,  reptiles,  huge  saurians,  crocodiles, 
serpents  of  immense  size,  and  finally  birds,  of  which  the  foot- 
prints are  first  detected  in  the  new  red  sand-stones.' 

Not  only  has  death  visited  each  of  these  once  living  creatures, 
but  in  many  cases  the  attitudes  and  writhings  manifested  by  the 
remains  prove  that  suffering  and  pain  preceded  death,  and  we 
cannot  doubt  that  disease  also,  in  many  cases,  caused  it.* 

Unless,  therefore,  we  are  prepared  to  adopt  the  absurd  and 
unworthy  view  (held  by  the  ultra-orthodox  interpreters  of 
Scripture)  that  these  fossil  remains  do  not  survive  from  real 
animals,  but  are  mere  iviitations^  created  apparently  for  the 
very  purpose  of  misleading  our  minds,  we  are  compelled  to 
admit  that,  long  before  Adam  and  Eve  ever  sinned,  or  even 
existed,  physical  evil,  embracing  earthquakes,  hurricanes, 
tempests,  fiery  explosions,  watery  deluges,  suffering,  pain, 
disease,  and  finaUy  death^  existed  in  large  abundance  in  our 
world.  To  suppose  that  all  such  evils  followed  the  sin  of  man 
as  part  of  the  curse  imposed  by  the  Creator  is  to  reverse  the 
course  of  events — to  make  the  river  of  time  run  upwai'd  instead 
of  downward,  and  to  ignore  facts  which  stand  in  eternal  con- 
tradiction to  any  such  doctrine. 

Is  there  then  no  part  of  space  where  matter  exists  and  yet 
where  evil  does  not  exist  ?     We  answer,  yes.     In  the  dwelling 

'  New  Amer.  Cyclop.,  Vol.  XII.,  pp.  682-686,  Art.  Palasontology. 
•  Hugh  Miller's  work,  "  Footprints  of  the  Creator,"  demonstrates  the 
Qth  of  these  statements. 
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place  of  God,  sometimes  called  heaven,  the  God-man  ever  lives, 
and  holy  angels  ever  serve,  and  light  unapproachable  ever  is. 
There  all  resistance  of  the  inconceivably  glorious  material  Being 
there  dwelling  to  tlie  power  and  force  of  love  and  benevolence 
has  been  for  ever  subdued.  All  residuum  of  evil  has  been 
banished  or  eliminated.  And  hence  revealed  truth  tells  us  that 
there  "they  which  came  out  of  great  tribulation,  and  have 
washed  their  robes  and  made  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the 
Lamb,  are  before  the  throne  of  God,  and  serve  Him  day  and 
night  in  His  temple ;  and  He  that  sitteth  on  the  throne  shall 
dwell  among  them.  They  shall  hunger  no  more,  neither  thirst 
any  more ;  neither  shall  the  sun  light  on  them,'  nor  any  heat. 
For  the  Lamb  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  throne  shall  feed 
them,  and  shall  lead  them  unto  living  fountains  of  water;  and 
God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from  their  eyes."  ^  And  we  read 
also  of  that  place,  that  it  "  has  no  need  of  the  sun,  neither  of 
the  moon,  to  shine  in  it,  for  the  glory  of  God  doth  lighten  it, 
and  the  Laml)  is  the  light  thereof;"  "and  there  shall  in  no 
wise  enter  into  it  anything  that  defileth,  neither  whatsoever 
worketh  abomination  or  maketh  a  lie."  *  "  And  there  shall  be 
no  more  curse ;  but  the  throne  of  God  and  of  the  Lamb  shall  be 
in  it,  and  His  servants  shall  serve  Him,  and  they  shall  see  His 
face."''  In  this  dwelling-place  of  Christ,  then,  matter  exists 
and  material  beings  exist,  but  evil  is  for  ever  excluded.  And 
if,  after  the  physical  changes  which  await  this  world,  the  "  new 
heavens  and  the  new  earth"*  that  are  predicted  be  on  the  site 
of  our  present  earth  and  firmament,  then  we  have  equal  warrant 
for  believing,  that  here  evil  will  for  ever  cease  to  exist,  for  the 
God-man  will  dwell  here,  and  will  have  subdued  the  last  enemy 
— death. 

'  Revelation  vii.  14-17.  '  Revelation  xxi.  23,  27. 

'  Revelation  xxii.  3,  4. 

*  2  Peter  iii.  13:  '*New  heavens  and  a  new  earth,  wherein  dwelleth 
righteousness," — ev  oii  dixatoffuvrj  xaTotxst. 
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Having  thus  sought  to  show  the  nature  and  origin  of  physical 
evil,  and  permitted  to  ourselves  the  refreshment  of  a  glance  at 
a  place  and  state  from  which  it  is  for  ever  excluded,  we  proceed 
to  deal  with  the  more  complicated  problem  of  moral  evil.  Even* 
on  this,  however,  we  believe  that  much  light  will  be  thrown  by 
the  dual  hypothesis  herein  maintained. 

We  have  seen  that  angels  are  exalted  creatures,  endowed  by 
the  Creator  with  a  dual  constitution,  composed  of  a  material 
body  and  a  spiritual  principle ;  that  man  was  also  created  with 
a  dual  constitution  of  like  nature.  The  differences  are  rather 
of  degree  than  of  kind.  Each  has  a  material  frame  in  the 
image  of  the  *6od-man,  and  each  had  originally  a  spiritual 
nature  endowed  with  knowledge,  righteousness  and  true  holiness. 
But  man  was  gifted  with  a  body  far  below  the  angelic  in  the 
control  and  possession  of  the  forces  l)y  which  strength,  s^^dft- 
ness  and  continuance  are  imparted ;  and  with  a  mind  far  inferior 
to  the  angelic  in  grasp  and  intelligence.  Man  was  made  "  a 
little  lower  than  the  angels."  ^  But  what  was  little  in  the  all- 
<x)mprehending  eye  of  God  would  be  a  large  interval  according 
to  liuman  standards.  And  there  was  a  difference  in  function 
in  this,  that  man  was  made  male  and  female  for  the  purpose  of 
increase  by  generation,  but  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that 
any  procreative  energy  has  ever  existed  in  angels,  and  fair 
inferences  from  Scripture  seem  to  negative  such  constitution  in 
them. 

-X. 

Both  angels  and  man  were  moral  creatui'es.  In  this  respect 
they  were  alike.  Both  occupied  this  high  platform  in  the  con- 
tinuous work  of  creation.      And  on  the  question  what  was 


*  Psalms  viii.  5.  It  is  the  sixth  verse  in  the  Hebrew  and  Septuagint. 
The  English  version  reproduces  the  Hebrew  accurately.  The  Septuagint  is 
HXaTTtoffa^  auTou  ftffa/o  n  -«/>'  ayy^kouij  which  is  followed  exactly  in 
Hebrews  ii.  7;  this  will  bear  the  rendering  "He  made  him  less  than  (or 
short  of)  the  angels." 
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essential  to  the  constitution  of  a  moral  creature,  we  are  happily 
spared  the  necessity  for  a  resort  to  human  speculations.  We 
have  the  facta  revealed  to  us.  We  know  how  the  angels  and 
man  were  originally  constituted  as  to  all  points  entering  into 
the  essence  of  a  moral  being.  We  need  therefore  only  to  re- 
capitulate them  clearly. 

1.  They  were  endowed  with  reason  or  intelligence;  that  is, 
the  capacity  to  acquire  knowledge,  and  to  understand  its  rela- 
tions to  God  and  to  themselves,  so  far  as  w^as  necessary  to  their 
complete  obligation  and  accountability. 

2.  They  were  endowed  with  actual  knowledge  of  the  law  of 
God  as  applicable  to  them ;  in  other  words,  knowledge  of  their 
duty. 

3.  They  were  endowed  with  natures  perfectly  free  from  the 
slightest  taint  of  unholiness.  They  possessed  oawrri^  ttj^-  aXrfizta<; 
— the  holiness  of  truth.^  Their  spiritual  natures  bore  the  like- 
ness of  God ;  and  their  bodies,  though  material,  were  made  on 
the  highest  model  possible  in  the  universe.  And  we  have  fully 
shown  that  matter  in  itself  is  not  only  free  from  evil,  but 
normally  beautiful  and  worthy.  Hence  their  affections  were 
originally  pure,  and  they  not  only  knew  what  duty  was,  but 

felt  that  they  were  under  obligation  to  perform  it.  They  felt 
that  tliey  ought  to  love,  revere,  sei've  and  obey  their  Creator. 
The  "  categorical  imperative,"  on  which  the  great  German  so 
much  insisted  as  a  part  of  man's  nature,  was  fully  developed  in 
tlie  original  constitution  of  angels  and  tnan.' 

4.  They  were  endowed  with  -pQviQOi  freedom  of  will.  They 
had  perfect  liberty  of  choice  as  to  the  course  of  conduct  they 
would  pursue.  Without  entire  freedom  of  will,  they  could  not 
be  moral  creatures — could  not  be  accountable  for  their  conduct. 

'  Ephesiaiis  iv.  24. 

'  President  McCosh,  of  Princeton  College,  very  justly  declares  that  this 
is  the  best  part  of  Kant's  system. — Princeton  Review,  November,  1878. 
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tending  for  hundreds  of  years.  We  are  able  to  discard  all  these 
flimsy  distinctions  in  speaking  of  the  original  constitution  of 
angels  and  men.  For  if  they  had  not  ability  to  do  their  duty, 
then  they  could  not  be  justly  held  accountable  for  not  doing  it, 
whether  the  inability  under  which  their  failure  occurred  was 
natural  or  moral. 

These  are  all  tlie  elements  entering  into  their  constitutions 
which  can  be  considered  indispensable  to  make  them  moral 
creatures.  Some  knowledge  of  the  penalty  attached  to  dis- 
obedience of  law,  and  some  capacity  to  understand  it,  are 
implicitly  contained  in  the  postulates  of  intelligence  and  know- 
ledge. But  full  capacity  and  knowledge  on  that  point  were 
not  essential  to  accountability.  No  subject  of  government, 
human  or  divine,  knows  or  has  capacity  to  know  beforehand  all 
the  sufferings  he  will  endure  if  he  chooses  to  disobey  and 
encounter  the  penalty.  To  make  such  capacity  and  knowledge 
essential  elements  in  a  moral  creature  would  be  to  make  the 
existence  of  such  a  creature  foi*  ever  impossible. 

All  these  elements,  thus  formulated,  entered  into  the  dual 
beings — angels  and  men.  This  we  learn  from  Holy  Scripture 
and  the  natural  and  necessary  inferences  drawn  therefrom.* 
And  reason  aflirms  it  all. 

We  now  approach  the  deep  and  melancholy  question :  How 
came  tliese  moral  creatures — thus  perfect  in  their  constitution, 
thus  nobly  gifted — endowed  with  intelligence,  knowledge,  holy 
dispositions,  freedom  of  will,  and  full  ability  to  obey  the  law 
of  their  Creator — a  law  wise,  just,  good — how  came  they  to 
fall — to  violate  that  law,  and  thus  to  encounter  its  necessary 
penalty  ? 

We  are  sometimes  told  that  it  is  unwise  to  seek  to  penetrate 

^  "  God  hath  made  man  upright"  Ecclesiastes  vii.  29.  All  original 
beings  created  were  "  very  good,"  Genesis  i.  81 ;  Ephesians  iv.  24 ;  Colos- 
sians  iii.  10.     The  angels  "kept  not  their  first  estate,"  Jude,  verse  6. 
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the  mystery  of  moral  evil;  that  God  has  hidden  it  from  our 
eyes ;  that  it  is  of  the  number  of  those  "  secret  things "  which 
belong  to  Him  and  not  to  us ;  that  wisdom  requires  a  man  who 
-cannot  swim,  and  yet  has  fallen  into  deep  water,  not  to  waste 
his  strength  and  presence  of  mind  in  seeking  to  find  out  how 
he  fell  into  the  water,  but  to  apply  himself  at  once  to  the 
remedy — the  means  of  getting  out.  But  all  such  admonitions 
have  been  little  heeded,  and  all  such  illustrations  fail,  because 
they  have  no  real  adaptedness  to  the  subject.  It  is  true  that 
many  sinners,  who  never  spent  a  thought  upon  the  origin  of 
evil,  have  had  deep  conviction  of  their  own  demerit,  and,  em- 
bracing Christ  by  faith,  have  been  saved ;  but  it  is  also  true 
that  many  minds  (and  among  them  the  higher  minds)  cannot 
be  convinced  that  they  are  sinners,  and  cannot  be  persuaded  of 
the  sufficiency  of  the  remedy  offered,  unless  the  ordinary  doctrines 
preached  in  Cliristian  pulpits  can  be  freed  from  the  radical 
vice  of  imputing  to  the  Great  Creator  the  authorship  of  evil  as 
a  necessary  inference  from  creation  ex  iiihilo  and  the  absolute 
sovereignty  of  God. 

The  resultant  is  that  this  question  constantly  recurs,  and  has 
been  recurring,  and  answers  have  been  attempted,  for  more 
than  two  thousand  years.  The  sombre  belief  of  Zoroastrism 
in  a  good  and  evil  principle  working  from  eternity  is  the  answer 
of  oriental  thought,  and  how  firmly  it  clings  to  the  intuitions 
of  man  is  shown  in  the  persistent  attempts  of  Gnosticism, 
Manichseism  and  Paulicianism  to  engraft  it  on  Chi'istian 
doctrine.^  Plato  and  Aristotle  sought  to  solve  the  mystery  of 
evil  by  attributing  it  to  the  necessary  imperfection  of  the 
creature.'     Plato  asserted  that  the  generation  of  this  world  is 

*  We  have  heretofore  noted  that  St.  Augustine  fell,  for  a  season,  under 
the  dominion  of  this  helief. 

*  See  Cudworth's  **  Intellec.  System  of  the  Universe,"  Vol.  I.,  pp. 
448-456,  Edit.  1820. 
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mixed  and  made  up  of  a  certain  composition  of  mind  and 
riecessity^  both  existing  together,  yet  so  as  that  mind  does  (in 
some  sense)  rule  over  necessity ;  and  that  necessity  does  often 
struggle  against  God,  and,  as  it  were,  "shake  off  His  bridle.'" 
And  hence  comes  evil. 

From  TertuUian,  Origen  and  Augustine  to  the  present  time, 
it  would  be  not  easy  to  find  a  Christian  divine  who  has  written 
systematically  on  theology  without  introducing  some  attempt 
to  answer  this  question.  To  state  all  the  explanations  given  by 
different  writers  during  these  fifteen  centuries  would  be  an  un- 
called for  waste  of  time.  It  will  be  suflScient  for  the  purposes 
of  this  work  that  we  seek  to  distil  these  answers  to  their  essence^ 
and  give  only  their  fundamental  elements. 

An  explanation  attempted  by  many  divines  is  in  substance 
the  following :  That  angels  and  man,  though  originally  upright 
and  holy,  were  finite  and  imperfect  beings ;  that  perfect  obedi- 
ence to  law  could  not  have  been  maintained  by  them  without 
special  grace^  imparted  by  God ;  that  He  was  not  and  could  not 
be  imder  any  obligation  to  impart  such  special  grace;  that 
justice  required  nothing  from  Him  except  the  endowments 
actually  bestowed,  to-wit :  intelligence,  knowledge,  freedom  of 
\vill,  holy  dispositions  and  ability  to  obey ;  that  these  did  not 
include  special  grace;  that  such  grace  is  a  gift^  which  the 
Creator  was  free  to  bestow  or  to  withhold  as  He  pleased ;  that 
He  did  bestow  it  on  some  angels,  and  therefore  they  kept  their 
first  estate ;  that  He  did  not  bestow  it  on  other  angels  and  on 
man,  and  therefore  they  fell.' 

^  Plato's  words  are:  Avayxr^  noXXa  tw  dew  Sufffia/ouffa  xai  atprfVia^ouaa, 
See  Ciidworth's  "  Intellec.  System  of  the  Universe,"  Edit.  1820,  Vol.  I., 
pp.  455,  466. 

^  To  refer  to  all  treatises  of  Christian  divinity  in  which  this  view  is  given 
would  require  undue  space  and  labor ;  but  a  few  citations  may  guide  the 
reader  :  Turretin,  commenting  on  Adam's  first  sin,  draws  the  distinction 
between  ordinary  Divine  aid,  and  the  "  auxiliam  quo  sen  efficax  gratia 
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To  this  view  an  objection  immediately  arises,  founded  on  t 
moral  attributes  of  God.     It  is  impossible  to  separata  the  ffrtH 
supposed  to  be  bestowed  by  the  Creator  from  His  i 
power.     We  are  therefore  compelled  to  admit,  that  if  He  b 
power  to  bestow  tliis  gift  or  grace  on  one,  He  liad  power  | 
bestow  it  on  each  one,  and  on  all.     If  then,  before  the  ang« 
were  created,  He  determined  that,  at  their  creation,  this  g 
of  standing  firm  in  obedience  should  be  bestowed  on  some,  1 
not  bestowed  on  others.  He  must,  by  His  infinite  knowledn 
have  foreknown  that  those  not  thus  specially  endowed  woid 
fall,  would  disobey  His  law  and  incur  its  fearful  penalty- 
ruin  and  wretchedness.     And  a  consistent  view  would  reqtd 
UB  to  go  farther,  and  to  say  that  He  must  not  only  have  foj 
known,  but  decreed  or  foreordained  their  fail,  inasmuch  asl 
foreknown  it  was  necessarily  certain.     Therefore  any  such  v 
makes  God  the  author  of  sin,     Bnt  tliis  is  conti-ary  to  reat 
and  Seriptm-o. 

Human  thought  is  not  capable  of  any  mode  of  reasoning  ^ 
which  this  view  of  special  grace — efficax  gratia,  "superinduc| 
confirming  grace," — bestowed  upon  some  angels,  but  withl 
from  otlier  angels  and  man,  can  be  reconciled  vnt\\  the  benei 
lence,  the  goodness  of  God.     In  vain  do  its  advocates  i 
through  pages  of  sophistical  and   misleading  distinctions  \ 


quike  noQ  dabat  taiiluni  po»ar.  ni  vcllet  seA  vullc  quad pogget." — "P 
cisoi  Turrelini  Opera,"  N.  Y.  Edit.,  1847,  Tome  I.,  p.  550.     Augustfi 
TJew  is  giveii  by  Dr.  Cbarlea  Hodge,  "  System atio  Theology," 
pp.  157-182 ;  Anselm'B,  p.  109 ;  Abelard's,  pp.  169-71 ;  Thomas  AquiU 
pp.  171-173;  Duns  Scottis  and  his  followers,  pp.  178-174;  The  Rot ' 
Catholic  divines,  pp    174-188.     All  rniite  io  the  negation  to  Adam  of  1^ 
superuatural  grace  ueeded  to  uphold  him  in  temptation.     Proleaaor  A,J 
Hodge  ssya  "  tht  inrallibility  of  Baints  aud  nugela  is  not  luhereot,  butq 
Buperindnccd  cunjirming  grace  of  God.    They  are  not  in  a  state  of 
ition.     Adam  was;  his  will  was  free,  but  liol  tumfirTOfd." — "Oil 
Cheology,"  pp.  236-287;  Breckinridge's  "Knowledge  of  God," 
483-496;  Dubuey's  ■' Syllabus  and  Nciteu  in  Theology,"  pp.  Sll-j 
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endeavor  to  convince  us  that  the  jiistice  of  God  did  not  require 
him  to  bestow  this  eflScacious  gift  on  any,  and  therefore  He 
might  righteously  withhold  it  from  some.^  All  the  moral 
attributes  of  God  cohere  and  support  each  other.  His  justice 
cannot  be  separated  from  His  goodness ;  and  if  such  a  course 
were  imputed  truly  to  an  earthly  parent,  the  conscience  of  the 
world  would  recoil  from  him  with  horror !  Neither  is  it  true 
that  the  Creator  was  under  no  obligation  to  bestow  this  supposed 
special  grace  on  all  His  moral  creatures.  We  have  seen  that, 
in  a  proper  sense,  the  word  necessity  applies  to  God.  He  cannot 
contradict  Himself.  He  is  obliged — not  by  any  exterior  and 
supreme  necessity,  like  the  fate  of  the  classic  heathen,  but  by 

*  "  This  was  righteously  withheld  from  Satan  and  Adam." — "  Syllabus 
and  Notes,"  by  Prof.  R.  L.  Dabney,  p.  311.  Some  divines,  apparently 
more  anxious  to  conserve  the  symmetry  of  their  theologic  system  than  to 
guard  from  dishonor  the  ^moral  attributes  of  God,  have  sought  to  derive 
the  doctrine  of  efficacious  and  sustaining  grace  bestowed  by  the  almighty 
Creator  on  some  angels,  and,  by  Him,  withheld  from  others  equally 
innocent,  pure  and  holy  in  their  original  natures,  from  the  isolated  scrip- 
ture, 1  Timothy  v.  21:  "I  charge  thee,  in  the  sight  of  God  and  Christ 
Jesus  and  the  elect  angels,  that  thou  observe  these  things,"  &c.  The 
original  expression  is :  E>o)7:uf>  too  ffeou  xai  XfjttTTou  iTjffou  xat  twv 
exhxzoj'^  ayyEAw'^.  It  is  therefore  reasonably  certain  that  the  innocent 
angels — the  unfallen  angels — who  have  kept  their  first  estate  and  have 
retained  their  right  to  the  heavenly  residence,  are  here  meant.  But  it  is 
a  frightful  perversion  of  the  word  sxAexrtow  to  derive  from  it  the  doctrine 
that  God  withheld  sustaining  strength  and  grace  from  some  of  His  innocent 
angelic  creatures,  with  knowledge  and  purpose  on  His  part,  from  eternity, 
that  they  should  sin  and  fall  into  remediless  wretchedness.  Even  if  the 
word  here  means  "elected,"  "chosen,"  "selected,"  no  such  horror  can  be 
legitimately  inferred  from  it;  for  the  unfallen  angels,  who  proved  their 
virtue  in  the  time  of  the  fall  and  rebellion  of  Satan  and  his  comrades,  may 
have  been,  then  and  for  that  reason^  elected  and  chosen  by  God.  Where 
is  there  any  evidence  to  the  contrary  in  revelation  or  reason  ?  But  the 
word  means  not  only  "elected"  or  "chosen,**  but  " beloved,"  "dear," 
"approved,"  "choice,"  "distinguished,"  "excellent,"  in  all  of  which 
senses  it  is  used  in  the  New  Testament  as  well  as  in  classic  Greek.  How 
is  it  possible  then,  from  this  word  here  applied  to  the  unfallen  angels,  to 
infer  the  dishonoring  doctrine  above  stated? 
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the  necessity  of  His  own  ineffable  moral  perfections — to  endow 
each  moral  creature  brought  by  Him  into  being  with  every 
gift  tending  to  the  purpose  of  his  being  which  power  could 
bestow. 

Therefore,  to  adopt  the  explanation  of  special  or  conlirming 
grace — given  to  some,  witliheld  from  others,  all  being  equally 
innocent — is  to  adopt  a  doctrine  which  thi'ow^s  a  pall  of  horror 
and  blackness  over  the  loveliest  attributes  of  God.  It  is  re- 
jected by  common  sense.  It  is  not  taught  in  the  Scriptures. 
It  may  be  laid  aside  as  inadmissible. 

The  difficulty  of  explaining  how  mortil  evil  originated  in  a 
pure  and  holy  being  is  greatly  increased  to  all  thos'e  th^logians 
who  hold  the  unscriptural  belief  that  angels  are  simply  pure 
spirits,  without  the  dual  constitution  bestowed  on  man.^  This 
difficulty  is  entirely  out  of  our  path  herein ;  for  w^e  have  demon- 
strated that  angels  are  l)ut  men,  more  exalted  in  intelligence 
and  material  forces,  and  not  made  male  and  female  in  nature. 

Before  offering  our  explanation  of  this  deep  mystery,  we 
propose  to  give  what  may  be  considered  the  iinal  and  matured 
statement  of  the  reply  to  the  question  as  to  the  origin  of  moral 
evil,  formulated  upon  the  study  of  scriptural,  patristic  and 
modern  opinions,  all  viewed  from  tlie  standpoint  of  creation  ex 
nihilo.  On  this  we  shall  briefly  comment,  and  will  then  offer 
in  contrast  the  explanation  founded  on  the  dual  nature. 

Professor  Robert  L.  Dabney  thus  writes  on  moral  evil :  "  A 
finite  creature  can  only  be  indefectible  through  the  perpetual 
indwelling  and  superintendence  of  infinite  wisdom  and  grace, 
guarding  the  finite  and  fallible  attention  of  the  soul  against  sin. 
This  wsis  righteously  withheld  from  Satan  and  Adam."  "  While 
righteousness  is  a  positive  attril)ute,  incipient  sin  is  a  privative 

'  This  difficulty  is  felt  and  sometimes  expressed  by  Prof.  Dabney, 
("Syllabus  and  Notes,"  pp.  270,  311,  312) ;  but  it  seems  never  to  have 
led  him  to  review  his  belief  as  to  the  angelic  constitution. 
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trait  of  human  conduct.  The  mere  absence  of  an  element  of 
active  regard  for  God's  will  constitutes  a  disposition  or  volition 
wrong.  Now  while  the  positive  requires  a  positive  cause,  it  is 
not  therefore  inferrible  that  the  negative  equally  demands  a 
positive  cause.  To  make  a  candle  burn,  it  must  be  lighted ;  to 
make  it  go  out,  it  need  only  be  let  alone."  "  The  most  probable 
account  of  the  way  sin  entered  a  holy  breast  first  is  this :  An 
object  was  apprehended  as  in  its  mere  nature  desirable;  not 
yet  as  unlawful ;  so  far  there  is  no  sin.  But  as  the  soul,  finite 
and  fallible  in  its  attention,  permitted  an  overweening  appre- 
lieusion  and  desii^e  of  its  natural  adaptation  to  confer  pleasure 
to  override  the  feeling  of  its  unlawfulness,  concupiscence  was 
developed.  And  the  element  that  first  caused  the  mere  innocent 
sense  of  the  natural  goodness  of  the  object  to  pass  into  evil 
concupiscence  was  privati^'e,  viz. :  the  failure  to  consider  and 
prefer  God's  wil}  as  the  superior  good  to  mere  natural  good. 
Thus  natural  desire  passed  into  sinful  selfishness,  which  is  the 
root  of  all  evil.  So  that  we  have  only  the  privatwe  element  to 
account  for.  When  we  assert  the  certainty  of  ungodly  choice 
in  an  evil  will,  we  only  assert  that  a  state  of  volition  whose 
moral  quality  is  a  defect,  a  negation,  cannot  become  the  cause 
of  a  positive  righteousness.  When  we  assert  the  mutability  of 
a  holy  will  in  a  finite  creature,  we  only  say  that  the  positive 
element  of  righteousness  of  disposition  may,  in  the  shape  of 
defect,  admit  the  negative,  not  being  infinite.  So  that  the' 
cases  are  not  parallel,  and  the  result,  though  mysterious,  is  not 
impossible.  To  make  a  candle  positively  give  light,  it  must  be 
lighted ;  to  cause  it  to  sink  into  darkness,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  let  it  alone.     Its  length  being  limited,  it  burns  out."  ^ 

This  explanation  of  the  learned  professor  is  probably  the 
l)est  and  most  concentrated  form  in  which  the  thought  of  theo- 
logic  ages  for  fifteen  centuries  on  this   subject   has   sought 

>  "Syllabus  and  Notes  in  Theology,"  pp.  811,  312. 
28 
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expression.  But  when  dissected  and  analyzed  it  will  be  found 
to  throw  no  light  whatever  on  the  dark  problem — ^rather  to 
make  it  darker.     We  must  examine  it  step  by  step. 

1.  It  takes  as  its  foundation-stone  the  vicious  principle  of 
special  and  pei'petual "  indwelling  and  superintendence  of  infinite 
wisdom  and  grace  guarding  the  iinite  and  fallible  attention  of 
the  soul  against  sin;"  which  special  grace  it  assumes  to  have 
been  within  the  power  of  tlie  Creator  to  bestow  upon  all ;  for 
it  farther  assumes  that  it  was  granted  to  some  angels,  but  "  was 
righteously  withheld  from  Satan  and  Adam."  We  have  shown 
that  any  such  assumption  impeaches  the  moral  attributes  of 
God,  and  is  therefore  inadmissible.  It  is  true  the  learned 
professor  may  claim  to  be  in  good  company,  for  he  adopts  tliis 
principle  in  common  with  a  long  line  of  Cliristian  divines  who 
wrote  before  him.  But  tliis  does  not  relieve  the  principle  from 
its  inherent  and  fatal  vice.  Like  a  hideous  birth-mark,  con- 
tinued from  father  to  son  through  generations,  it  gives  a  ghastly 
distinction  to  each  and  every  explanation  of  the  origin  of  moral 
evil  of  which  it  is  the  base,  and  enalJos  us  to  say  at  once — 
rejected!  And  when  the  corner-stone  fails  the  structure  must 
speedily  fall. 

2.  It  attempts  to  establish  (or  rather  to  maintain)  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  positive  and  the  privative  element  entering 
into  "  incipient  sin."  This  attempt  is,  of  course,  not  original 
with  the  learned  professor.  It  is  at  least  as  old  as  Augustine, 
if  not  as  old  as  Plato,  and  it  has  been  twisted,  turned  and 
tortured  through  mediaeval  and  modern  Jiges  in  all  the  endless 
mazes  of  debate  concerning  the  origin  and  nature  of  "concu- 
piscence." But  it  is  a  distinction  without  a  difference.  For 
the  moment  a  moral  creature  (however  holy  previously)  consents 
with  the  will  to  disobey  Divine  law",  in  the  same  moment  that 
moral  creature  commits  an  act  (perhaps  of  the  soul  only,  but 
still  an  act)  positively  evil.     To  call  this  incipient  sin  only  "  a 
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pynvative  trait  of  human  conduct"  is  to  drop  out  of  sight  the 
eternal  distinction  between  the  holy  and  the  sinful,- the  right 
and  the  wrong,  the  good  and  the  evil,  heaven  and  hell.  If  Eve, 
at  the  moment  when  her  soul  yielded  to  temptation  and  her 
will  determined  to  take  and  eat  tlie  forbidden  frait,  did  not 
commit  positive  sin,  then  we  may  dismiss  for  ever  all  expecta- 
tion of  finding  a  case  of  positive  sin  in  the  universe.  Common 
sense  comes  to  our  rescue  here ;  the  attempted  distinction  is  too 
thin  and  shadowy  to  be  maintained,  and  especially  on  such  a 
subject. 

3.  No  one  has  been  more  persevering  and  successful  than 
this  learned  professor  in  maintaining  as  a  sound  principle  in 
mental  philosophy  that  the  will  of  a  moral  creature  is  determined 
in  its  acts  of  choice^  by  the  internal  disposition  or  habitus  of 
the  creature  himself,  and  not  by  any  outward  motives  or  in- 
ducements, however  strong.^     If  this  be  true  (and  all  Imman 
experience  seems  to  establish  it),  then  how  vain  is  the  attempt 
of  this  explanation  to  attribute  a  sinful  choice  of  a  holy  will  to 
something  merely  privative  or  negative!      The  impossibility 
that  any  such  explanation  can  be  satisfying  is  vividly  shown  by 
the  learned  professor  himself.     For  his  theory  of  angels  is  that 
they  are  pure  spirits,  without  material  organisms,  and  as  his 
psychology  requires  him  to  insist  that  a  holy  disposition  or 
habitus  determines  the  will  to  holy  choice,  there  is  no  consistent 
mode  of  explanation  left  to  him  for  the  first  sin  of  a  holy 
angelic  being.     He  writes  of  it  thus :  "  The  great  difficulty  is 
how,  in  a  will  prevalently  holy,  and  not  even  swayed  by  inno- 
cent bodily  wants  and  appetites,  and  where  there  was  not  in 
the  whole  universe  a  single  creature  to  entice  to  sin,  the  first 

'  This  appears,  repeated  and  re-enforced  with  every  form  of  argument 
and  illustration,  in  articles  entitled  "The  Philosophy  of  Dr.  Bledsoe,'* 
Southern  Pres.  Review,  October,  1876 ;  "  Dr.  Bledsoe's  Philosophy  of 
Volition,"  Ibid.,  July,  1877,  continued  October,  1877 — all  attributed  to 
Prof.  Dabney. 
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wrong  volition  could  have  place."*  What  he  here  styles  a 
"  great  ditficulty ''  is,  in  fact,  an  impossibility  from  his  stand- 
point. And  therefore,  if  an  explanation  is  to  be  found,  his 
theory  of  the  angelic  constitution  must  be  abandoned ;  and  his 
system  of  mental  pliilosophy  negatives  his  explanation  of  the 
origin  of  moral  evil. 

4.  His  illustration  drawn  fi*om  the  candle  must  be  regarded 
by  him  as  peculiarly  pertinent  and  instructive,  or  he  would  not 
have  presented  it  twie«  witliin  a  single  page.  And  yet,  it  is  in 
every  respect  irrelevant  and  misguiding.  To  make  a  candle 
give  light,  it  is  certainly  necessary  to  light  it;  and  if  left 
lighted,  it  will  certainly  go  out  in  darkness  at  last,  because  its 
length  is  limited.  But  how  does  this  help  us  to  understand  the 
first  sin  of  a  holy  moral  creature  ?  Ldok  at  the  holy  angels  as 
originally  created;  if  the  learned  professor  chooses  to  liken 
fhem  to  candles,  be  it  so.  They  were  created,  and  were  in- 
stantly "  lighted  "  with  knowledge,  righteousness  and  true  holi- 
ness; for  tills  was  the  endowment  of  man,  and  he  was  made, 
not  liigher,  but  "  a  little  lower  than  the  angels."  But  at  this 
point  the  illustration  of  the  candle  fails  and  becomes  illusive. 
The  angels  were  not  limited  as  a  candle  is.  They  were  immortal 
spirits,  not  subject  to  death  in  any  part  of  their  constitution. 
It  is  true  they  were  finite  in  intelligence  and  power ;  but  sncli 
limitation  did  not  limit  their  length  of  life  (like  the  limit  of 
length  in  a  candle,  whereby  it  burns  out),  and  therefore  there 
was  no  reason  why  the  holiness — the  light  with  which  they  were 
originally  endowed — should  not  be  retained  for  ever.  And  the 
same  reasoning  applies,  mutatis  7fiuta?idisj  to  the  case  of  man. 
If  he  was  like  a  candle  originally,  he  was  lighted  with  "  the 
holiness  of  truth."  And  we^have  reason  to  believe,  from  plain 
teachings  of  Holy  Writ  and  legitimate  inferences  therefrom, 
that  if  Adam  and  Eve  had  never  sinned  they  would  have  lived 

»  Dr.  R.  L.  Dabney's  "  Syllabus  and  Notes  in  Theology,"  p.  270. 
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for  ever,  soiil  and  body.  Death  would  not  have  had  dominion 
over  them.^  Therefore  these  "candles"  would  never  have 
burned  out.  There  would  have  been  nothing  in  their  case,  any 
more  tlian  in  that  of  the  angels,  to  have  quenched  or  extin- 
guished the  light  of  holiness.  The  limitations  on  their  intelli- 
gence and  power,  as  finite  creatures,  were  not  limitations  on  their 
holiness  or  length  of  life. 

From  this  review  we  conclude  that  the  explanation  of  the 
origin  of  moral  evil  given  by  the  learned  professor  is  inadequate 
and  unsatisfactory.  And  as  it  is  but  the  concentrated  substance 
of  all  previous  explanations  given  from  the  stand-point  of 
creation  ex  nihilo^  we  conclude  that  they  are  all  insufficient. 

We  now  approach  the  subject  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
dual  constitution  of  angels  and  of  man. 

We  are  not  taught  explicitly  in  Holy  Scripture  what  the  first 
sin  of  angels  was.  In  this  respect  their  sin  differs  from  that 
of  man,  as  to  whom  we  are  plainly  taught  that  the  eating  of 
the  for1)idden  fruit  was  the  first  act  of  disobedience,  to  law. 
This  difference  ought  not  to  surprise  us  when  we  remember 
that  the  inspired  record  was  given  to  guide  sinful  men  to  salva- 
tion, and  that  only  so  far  as  was  needful  for  this  end  are  angels 
mentioned  at  all.  Nevertheless,  we  have  some  scriptural  hints 
and  suggestions  on  this  subject  which  we  have  a  right  to  use, 
provided  we  do  so  discreetly  and  humbly ;  for  if  they  had  not 
been  intended  for  our  use  they  would  not  be  in  the  Holy  Word. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Son  of  God  has  existed  from  eternity 
as  God-man — omnipotent  Spirit  united  with  a  material  body, 
which  together  constitute  the  highest  union  of  spirit  and  matter 
that .  can  exist.  But  this  Divine  Being  was  generated,  not 
created ;  He  was  born^  not  made.     His  generation  was  eternal, 

'  Compare  Genesis  i.  31;  ii.  17;  iii.  17-19;  v.  3-6;  Romans  v.  12,  14, 
17:  vi.  23;  vii.  24;  1  Corinthians  xv.  26,  54,  55,  56;  2  Timothy  i.  10; 
Hebrews  ii.  14;  James  i.  16;  Revelations  xxi.  4. 
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and  therefore  transcends  all  powers  of  human  comprehension. 
As  God,  Ho  is  omnipresent.  Nevertheless,  as  His  material 
being  is  real,  a  place,  a  ?/i/,  must  be  predicated  concerning  it. 
This  place  is  heaven — the  dwelling  place  of  God,  environed  by 
inaccessible  light. 

When  that  point  had  been  reached  in  the  work  of  creation 
at  which  angels  were  created,  a  place  was  also  necessary  for 
them.  For  altliough  they  were  endowed  with  spirits,  intelligent, 
righteous  and  holy,  they  were  also  endowed  >vith  bodies — 
material  frames,  in  the  image  of  the  God-man ;  but  unlike  FTia 
body  in  tliis,  tliat,  whereas  He  was  eternally  bom  of  that 
mysterious  and  Divine  generation  which  wdll  for  ever  transcend 
reason,  and  which  finds  its  expression  in  a  Being,  omnipotent 
both  in  spirit  and  matter,  the  bodies  as  well  as  the  spirits  of 
angels  were  created.  They  were  not  created  ex  ?iihilo.  Their 
spirits  were  furnished  from  the  omnipotent  and  boundless  Spirit 
of  the  Father ;  their  bodies  were  made  from  the  normal  matter 
of  eternity,  either  directly  used  and  shaped,  or  indirectly  worked 
out  from  other  modes  of  material  being. 

The  place  in  which  this  angelic  host  was  first  assembled  we 
do  not  know.  That  it  was  not  in  tlie  heaven  which  constitntes 
the  peculiar  dwelling  place  of  the  Son  of  God  we  have  reason 
to  believe.  It  is  spoken  of  as  "  the  world "  in  a  passage  of 
Scripture  which  seems  strongly  to  point  to  some  august  occasion 
when  the  Son  of  God  was  presented  to  the  angels,  and  they 
were  required  to  worship  Him.^     But  the  Greek  words  here 

'  Hebrews  i.  6,  7.  Orav  ds  izaXvj  eiffayayrf  zov  zpwroroxov  ejy  rr^v 
o\xou(i£ifrj\/  /£^££  xat  TTpofTxu'/r^traTwffav  aurot  ~avT£^  ayytkoi  Osoo.  The 
passage  of  the  Old  Testament  from  which  the  inspired  apostle  makes  the 
supposed  quotation,  "  And  let  all  the  angels  of  God  worship  Him,"  has 
been  a  subject  of  difficulty  and  debate.  The  Septuagint  version  of  Deuter- 
onomy xxxii.  43  gives  the  exact  words,  Kat  '::[KKTxo.>ri(Ta7u}(7av  aurw  Travrcy 
avyeXhn  Oeoo^  but  this  is  certainly  not  an  accurate  rendering  of  the  Hebrew, 
nor  has  the  context  any  reference  to  such  an  occasion.  Most  biblical 
scholars  think  the  quotation  is  from  Psalm  xcvii.  7:  "  Worship  Him  all 
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rendered  "  the  world "  by  no  means  confine  us  to  the  habitable 
parts  of  our  own  eai*th.  They  may  mean  any  habitable  world 
— habitable  for  angels  rather  than  men.^  Neither  is  it  at  all 
certain  how  long  a  time  passed  between  the  original  creation 
of  the  angels  and  this  occasion.  The  interval  may  have  been 
measured  by  millions  of  years,  during  which  the  angels  were 
innocent  and  happy. 

The  scripture  above  cited  plainly  reveals  that,  on  the  special 
occasion  referred  to,  the  God-man  was  presented  before  the 
angelic  host,  and  they  were  commanded  to  yield  to  Him  the 
homage  of  their  spiritual  and  material  natures.  He  was  not 
only  their  Lord  and  Master,  but  their  Creator.*  Only  by 
rendering  supreme  devotion  and  worship  to  Him  could  they 
fulfil  tlie  purpose  of  their  being.  It  was,  therefore,  not  merely 
an  act  of  righteousness,  but  of  benevolence,  in  God  to  require 
them  to  acknowledge  by  an  open  act  of  worship  the  supreme 
authority  of  His  Son. 

We  have  no  reason  to  doubt,  and  every  reason  to  believe, 
that  the  long-cherished  opinion  of  Christendom  as  to  the  first 
sin  of  Satan  is  a  correct  opinion.  His  sin  was  pride^  and  the 
special  occasion  on  which  it  gained  such  mastery  over  him  as  to 
manifest  itself  in  an  act  of  distinct  disobedience  to  law  was  that 
just  mentioned,  when  he  and  his  comrade-angels  were  required 
to  bow  down  in  humble  love  and  reverence  to  the  God-man. 

yo  gods  I"  Here  again,  however,  the  non-messianic  character  of  the  rest 
of  the  psalm  is  against  this  idea.  See  Prof.  F.  S.  Sampson's  Commentary 
/)Ti  Hebrews,  N.  Y,  Edit.,  1857,  pp.  66-67.  Without  attemptiug  to  solve 
the  dithculty,  it  suffices  to  say  that  the  authority  of  the  inspired  writer  of 
Hebrews  is  sufficient  to  prove  the  occasion  and  the  words.  The  real  ques- 
is  what  is  their  significancy. 

'  yVyV/  otyjKjtiv^jfV^  from  otxeio,  to  dwell,  to  inhabit,  to  keep  house,  to 
manage,  to  govern.  Prof.  Sampson  makes  no  comment  on  the  word,  but 
seems  to  take  it  for  granted  it  means  the  habitable  earth.  But  this  is  far 
from  certain. 

^  Colossians  i.  16. 
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Milton,  in  adopting  this  opinion,  did  but  express  the  Christian 
thought  of  many  centuries  previous  to  his  own  era ;  but  in  ex- 
panding the  few  and  obscure  hints  given  in  Scripture,  he  has 
presented  us  in  his  sul)lime  epic  an  episode  which  leaves  the 
grandest  thoughts  of  Homer,  Virgil  and  Dante  at  an  immeasur- 
able distance  beneatli  liim. 

That  pride  was  tlie  sin  of  the  devil  which  brought  on  him 
righteous  condemnation,  the  inspired  apostle  seems  clearly  to 
teach.^  This  sin  is  peculiar  in  this,  that,  at  first  sight,  it  seems 
of  all  others  the  most  intensely  spu'itual  in  its  nature — ^the 
farthest  removed  from  sins  resulting  from  material  appetites 
and  passions.  But  when  we  come  to  analyze  it,  we  shall  find 
that,  in  its  radical  nature,  it  is  tlie  resultant  of  material  resis- 
tance to  spiritual  law,  and  could  never  arise  unless  material 
conditions  gave  occasion  for  it. 

Spirit  in  itself  is  pure  intelligence,  love  and  will.  It  is  the 
source  of  all  power,  cause  and  force.  It  can  never  experience 
an  emotion  of  pride  until,  by  immanence  and  individual  organ- 
isms, a  sense  of  inequality  arises.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  a 
sense  of  offended  superiority,  or  claim  of  superiority,  may 
emerge  from  the  innermost  depths  of  the  dual  nature. 

All  scholars  are  familiar  with  the  successive  steps  through 
which  the  great  English  poet  carries  his  angelic  leader,  Satan, 
in  his  moral  descent  from  a  condition  of  righteousness  and  holy 
obedience,  first  to  a  subjective  state,  in  which  the  inward  work- 
ings of  pride  began  to  incite  him,  then  to  discontented  and 
subtle  appeals  to  his  trusted  companion-angel,  then  to  an  open 
and  ingenious  plea,  addressed  to  his  angel  followers,  for  rebel- 

^  1  Timothy  iii.  6.  "  Lest,  being  lifted  up  with  pride,  he  fall  into  the  con- 
demnation of  the  devil,"  (/>«  /itj  rnt/uoOi'.'^  r^V  xffififi  s/i^zsfTrj  too  tha/ioXoo,) 
No  word  could  more  strongly  convey  the  idea  of  being  inflated  or  lifted  up 
with  pride  than  zotfutOsi^;  and  xfu/ia,  from  xfn\^w,  means  primarily  a 
separation,  a  discriminating  judgment,  and  hence  a  righteous  condemna- 
tion for  disobedience  to  law. 
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lion  against  the  dominioii  of  the  Bon  of  Ood,  and  finally  to  the 
warfare  on  the  fields  of  heaven,  which  resulted  in  the  disastroua 
overthrow  of  ihe  "angels  whii  kept  not  their  firat  estate,"  and 
their  banishment  from  light  and  happiness  to  "everlasting 
■chains  nnder  darkness  unto  the  judgment  of  the  great  day.'" 

Powerfnlly  as  the  ideal  element  prevails  in  these  descriptions, 
the  element  of  truth  and  reality  is  equally  prevalent,  nnderlying 
the  whole,  and  giving  us  the  ineiglit  of  one  of  the  greatest  of 
haman  minds  into  the  dark  problem  of  sin.  Oui-  purpose  of 
jseeking  to  expose  the  true  origin  of  moral  evil  will  be  aided  by 
quoting  parts  of  this  marvellous  episode. 

The  e.talted  position  and  powei-s  of  the  archangel  are  skil- 
fully presented  as  the  point  from  which  the  sin  of  his  dual 
nature  took  ibi  fii'st  movement: 

"  Melodioua  iiymns  nlmiit  the  auvereia"  tliroiwj 

Alternate  all  iiighl  lung ;  but  nnt  uu  wnked 

Satan:  an  call  him  iluw — bin  former  name 

Is  heard  no  more  in  lieiivcu ;  he  of  tha  first, 

If  not  thi!  ttrst,  arcimngel,  great  in  pnwt^r, 

In  favor  and  pre-omiuent'o,  yet  fraught 

With  envy  against  the  S.m  iif  God,  thnt  day 

Honored  by  Ilia  grottt  Father,  and  prodlainiod 

Messinh,  King  anointed,  cnuld  nut  bear, 

Through  pride,  that  sight,  and  thmight  him:)ulf  imptiirfd. 

Deep  malice  then  conceiving,  and  diadain, 

Sonn  as  midnight  brought  i>n  tlie  dusky  liDur 

liViendliest  to  sleep  and  silence,  he  resolved 

With  all  his  legioi]S,to  dixtodge,  and  leave 

Unworshipped,  nnobe^ed,  the  throne  supreme,"  ' 

Satati  then  approaches  his  "next  suboi-dinate,"  and  awaken- 
ing him,  infuses  into  another  the  disobedient  thoughts  already 
prevalent  ui  his  own  breast.  "With  consummate  skill,  the  poet 
selects  the  point  on  which  complaint  against  the  law  of  the 
would  be  expected  to  arise  in  snch  conjuncture.     Satan 
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He  boldly  rebukes  the  rebel  leader,  and  reminds  him  of  the 
conclusive  fact  that  he  and  all  other  angels  were  but  the  creatures 
of  God  the  Son,  created  by  His  word,  and  therefore  bound  by 
the  highest  duty  to  love  and  obey  Him,  who  was  not  created^ 
but  born  from  eternity  of  the  Almighty  Father.  To  this  rebuke 
Satan,  now,  far  advanced  in  sin,  answers  by  boldly  denying  the 
fact  that  he  and  his  followers  were  created^  and  thus  denying 
the  duty  of  loyalty  to  the  Son  of  God.  This  answer  is  con- 
ceived in  the  highest  strain  of  arrogant  falsehood: 

**  That  we  were  formed  then,  say'st  thou  ?  and  the  work 
Of  secondary  hands,  by  task  transferred 
From  Father  to  His  Son  ?     Strange  point  and  new  1 
Doctrine  which  we  would  know  whence  learned ;  who  saw 
When  this  creation  was  ?  rememberest  thou 
Thy  making,  while  the  Maker  gave  thee  being? 
We  know  no  time  when  we  were  not  as  now ; 
Know  none  before  us;  self-begot,  self- raised 
By  our  own  quickening  power,  when  fatal  course 
Had  circled  his  full  orb,  the  birth  mature 
Of  this  our  native  heaven,  ethereal  sons. 
Our  puissance  is  our  own  ;  our  own  right  hand 
Shall  teach  us  highest  deeds,  by  proof  to  try 
Who  is  our  equal ;  then  thou  shalt  behold 
Whether  by  supplication  we  intend 
Address,  and  to  begirt  the  Almighty  throne, 
Beseeching  or  besieging."  * 

Then,  hopeless  of  reclaiming  one  so  far  gone  in  rebellion,  Abdiel 
takes  his  flight  to  the  unf alien.  Satan  leads  his  host  to  battle; 
the  Son  of  God  overpowers  them ;  they  are  driven  out  of  heaven 
and  confined  in  that  place  so  appropriately  called  ''  the  prison- 
house  of  God's  dominions." 

Having  accompanied  a  poet  through  the  stages  of  angelic 
sin,  let  us  now  seek  to  discover  and  follow  with  microscopic 
eye  the  actual  uprising  of  moral  evil  and  violation  of  law  in  a 
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nature,  dual  indeed,  yet,  therefore,  intelligent,  righteouB  and 
holy  in  disposition  and  habit. 

We  have  seen  that,  from  the  standpoint  of  creation  ex  nihilo, 
and  of  sound  psychology  applicable  to  that  doctrine,  the  solution 
of  this  problem  is  for  ever  impossible. 

But  when  we  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  Satan  and  lus  rebel 
followers  were  all  endowed  with  natures  material  as  well  as 
spiritual,  we  begin  to  see  faint  glimmers  of  light  around  the 
edges  of  this  dark  question.  So  exalted  were  these  natures — 
so  perfectly  possessed  of  all  the  needed  intelligence,  knowledge, 
freedom  of  will,  ability  to  obey,  and  original  rectitude  of  dis- 
position that  Almight}'^  wisdom,  power  and  benevolence  could 
bestow,  that  if  they  fell,  they  fell,  not  because  God  had  denied 
to  them  any  gift  needed  for  the  purposes  of  their  being,  but 
because,  with  full  ability  to  stand,  they  yielded  to  the  resistant 
opposition  which  their  material  natures  made  to  the  perfect 
dominion  of  God's  spiritual  law. 

The  sin  of  pride^  which  (so  far  as  our  knowledge,  revealed 
or  natural,  informs  us)  was  the  first  sin  ever  committed  in  the 
universe,  belongs  to  the  class  of  moral  evils  which  have  been 
designated  as  mala  in  se,  sins  in  themselves — sins  so  essentially 
and  radically  sinful  that  they  arise  out  of  the  eternal  relations 
between  the  Holy  Creator  and  the  moral  creature.^  The  sin  of 
rebellion,  first  committed  by  Satan  and  then  by  all  his  followers, 
belongs  to  the  same  class.  It  is  the  unlawful  resistance  of  the 
heart  first,  and  then  of  the  whole  creature,  to  just  government. 
This  government,  in  the  case  of  Satan  and  his  angels,  was 
nothing  less  than  the  infinitely  just,  wise  and  benevolent  govern- 
ment of  the  Supreme  Creator.  Upon  the  maintenance  of  that 
government  depend  the  safety,  welfare  and  happiness  of  the 
whole  creation  of  God,  moral  and  material.     To  rebel  against 

'  Black  stone's  Commentaries,  with  the  notes  of  Christian  and  Chitty, 
New  York  Edit.,  1836,  Vol.  1.,  pp.  87-39. 
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a  human  government  has  always  been  considered  the  gravest 
crime  possible,  and  is  therefore  punished  with  death,  even  by 
the  most  enlightened  nations.^  But  to  rebel  against  God's 
government  included  within  it  every  conceivable  inalum^  pride^ 
envy,  hatred  of  good,  ingratitude,  horrible  blackness  of  evil. 
If  such  a  crime  had  been  neglected  or  lightly  punished  by  the 
Divine  Law-maker,  imagination  fails  in  the  task  of  conceiving 
the  dire  consequences  that  would  have  followed. 

To  tliis  crime  of  crimes  Satan  came  by  the  resistance  of  his 
material  nature  to  the  spiritual  law  of  submission  and  obedience 
righteously  and  wisely  imposed  by  the  Divine  Law-giver.  We 
have  seen  that  an  interval — ^possibly  a  very  long  interval — of 
time  elapsed  between  the  original  creation  of  the  angels  and  the 
fall  of  those  who  sinned.  We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
during  this  interval  temptations  to  pride  existed,  because 
material  distinctions  existed  among  the  angels;  some  were 
greater  than  others  in  rank  and  dignity,  and  some  may  have 
been  superior  to  others  in  the  material  glory  and  beauty  de- 
pendent on  outward  form  and  mein.  Nevertheless,  so  nobly 
constituted  were  they  for  the  purposes  of  their  being  that  these  . 
temptations  were  successfully  resisted  up  to  the  tinae  when  the 
God-man  was  presented  for  their  love  and  worship.  We  have 
heretofore  remarked  that  time  is  an  element  used  by  the 
Almighty  for  working  out  His  pm'poses,  and  that  though  the 
resistance  of  the  material  to  the  law  of  the  spiritual  causes,  and 
will  always  cause,  evil,  time  is  used  for  the  remedial  methods 
by  which  evils  are  as  far  as  possible  overruled  and  removed. 

Therefore  the  time  came  when  this  presentation  of  the  Son 
of  God  to  the  angels  was  right  and  needful  for  working  out  the 
wise  and  good  purposes  of  God.^     If  a  caviller  should  ask  why 

^  Blackstone's  Commentaries,  New  York  Edit.,  1886,  Vol.  II.,  Book  IV., 
pp.  52-53;  Art.  Treason,  New  Amer.  Cyclop.,  Vol.  XV.  pp.  581-684. 

'^  Hebrews  i.  6.     The  words  Orav  de  naXiu  eKTayoyrj  to\>  izpwToroxov  e«9 
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was  such  presentation  made  if  it  was  to  result  in  the  sin  of 
Satan  and  his  fellow-rebels,  we  have  no  difficulty  in  answering 
that  such  an  objection  is  so  contrary  to  common  sense  that  it  is 
self -destructive.  God's  essential  activity  made  creation  essential ; 
Ood's  eternally  begotten  Son  was  the  Divine  Head  and  Model 
of  all  these  angels,  and  that  the  time  should  come  when  He 
should  receive  their  love  and  homage  in  person  was  according 
to  the  eternal  fitness  of  things.  Beyond  all  doubt,  it  added  in- 
eflFa])le  joy  and  happiness  to  the  millions  of  angelic  beings  who 
kept  "  their  first  estate,"  resisted  all  temptation  to  unhallowed 
pride,  and  loved  and  worshipped  their  Divine  Creator.  It 
would  have  added  like  joy  to  Satan  and  his  followers  if  they 
had  obeyed,  and  they  had  full  power  to  obey.  No  grace  was 
withheld  from  them  needful  to  endow  them  with  full  ability 
to  obey.  Therefore  God  is  for  ever  fi-ee  from  all  complicitj 
in  their  sin — as  free  as  is  the  best  of  human  law-givers  from 
complicity  in  the  treason  of  the  worst  of  traitors. 

The  fact  that  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  angels  resisted 
successfully  all  temptation  to  pride  and  rebellion,  and  stood 
firm  in  love  and  loyalty  to  their  Prince — the  Son  of  God — is 
unanswerable  evidence  that  Satan  and  his  followers  had  ability 
to  do  likewise.  All  stood  in  "  their  first  estate "  on  the  same 
platform  of  knowledge,  righteousness,  free  will,  holy  dispositions 
and  perfect  ability  to  obey  the  law.  The  pretence  that  special 
grace  was  given  to  some  and  withheld  from  others  is  nowhere 


TTjv  orxf/y/i-svTjv  necessarily  convej  the  idea  of  a  fixed  time  when  this  pre- 
sentation was  made.  The  Greek  will  also  bejir  the  translation :  "  When 
He  brought  the  first-horn  again  (or  back  again)  into  the  world  ;"  conuecting 
izalv^  with  the  verb,  and  thus  indicating  that  this  was  not  the  first  pre- 
sentation ef  the  Son  of  God  to  the  angels.  Rut  there  are  strong  reasons 
for  preferring  the  authorized  English  rendering,  "  And  again,  when  He 
bringeth  in,"  &c.  llalv^  is  constantly  used  in  the  New  Testament  to 
introduce  a  new  argument  or  a  new  illustration.  See  Prof.  Sampson  on 
Hebrews,  New  York  Edit.,  1857,  pp.  68-65. 
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taught  in  Holy  Scripture,  and  is  an  imputation  on  the  moral 
attributes  of  the  Creator  which  is  for  ever  inadmissible. 

But  when  we  fix  our  eyes  on  the  archangel  who  first  sinned, 
and  seek  to  penetrate  even  to  the  secret  recesses  of  his  composite 
nature,  we  are  able  logically  to  trace  something  of  the  process 
through  which  he  passed  in  his  downward  course.  Previous  to 
the  presentation  of  the  God-man,  Satan  had  known  no  being 
adapted  to  excite  the  resistance  of  his  material  constitution. 
There  may  have  been  material  worlds,  mountains,  hills,  oceans, 
lakes,  rivers,  majestic  trees,  even  gigantic  living  organisms, 
around  him,  but  he  felt  himself  superior  to  them  all,  for  mere 
expanse  and  size  could  not  raise  an  emotion  of  envy.  And  not 
one  of  his  companion-angels  was  Superior  in  rank,  dignity  or 
glory  to  him.  But  now  he  beholds  before  him  a  Being  whom 
he  instantly  recognizes  as  more  powerful,  beautiful,  glorious, 
than  himself,  yet  a  being  like  himself  in  this,  that  the  God- 
man  unites  in  Himself  a  spiritual  power  and  a  material  frame. 
And  Satan,  who  never  before  saw  his  superior — ^hardly  ever  his 
equal — is  commanded  to  bow  down  and  worship  this  God-man. 
Instantly  that  intense  and  highly-strung  material  nature  which 
recognizes  its  own  inferiority  is  in  arms  and  in  resistance  to  the 
law  which  demanded  his  obedience.  And  this  resistance  of  the 
material  to  the  spiritual  was  successful  in  this  sad  case,  as  it  had 
been  successful  in  many  instances  of  physical  evil  in  the  universe 
previous  to  Satan's  fall.  In  no  manner  or  substance  did  God 
cause  this  fall.  The  causes  which  Divine  power  had  set  at 
work  were  all  in  opposition  to  it;  but  the  i^esistance  of  matter 
to  spirit  prevailed.  Satan  fell  in  the  moment  when — this  re- 
sistance having  overcome  the  spiritual  influences  that  had 
previously  been  the  hno  of  his  being — liis  will  consented  to 
entertain  the  emotion  of  unlawful  pride  and  envy,  which  was 
soon  swollen  into  a  raging  tide  of  rebellion  and  enmity  against 
the  Son  of  God.     He  was  perfectly  able  to  have  resisted  sue- 
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cessfully  the  temptation  if  he  had  chosen  so  to  do.  He  had 
only  to  summon  to  his  aid,  by  attentive  prayer,  resignation  and 
submission  of  spirit,  the  forces  which  the  Divine  Spirit  oonld 
furnish,  and  he  would  thus  have  overcome  the  resistance  of  the 
intractable  matter  which  entered  into  the  lower  elements  of  his 
nature.  But,  unlike  the  unfallen  angels,  he  did  not  do  so. 
Thus,  while  the  archangels  Michael  and  Gabriel  stood  firm  in 
their  integrity,  though  8u])jected  to  the  same  species  of  tempta- 
tion, Satan  fell,  and  carried  with  him  to  ruin  a  numerous  host 
of  angels  once  upright  and  holy. 

The  punishment  wliicJi  was  inflicted  on  these  traitors  and 
rebels  was  what  might  have  been  expected  from  the  dignity 
and  power  of  the  Divine  law-giver.  They  were  not  subjected 
to  death,  because  their  material  natures  had  been  do  constituted 
under  the  Divine  forces  brought  to  bear  upon  them  that  death 
was  an  impossibility.  We  have  seen  that  death  is  the  triumphant 
resistance  of  organized  matter  to  the  spiritual  law  of  its  organ- 
ization. We  know  not  that  death  had  ever  existed  in  the 
universe  up  to  the  time  when  the  angels  sinned.  We  have 
reason  to  believe  that  they  were  not  subject  to  death.  But  they 
were  banished  from  heaven — ^f rom  their  own  previous  habitation 
— and  from  happiness,  and  cast  down  to  a  world  of  darkness 
and  despaii-.^ 

*  The  passages  uf  Holy  Writ  which  bear  ou  this  subject  are  numerous: 
Psalms  xxii.  10;  xci.  8,  18;  Job  ii.  1,  0;  Isaiah  xxvii.  1;  xiv.  12; 
Matthew  xviii.  84  ;  2  Corinthians  iv.  4  ;  Revelations  ix.  11 ;  Kphcsians  vi. 
12  ;  1  Peter  v.  8  ;  1  John  iii.  8  ;  Revelations  xii.  7  ;  Jude.  verses  6. and  9; 
Revelations  xx.  10.     Milton's  grand  word-painting  may  be  again  gazed  at: 

"  Him,  the  Almighty  Power 
Hurled  headlong,  flaming  from  the  ethereal  sky 
With  hideous  ruin  and  combustion,  down 
To  bottomless  perdition  ;  there  to  dwell 
In  adamantine  chains  and  penal  fire. 
Who  durst  defy  the  Omnipotent  to  arms.'' 

—"Paradise  Lost,"  Book  I. 
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There  is  absolutely  nothing  either  in  revelation  or  reason  to 
authorize  us  to  believe  that  these  fallen  angels  shall  ever  be 
restored  to  their  lost  estate  of  holiness  and  peace.  The  Scrip- 
tures hold  out  no  such  hope.  On  the  contrary,  if  language  can 
convey  the  idea  of  eternal  duration,  such  duration  is  assigned 
to  tlie  imprisonment  of  these  criminals.^  And  reason  gives  no 
contrary  verdict.  Unsotnid  and  superficial  sentimentalism  often 
seeks  to  find  some  foundation- for  hope  that  there  may  come  a 
time  when  these  fallen  ])eings  may  be  restored  by  the  power 
and  benevolence  of  God  to  His  grace  and  favor.  But  benevo- 
lence, so  far  from  being  enlisted  in  their  behalf,  is  arrayed 
against  them.  In  their  prison  of  darkness  they  are  still  within 
the  dominions  of  the  Eternal  Law-giver — still  subject  to  His 
law.  And  this  law  they  still  continue  to  violate,  so  that  each 
moment  of  their  existx^nce  only  renders  it  the  more  needful  that 
thev  be  confined  the  next  moment,  and  the  next  moment  the 
next,  and  so  eternity  only  can  measure  their  doom.  Under  the 
most  enlightened  and  humane  governments  on  earth,  modes  of 
crime  exist  which  are  punished  with  impiisonrnent  for  life; 
and  under  the  government  of  God  these  deathless  criminals 
meet  a  similar  penalty.  Their  imprisonment  is  for  life,  but 
their  life  is  endless !  With  the  finally  impenitent  and  lost  from 
this  world,  they  form  a  part  of  that  eternal  evil  which  has  ever 
existed,  and  will  ever  exist,  in  the  universe,  and  all  we  can  hope 
is  that  Divine  power,  wisdom  and  goodness  will  reduce  thia 
eternal  evil  to  the  mi?iimu7n  possible. 

And  if  weak  sentiment  urge  that  such  a  result  is  too  sombre 
to  be  contemplated  without  sadnesss,  and  that  even  the  happiness 
of  the  unfallen  angels  and  of  saved  men  from  this  world  may 
be  marred  by  the  thought  of  the  endless  woe  of  the  lost,  let  it 

'  Miitthew  XXV.  41,  46.  Aaovtov  is  the  word,  expressing  the  duration 
alike  of  the  blessedness  of  the  saved  and  of  the  punishment  of  lost  angel* 
and  men.     Jude,  verse  6  ;  Revelations  xx.  10,  14,  16;  xxi.  8,  27. 
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be  remembered  that  the  juatice  of  God  needs  an  etemid  and 
monumental  evidence  as  much  us  His  mercy ;  that,  out  of 
millions  of  angels  oiiee  equally  holy,  a  large  number  did  actually 
fall  into  ein;  that  the  first  man  and  woman  ever  created  fell 
into  sin,  and  that  we  have  no  assurance  that  the  unfallen  angeU 
and  saved  sinners  in  heaven  would  continue  steadfast  in  obedience 
were  not  the  fact  ever  present  to  their  minda  that  disobedience 
to  law  is  punished  in  the  same  universe  in  which  they  live,  with 
endless  imprisonment.  The  wisdom  of  God  is  immeasurably 
above  that  of  man,  and  we  may  be  assured  that  He  knows  beat 
what  motives  are  needed  to  keep  that  grand  but  fallilile  being 
— a  moral  agent — ^in  a  state  of  obedience.  It  is  easy  to  say 
that  His  divine  and  abnighty  grace  sustains  the  unfalleu  angels 
and  saved  men  and  women  in  obedience,  but  who  can  venture 
to  deny  that  that  grace  itself  may  be  inseparably  and  neces- 
sarily connected  with  the  eternal  proof  of  His  jiistioe  found  in 
the  everlasting  prison-house  of  the  lost?  It  is  easy  to  say  that 
the  law  of  love  governs  angels  and  saints  in  heaven;  that  they 
are  kept  in  obedience  by  love  and  not  by  fear.  But  we  know 
that  the  law  of  love  pervaded  the  whole  angelic  host  in  their 
first  estate,  yet  Satan  and  Ills  angels  fell ;  and  we  know  thut 
the  law  of  holy  love  burned  in  the  breasts  of  Adam  and  Eve, 
for  they  were  created  in  tlie  holiness  of  truth,  and  the  love  of 
God  was  shed  abroafl  in  their  hearts,  yet  they  fell.  Who  shall 
say  that  a  salutary  fear  of  punishment^-of  such  punishment  as 
will  eternally  rest  upon  the  lost — may  not  he  part  of  the  »na- 
taining  grace  by  which  heavenly  angels  and  saints  are  kept  ia 
uprightness ! 

We  come  now  to  the  question :  How  did  the  first  sin  of  man 
originate  ?  If  the  discussion  as  to  the  first  ein  of  an  angel  has 
thrown  any  light  on  the  subject,  that  light  is  cast  with  con- 
centrated power  over  the  first  transgression  of  Adam  and  Eve. 
£ut  iu  approaching  this  subject  we  must  pass  through  some 
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preliminary  stages  of  thought,  founded  on  facts  known  from 
human  experience  or  from  Divine  revelation. 

The  miited  and  symmetrical  development  of  the  Divine 
attributes  justifies  the  assertion  that  in  the  constitution  of  the 
angels,  every  endowment,  spiritual  and  material,  was  bestowed 
which  creative  power  could  bestow  in  order  to  enable  them  to 
stand  firmly  in  duty,  and  thus  to  retain  and  enjoy  eternal 
happiness.  We  have  bo  reason  to  doubt  that  all  angels  did 
thus  stand  innocent  and  happy  for  an  indefinite  period — 
probably  millions  of  years.  We  are  also  assured  that  much 
the  larger  number  of  them  resisted  successfully  the  temptation 
to  pride  and  envy  arising  on  their  presentation  to  the  Son  of 
God,  and  have  continued  to  this  day  firm  in  virtue  and  happi- 
ness. But  in  the  case  of  the  residue,  the  residuum  of  resistance 
to  spiritual  law  offered  by  their  material  natures  prevailed. 
They  sinned  and  fell.^  Then,  instantly,  Divine  wisdom,  power 
and  goodness  applied  the  only  remedy  possible  as  to  the  angelic 
host,  fallen  and  unfallen.  No  knowledge  in  the  miiverse, 
whether  naturally  acquired  or  revealed,  gives  to  us  the  slightest 
hint  of  any  possible  mode  by  which  God  could  be  just  and  yet 
restore  the  fallen  angels  to  "their  first  estate."  Upon  the 
overthrow  of  this  angelic  treason  and  rebellion,  only  two  con- 
ditions remained  to  be  fulfilled  by  way  of  remedy  of  an  evil  so 
tremendous :  Firsts  That  the  justice  of  God  should  be  vindi- 
cated by  adequate  punishment  of  the  traitors  and  rebels;  second^ 
Tliat  the  goodness  and  mercy  of  God  should  be  manifested  by 
separating  the  guilty  from  the  innocent,  and  by  upholding  the 
innocence  and  virtue  of  the  unfallen  angels  in  the  very  act  of 
exciting  their  salutary  fear  of  sin  by  exhibition  of  its  certain 

'  Genesis  xlviii.  16;  Numbers  xx.  16;.l  Chronicles  xxi. ;  xv.  20,  27; 
Daniel  iii.  28;  Luke  i.  19,  26;  ii.  10,  18;  xxii.  48;  2  Corinthians  xi.  14, 
Job  i.  and  ii. ;  Psalms  Ixviii.  17;  Ixxviii.  49;  Revelation  xii.  7,  9;  Jude, 

verse  6- 
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penalty.  Both  of  these  conditions  were  fulfilled.  Both  are 
consistent  with  our  highest  view  of  all  the  moral  attributes  of 
the  Divine  nature. 

We  cannot  doubt  that  the  defection  and  disastrous  overthrow 
of  Satan  and  his  followers  was  the  occasion  of  feelings  and 
thoughts  in  the  spiritual  natures  of  the  unfallen  angels  closely 
analogous  to  sentiments  of  profound  (joncern  and  sorrow  in 
human  breasts.  But  we  are  authorized  to  go  farther,  and  say 
that  this  failure  in  duty  among  creatures  so  exalted  and  so 
highly  endowed  gave  rise  in  the  Eternal  Mind  itself  to  changes 
which  can  only  be  expressed  in  human  thought  by  words  akin 
to  grief  and  regret.  The  Holy  Scriptures,  in  various  places, 
hold  out  disthictly  fur  our  acceptance  these  (inthropoino7*phic 
views  of  God.  And  these  views  are  real — not  merely  apparent 
and  plienomenal.  It  may  possibly  for  ever  remain  an  insoluble 
mystery  to  us  how  the  Divine  nature,  in  its  etenial  and  inc£Pable 
blessedness,  can  yet  have  phases  representative  of  the  most 
tender  or  the  most  energetic  human  emotions;  but  we  are  not 
authoi-ized  to  reject  this  belief  as  incredible  because  inexplicable. 
Inspired  Scripture  teaches  us  that  when  wickedness  waxed  great 
on  the  earth,  so  that  every  imagination  of  the  thoughts  of  man's 
heart  was  only  evil  continually,  then  "  it  repented  the  Lord  that 
He  had  made  man  on  the  earth,  and  it  grieved  Him  at  His 
heart."  ^  And  in  the  next  verse  God  Himself  declares  concern- 
ing men  who  had  so  tlioroughly  corrupted  themselves:  "It 
repenteth  Me  that  I  have  made  them."^  And  similar  declara- 
tions concerning  tlie  sentiments  of  sorrow  and  regret  represen- 
tative of  Divine  feelings  are  found  in  other  scriptures.'  It 
may  be  that  the  solution  of  these  mysteries  will  be  found  in 
God  the  Son,  who  has  ])een  man  from  eternity  past,  and  will 

•  Genesis  vi.  5,  0.  *  Genesis  vi.  7. 

'  Kxodns  xxxii.   12;  Deuteronomy  xxxii.  36;  Psalms  xc.  18;  cxxxv. 
14;  Jeremiah  xviii.  8;  xxvi.  3;  xlii.  9,  10;  Joel  ii.  13,  14;  Jonah  iii.  9. 
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be  man  through  eternity  to  come,  yet  always  God.  For  of 
Him  the  Old  Testament  scriptures,  written  seven  hundred  years 
before  His  incarnation,  declare  that  He  is  "  a  Man  of  sorrows 
and  acquainted  with  grief;"  that  He  was  "stricken,  smitten  of 
God,  and  afflicted;"  that  "He  was  oppn^ssed  and  was  afflicted, 
yet  He  opened  not  His  mouth ;"  that  "  it  pleased  the  Lord  to 
bruise  Him;  He  hath  put  Him  to  grief." ^  And  while  He  was 
on  earth,  though  He  was  then  as  truly  God  as  while  in  heaven, 
yet  we  are  taught  that  He  experienced  phases  of  all  the  strongest 
emotions  of  man — love,  compassion,  tenderness,  grief,  holy 
anger,  contempt  for  deceit  and  self -righteousness.  He  "had 
compassion"  on  the  fainting  and  fasting  multitude,  and  on  the 
blind  men  who  sat  by  the  way-side,  and  on  the  widow  of  Nain, 
whose  only  son  had  died ;  ^  He  wept  at  the  grave  of  Lazarus, 
and  over  the  doomed  city  of  Jerusalem ;  He  looked  round  about 
with  anger  on  the  Pharisees  who  coldly  and  maliciously  held 
their  peace  when  He  asked  if  it  was  lawful  to  heal  on  the 
Sabbath  day,  and  was  grieved  for  the  hardness  of  their  heart;' 
He  beheld  the  young  ruler  and  loved  him,  though  He  put  him 
to  a  divine  test  too  searching  to  be  borne  ;^  He  turned  and 
looked  on  Peter  with  emotions  of  grief,  reproach  and  tenderness 
beyond  any  experienced  by  man.^  In  all  this,  it  is  true.  He  was 
man ;  but  it  is  also  true  that  He  was  God — God  and  man  in- 
separably  united,  so  that  we  are  not  authorized  to  say  that  what 
was  spiritually  present  to  the  human  was  not  likewise  spiritually 
present  to  the  Divine  nature. 

Sucli  being  the  revealed  heart  of  God,  we  cannot  doubt  that 
the  faihire  in  duty  and  necessary  punishment  of  Satan  and  his 

'  Isaiah  liii.  3,  4,  6,  7,  10. 

*  Matthew  xv.  32;  Mark  viii.  2;  Matthew  xx.  34;  Luke  vii.  13. 

*  Mark  iii.  4,  6. 

*  Matthew  xix.  20;  Mark  x.  20;  Luke  xviii.  21. 
^  Luke  xxii.  61,  02. 
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angele  moved  the  Divine  Spirit  with  emotions,  which  in  nuu 
would  have  been  deep  sorrow  and  iirm  resolve  not  to  repeat  ai 
experiment  wliich,  although  by  the  application  of  remedia 
meant)  the  evil  was  i-educed  to  its  minimum,  had  neverthelea 
resulted  in  the  liopelcBs  rniu  and  wretchednesB  of  each  and  everj 
angel  that  fell  from  tlie  platform  of  dnty. 

But  we  may  be  equally  certain  that  the  liigb  creative  purpose 
of  bringing  into  being  mural  creatures,  endowed  with  reasoii 
knowledge,  free  will,  holiness  of  disposition  and  complete  abiUtj 
to  obey  law,  wan  not  abandoned  by  the  Almighty,  He  pre^ 
pared  to  create  man  in  the  image  of  the  God-man,  but  witli 
certain  differencCK  from  the  angelic  constitution,  which  were 
intended  for  the  highefit  good  of  the  new  creature,  and  intended 
to  reduce  the  risk  of  material  opposition  to  law  t«  the  minimum, 
and  to  make  the  remedy,  in  case  such  opposition  was  succeseful, 
as  complete,  gloi'ious  and  God-tike  as  iniiuitc  wisdom,  benevo 
leiice  aTid  power  could  de\ide  and  exe(;ute.  To  these  difference! 
we  must  now  attend. 

1.  Of  all  the  millions  of  holy  angels  originally  created,  eadl 
stoi>d  for  liimself,  and  so  stood  for  eternity.  Some  divinei 
speak  of  a  time  of  probation  Iiaving  been  appointed  for  these 
angels — so  tliat  if  they  perfectly  ol>eyed  during  that  time,  th^ 
would  thenceforth  bo  eoniirmed  for  ever  in  holiness  and  happi- 
ness.' But  the  Scriptures  do  not  any  where  clearly  teach  thi« 
doctrine,  and  its  inferential  evidences  are  far-fetched  and  in- 
conclusive. The  "  first  estate  "  in  wliich  all  angels  were  created 
was  an  estate  of  purity  and  ba])piness  for  which  they  were 
adapted  and  intended;  and  we  liave  a  scriptural  right  tc 
believe  that,  in  the  ethical  sense,  it  was  tlie  will  of  God  thai 

'  Tbia  i<le:t  of  probation  is  implicitly  coiitiiitmcl  in  all  statemeots  thai 
the  uiifallen  augfls  wure  "ccuiiirmwi  for  ever  in  their  estate  of  glory  and 
blessed II ess."  See  Breckinridge's  "  Kiiuw ledge  of  God,"  &c.,  p.  868: 
Hodge's  "  Outlines  of  Theology,"  pp.  l;86-237. 
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they  should  all  continue  in  that  estate  for  eternity.  But  it  wp,s 
also  the  will  of  God  that  they  should  be  dual  beings,  composed 
of  a  spiritual  and  a  material  element,  united  so  as  to  form  a 
person  in  each  angel,  made  in  the  image  of  the  Son  of  God, 
but,  unlike  Him,  created,  not  generated ;  and  that  each  of  these 
high  angelic  persons  should  have  perfect  freedom  of  will ;  for 
without  such  freedom  they  could  not  have   been  moral  and 

accountable  creatures.     Hence  it  followed  that  each  angel  of 

* 

the  many  who  fell  sinnned  in  himself,  by  reason  of  the  triumph 
in  himself  of  the  material  over  the  spiritual — of  matter  resist- 
ing law — and  of  the  consent  of  his  individual  will  to  such 
triumph.  This  did  not  exclude  the  operation  of  temptation, 
one  upon  another,  but  did  exclude  the  principle  of  generative 
similarity. 

2.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  fall  of  the  sinning  angels,  and  the 
preparatory  steps  for  the  creation  of  man,  we  have  no  reason 
to  believe  that  death  had  been  known  in  the  universe.  We 
have  seen  that  death  is  the  temporal  triumph  of  the  resistance 
of  organized  matter  over  the  spiritual  principle  of  life.  When 
angels  were  created,  very  high  creative  powers  were  exercised 
— powers,  in  fact,  intended  to  call  into  being  a  creature  in  the 
likeness  of  the  Son  of  God.  And  so  intense  and  far-reaching 
was  this  exercise  that  the  organized  matter  composing  the  body 
of  each  angel  was  made  incapable  of  disorganization — insus- 
ceptible of  death.  Hence,  although  sin  degraded  each  angel — 
each  dual  being — and  cast  him  down  to  the  prison-house  of 
despair,  it  did  not  work  death  on  his  material  organism.  That 
remained  to  live  for  ever,  degraded  with  its  companion  spirit. 

3.  The  law  made  known  to  the  angels  as  the  rule  of  their 
action  and  lives  was  the  general  moral  law  of  God,  arising  out 
of  the  necessary  and  eternal  relations  existing  between  the 
Creatoi*  and  His  moral  creatures.  It  required  of  them  the 
great  duties  of  love,  loyalty,  faithfulness,  truth,  obedience;  it 
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forKa'le  tlie  correlative  tr.iiiSirre-.-iiina' or  «/**  of  hatred  to  good, 
pri'iff.  envy,  malice,  treason.  rel»ellit»n.  iinlielief  of  Gtxi's  word, 
lviIl'^  -lainler.  dis«  ilfedieiice.  Hence  all  the  moral  evils  forbidden 
tij  ariL":N  were  vi*0.  *  In  jfi\  evil-  in  themselves— evils  in  their 
es-ential  nature.  No  mere  in  ihttn  pruhih'itnm  was  forbidden 
ti^  rhern.  In  other  wonls.  n<i  act,  innin-ent  and  iudififierent  in 
it>elf.  I  lilt  made  evil  liv  the  faft  that  it  wa>  prr»hihited  to  than 
hy  the  e.xpre-??  command  of  G«xl.  \va>  .set  l>efore  them  as  a  test 
of  obe<iience  and  a  c«»n&tant  warning  against  the  danger  of  sin 
ari-*inir  from  their  material  nature:*. 

These  statement?  will  ;^nide  us  tii  the  differences  l»etwc?en  the 
antreU  :iiil  man,  ami  will  cnaMe  il-»  to  see  the  wisilom  and  irood- 
nesri  of  Gild  in  the  -election  4if  the  c«»ndition.>  surrounding  the 
new  moral  creature  when  hrought  into  the  tiehl  of  heing. 

Fh%t.  instead  i»f  creatiuir  at  «»nce  mil  Hi  ins  of  men,  each  stand- 
inir  for  himself.  lie  4Teate<l  i»ne  man.  male  and  female,  and 
ftubjectcil  him  ti>  a  shijrt  and  ea^v  probation.  He  introduced 
into  his  nature  a  high  j)rinciple,  unkni)wn  in  the  angelic  con- 
stitutiiMi — the  princij)le  i»f  generative  faculty.  This  principle 
war?  not  unknown  in  tlie  univer>e.  It  was  a  niixlitication  of  that 
eternal  smd  ineffahle  my.-tery  l»y  wliich  tlie  Sofi  t»f  God  had  his 
l>einir;  f<^>i*  He  was  eternally  hegotten  of  the  Father.  His 
generatii»n  is  eternal.  Assure<lly  in  applying  this  mysterious 
relatii)n  to  the  limited  and  humble  ci)nditions  necessarily  sur- 
rounding man,  the  gi-eat  ('reati»r  showed  him  special  favor — a 
favor  de.>igne<l  for  liis  highest  good,  and  ever  expanding,  even 
under  tlie  sa*!  results  <»f  sin,  in  its  blessed  remetlies.  The  ex- 
periment in  the  garden  of  Eden  has  >hown  that  if  all  the  many 
thousands  of  millions  iif  men  who  have  ever  existed  on  earth 
had  been  (treated  singly,  and  eacli  standing  only  for  himself, 
the  result  would  have  l^een  either  the  hopeless  fall  of  all  of 
them,  or  the  fall  and  tinal  ruin  of  a  larger  proportion  of  the 

nan  familv  than  will  1x5  borne  bv  the  ultimately  lost  to  the 
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niiinl)er  saved  and  confirmed  in  holiness  by  the  remedy  which 
the  generative  constitution  enables  the  Son  of  God  to  apply  to 
our  race.  This  being  true,  it  is  impossible  to  lay  any  reasonable 
ground  for  doubt  that  the  constitution  of  male  and  female  was 
given  to  man  (in  preference  to  the  angelic  constitution)  for 
purposes  worthy  of  infinite  wisdom  and  benevolence.  What  is 
contained  and  implied*  in  the  generative  constitution  will  be 
hereafter  considered. 

Next,  a  wo^l  was  prepared  as  the  temporal  home  of  man 
and  his  future  progeny  whiuh  differed  from  all  the  conditions 
(so  far  as  revealed  knowledge  gives  us  light)  environing  the 
(ny.o'>:t.v,y^^. — the  habitable  world  of  the  angels — and  differed  in 
points  all  favorable  to  the  success  of  the  probative  experiment 
to  wliich  tlie  virtue  of  man  was  necessarily  subjected.  In  this 
world,  for  the  first  time,  so  far  as  we  know,  organisms  of  matter 
were  created  having  the  principle  of  spiritual  life,  and  yet  Capable 
of  disorganization — susceptil)le  of  death.  But  though  this  sus- 
ceptibility existed  by  reason  of  less  intense  and  concentrated 
creative  power  being  exercised  than  in  the  case  of  the  bodies  of 
the  angels,  we  are  not  to  conclude  that  death  was  in  any  case — 
even  that  of  the  most  delicate  flower  or  the  frailest  animal — the 
result  of  the  direct  will  of  God.  In  every  case,  death  involved 
a  violation  of  Iay\  Life  was  the  law;  the  Spirit  called  for  life, 
and  spread  its  life-giving  and  life-maintaining  energy  to  the 
most  minute  parts  and  bounds  of  the  organization.  But  against 
this  law,  the  resistance  of  the  material  organism,  whether 
vegetable  or  animal,  was  ceaseless;  and  inasmuch  as  the  wise 
and  good  purposes  of  God  did  not  require,  as  to  such  organisms 
preceding  in  this  world  tlie  creation  of  man,  the  exercise  of  the 
liigli  creative  powers  employed  upon  angelic  bodies,  this  resis- 
tance was  left  to  work  its  result ;  and  that  result  was,  sooner  or 
later,  the  death  of  every  individual  vegetable  and  animal  organ- 
ism— the  temporary  triumph  of  the  material  over  the  spiritual, 
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the  ghastly  and  alarming  phenomena  attending  such  temporaiy 
triumph,  the  falling  to  earth  of  the  disorganized  material,  and 
the  instant  rally  of  spiritual  force  to  remedy  as  far  as  possible 
the  evil  of  death  and  reduce  it  to  its  minimum. 

At  this  point  conies  naturally  and  properly  into  our  view  the 
relation  of  the  lower  animals  of  our  world  to  man,  especially  in 
the  light  of  the  phenomena  of  life  and  death.  That  these 
animals  manifest  in  their  sphere  of  action,  and  according  to  the 
end  of  their  existence  here,  the  same  spiritual  #mctions  which 
man  exhibits — such  as  memory,  the  reasoning  power  whidi 
(li'aws  logicjal  conclusions  from  known  premises,  the  power  of 
willing  or  choice,  and  the  affections,  love,  fear,  hate,  and  such 
like,  is  too  plain  for  doubt.  These  powers  in  them  have  been 
called  insthici,  and  in  many  cases,  such  as  the  bee,  the  beaver,. 
the  elephant,  they  are  admitted  to  rise  higher  and  to  lead  to 
more  unerring  results  than  reason  in  man  ever  reaches.  Never- 
theless, many  scientists  regard  all  the  lower  animals  as  merely 
anto7aata — mere  organized  machines,  somewhat  like  the  me- 
chanical tnunpeter,  or  bird,  or  calculator.^  But  this  view  is  as 
far  from  the  truth  as  is  the  contrary  view  of  the  ultra-Brahmin- 
ical  school  of  India,  who  consider  the  lower  animals  as  so  nearly 

'  This  view,  which  is  substantially  that  of  Doscartes,  has  received  some 
impetus  in  our  age  from  the  experiments  on  frogs  and  other  animalfr 
practised  by  Pr<)fessors  Huxley.  Ferrier,  ami  others.  See  Huxley*8^ 
Lectures,  and  the  article  "  Cotemporary  Philos.jihy,  Mind  and  Brain," 
by  President  McCosh,  Princeton  Review,  March,  1878,  pp.  606-^582.  Dr. 
Edward  B.  Tylor  has  some  remarks  on  the  conflicting  beliefs  of  philosophic 
divines  concerning  *'  the  souls  of  animals  "  which  are  characteristic  of  liis 
thoughtful  and  scholarly  methods.— "  Primitive  Culture,"  N.  Y.  Edit., 
1877,  Vol.  1.,  p.  471.  And  see  the  judicious  review  of  Dr  W.  Lauder 
Lindsay's  ''  Mind  in  the  Lower  Animals  in  Health  and  Disease,"  London, 
1879,  in  Littell's  Living  Age,  September  18,  1880,  pp.  707-726,  especially 
the  concluding  sentences.  Dr.  John  William  Draper,  in  his  "Conflict 
between  Religion  and  Science,"  pp.  128-180,  138,  presents  some  strong 
U  and  inferences  against  the  doctrine  of  Descartes  and  Huxley  that  the 
!r  animals  were  merely  automata. 
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akin,  spiritually  and  materially,  to  man  that  they  forbid  as  a 
crime  the  act  of  killing  them  for  human  food.  The  view  which 
avoids  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left  all  these  difficulties  is 
that  the  same  Divine  Spirit  who  informs  the  spirits  of  angels 
and  of  man  dwells  likewise  in  the  lower  animals  and  in  the 
vegetable  organisms,  according  to  their  respective  spheres  and 
ends  in  creation.  Hence  the  lower  animals  are  not,  in  any 
sense,  automata.  Their  automatic  instincts  and  movements 
correspond  to  like  instincts  and  movements  in  man,  and,  for 
aught  we  know,  in  angels.  But  beyond  all  mechanism — beyond 
all  involuntary  and  unconscious  exercise  of  power — they  exercise 
functions  of  reason,  intelligence,  memory,  will  and  affection, 
which  manifest  the  presence  of  spirit  as  unmistakably  as  in  man. 
The  immeasurable  and  impassable  gulf  between  them  and  the 
lowest  races  of  man  is  found  in  the  revealed  fact  that  they  were 
not  made  in  the  image  of  the  God-man,  nor  after  His  likeness. 
Death  terminates  for  ever  the  existence  of  the  individual  lower 
animal.  The  spirit  does  not  return  to  God  who  gave  it,  but 
passes  out  into  the  ever-pervading  spirit  ready  to  animate 
similar  natures.  There  is  no  personality,  no  conscious  individu- 
ation, and  hence  no  accountabilitj'',  no  immortality,  no  future 
life  for  the  insect,  reptile,  bird,  or  beast.*     If  any  personal 

'  Psalms  xlix.  12,  20.  The  passage  in  Ecclesiastes  iii.  18-21,  is  the 
melancholy  cry  of  one  who  passed  through  many  stages  of  bitter  experience 
on  his  way  to  the  final  wisdom.  At  one  stage  he  is  tempted  to  reject 
hope  of  immortality,  and  to  believe  that  the  sons  of  men  die  as  the  beasts 
die.  Yet  even  in  this  dismal  phase  of  thought  he  recognizes  the  great 
fact,  that  the  spirit  of  man  ascends  and  the  spirit  of  the  beast  "  goeth 
downward"  to  the  earth.  In  the  latter,  the  Hebrew  verb  used  K^yarad^ 
the  common  meaning  of  which  is  certainly  "to  go  down,"  **  to  descend," 
but  which  sometimes  means  "  to  go  forth,"  "to  go  out,"  as  in  Ruth  iii.  8, 
(J;  1  Samuel  ix.  27;  2  Kings  vi.  18.  The  Septuagint  renders  it,  Fsi 
xaTa{iav/zi  auzo  xaro}  ei^  yr^v.  Here  the  preposition  compounded  with  the 
verb  is  X6tr«,  which  means  "against,"  "on,"  "at,"  "to,"  "towards," 
"  near  to,"  as  often  as  "under;"  and  though  xarw  generally  means  "be- 
low "  or  "  underneath,"  it  sometimes  conveys  simply  the  idea  of  "  against" 
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responsibility  for  tlie  deeds  done  in  the  body,  or  any  futare  life, 
awaited  them,  then  the  idea  of  the  Brahmin  would  be  jnst,  and 
it  would  have  been,  at  all  times,  unlawful  to  put  them  to  death 
for  tlie  purpose  of  supplying  food  to  man.^ 

The  measureless  gulf  lying  between  tlie  lower  creatures  and 
man  is  fartlier  shown  by  the  fact  that  they  were  all  subjected 
to  liis  dominion  by  a  divine  ordinance.  No  such  dominion 
prevails  among  different  orders  of  inferior  animated  nature, 
althougli  great  differences  in  strengtli,  courage  and  intelligence 
are  found  among  them.  The  lion  is  far  superior  in  all  these 
qualities  to  the  sheep,  yet  the  lion  is  never  found  exercising 
government  and  dominion  over  flocks  and  herds,  nor  are  sheep 
ever  found  wilHngly  submitting  to  be  ruled  by  the  lion.  The 
old  Actions,  whicli  represent  the  lion  as  king  of  beasts,  and  the 
eagle  as  king  of  birds,  are  neither  more  nor  less  than  what  they 
purport  to  be — pure  fables^  sometimes  teaching  truth,  but  never 
true  in  themselves.  Man  only  has  been  from  the  beginning 
recognized  as  lord  of  creation,  because  he  is  the  image  of  the 
Lord  Creator.  To  man,  all  beasts,  birds,  reptiles,  insects^ 
submit  as  to  their  lawful  master ;  and  all  lower  nature  submits 
to  his  control.  This  dominion  was  more  complete  before  he 
sinned  than  it  has  ever  been  since.' 

or  **  opposite  to."  An  admissible  translation,  therefore,  would  be  that 
the  spirit  of  the  beast  "  *;ooth  forth  into  the  earth." 

'  Genesis  iii.  21  ;   viii.  20,  21  ;  ix.  2,  3. 

*  (Jrenesis  i.  28;  ii.  19-20;  iii.  14,  15.  Here  again  Milton  presents  an 
.ideal  full  of  suggested  truth: 

"  Beast  now  with  beast  'gan  war,  and  fowl  with  fowl, 
An<l  fish  with  fish  ;  to  graze  the  herb  all  leaving, 
Devoured  each  other ;  nor  stood  much  in  awo 
Of  man,  but  lied  him  ;  or  with  countenance  grim 
Glared  on  him  passing." 

— "Paradise  Lost,"  Book  X.,  p.  221. 

JRut  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  Milton  wrote  while  the  effete  notion  that 
/all  physical  evil  in  this  world  followed  the  sin  of  Adam  was  in  full  force. 
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Next^  Iq  addition  to  this  mastership,  man,  as  originally  created,, 
was  separated  by  an  impassible  gulf  from  all  the  lower  animals 
in  this,  that  his  material  frame  was  so  highly  wrought  that  he- 
was  not  subject  to  disorganization  and  death ;  and  had  he  not 
sinned,  he  would  never  have  been  so  subject.  This  is  a  point 
of  much  significance.  The  angelic  material  constitution  was 
originally  and  for  ever  so  elaborately  wrought  that  it  was  not 
subject  to  death.  They  were  immortal  in  spirit  and  body.  But 
to  those  of  them  who  sinned  and  fell,  this  God-like  gift,  intended 
by  the  Divine  will  and  wisdom  to  be  their  bliss,  became  neces- 
sarily their  curse.  Therefore,  subsequent  organisms  were  not 
so  intensely  wrought,  and  became  subjects  of  that  evil  which 
material  resistance,  striving  against  the  grasp  of  spirit,  ac- 
complishes ;  so  that,  when  man  was  created  and  placed  in  Eden,. 
the  dismal  features  and  accompaniments  of  death  were  speedily 
before  liis  eyes.  His  Creator  and  Law-giv^r  was  thus  provided. 
with  an  additional  and  powerful  deterrent  to  use  upon  man 
which  could  not  be  used  upon  angels.  The  solemn  prohibitory 
mandate,  "  Of  every  tree  of  the  garden  thou  mayest  freely  eat:- 
but  of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  thou  shalt 
not  eat  of  it ;  for  in  the  day  that  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt 
surely  dle^'^  ^  would  have  lost  much  of  its  force  if  man  had  been 
entirely  without  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  death  !  It  does 
not  appear  that  any  verbal  explanation  of  its  meaning  was  given 
him ;  but  he  had  before  his  eyes  an  explanation  more  powerful 
than  words.  In  the  fall  of  the  lower  animal,  the  gloomy  failure 
of  organization,  the  silence,  the  stillness,  the  horrors  of  decom- 
position, man  knew  all  of  death  that  he  could  learn  without 
passing  through  the  "dark  valley"  himself,  and  assuredly  its 
known  side  and  its  unknown  side  must  have  united  in  consti- 
tuting one  of  his  strongest  motives  to  obedience. 

Yet,  by  that  divine  alchemy  which  ever  seeks  to  remedy  the 

*  Genesis  ii.  16,  17. 


.f 
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wrong,  and  to  bring  good  out  of  evil,  this  very  fact  of  death 
which  was^  denied  to  angels  and  held  out  in  terror  to  man,  wai 
to  l>c  the  means  of  pei'fecting  the  plan  of  salvation  intended  foi 
man  in  case  he  fell  into  sin  and  ruin. 

jYextj  man  differed  from  the  angels  in  this,  that  though,  likf 
them,  he  was  subject  to  tlio  general  moral  law  applicable  tc 
him,  and  arising  from  the  immutable  relations  he  bore  to  hii 
Creator,  and  was  intended  to  bear  to  liis  wife  and  descendants. 
yet,  fo7*  his  good  and  safety^  God  was  pleased  to  appoint  f oi 
him  a  period  of  probation  and  a  simple  and  easy  test  oi 
obedience,  being  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  mere  malim 
proliihUiun^  the  denial  of  the  use  of  the  fruit  of  one  single  tre< 
among  the  thousands  of  trees  in  the  garden  which  were  '*  veij 
good"  and  "pleasant  to  tlie  sight"  and  "good  for  food."*  Wi 
need  not  torture  our  imaginations  (after  the  manner  of  th< 
mediicval  fathers)  by  seeking  to  impute  inherent  and  essentia 
properties  to  "  the  tree  of  life  also  in  tlie  midst  of  the  garden 
and  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,"  *  as  though  thi 
first  would,  by  its  very  juices,  have  infused  an  elixir  of  life  anc 
immortality  into  man's  veins,  and  the  last,  in  like  manner,  wouU 
have  infused  a  fatal  poison.  Both  of  these  trees  seem,  iron 
the  inspired  narrative,  to  have  been  like  the  other  fruit  trees  o: 
tlie  garden,  though  they  were  doubtless  (to  prevent  innocen 
mistake)  easily  distinguishable  by  size,  shape,  color,  formatioi 
of  leaves  and  fruit,  and  position  in 'Eden  from  the  other  treea 
Both  were  simply  used  as  formal  and  visible  signs  or  BacraD:ient 
— the  forbidden  tree  to  act  as  a  ceaseless  memorial  of  law  an< 
duty  and  danger^  the  tree  of  life  to  act  as  a  memorial  of  thi 
reward  of  obedience,  the  consummation  of  good  works,  the  sigi 
of  immortal  happiness.'  They  were  material  and  \'isible  signs 
addressed  to  the  spiritual  element  in  man. 

'  Genesis  i.  29,  31 ;  ii.  9,  IG,  17.  *  Genesis  ii.  9. 

'  Against   this  view,   tlie   words  in   Genesis  iii.   22,  are  supposed   t 
militate:  "And  now,  lest  he  put  forth  his  hand,  and  take  also  of  the  tr€ 
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We  do  not  know  what  the  forbidden  fruit  was.  It  may  have 
been,  according  to  a  prevalent  but  baseless  tradition,  an  apple; 
it  may,  just  as  well,  have  been  an  orange  or  a  pear.  The  fact 
that"  its  nature  was  not  revealed  is  strong  evidence  that  it  was 
not  of  the  least  importance.  In  itself,  it  was,  like  other  fruits 
in  the  garden,  good  for  food  and  pleasant  to  the  eyes.*  Its 
whole  signiticance  consisted  in  the  fact  that  it  was  elected  of 
God  as  the  test  of  man's  virtue.  It  was  in  no  other  sense  a 
tree  of  knowledge — "  a  tree  to  be  desired  to  make  one  wise  " — 
than  in  this,  that  if  man  disobeyed  the  mandate  of  God  by 
touching  and  eating  of  its  fruit,  he  instantly  passed  the  fatal 
line  between  innocence  and  guilt,  and  instantly  knew  by  his 
own  experience  what  no  unfallen  angel  (however  exajted  in 
intelligence)  ever  has  known,  to-wit:  a  personal  knowledge  of 
evil,  the  pangs  of  a  guilty  conscience,  the  premonitions  of  a 
judgment  to  come. 

Thus  we  see  that,  by  this  term  of  easy  and  probably  brief 
probation — by  this  simple  test  of  malum prohihHain^  abstinence 
from  a  fruit  not  needed,  not  more  desirable  than  thousands  of 
other  fruits  around  him,  which  were  freely  offered  for  his  use 
and  pleasure — God,  in  His  infinite  wisdom,  goodness  and  power, 
placed  His  new  moral  creature,  man,  in  the  most  favorable 
conditions  possible  for  attaining  success  in  the  great  experiment 
of  standing  obedient  to  law.  Those  who  cavil  at  the  divine 
constitution  which  made  Adam  the  head  and  representative  of 

of  life,  and  eat,  and  live  for  ever."  But  the  original  Hebrew,  vahay 
liholani,  may  be,  without  strain,  rendered  "as  living  for  ever."  The 
true  teaching,  therefore,  of  verses  22,  23,  24  is  that  man,  having  broken 
the  ])ositive  law  which  forbade  him  to  eat  the  forbidden  fruit,  was  no 
longer  entitled  to  the  sign  of  immortality — the  tree  of  life;  and  lest  he 
should  incur  farther  guilt  by  unworthily  partaking  of  a  sacrament — lest 
he  put  forth  his  hand  and  take  also  of  the  tree  of  life,  and  eat  as  if  living 
for  ever — he  was  driven  out  from  the  garden. 

'  Genesis  iii.  0. 
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his  race,  have  not  taken  into  consideration  all  the  facts  beariug- 
on  the  case.  They  do  not  look  into  the  dark  abyss  before  them 
M'lien  they  say  they  would  liave  preferred  to  stand  for  them 
selves.  Failure  would  have  been  certain ;  and  it  would  Have 
been  failure  without  remedy  so  far  as  they  were  concerned. 
The  only  remedial  process  possible  would  have  been,  as  in  the 
casjc  of  angels,  eternal  l)anishment  and  imprisonment  of  the 
guilty,  to  aid  in  saving  tlie  holy  by  salutary  fear. 

The  conditions  environing  man,  male  and  female,  were :  1,  A 
constitution  different  from  tlie  angelic,  in  tliat  generative  descent 
from  them  was  possible,  and  they  had  the  powerful  motive  to 
obedience  (h\iwn  from  the  benefit  tliey  would  thus  confer  on 
their  descendants;  2,  Insusceptibility  of  death  if  they  obeyed, 
liability  to  dedth  if  they  disobeyed,  and  the  horrible  phenomena 
of  (Jedt/t  in  tlie  hjwer  animals  before  their  eyes  tliat  they  might 
take  warning;  3,  A  period  of  probation,  the  duration  of  which 
is  not  revealed,  but  wliicli  we  have  no  reavSon  to  believe  to  have 
been  long;  4,  A  simple  and  easy  test  of  obedience — an  isolated 
via  lam  jyrohibltuni — a  single  act  forbidden,  and  that  act  pre- 
senting no  strong  or  reasonable  temj)tation,  because  it  was  a 
mere  act  of  material  toucliing  and  eating  tlie  fruit  of  a  tree,  in 
no  respect  more  attractive  than  otlier  fruits  to  the  enjoyment 
wliereof  they  had  full  license;  5,  An  external  and  visil)le  sign 
and  symbol  of  eternal  life  set  before  their  eyes  as  a  perpetual 
memorial  of  the  blessing  waiting  on  obedience.  Surely  under 
such  conditions  man  might  have  l>een  expected  to  stand. 

We  are  therefore  able  to  say  that  God  did  for  His  new  moral 
creature  all  that  power  could  do  to  create  him  upright  and  keep 
him  in  that  state.  But  there  was  one  exposure  to  which  man 
was  subjected,  which,  at  first  sight,  seems  seriously  to  impinge 
on  this  Divine  care  and  guardianship,  and  to  give  ground  for 
C4ivil  airainst  the  wisdom  or  the  <<o(Mlncss  of  God.     This  was 
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exposure  to  the  temptation  of  Satan,  the  old  serpent,  the  devil 
the  evil  one,  the  accuser,  the  destroyer.^ 

But  when  we  approach  this  subject  closely  and  seek  to  analyze 
its  elements,  we  lind  much  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  the 
temptation  of  man  by  Satan  really  involves  tlie  freedom  of  will 
necessary  in  a  moral  creature;  that  however  inscrutable  may 
be  the  mystery  of  free  will,  we  are  compelled  to  admit  its  exist- 
ence, and  therefore  to  admit  that  if  the  will  be  really  free,  power 
in  another  being  cannot  determine  it,  even  though  that  power 
be  All-power.  Hence  we  reach  the  reasonable  belief,  that  the 
exposure  of  man  to  the  temptation  of  Satan  was  a  necessary 
and  inevitable  part  of  man's  probation ;  that  the  temptation  was 
not  according  to  the  will  of  God,  but  according  to  a  will  in 
opposition  to  His;  and  that  this  foul  transaction  on  the  part 
of  Satan  has  been  overruled  and  remedied,  as  fai*  as  infinite 
power  could  avail,  by  the  added  condemnation  and  punishment 
of  Satan  and  his  accessories,  and  by  the  eternal  safety  won  for 
His  followers  by  the  God-man,  who,  in  the  days  of  His  humilia- 
tion, successfully  resigted  the  temptation  of  the  Evil  Will,  to 
which  He  was  also  necessarily  exposed.  "Woe  unto  the  world 
because  of  offences !  for  it  must  needs  he  that  offences  come  j 
but  woe  to  that  man  by  whom  the  offence  cometh !"  * 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that  Satan  and  each  of  his  angels  was- 
a  person  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word.  Satan  was  endowed 
with  a  material  frame,  moulded  after  the  most  exalted  model 

'  Genesis  iii.  1,  4,  14,  15  ;  Numbers  xxi.  8,  9  ;  2  Kings  xviii.  4  :  Revela- 
tion xii.  9.  The  prayer  taught  us  by  the  Son  of  God,  '*  Deliver  us  from 
evil,"  (a//«  ()0(7ai  r^fia^  aizo  zoo  rzour^fwu),  Matthew  vi.  13,  may  well  be 
rendered  "  from  the  evil  one."     Revelation  ix.  11 ;  xii.  10. 

*  Matthew  xviii.  7;  Luke  xvii.  1;  1  Corinthians  xi.  19.  It  would  be 
impossible  in  Greek  to  express  more  clearly  the  idea  of  "  the  necessary  "' 
than  in  these  passages.  In  Matthew  it  is,  Awiyxr^  yaff  e^Trjv,  in  Luke, 
A>£'y'h/.To>  e/TTi  /j.7j  £A(f£t>  Ta  (TXfv^fVOji^ — **  i<  i«  t//?j9om6^e  but  that  offeuccs 
will  come."  In  Paul's  epistle,  Azt  yaft^ — "  it  is  necessary,  it  must  needs 
be." 

80 
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of  the  universe,  and  so  esqnisitely  wid  nobly  wrought  that 
disease,  dkorganization  and  death  were  impossilile.  To  this 
majestit  body  corresponded  a.  spiritual  nature,  fitted  by  ite 
grandeur  and  power  to  inform  a  creature  than  whom  no  other 
created  being  was  greater.  All  our  utmoet  conceptions  of 
mental  fulness  and  gra^p,  strength  of  will,  and  intensity  of 
spiritual  emotion  sink  into  insignifit^nue  when  compared  witli 
those  proper  to  the  gifts  of  this  archangel. 

In  nioiJern  psychology,  two  great  thinkers  have  taught  that 
reason  ia  essentially  impersonal — that  it  never  belongs  merely 
to  the  individual  angel,  or  man,  or  thinking  being,  but  is  in  tliem 
only  a  part  of  the  Infinite  reason.'  But  they,  and  all  other 
students  of  mind,  admit  that  will  must  of  necessity  be  predicated 
of  the  individual  moral  agent.  The  will — good  or  evil — of  the 
augel  or  the  man  must  be  Uis  will,  and  not  God's ;  otherwise 
all  accountability,  all  moral  agency,  would  be  negatived;  the 
good  decisions  of  the  creature  would  imply  no  virtue  in  him, 
and  Iiis  evil  decisions  would  imply  no  \ice  iu  him ;  all  would  be 
tlirown  back  on  his  Creator. 

Since,  then,  we  are  compelled  to  ascribe  the  function  will  to 
the  individual  moral  creature,  wliether  angel  or  man,  there  can 
be  no  good  reason  why  the  other  functions  of  spirit,  reason, 
memory  and  affections,  should  not  likewise  be  so  ascribed. 
The  mere  fact  tbafr  reason  in  the  creature  must  be  analogous 
to  reason  in  the  Creator,  because  it  deals  with  eternal  and 
necessary  truth,*  does  not  justify  the  conclusion  that  reason  in 

'  VicturCuuBiu'ii  "History  of  Modern  PhiliBophy,"  Wighl'aTrnnsIutiiJD, 
Edit.  1854,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  85-87,  and  his  remarks  on  Emit,  pp.  130-13*. 

*  This  is  CoiiEJa'ti  argument:  "Renaori  conceives  a  matheuatienl  truth; 
«ao  it  cbaoge  this  conception,  as  nny  will  changed  jnst  anw  my  rMnluticn  * 
Cnn  it  conceive  that  two  anri  two  do  not  make  four  V  Try,  and  yiu  will 
not  succeed  ;  and  not  only  iti  mathematics,  but  in  nil  the  other  spheres  of 
reason  the  same  pbenoninnon  takes  place." — "History  of  Modem  Phi- 
losophy," Vol,  I.,  p.  8S.     The  simple  answer  is,  that  becanse  man,  like 
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the  creature  is  not  personal  to  him,  not  a  part  of  his  individu- 
ality. Made  in  the  image  and  after  the  likeness  of  the  G-od- 
man,  each  individual  moral  creature  was  endowed  with  an 
individual  spiritual  nature  proper  to  him,  and  suited  to  the 
accomplishment  of  the  high  ends  for  which  he  was  designed ; 
and  we  have  seen  that  the  elements  of  reason,  free  will  and 
holy  disposition  all  are  essential  to  such  a  creature.  They  are, 
therefore,  his  own^  and  go  to  make  up  the  important  elements 
of  his  individual  spirit. 

It  bqing  thus  shown  that  all  the  spiritual  elements  essential  to 
a  personal  creature — an  accountable  being — must  be  attributed 
as  his  own  to  each  angel  and  to  man,  we  must  now  consider 
specially  what  is  involved  in  that  exalted  element  known  as 
freedom  of  the  will.  If  the  teachings  of  Jonathan  Edwards 
and  others  of'  the  ultra-Calvinistic  school  of  divinity  be  true, 
then  it  is  certain  that  no  such  exercise  as  that  of  free  will  has 
ever  taken  place.  There  may  be  will,  and  strong  will,  in  angel 
or  man,  and  it  may  have  been  exercised  in  the  choice  of  good 
or  of  evil,  but,  according  to  that  school,  it  has  never  heenfree^ 
but  has  always  been  exercised  according  to  resistless  influences 
set  in  motion  by  preceding  events. 

Yet  it  is  true  that  the  perfect  freedom  of  the  will  in  angel 
and  man  has  been  a  constant  proposition,  expressly  asserted  or 
implicitly  contained,  in  all  prevalent  Christian  creeds  constructed 
since  the  question  of  free  will  assumed  theologic  importance.^ 

God,  has  a  faculty  by  which  he  intuitively  knows  necessary  and  eternal 
truth  to  be  true,  it  is  nevertheless  his  own  faculty ^  although  originally 
imparted  by  the  Divine  Creator. 

•  Canons  and  Decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  Caput  V.,  *•  Creeds  of 
Christendom,"  Vol.  II.,  p.  92;  Canons  IV.,  V.  and  VI.,  Ibid.,  p.  Ill; 
Question  and  Answer  XXVII.,  Orthodox  Confession  of  the  Eastern  Church, 
Ibid.,  pp.  307,  308;  Augsburg  Confession,  Ibid.,  Vol.  III.,  pp.  18,  19; 
First  Helvetic  Confession,  1636,  Ibid.,  p.  214:  Second  Helvetic  Confes- 
sion, Ibid.,  pp.  249-252;  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England, 
Article  X.,  Ibid.,  pp.  498-494.     These  articles  are  strongly  Calvinistic  j 
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And  it  is  farther  true,  that  the  whole  tenor  and  texture  of  the 
inspired  Word  treats  inan,  unf alien  and  fallen,  as  having  freedom 
of  will,  and  freely  exercising  the  power  of  choice  between  good 
and  evil,  life  and  death.  It  is  passing  strange  that  any  who 
revere  the  divine  authority  of  Scripture  should  ever  have  denied 
the  power  of  contrary  choice  after  reading  such  passages  as 
these :  "  I  call  heaven  and  earth  to  record  this  day  against  you, 
that  I  have  set  before  you  life  and  death,  blessing  and  cursing: 
therefore  choose  life^  that  both  thou  and  thy  seed  may  live."* 
"  Choose  ye  tliis  day  whom  ye  ^vill  serve ;  but  as  for  me  and  my 
house,  we  will  serve  the  Lord." '  "  And  whatsoever  thou  shalt 
require  of  me  (in  the  Hebrew,  choose  of  me),  that  will  I  do  for 
thee." '  "  Should  it  be  according  to  thy  mind  ?  He  will  recom- 
pense it,  whether  thou  refuse  or  whetlier  thou  choose?'^ ^  "For 
that  they  hated  knowledge  and  d\d  not  choose  the  fear  of  the 
Lord."  ^  "  Therefore  will  I  number  you  to  the  sword,  and  ye 
shall  all  bow  down  to  the  slaughter;  because  when  I  called  ye 
did  not  answer;  when  I  spake  ye  did  not  hear;  but  did  evil 
before  mine  eyes,  and  did  choose  that  wherein  I  delighted  not."* 
Li  the  New  Testament  the  burden  of  the  accusation  and  com- 
plaint of  the  Son  of  God  against  sinful  men  is :  "  Ye  wiU  not 
come  to  me  that  ye  might  have  life." '  And  out  of  the  fifty- 
nine  instances  in  which  the  word  "will"  {Oslrjjia^  power  of 
choice)  is  used  in  the  New  Testament,  by  far  the  larger  number 
expressly  or  impliedly  teach  the  mysterious  truth  that  man  has 

yet,  by  implication,  they  admit  the  freedom  of  man's  will  before  the  fall 
by  denying  it  after  the  fall.  Westminster  Confession,  Chap.  IX. :  **  God 
hath  endued  the  will  of  man  with  that  natural  liberty  that  is  neither  forced 
nor  by  any  absolute  necessity  of  nature  determined  to  good  or  wil." — 
Ibid.,  p.  G23.  "Our  first  parents,  being  left  to  the  freedom  of  their  own 
willy  fell  from  the  estate  wherein  they  were  created  by  sinning  against 
God." — Westminster  Shorter  Catechism,  Question  and  Answer  18,  Ibid., 
p.  678. 

'  Deuteronomy  xxx.  19.         *  Joshua  xxiv.  15.         '  2  Samuel  xix.  88. 

^  Job  xxxiv.  U.       *  Proverbs  i.  29.       «  Isaiah  Ixv.  12.      ^  John  v.  40. 
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the  power  of  exercising  his  will  in  opposition  to  the  will  of 
Ood,     Could  there  be  plainer  proof  that  inan's  will  is  free? 

And  it  is  farther  true,  that  our  personal  consciousness  (than 
which  no  stronger  evidence  can  exist  for  us)  tells  us  that  we 
are  free  ;  that  we  have  freedom  of  will — so  absolute,  so  perfect, 
that  no  power  in  heaven,  earth  or  hell  can  force  the  will  to 
assent  unless  it  choose  so  to  do.^ 

And  it  is  farther  true,  that  the  whole  system  of  criminal 
jurisprudence  in  every  nation  throughout  the  world,  whether 
enlightened,  civilized,  semi-barbarous  or  savage,  is  founded  upon 
the  concessum  that  the  will  of  man  is  free  in  its  choices  and 
decisions.  Upon  no  other  ground  would  it  be  just  and  righteous 
to  hold  the  criminal  accountable  and  punish  him  for  his  evil 
deeds. 

^  Notwithstanding  tHis  universal  testimony  of  consciousness,  it  is  not 
to  be  denied  that  some  men  of  excellent  powers  of  thought  have  denied 
that  consciousness  assures  us  of  the  freedom  of  the  will.  Even  one  so 
eminent  as  a  scholar  and  Christian  gentleman  as  the  late  Dr.  James  W. 
Alexander,  in  writing  seriously  to  his  friend,  Dr.  John  Hall,  as  to  his 
personal  interest  in  Christ,  could  address  him  thus :  "  Look  back  on  your 
past  life  and  tell  me  how  many  free  acts  you  ever  did.  Did  you  ever  do 
one  thing,  or  take  one  step  which  was  not  the  effect  ot  some  preceding 
view  or  feeling?  If  you  have,  name  it,  and  I  will  grant  you  the  freedom 
of  your  will.  Can  you  will  to  be  everlastingly  miserable?  Sit  down  and 
try  ;  and  then  say  whether  your  will  is  free.  If  it  is  as  much  dependent 
on  motives  as  the  wheels  of  a  watch  on  the  spring,  it  is  about  as  free.  If 
it  is  not  absolutely  and  literally  independent  in  all  possible  cases,  to  call 
it  free  is  nugatory.  The  carnal  mind,  believe  me,  is  enmity  against  God, 
and  is  not  subject  to  His  will,  neither  indeed  can  be." — "  Forty  Years' 
Familiar  Letters,"  of  Dr.  J.  W.  Alexander,  Edit.  1860,  Vol.  I.,  p.  63. 
But  these  views,  expressed  when  the  distinguished  writer  was  but  twenty 
years  old,  were  greatly  modified  aud  changed  in  subsequent  life.  See  his 
remarks  on  Edwards  on  the  Will,  Ibid.,  p.  71 ;  and  on  p.  160,  he  says :  **  I 
have  heard  horrid  extremes  of  fatalism  under  the  notion  of  Calvinistic 
doctrine."  Ultra-Calvinistic  Christians  and  atheistic  fatalists  of  the 
Harriet  Martineau  school  reach  the  same  conclusion  as  to  the  absence  of 
freedom  of  will  in  man.  See  Dr.  W.  B.  Carpenter's  **  Mental  Physiology," 
N.  Y.  Edit.,  1877,  p.  4. 
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And  if  the  mil  of  man  be  free  still,  even  in  hia  fallen  statj 
when  hereditary  proclivity  to  evil  is  carried  down  from  father 
to  son,  and  esista  as  a  fixed  hahitim  or  disposition  of  the  soul, 
much  more  was  it  trne  that,  in  the  first  estate  of  angel  and  man, 
the  will  of  the  moral  creature  was  absolutely  and  uncondition- 
ally free.  And  the  slightest  coercion  or  compulsion  imposed 
on  it  by  the  power  of  God,  however  exercised,  wonld  have 
instantly  destroyed  its  freedom — would  have  degraded  the  moral 
creature  to  an  automaton  or  a  machine. 

We  assume,  therefore,  as  either  iionceded  or  demonstrated, 
the  freedom  of  the  will  in  angels  and  man.  We  are  next  to 
inquire  what  conditions  were  necessary  in  onler  to  the  existence 
of  such  freedom. 

Will  is  not  a  separate  substance  or  entity ;  nor  is  it  a  part  of 
the  mind.  It  is  an  exercise  of  the  mind — of  the  whole  mind. 
By  the  will,  we  mean  tie  mind  willing,  or  deciding,  or  deter- 
mining. Will  is  therefore  a  function  of  spii'it.  No  spirit,  no 
will,  is  a  truth  of  universal  application.  Even  in  the  case  of 
the  lower  animals  it  is  true  that,  as  far  as  the  exercise  of  will 
can  be  imputed  to  them,  it  is  because  they  have  their  measure 
of  the  all-pervading  spirit. 

Therefore  God,  the  infinite  and  eternal  Spirit,  exercises  will. 
And  we  have  seen  that  His  will  ufree.  It  is  free  because  no 
power  outside  of  itself  coerces  or  controls  it.  Its  freedom  is 
not  in  the  slightest  degree  impaired  by  the  fact  that  its  exercises 
are  always  in  accordance  with  the  attributes  of  the  Divine 
Spirit.  Rather  is  it  thus  confirmed,  for  we  cannot  conceive  of 
any  higher  freedom  in  a  Spiritual  Being  than  that  He  shonld 
will  to  do  what  pleases  Ilim.  Neither  is  this  freedom  in  the 
will  of  God  at  all  impaired  by  the  fact  that  reneons,  drawn 
fi'om  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness,  should  exist  cotempo- 
raneously  with  the  exercise  of  the  Divine  will,  and  that  its 
decisions  should  be  in  accord  with  such  reasons.     These  con- 
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siderations  of  wisdom  and  goodness  may  be  reasons  why  the 
Divine  will  should  decide  as  it  does.  But  reasons  are  not  causes. 
The  free  decision  of  the  Divine  will  is  self -caused;  otherwise 
God  would  not  be  free.^ 

The  essential  condition  of  free  will  is  thus  seen  to  be  that 
the  spirit  shall  be  the  cause  oi  its  own  volitions.  If  any  power 
outside  of  the  spirit  itself,  whether  that  power  be  called  God,  or 
demon,  or  motive,  or  inducement,  or  reason,  be  the  real  and 
efficient*  cause  of  the  volition,  or  decision,  or  choice  of  the  spirit, 
then  its  act  has  not  been  free.  It  has  been  coerced  or  com- 
pelled, as  certainly  as  that  a  stone  falling  from  a  height  is 
compelled  by  the  pow^r  of  gravitation  to  seek  the  ground.  To 
(5all  the  action  of  such  a  stone  fi'ee  action  is  a  palpable  ab- 
surdity. 

God  is  Cause  in  the  universe.  Hence  the  Divine  volitions 
are  free.  The  decisions  of  His  will  are  self-caused.  If  these 
decisions  were  only  effects  of  some  pre-existing  cause  or  causes, 
then  they  would  be  as  truly  coerced  or  compelled  as  the  fall  of 

'  The  reasoning  of  Prof.  Joseph  Haven  on  this  subject  is  the  more 
satisfactory,  because  adopted  after  an  exhaustive  review  of  all  adverse 
opinions.  "  If  mind  is  not  the  cause  of  its  own  volitions,  then  how  is  it 
with  the  volitions  of  the  in6nite  and  eternal  mind?  Are  they  caused  or 
uncaused?  If  caused,  then  by  what?  If  by  Himself,  then  there  is  again 
the  infinitely  recurring  series  according  to  the  dictum  necessitatis  (of 
Edwards).  If  by  something  else,  still  we  do  not  escape  the  series,  for 
each  causative  act  must  have  its  prior  cause.  Are  the  volitions  of  Deity 
then  finraufied  ?  Then  certainly  there  is  no  such  thing  as  cause  in  the 
universe.  Motives  then  are  no  longer  to  be  called  causes.  Deity  is  not, 
in  fact,  the  cause  of  anything,  since  not  the  cause  of  those  volitions  by 
which  alone  all  things  are  produced.  If  He  is  not  the  cause  of  these,  then 
nut  the  cause  of  their  consequences  and  efifects.  In  either  case,  you  shut 
out  all  cause  from  the  universe." — **  Mental  Philosophy,"  Edit.  1866,  pp. 
659,  660.  See  also  Prof.  J.  L.  Girardeau's  "Freedom  of  the  Will  in  its 
Theological  Relations,"  Southed  Pres.  Review,  October,  1878,  and 
January,  1879.  Edwards'  views  on  the  will  may  be  now  considered  as 
abandoned,  except  by  fatalists. 
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a  stone  is  when,  in  mid  air,  gravity  acts  on  it.     The  fall  is  an 
effect  of  a  cause,  and  therefore  not  free  action. 

From  these  premises  the  conclusion  is  inevitable,  that  in  order 
to  create  angel  or  man  really  a  moral  creature,  really  endowed 
with  freedom  of  will,  it  was  necessary  that  God  should  endow 
such  creature  with  His  own  spiritual  nature  in  mode  and  measure 
suited  to  the  end  of  his  being,  yet  really  and  truly,  so  as  to 
make  the  spirit  of  such  moral  creature  a  cause  in  the  universe. 
And  so  He  did.  Sublime  and  overwhelming  as  may  be  the 
thought,  it  is  yet  proper  that  we  entertain  it.  On  no  lower 
conditions  could  the  purpose  of  God  have  been  accomplished. 
Angel  and  man  were  free  in  will,  by  reason  that  each  was 
endowed  with  a  spirit,  drawn  out  by  God  from  His  own  eternal 
spirit,  and  thus  fitted  to  be  cause,  and  to  exercise  free  volition, 
uncoerced,  uncompelled  by  any  power  or  influence  outside  of 
itself.^ 

*  This  seems  to  bo  a  sufticient  answer  to  the  difliculty  felt  by  Sir  Wm. 
Hamilton  (and  by  Dr.  Reid  before  him)  in  conceiving;  that  any  act  of  man's 
will  can  be  really //v^.  Reid  expresses  it  thus:  **  To  conceive  a  free  act 
is  to  conceive  an  act  which,  being  a  cause,  is  not  itself  an  effect ;  in  other 
words,  to  conceive  an  absolute  commencement.  But  is  such  by  us  con- 
oeivableV"— Reid,  p.  002;  Note  by  Wight  to  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton's 
"Philosophy  of  the  Conditioned,"  Works,  Amer.  Edit.,  1867,  pp.  507-515. 
Here  Victor  Cousin  is  wiser  than  Reid  or  Hamilton.  He  held  that  man's 
spirit  is  cause,  and  therefore  free.  "  To  create  is  a  thing  not  difficult  to 
be  Conceived,  for  it  is  a  thing  that  we  do  every  moment ;  in  short,  we 
create  every  time  that  we  perform  a  free  act.  I  will.  I  take  a  resolution, 
I  take  another,  then  another  still ;  I  modify  it,  I  susjiend  it,  I  pursue  it, 
&c.  Wh.it  is  it  that  I  do?  I  produce  an  effect  which  I  refer  to  myself 
as  the  cause  and  only  canse ;  and  in  regard  to  the  existence  of  this  effect, 
I  seek  nothing  beyond  myself." — "  History  of  Modern  Philosophy,"  Amer. 
Edit.,  p.  03.  The  doctrine  that  the  soul  is  the  cause  of  its  own  volitions, 
and  is  thui^  possessed  o^ freedom  of  will,  is  not  new  in  the  world.  It  has 
been  held  for  at  least  two  thousand  years.  It  was  distinctly  announced 
by  the  great  Greek  thinker  and  orator,  Carneades,  who  was  born  at  Cyrene, 
about  217  B.  C,  and  lived  to  be  nearly  ninety  years  old.  His  words,  as 
attributed  to  him  by  Cicero,  are :  "  Similiter  ad  animorum  motus  volun- 
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Thus  the  spiritual  nature  of  Satan,  being  in  itself  a  cause 
partaking  of  the  divine  nature,  and  being  free  in  ^ill,  assented 
to  the  temptation  to  pride  furnished  by  his  material  nature. 
And  when  pride  and  envy  had  once  gained  the  ascendancy,  they 
soon  swelled  into  treason  and  rebellion,  and  on  his  overthrow 
and  banishment  from  the  home  of  his  "  first  estate,"  his  capacious 
soul  became  the  ever-flowing  spring  of  all  moral  evil.  His 
habitus  or  disposition  was  changed  from  the  pure  and  holy  to 
the  foul  and  devilish. 

We  are  now  able  to  see — dimly  it  may  be,  yet  by  a  gloomy 
light — the  nature  and  power  of  that  fallen  archangel  who  was 
the  tempter  in  Eden.  His  reason  was  vast  and  acute,  his 
knowledge  wide  and  far  reaching,  his  memory  full  of  the  over- 
throws and  mortifications  perhaps  of  millions  of  years,  his  dis- 
position only  evil  continually,  so  that  Milton  has  not  exaggerated 
his  thought — 

**Evil  I  be  thou  my  good." 

His  wilt  was  the  master  power  of  his  terrific  spiritual  nature, 
to  which  all  other  powers  were  subordinated.  And  that  will 
was  not  only  yV-^e,  and  able  to  work  as  cause  in  the  universe, 
but  was  in  eternal  and  inflexible  opposition  to  the  will  of  God. 
Divine  power  itself  had  no  relation  to  that  Satanic  will,  for  in 
creating  the  archangel  free^  power  had  for  ever  withdrawn  from 
all  conditions  of  coercion  or  compulsion  upon  that  will. 

Let  it  be  farther  borne  in  mind  that,  though  a  majestic 
material  frame  belonged  to  Satan,  yet  he  was  by  no  means  con- 

tarios,  lujii  est  requirenda  externa  causa;  motus  enim  voluntarius  earn 
naturam  in  se  ipse  continet  ut  sit  in  nostra  potestate,  nobisque  pareat,  nee 
id  sine  causa.  Ejus  enim  rei  causa,  ipsa  natura  est." — Cicero,  "  De  Fato,*' 
p.  82.  Pierre  Bayle,  in  quoting  these  words,  adds  his  tribute  to  Carneades  : 
'*  II  est  certam  que  Carneade  leur  fournissait  la  unerepouse  non  seulement 
beaucoup  plus  solide  qup  celle  qu'  ils  emploient.  mais  aussi,  la  plus 
ingenieusc  et  la  pljuH  forte  que  V  esprit  humain  puisse  produire." — Diet. 
Hist,  et  Grit.,  Art.  Carneade,  Tome  II.,  p.  1086. 
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fioed  in  power  f o  constant  agency  in  this  frame  under  its  ori^ 
form — the  image  of  the  Son  of  God.  Holy  Seriptnre  teaclwfr. 
ns  that  "  Satan  himself  ie  transformed  into  an  angel  of  light." ' 
Yet  wo  have  the  same  reason  to  believe  that  evil  paesione  and 
practices  wrought  a  lirntalizing  effect  on  his  onc«  God-like  frame 
that  we  have  for  the  well-known  corresponding  fact  in  man. 
Now  if  this  being,  demonized  in  eoul  and  body,  was  yet  able 
to  change  the  form  or  species  of  that  body  so  completely  as  to 
make  it  bear  the  appearance  of  a  holy  angel,  and  of  an  aogel 
admitted  to  that  very  light  which  iis  the  dwelling-place  of  God, 
we  need  feel  no  difficulty  in  believing  that  to  accomplish  bis 
pm-poses  of  deceit,  Satan  is  able  to  transform  his  body  into  the 
appearance  of  a  toad,  a  serpent,  a  bull,  or  a  dragon.' 

Thus  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  exposnre  of  our 
first  parents  to  temptation  by  Satan  detracts  not  at  all  from 
that  benevolence  and  power  whicli,  in  creating  them_/vfe  agente, 


'2  Corinthiaos  xi.  14.  The  Greek  wurds  are:  .^ur-.j  ;■«/...  i«raraf 
Hcrair^j-iuTt^eTiu  sif  ayy^ktiv  V'"*""*.  The  verb  ia  very  strong  in  expreai- 
ing  the  idea  of  changing  liie  form  irj/Tjim  of  hia  own  material  subatance. 

'  Miitoii  tharcfiire  violated  no  principle  eitlier  of  philosophic  or  revealed 
truth  ill  rL'p resenting  Satan  in  Gden  as  taking  the  form,  first  of  a  lion,  theU 


tiger,  1 


"  Squat  lilfe  a  toad,  close  at  the  ear  of  Eve, 
Assaying  by  bis  devilish  art  to  reach 
The  organs  of  her  fancy." 

— "  Taradiao  Lost,"  Bonk  IV. 

And,  when  driven  from  the  garden  by  Gabriel,  llhiiriel  and  Zqibon,  as 
resolving  to  assnmu  the  form  of  mist  for  the  purpose  of  eluding  the  aogelio 
guard  and  re-entering  the  garden  : 

"  Thus  wrapt  in  mist 
Of  midnight  vapor  glide  obscure,  and  pry 
In  every  bush  and  brake,  where  hap  may  find 
The  serpent  sleeping,  in  whose  mazy  folds 
To  hide  me  and  the^lark  intent  I  bring." 

—Ibid.,  Bookt 
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had  yet  surrounded  them  by  all  the  conditions  of  guardianship 
which  benevolence,  wisdom  and  power  could  supply. 

We  know  the  result.  With  consummate  and  diabolical  art 
Satan,  in  the  form  of  the  serpent,  sought  the  woman  rather 
than  the  man — sought  her  when  alone,  and  plied  her  with 
tempting  lies  and  proposals  to  eat  the  forbidden  fruit.^  Eve, 
although  she  was  the  weaker  vessel,  was  perfectly  inexcusable 
in  the  transaction ;  for  she  knew  her  duty  and  had  ability  to 
perform  it.  She  knew  the  Divine  prohibition,  and  distinctly 
repeated  it  to  the  tempter.  But  Eve  was  material;  she  was 
taken  from  the  side  of  Adam,  and  he  was  formed  of  the  dust 
of  the  ground.  No  power  in  the  universe  could  have  compelled 
her  will  to  assent  to  the  tempting  proposal  of  Satan.  While 
she  i-epelled  it  she  was  safe — safe  as  the  guardianship  of  inno- 
cence and  heaven  could  make  lier — safe  beyond  all  the  power 
of  evil.  But  her  material  nature  pleaded  that  the  fruit  was 
"  good  for  food  and  pleasant  to  the  eyes,"  and  that  same  material 
nature  presented  the  stronger  temptation  arising  from  human 
curiosity ;  for  without  the  inequalities,  limitations  and  distinc- 
tions arising  from  material  individuation,  it  would  be  wholly 
impossible  for  a  creature  to  crave  forbidden  knowledge.  And 
in  Eve's  case,  as  in  Satan's,  the  material  triumphed  over  the 
spiritual;  faith  failed  in  the  word  of  God;  free  will  as  cause 
put  forth  a  volition;  the  hand  was  outstretched;  the  fruit  was 
grasped  and  eaten;  law  was  broken,  and  instantly  Eve  was  a 
sinner ! 

And  soon  Adam  joined  her  in  her  sin.  She  "  gave  also  unto 
her  husband  with  her,  and  he  did  eat."  ^  We  are  prepared  for 
this.  It  does  not  surprise  us.  No  wilder  or  more  unpractical 
question  can  be  conceived  than  that  which  has  been  sometimes 
asked :  What  would  have  been  the  result  had  Adam  refused  to 
eat  the  forbidden  fruit  after  Eve  had  done  so  ?     Adam  sinned 

'  Genesis  iii.  1-6 ;  Revelations  xii.  7-9.  *  Genesis  iii.  6. 
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with  deliberate  intention.  He  was  not  deceived  nor  beguiled  by 
the  eerpont;  Eve  was.'  And  yet  his  continued  obedience  after 
her  fall  would  have  been  an  exercise  of  virtue  and  free  will 
each  as  the  uuiverBO  has  never  known.  If  Eve  disobeyed  under 
the  influence  of  her  material  nature,  much  more  might  we 
expect  Adam  to  fall,  with  the  beautiful  being,  who  was  "lx>ne 
of  his  bone,  and  flesh  of  his  flesh,"  standing  before  him  with 
the  fruit  in  her  hand,  acknowledging  that  she  had  eaten  and 
urging  him  to  eat.  He  did  eat,  and  was  with  Eve  in  the  trans- 
gressiou. 

They  were  driven  out  from  the  garden  of  Eden,  and  from 
the  very  sight  of  the  tree  of  life.  Adam  was  to  gain  their  food 
in  the  sweat  of  his  face,  and  Eve  was  to  experience  that  pain  in 
child-bearing  which  she  would  never  have  known  but  for  her 
sin,  and  which  was  the  sad  foretaste  of  that'  suffering  and  pain 
and  death  whiuh  passed  upon  all  men,  for  that  all  have  siimed.' 
But  even  already  mercy  had  begun  her  work ;  Divine  remedy 
was  at  hand.  Before  they  were  driven  from  Eden,  the  woi-dg 
of  coming  hope  and  salvation  wore  spoken :  "  And  I  will  pnt 
enmity  between  thee  and  the  woman,  and  Iwtween  thy  seed  and 
her  seed;  it  shall  bruise  thy  head,  and  thou  shalt  bruise  hia 
heel."*  To  suppose  that  these  words  were  addressed  only  to 
the  reptile  animal,  whose  body  had  been  used  by  Satan,  is  to 
do  signal  injustice  to  the  dignity  of  inspiratiou,  and  to  ignore 
the  dawning  glory  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  The  woi-ds  were 
addressed  to  Satan  himself,  and  were  the  first  trumpet  notes  of 
that  battle  whieh  redeemed  men  and  women  have  l)een  called 
in  all  subsequent  ages  to  fight,  under  the  leadei-ship  of  the  seed 
of  the  woman — the  Second  Adam,  the  Son  of  Mary. 

How  long  our  flrst  parents  continued  innocent  after  their 
creation  we  are  not  explicitly  taught  in  Scripture.     But  we  are 

'  1  Timothy  ii.  14  ;  Genesis  iii.  13.  '  Homans  v.  13. 

'  Genesis  iii.  15;  Romnns  v. 
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informed  of  certain  facts  from  which  the  inference  seems 
reasonable  and  strong  that  the  period  of  their  innocence  wa& 
sadly  brief.  The  narrative  in  the  fom'th  chapter  of  Genesis 
seems,  by  its  connection,  to  intimate  that  the  marriage  of  Adam 
and  Eve  was  not  consummated  until  after  the  fall,  or  at  least 
that  the  first  child  of  our  great  mother  was  not  conceived  until 
after  that  sad  event.  And  therefore  whatever  of  the  spiritual 
and  material  effects  of  the  fall  was  susceptible  of  transmission 
by  generative  descent  had  full  opportunity  to  pass  to  the  off- 
•spring  of  our  first  parents.  What  those  effects  were,  and  how 
far  they  were  transmitted  to  the  descendants  of  Adam  and  Eve, 
has  been  a  subject  of  almost  boundless  discussion  among  students 
of  the  Scriptures  in  all  ages,  and  never  has  tlie  discussion  been 
more  keenly  conducted  than  in  the  present  century.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  work,  we  are  happily  relieved  from  the  neces- 
sity of  entering  upon  this  discussion  any  farther  than  to  indicate 
simply  and  briefly  the  teachings  which  common  sense  and  in- 
spired Scripture  unite  in  giving  us  on  the  subject. 

Firsts  what  were  those  effects,  and  how  far  did  they  operate^ 
by  generative  descent,  in  view  of  the  moral  law  of  God,  the 
Law-giver  ? 

As  to  Adam  and  Eve  themselves — the  actual  transgressors 
of  a  known  law — there  is  no  diflSculty  in  answering  this  question. 
They  had  wilfully  broken  the  law  imposed  righteously  and 
benevolently  by  their  Creator.  They  were,  therefore,  justly 
under  condenmation ;  and  unless  some  remedy  could  be  found, 
by  which  God  could  be  just,  and  yet  justify  condenmed  sinners, 
they  must  have  endured"  the  penalty,  to  their  unspeakable  suffer- 
ing and  ruin. 

But  as  to  the  offspring  of  Adam  and  Eve,  the  case  was  very 
different.  Yet  many  able  theologians  teach  that,  by  reason  of 
what  they  call  the  federal  relation  between  Adam  and  his 
posterity,  his  sin  was'^gratuitously  imputed  to  them  by  the 
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righteous  Law-giver;  in  other  words,  that  God  condemns  w 
treats  all  the  Htieal  desvondants  of  Adam  as  sinaers  by  reas 
of  his  original  sin.'     To  such  doctrine  we  strongly  obje 

'  Dr.  ChnrlcB  HuUge,  uf  I'riticctuD,  aiinouaceg  this  doctriDS  in  the  folia 
iog  wurdH:  "  Thcrvruru,  it  in  fur  the  mm  oQence  uf  the  one  man  that  I 
coiidem II story  BL-iituncii  {the  x/nna  eti  xara  xptna)  has  paaeed  on 
mau." — I'rinctftou  Kii»iiyi>,  Firat  Series,  p.  101,  Wiley  &  Putnam,  IW 
and  again :  "  Thi^ru  ia  a  chiiijilI  relation  between  the  sin  uf  Adam  and  I 
condemnation  and  ninfulness  of  hia  posterity."  "His  sin  was  not  our  )■ 
Its  guilt  dues  not  bolong  to  us  personally.  It  is  imputed  to  u«  as  ion 
thing  nut  our  i>wn,  ii  pc<^a(ntn  a/iatitm,  and  the  penalty  of  it,  1 
forfeiture  of  the  Divine  favor,  the  loss  of  original  rightcouBneti,  ■ 
spiritual  death,  arc  its  sad  consequences." — "  Systematic  Theology,"  V 
II.,  pp.  215,  2'25.  But  this  doctrine,  which  is  neither  more  nor  leu  th 
that  God  as  a  Sovereign  yratullouili/  Imputes  the  sin  of  Adam  to  ! 
posterity,  and  couJetnns  them  thercfur,  has  never  been  the  doctrJQti  of  1 
Christian  church  in  any  age.  See  arttde,  "The  Gratuitous  Imputati 
of  Sin,"  Southern  Tres.  lieview,  April,  1876,  pp.  318-3&8,  in  which  1 
Undgu's  statements  uf  the  ductriue  of  imputation  are  snccessfuUy  aSMuli 
The  doctrine  of  imputation  in  not  taught  by  tho  Itomaa  Catholic  Cburi 
though  some  of  her  divines  have  approached  it  very  nearly.  The  I 
clause  of  the  ■'  Di'L'retiini  de  I'uccatu  Originali  "  of  the  Council  of  Tn 
comes  nearest  to  it,  but  yet  escapes  it.  ('"  Creeds  of  Christendom,"  Vol.  1 
p.  87.)  Neither  is  imputation  of  Adam's  sin  held  by  the  Greek  Char 
though  the  ''OrthocloK  Confession,"  by  HogilaD,  teschcs  that  all  roi 
being  in  .\dam  durin;^  his  state  of  innucence,  fell  with  him,  and  ht 
remained  in  a  state  of  sin.  (Qnestio  XXIV.,  Ibid.,  p.  808.)  The  "  Lon| 
Catecliism  of  the  Kasti-ru  Church,"  (first  made  known  in  America  in  1 
FJnglish  langnnge  by  Dr.  Suhalf,)  dues  not  teach  imputation,  hut  d< 
teach  that  ori;!iiia1  sin  is  trausmittct  by  generative  descent.  (Question  ■ 
Answer  108,  Ibid.,  p.  47U.)  The  ■■  Augsburg  Confession  "  (1580)  does  i 
teach  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin  tii  his  posterity,  but  teaches  the  i 
pulatiun  of  Clirist's  righteousness  tu  the  believer,  whereby  he  is  justifi 
(Art.  IV.,  Ibid.,  III.,  p.  10);  thus  showing  that  these  doctrines  are  entin 
separable.  The  ''  Formula  of  Cimcord,"  (1676-168-1)  by  inference  at  les 
denies  iniputcd  sin.  I>ut  expressly  teaches  the  imputation  of  Chrit 
righteousness,  (Ibid.,  pp.  101.  116.  Tlie  'Second  Helvetic  Cuufeasioi 
(1560)  written  by  Henry  Bulliuger,  of  Ziirich,  and  very  highly  esteemed,  \ 
where  teaches  imputed  sin,  though  very  strong  on  inherited  corruption  i 
misery,  and  equally  so  on  imputed  righteousness.  (Ibid.,  Vol.  III.,] 
247,  aso.)     Kven  ■' Tlio  French  Confession  of  Faith."  (1669)  prtrpcred 
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Common  sense  at  once  repudiates  it.  It  imputes  to  God  as  a 
righteous  law-maker  conduct  which  in  a  human  sovereign  or 
human  government  would  be  cruel  and  unjust  beyond  expres- 
sion. Even  the  approach  to  it  in  those  governments  which 
have  enacted  laws  of  attainder  has  been  condemned  by  the 
sense  of  justice  in  mankind,  which  declares  that  to  impute  to 
the  child  the  crime  of  the  father  is  a  horrible  iniquity.*  And 
to  the  decision  of  common  sense  herein  the  inspired  Word  of 
God  agrees,  by  announcing  every  where  that  God  is  just ;  and 
by  explicitly  laying  down  the  principles  by  which  the  justice  of 

Calvin  and  his  pupil  De  Chandieu,  does  not  asser|;  imputation  of  Adam's 
sin,  strong  as  its  statements  are,  (Ibid.,  pp.  3C5,  366),  but  asserts  justifica- 
tion by  the  imputed  obedience  of  Christ:  **l*  ohHssante  de  Jesus-Christ 
laqucUe  nous  est  allouie,^^  (Ibid.,  p.  370.)  The  "  Belgic  Confession" 
(1561)  does  not  expressly  teach  imputed  sin,  though  it  contains  an  expres- 
sion which  looks  obliquely  in  that  direction ;  but  it  says  distinctly  that 
"  Jesus  Christ,  imputing  to  us  all  His  merits,  and  so  many  holy  works 
which  He  hath  done  for  us  and  in  our  stead,  is  our  righteousness,"  (Ibid., 
pp.  400,  401,  408.)  The  ''Scotch  Confession  of  Faith"  (1560)  asserts  no 
imputed  sin,  but  imputed  "justice  of  (the)  Son,"  (Ibid.,  p.  457.)  The 
''Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Anglican  Church"  (Lat.  Edit.,  1663;  Eng. 
Edit.,  1571 ,  Amcr.  Rev.,  1801),  though  strong  as  to  original  sin  in  Adam's 
race,  assert  no  imputation  of  sin,  but  "  reputamur"  we  are  accounted 
righteous  before  God  only  for  the  merit  of  Christ,  (Ibid.,  pp.  492,  493,  494.) 
The  "  Five  Arminian  Articles"  (1610)  and  "  Canons  of  the  Synod  of  Dort 
(1619)  assert  no  imputed  sin,  and  although  they  assert  original  sin,  assert 
also  "  residuum  quidem  lumen" — "glimmerings  of  natural  light  "since 
the  fall,  (Ibid.,  pp.  564,  565,  588.)  The  "Declaration  of  Faith"  of  the 
Congregational  Church  (1833)  asserts  inherited  depravity,  but  not  imputed 
sin,  (Ibid.,  p.  731.)  The  Baptist  Creeds  assert  no  imputation  of  sin,  (Ibid., 
pp.  743,  750)  ;  nor  the  Methodist  Articles,  (Ibid.,  pp.  808,  809)  ;  nor  the 
Cumberland  Presbyterian,  (Ibid.,  pp.  771-773.)  The  only  creeds  which 
teach  it  in  any  form  are  the  Westminster;  "The  Confession  of  the  Wal- 
denses"  (1655),  (Ibid.,  p.  761)  ;  and  perhaps  the  '*  Auburn  Declaration" 
(1837),  (Ibid.,  p.  778.)  It  certainly  cannot  be  declared  that  the  do-^trine 
of  "  gratuitous  imputation"  is  the  consensus  of  the  Christian  Church. 

'  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  Sec.  IX.,  Clause  3;  Blackstone's 
Commentaries,  with  Christian's  notes.  Edit.  1836,  Vol.  II.,  Book  4th,  pp. 
305-307,  with  authorities  cited. 
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God  determines  the  relation  of  His  moral  law  in  the  case  of 
father  and  cliild.  He  declares  of  the  child  who  avoids  the  sins 
of  his  father  that  "  he  sliall  not  die  for  the  iniquity  of  his  father; 
he  shall  sjirely  live."  And  in  answer  to  questioners,  who  have 
found  their  exact  parallels  in  modern  times,  the  Divine  Justice 
says:  "Yet  say  ye,  why?  doth  not  the  son  bear,  the  iniquity  of 
the  father  ?  Wlien  the  son  liath  done  that  which  is  lavrful  and 
riglit,  and  liath  kept  all  my  statutes,  and  hath  done  them,  he 
shall  surely  live.  The  soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall  die.  27ie  son 
shall  not  hear  the  iniquity  of  the  father^  neither  shall  the  father 
bear  the  iniquity  of  tlie  sou ,  the  righteousness  of  the  righteous 
shall  1)0  upon  liim,  and  the  wickedness  of  the  wicked  sliall  be 
upon  him."^ 

Here  the  principle  of  immutable  justice  is  plainly  declared 
to  be  that,  in  the  view  of  the  moral  government  of  God,  such 
a  notion  as  gratuitously  imputing  to  a  child  the  sin  of  his  father 
is  unrecognized.  Each  man  is  judged  and  condemned  by  the 
law  of  God  for  his  own  sins,  and  not  for  the  sins  of  another. 
Other  inspired  passages  to  the  same  effect  are  not  wanting.' 

'  Ezekiel  xviii.  17.  19,  20. 

^  Deuteronomy  xxiv.  10  ;  2  Kings  xiv.  G  :  2  Chronicles  xxv.  4  ;  Jeremiah 
xxxi.  29,  30;  Kzekiel  xviii.  2-9.  These  passages  manifest  the  principle 
of  justice  which  governs  the  dealings  of  God  as  to  parent  and  child,  and 
which  utterly  repudiates  the  doctrine  of  imputation  of  sin.  Therefore  it 
is  impossible  to  tinci  in  the  Scriptures  any  teaching  really  inconsistent 
with  these  passages,  inasmuch  as  27rinoiplcs  sanctioned  by  God  never 
conflict  with  each  other.  2  Corinthians  xii.  14  goes  oven  farther,  and 
shows  that  justice  wouM  be  less  plainly  violated  by  imputing  the  sin  of 
the  child  to  the  father  than  the  sin  of  the  father  to  the  child.  Nor  do  such 
passages  as  Exodus  xx.  5.  declaring  that  God  visits  ''  the  iniquity  of  the 
fathers  upon  the  children,"  at  all  help  the  dogma  of  imputation.  The 
divine  constitution  of  events,  especially  in  generative  descent,  which  was 
intended  for  the  highest  good  of  j)arout  and  children,  does  necessarily 
transmit  to  offspring,  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation,  the  dire  conse- 
quences of  the  iniquities  of  parents.  All  science  unites  with  revelation  in 
so  declaring  ;  but  does  this  give  the  slightest  sanction  to  the  idea  that  God, 
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But  theologians  of  the  school  just  referred  to  tell  us  that 
their  docti'ine  is  plainly  taught  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  Romans, 
and  that  if  it  be  not  conceded  as  taught  there,  then  the  doctrine 
of  the  imputed  righteousness  of  Christ  is  not  taught  there,  and 
sinners  lose  all  scriptural  hopes  of  salvation.  To  this  we 
answer  that  any  interpretation  of  any  part  of  Scripture  which 
impugns  the  moral  attributes  of  God  must  be  unsound.  There- 
fore it  may  well  be  questioned  whether  the  Divine  Spirit,  in  the 
fifth  cliapter  of  Romans,  intended  to  contradict  or  overrule  the 
teachings  of  the  Divine  Spirit  in  the  eighteenth  chapter  of 
Ezekiel.  Moreover,  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  hold  that 
God  ipiputes  to  the  descendants  of  Adam  the  sin  he  committed 
in  Eden  in  order  to  believe  that  God  imputes  to  sinners  who 
believe  in  Christ  the  righteousness  which  He  wrought  out  in 
His  life  and  His  death.  What  inspiration  intended  to  teach, 
in  that  wonderful  chapter  may  not  yet  be  fully  known,  but  it 
is  certain  that  a  mode  of  interpreting  it  has  been  suggested 
which  relieves  God  of  all  imputation  of  injustice,  while  it  main- 
tains in  full  the  real  and  efficacious  and  gratuitous  application 
and  imputation  of  the  righteousness  of  Christ  to  the  penitent 
and  believing  sinner.^ 

as  a  righteous  Sovereign  and  Law-giver,  impM^e*  by  a  judicial  sentence* 
the  sin  of  the  parent  to  the  child,  and  treats  the  child  as  guilty  of  the- 
parent's  sin  ? 

'  In  that  remarkable  book,  "  The  Conflict  of  Ages,"  by  Dr.  Edward 
Beecher,  the  teachings  of  Paul  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  Romans  are  care-; 
fully  considered.  The  typical  and  pictorial  mode  of  treatment  adopted 
in  Hebrews  as  to  Melchizedek,  king  of  Salem,  is  used  to  illustrate  the 
doctrine  in  Romans  as  to  Adam  and  Christ.  Melchizedek  is  represented 
as  '*  without  father,  without  mother,  without  descent,  having  neither  be- 
ginning of  days  nor  end  of  life,"  and  therefore  a  suitable  type  of  the  Son 
of  God.  Now  Melchizedek,  being  a  descendant  of  Adam,  had  really  a> 
father,  mother,  descent,  beginning  of  days,  and  end  of  life;  but  as  no 
mention  of  these  is  made  in  the  Scriptures,  therefore  the  inspired  writer  of 
Hebrews  uses  him  as  he  is  represented,  typically  and  pictorially,  hut  not 
really  J  to  illustrate  actual  and  real  functions  in  Christ.  And  so  with. 
31 
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To  give  to  the  doctrine  of  the  gratuitous  imputation  of  Adam's 
sin  to  each  of  his  descendants  even  a  faint  color  of  justice,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  prove  that  Adam  is  identical  with  each 
descendant — is,  in  fact,  tlie  very  same  person  as  is  each 
descendant.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  show  that  Adam  is  like  to 
— similar  to— each  descendant.  A  man  may  be  very  like  to 
another  man  in  mental  traits,  habits,  features  and  material 
frame ;  but  to  impute,  for  that  reason,  the  crimes  committed  by 
the  one  to  the  other  would  be  a  shocking  iniquity,  against 
which  the  conscience  of  the  world  would  cry  out.  But  if  it 
were  possible  for  one  man  to  be  really  identical  in  person  with 
another  man,  then  no  injustice  would  be  committed,  because 
the  sins  of  the  one  would  be  the  sins  of  the  other,  inasmuch  as 
the  one  is  the  other.  And  hence  in  modern  times  there  has 
been  a  revival  of  old  thoughts,  and  the  attempt  has  been 
seriously  made  to  identify  Adam  really  and  numerically  with 
<3ach  and  every  one  of  his  descendants.^     Such  an  attempt  can 

Adam  in  Romans.     He  is  represented  as  typically  and  pictorially,  but  not 
really,  the  one  man  by  whose  sin  death  passed  on  all  men,  by  whose 
offence  many  are  dead,  and  judgment  came  on  all  men  to  condemnation, 
to  illustrate  the  real  and  efficacious  work  of  Christ,  whereby  the  free  gift 
of  righteousness  came  to  many  for  their  justification.     **  The  Conflict  of 
Ages"  was  a  failure,  because  its  central  idea  was  the  attempt  to  account 
for  moral  evil  in  this  world  by  supposing  that  men's  souls  had  all  sinned 
in  a  previous  life,  and  were  only  put  into  br»dies  in  this  world  as  patients 
in  a  hospital,  for  medication  !    This  idea  is  absurd  ;  for,  instead  of  explain- 
ing the  origin  of  moral  evil,  it  only  throws  it  back  farther  into  the  past. 
But  the  interpretation  of  Romans  v.  is  valuable,  at  least  suggestively. 
Since  its  appearance  we  have  had  fewer  believers  in  the  idea  that  God 
gratuitously  imputes  Adam's  sin  to  his  descendants.     The  able  article, 
'*  The  Gratuitous  Imputation  of  Sin,"  in  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Review, 
for  April,  1876,  shows  clearly  that,  without  adopting  any  pictorial  or 
typical  interpretation  like  Dr.  Beecher's.  we  are  yet  authorized  to  treat 
the  mode  and  principle  of  the  gratuitous  imputation  of  the  righteousness 
of  Christ  to  the  sinner  as  different  from,  if  not  antithetic  to,  the  imputa- 
tion of  Adam's  sin  to  his  posterity. 

""his  is,  in  substance,  the  theory  supported  by  Dr.  Samuel  J.  Baird, 
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never  succeed  any  more  than  would  an  attempt  to  demonstrate 
historically  that  Philip  of  Macedon  was  the  same  person  as  his 
son  Alexander,  or  that  John  Adams  and  John  Quincy  Adams 
were  identical.  Adam  was  not  Cain,  nor  Seth,  nor  Methuselah, 
nor  David,  nor  the  Apostle  Paul,  although  all  these  were 
descended  from  him,  and  were  like  him  in  many  important 
respects. 

Therefore  we  dismiss  the  dogma  that,  by  reason  of  the  federal 
relation,  or  any  other  relation,  between  Adam  and  his  posterity, 
God  sovereignly  and  gratuitously  imputed  the  sin  of  Adam  to 
each  of  his  descendants.  It  is  negatived  by  both  common  sense 
and  Holy  Scripture.^ 

with  much  ingenuity  and  logical  acumen,  in  his  work  entitled  "The  First 
Adam  and  the  Second :  The  Elohim  Revealed  in  the  Creation  and  Be- 
demption  of  Man."  And  Professor  J.  H.  Thornweli  has  regarded  it  as 
formidable  enough  to  call  for  a  long  refutation. — Collected  Writings,  Vol. 
I.,  pp.  613-568.  This  refutation  appeared  first  in  the  Southern  Pres. 
Review,  April,  1860.  Rev.  Dr.  Shedd,  in  his  "  Commentary  on  the 
Romans,"  avows  his  adhesion  to  the  doctrine  of  the  numerical  oneness  of 
Adam  and  the  race ;  and  though  his  reviewer,  Rev.  Dr.  H.  C.  Alexander, 
maintains  that  such  doctrine  is  "  open  to  fatal  objections  on  the  score  of 
logic,  metaphysics,  history  and  theology,"  yet  the  learned  editors  of  the 
Central  Presbyterian  think  Dr.  Shedd's  position  i)n  this  point  "  the  tenable 
one." — Central  Presbyterian,  February  11,  1880. 

^  It  is  worthy  of  note,  that  if  the  fifth  chapter  of  Romans  was  intended 
to  teach  a  real  and  forensic  imputation  by  God  of  Adam's  sin  to  his  de- 
scendants, it  must  also  be  considered  as  teaching  the  doctrine  of  universal 
salvation  for  Adam's  race.  For  it  is  entirely  impossible  to  vindicate  the 
justice  of  God  in  imputing  the  sin  of  the  first  Adam  to  the  whole  race, 
unless  God  be  held  as  also  imputing  the  righteousness  of  the  Second  Adam 
to  the  tvholc  race.  In  such  case  there  would  bo  no  injustice,  because  the 
Sovereign's  arbitrary  judicial  sentence  of  condemnation  against  all  would 
be  instantly  substituted  by  a  judicial  sentence  of  justification  in  favor  of 
all.  The  curse  would  be  instantly  removed  by  a  greater  blessing.  But 
to  impute  a  sin  not  their  own  to  all,  and  yet  to  impute  a  righteousness  not 
their  own  only  to  some,  leaving  others  under  condemnation,  is  a  view  not 
reconcilable  with  the  attribute  of  infinite  justice.  And  as  Scripture  and 
reason  alike  teach  that  many  of  Adam's  race  will  persevere  in  evil  and 
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But  we  cannot  so  readily  dismiss  the  answer  usually  made  by 
divines  to  the  question  what  material  and  spiritual  effects  were 
wrought  in  Adam  and  Eve  by  their  fall,  and  how  far  these 
effects  are  transmitted  by  generative  descent  to  their  posterity. 
This  question  is  one  in  which  both  religious  and  scientific 
elements  are  involved,  and  we  must  seek  aid  in  both  depart- 
ments of  knowledge. 

As  to  the  material  effects,  we  are  plainly  taught  in  Scripture 
that  their  fall  made  Adam  and  Eve  susceptible  of  pain,  disease 
and  death,  all  of  which  they  would  liave  escaped  had  they 
persevered  in  uprightness.  Neither  can  we  consider  this  formid- 
able change  in  their  bodily  constitutions  as  unnatural  or 
abnormal  in  view  of  violated  law.  For  we  have  seen  that  all 
these  physical  evils  are  the  results  of  broken  law.  They  would 
neter  have  been  known  but  for  the  resistance  of  intractable 
matter  to  law.  Hence,  when  Adam  and  Eve  broke  the  law 
righteously  imposed  on  them  by  their  Creator,  they  could  have 
expected  nothing  less  than  the  reaction  of  broken  law  in  their  own 
constitutions.  They  fell  at  once  from  the  high  platform  above 
the  lower  animals  that  their  bodily  constitution  had  previously 
maintained.  They  became  subject  to  death.^  And  this  sus- 
ceptibility, being  an  affection  of  their  material  natm*es,  was,  of 
necessity,  transmitted  to  their  children.  "Like  begets  like." 
"  Adam  lived  a  hundred  and  thirty  years,  and  begat  a  son  in  his 
own  likeness,  after  his  image;  and  called  liis  name  Seth."' 
Sad  indeed  was  the  change  from  the  image  of  the  God-man 

endure  its  penal  consequences  through  eternity,  the  doctrine  of  gratuitously 
imputed  sin  is  logically  inadmissible. 

^  The  sentence  as  pronounced  was  accurately  carried  out  in  execution. 
"Dying,  thou  shalt  die."  They  did  not  die  immediately — Adam  lived 
more  than  nine  hundred  years — but  at  the  moment  of  the  fall  the  myste- 
rious change  passed  over  him;  he  was  "dying"  from  that  hour,  (Genesis 

17.)     In  the  Hebrew  moth  (oninfh,  botli  words  from  the  same  verb. 

Genesis  v.  3. 
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which,  in  case  of  perseverance  in  holiness,  Adam  would  have 
transmitted  to  his  children,  and  this  iihage  of  himself  liable  to 
pain,  sorrow,  suffering,  grey  hairs,  bowed  shoulders,  death ! 

From  that  time,  through  all  the  corridors  and  avenues  of 
man's  proudest  temples,  has  constantly  sounded  that  saddest  of 
refrains,  "  Dust  thou  art,  and  unto  dust  thou  shalt  return." 

And  the  spiritual  effects  of  the  fall  were  correspondingly  sad. 
We  need  not  adopt  the  sombre  and  exaggerated  statements  in 
which  these  effects  have  been  from  time  to  time  expressed. 
That  the  fall  did  not  immediately  cut  off  all  mankind  from 
communion  ^vith  God  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  notwithstand- 
ing their  sin,  God  sought  Adam  and  Eve  in  the  garden,  and  held 
out  to  them  the  promise  of  the  Redeemer;  that  even  to  the 
revengeful  and  disobedient  Cain  God  appeared  and  held  con- 
verse, which  ought  to  have  led  him  to  repentance ;  and  that  in 
the  days  of  Seth  family  worship  was  estabUshed,  the  visible 
Church  of  Christ  commenced  its  career,  and  "  then  began  men 
to  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord."^ 

But  the  truth  as  to  the  spiritual  results  of  the  fall  was 
melancholy  enough;  and  over-statements  concerning  it  are 
rather  adapted  to  diminish  than  to  increase  its  impressions. 
The  sense  of  guilty  fear  which  drove  Adam  and  Eve  to  a  hiding 
place  among  the  trees  when  they  heard  the  voice  of  the  Lord 
as  He  walked  in  the  garden  could  not  have  been  less  than  over- 
whelming. All  experience  shows  that  the  difference  between 
the  spiritual  status  of  the  innocent  man  and  the  guilty  man  is 
almost  the  difference  between  heaven  and  hell. 

Yet  we  are  not  authorized  to  believe,  as  some  would  have  us 
to  believe,  that,  immediately  upon  their  fall,  the  spiritual  con- 
dition of  Adam  and  Eve  became  as  wicked  as  it  could  possibly 
be — that  their  habitus  or  disposition  became  at  once  a  fountain 
of  unholiness,  sending  forth  nought  but  ungodly  and  corrupt 

'  Genesis  iii.  8-16 ;  iv.  6,  7,  26  ;  v.  8. 
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desires,  thoughts,  words  and  actions.  Nothing  in  Scripture 
teaches  this,  and  everytliing  in  the  philosophy  of  habit  and  life 
negatives  it.  Man  was  not  at  once  as  wicked  as  Satan  was  when 
he  tempted  Eve.  Satan  commenced  his  fall  with  grave  mala 
in  86 — ^pride  and  envy;  proceeded  promptly  to  graver  crimes — 
treason  and  rel)ellion;  and  soon  reached  tlie  fixed  habitus  or 
disposition  of  hatred,  malice  and  enmity  against  all  good.  But 
man  began  only  with  malum  prohibitum — an  act  which  would 
not  have  been  evil  at  all  had  not  God  forbidden  it.  And  Eve's 
glad  cry  when  her  first  son  was  born — "  I  have  gotten  a  man — 
the  Lord  "  ^ — shows  not  only  that  the  remembrance  and  worship 
of  God  were  preserved  in  her  family,  but  that  the  hope  of  the 
coming  Messiah  was  already  strong  in  her  bosom. 

But  the  unbelief  of  Cain — ^liis  self-asserting  offering  on  the 
altar,  and  his  horrible  crime  of  murder,  committed  on  his  own 
brother,  followed  ])y  his  career  of  worldliness,  proved  that  all 
was  not  right  in  the  spiritual  state  of  man,  that  evil  habit  was 
gaining  ground,  that  evil  disposition  was  becoming  more  and 
more  prevalent.  For  a  time  the  worship  of  God  established  in 
the  family  of  Seth,  and  the  sacred  influences  diffused  around 
the  separatefl  and  visible  church,  stemmed  the  tide  of  human 
sin.    But  iirraduallv  these  barriers  ])ecame  more  and  more  feeble. 

*  This  is  the  proper  trjiiislatiou  of  Eve's  words  in  Genesis  iv.  1.  The 
Hebrew  words  are  acth  ijifiovaK  The  T)rimary  meaning  of  aeth  is  **  the 
same,"  "  he  himself," -'at^ro^."  *Mpse,"  (Gesenins,  Hebrew  and  English 
Lexicon,  pp.  113,  114);  and  although  the  word  gradually  drifted  from 
this  primitive  meaning,  yet  it  seems  to  liave  always  retained  substantially 
the  idea  of  '*  this  thing,"  "  the  thing  itself,"  "  the  same  thing,"  as  Geseniua 
shows  by  a  wide  examination.  It  is  the  same  word  which  is  used  in 
Genesis  i.  1,  vlactk  haarrfs — "  and  the  earth  itself."  As  a  preposition,  it 
means  *'  with,"  "  at,"  "  by,"  •*  near,"  but  never  "/ro;//."  Gesenins  prefers 
as  the  rendering  of  Eve's  W(»rds:  "I  have  gotten  a  man-child  with 
Jehovah,"  that  is,  "  with  His  help,"  "  through  His  aid,"  (Lex.,  p.  116) ; 
but  there  seems  no  good  reason  why  arf/i  should  here  have  the  force  of  a 
osition  instead  of  its  primary  or  ordinary  meaning. 
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Instead  of  aggressions  by  the  church  on  the  world,  the  world 
assailed  the  church  with  material  beauty  and  palpable  forms. 
"The  sons  of  God  saw  the  daughters  of  men,  that  they  were 
fair;  and  they  took  them  wives  of  all  which  they  chose." *  The 
result  of  these  unhallowed  marriages  was  not  slow  in  manifest- 
ing itself.  The  men  of  the  world  waxed  worse  and  worse ;  the 
women  of  the  world  aided  in  seducing  the  feeble  remnant  of 
godly  men  from  duty.  The  church  almost  disappeared.  Two 
thousand  years  after  the  fall  of  Adam,  spiritual  mckedness  had 
reached  its  height  of  power,  and  material  corruption  kept  pace 
with  it.  The  description  is  short,  but  terrible  in  strength: 
"  And  God  saw  that  the  wickedness  of  man  was  great  in  the 
earth,  and  that  every  imagination  of  the  thoughts  of  his  heart 
was  only  evil  continually."'  And  then  came  the  deluge  of 
water,  and  all  the  human  inhabitants  of  the  earth  perished  save 
Noah  and  the  seven  persons  who  were  with  him  in  the  ark.' 

We  have  now  seen  something  of  the  nature  of  moral  evil,  of 
its  probable  origin,  of  its  tendency  to  grow  strong  by  habit, 
until  it  reaches  a  height  requiring  the  direct  and  miraculous 
intervention  of  God.  Another  chapter  will  bring  this  work  to 
ian  appropriate  close  by  exhibiting  the  great  remedial  plan 
devised  in  the  counsels  of  heaven,  and  applied  for  the  gradual 
removal  of  all  this  moral  evil,  except  that  residuum  which  will 
exist  for  eternity.  It  will  so  exist,  because  all  that  Divine 
wisdom,  power  and  goodness  can  do  will  have  been  done;  and 
this  remainder  of  evil  will  have  been  reduced  to  its  minimum. 
Woe  to  him  or  her  who,  l)y  the  neglect  of  this  great  remedial 
plan,  shall  form  a  part  of  that  eternal  remnant  of  evil ! 

'  Genesis  vi.  2.  *  Genesis  vi.  6. 

'  2  Peter  ii.  5  ;  Genesis  vii.  7.  "  And  Xoab  went  in,  and  his  sons,  and 
his  wife,  and  his  sons'  wives  with  him,  into  the  ark,  because  of  the  waters 
of  the  liood." 
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WE  liave  seen  that  pliysical  or  material  evil  always  involves 
a  violation  of  law,  a.s  certainly  as  does  moral  evil. 
AVe  have  seen  also  that  it  is  necessary  carefully  to  distinguish 
between  tliose  operations  of  nature,  often  intensely  energetic 
and  violent,  whicli  are  yet  in  real  acicord  witli  law,  and  those 
disorders  and  convulsions  whicli  indicate  the  successful  resistance 
of  intractable  matter  to  the  dominion  of  law,  and  which,  by 
their  nature  and  effecjts,  prove  tliat  the  regulative  principles 
devised  and  applied  by  divine  wusdom  have  been  transgressed, 
broken,  exceeded  or  departed  from.  This  distinction,  however 
well  founded,  is  not  easy  of  application  in  all  cases,  because  the 
working  of  law  under  the  rule  of  the  Infinite  Spirit  is  often 
exceedingly  subtle  and  mysterious.  We  yet  see  only  in  part, 
and  "  through  a  glass  darkly."  But  we  ai*e  making  progress — 
yearly  learning  more  and  more  of  the  Divine  methods.  Hence 
we  are  not  surprised  that  many  operations  of  nature,  especially 
those  resulting  from  electrictil  laws,  which  were  once  regarded 
with  awe  and  terror,  and  spoken  of  as  gigantic  evils,  and  which 
savages  still  consider  sucli,  are  proved  by  scientific  experience 
to  be  "blessings  in  disguise." 

But  in  the  present  condition  of  our  empirical  knowledge,  we 
are  obliged  to  admit  that  material  evils  exist  in  the  universe, 
and  ni(n'e  particularly  in  oiu'  own  world,  on  a  large  scale  and 
with  unequivocal  distinctness.  As  to  these,  our  knowledge  of 
the  attributes  of  the  Divine  Creator  will  justify  us  in  believing 
that  they  do  not  occur  without  Ilis  notice  and  disapproval;  that 
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He  will  vindicate  the  wise  laws  enacted  by  Him,  even  when 
those  laws  apply  only  to  matter,  and  have  been  transgressed  by 
its  resistance ;  and  that  He  will  apply  such  remedies  to  these 
€vils  as  the  necessary  conditions  of  time  and  space  and  force 
will  admit. 

We  must  seek  to  dismiss  from  our  minds  the  idea  often 
thrown  out  by  ultra-devout  and  unreflecting  persons,  that  infinite 
power  in  God  would  enable  Him,  in  an  instant  of  time  and  by 
a  single  volition,  to  create  or  to  annihilate  a  material  universe 
— to  aboksh  evil,  and  have  only  good  every  where  and  for  ever.* 
Such  notion^  are  neither  in  harmony  with  common  sense  nor 
Scripture.  They  emerge  from  imagination  rather  than  from 
reason  or  revealed  truth.  We  have  seen  that  Divine  power 
itself,  though  infinite — that  is,  without  limits — ^is  not  uncon- 
ditioned nor  absolute  in  any  sense  which  divorces  it  from  the 
terms  imposed  by  the  indestructible  attributes  of  Eternal  Spirit 
and  eternal  matter.  Therefore  power  works  the  purposes  of 
wisdom  and  the  impulses  of  benevolence,  through  the  realms  of 
spacey  in  the  ages  of  time^  and  by  means  of  the  energies  of 
force?     All  these  are  necessary  conditions  for  the  accomplish- 

'  This  mode  of  thought  results  from  the  doctrine  of  creation  ex  nihilo^ 
and  is  not  unfrequently  employed  by  men  of  learning  as  well  as  piety. 
Thus  in  Schieffelin's  "  Foundations  of  History"  we  have  the  following 
statement:  "For  wise  reasons  the  Creator  took  that  time  (six  days  of 
twenty-four  hours  each)  instead  of  speaking  all  things  into  being  in  one 
instant,  which  He  could  as  easily  have  done." — N.  Y.,  Fourth  Edit.,  p.  20. 

*  Time  is  a  necessary  condition  of  created  and  finite  being.  And  of 
time  the  spiritual  principle  in  angel  and  man  takes  cognizance  only  by 
succession  of  ideas  passing  through  the  mind.  But  it  is  all-important  to 
bear  in  mind  that  time  is  not  a  condition  of  the  being  of  God.  With  Him 
there  is  no  succession  of  ideas,  for  if  there  were,  the  words  ^oimg  and  old 
would  properly  apply  to  God.  The  succession  of  ideas  in  the  Divine 
Spirit  would,  by  inevitable  mental  law,  force  on  us  the  view  that  God  is 
older  now  than  at  the  beginning  of  past  ages.  But  such  view  is  contra- 
dictory to  the  whole  tenor  of  Scripture  and  reason.  To  God,  all  past,  all 
present,  all  future  is  07ie  eternal  now.     Psalms  xc.  4  ;  cii.  25-27  ;  Hebrews 
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ment  of  tlie  Divine  will  in  applying  remedy  for  evil.  He  wf 
asserts  tliG  contrary,  aiui  holds  that  All-power  can  do  anj  imogi: 
able  work  «-itlioiit  space,  without  time,  and  without  force,  wi 
find  the  btirden  of  proof  restiny  on  him.  And  he  will  look  i 
vain  cither  to  rca^ion,  experience  or  revelation  for  such  proa 
it  does  not  exist. 

But  when  we  sulniit  the  reasonable  conditions  required  \ 
spiritnal  and  material  oi^scncB,  we  find  l>eautiful  and  abundu 
evidence  tliat  tlie  remedial  methods  of  God  have  been  : 
opei-atiiin  in  onr  world  for  unnumbered  ages,  ovemiling  ai 
correcting  the  diuordei's  whit^i  have  i-esnlted  from  broken  lai 
applicable  to  matter.  If  eai'tli quakes,  volcanic  ernptioi 
tt>rnadoos,  luirricanes,  storms  and  tempests  must  be  admitted 
he  pliysical  evils  in  many  cases,  it  is  equally  plain  that  the  vei 
(changes  in  strata,  deposits,  courses  of  rivers,  alluvial  formatioi 
and  atniosplieric  purifyings  which  have  been  indirectly  produo 
by  them  have  moi-c  than  ct)mpensated  for  their  ravages; 
that,  by  Divine  ordering,  the  remedy  appears  in  many  sui 
instan<xis  to  be  complete,  and  to  leave  tho  world  in  better  co 
dition  than  it  was  previous  to  tlie  occurrence  of  the  evil, 
suffering  and  pain  be  admitted  evils,  they  are  yet  also  iised 
safeguarils  to  warn  men  away  from  exposure  to  greater  evi 
If  disoiL-iC  Ikj  certainly  an  evil,  it  is  equally  certain  that 
marvellous  and  potent  ois  meiUottrix  inheres  in  nature  und 
the  forces  inspired  by  God,  and  that  it  is  ceaselessly  contendii 

i.  10-12  i  -i  I'ctur  iii.  8.  All  sUtunu-iils  uf  Scriptiire  which  seem  to  ascri 
thu  criiiiUtuiiia  uf  liiii';  to  Uoil,  ^ivu  thu  aiithvnpomofphiG,  atid  not  t 
real  view  uf  ilini.  .\iiil  siiuh  atc  a\\  the  piiiiiinges  which  speak  of /a 
huiirtedfff,  furttinti nation  nnil  prrilmfinaUini.  in  rtlation  to  tho  mi 
nu<l  thu  duurct^K  vf  QchI.  .\11  such  [jiia»!i^rs  necessarily  iiivulve  iiivanm 
pomwiiliie  element.  Beyomi  tlicir  iipiiurent  spniie  tbt-rc  must  lie  r  TCgi 
of  traiisceiiileiital  truth  to  which  liiiito  thrmght  cniiiiut  attniii.  Hnd  t 
simple  and  hiimlilinj;  vieiv  been  kcjit  slenilily  in  mind,  the  world  woi 
havu  l>e('ii  sparcil  much  of  the  ]>riiliUt»s  debate  of  fenturiea  between  ttlfi 
Oitrinixm  nnd  Ari,il„ia>ii"m. 
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with  disease  and  restoring  health  even  to  higher  levels  than  it 
held  before  disease  assailed  it.  All  nature  in  our  world  teems 
with  remedy  for  disease,  which  man's  science,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Divine  Physician,  is  discovering  and  applying  more 
eflSciently  every  year.  The  spas  and  mineral  springs — sulphur, 
saline,  chalybeate — which  abound  through  the  earth,  are  so 
many  proofs  that  divine  wisdom,  love  and  power  uncQ^-singly 
oppose  the  progress  and  triumph  of  disease,  and  are  united  in 
reducing  its  dire  results  to  the  minimum  possible.  And  if 
death  be  the  greatest  of  material  evils — a  woe  from  which 
nature  recoils  and  life  shiinks  with  horror — then  it  is  equally 
true  that  God,  who  is  eternal  life,  fights  constantly  with  death, 
and  that  though  this  grim  tyrant  will  persevere  to  the  last,  and 
will  be  the  last  enemy  that  shall  be  destroyed,  yet  his  destruc- 
tion is  certainly  foretold  in  the  word  of  truth.^ 

But  however  wonderful  and  perfect  may  be  the  remedies 
which  God  contrives  and  applies  to  overrule  and  correct  material 
evils,  it  is  evident  they  woula  do  very  little  and  very  short-lived 
good  to  sinners  of  the  race  of  Adam,  so  long  as  no  remedy  was 
found  for  the  evil  known  as  nn. 

We  are  now,  therefore,  to  enter  upon  this,  the  grandest  and 
noblest  remedial  system  ever  displayed  by  infinite  love,  wisdom 
and  power  in  the  universe — the  salvation  of  sinful  men  of 
Adam's  race  by  the  Son  of  God.  To  the  principles  on  which 
this  system  is  founded,  and  the  methods  by  which  it  is  carried 
out,  let  us  attend. 

When  a  wise  and  good  man,  according  to  the  earthly  standard, 
is  called  to  deal  with  any,  the  smallest,  evil,  and  to  seek  to 
apply  a  remedy  which  shall  either  remove  it  and  all  its  effects 

'  *'  The  last  enemy  that  shall  be  tlestroyed  is  death,"  1  Corinthians  xv.  26. 
Eff'/azoi  c'/OiKK^  yjiTaftyeizat  o  Oa'MjLzo^.  Literally,  "  Death,  the  last  enemy, 
shall  be  destroyed,"  The  verb  conveys  the  ideas  "  to  render  inactive," 
"  to  make  null  and  void,"  **  to  remove,"  "  to  take  away,"  "  to  abrogate," 
"  to  vanquish." 
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entirely,  or  shall  reduce  it  to  the  least  possible  dimensions,  and 
shall  prevent  its  recurrence  in  the  future,  he  considers  matarely 
three  questions :  First^  What  is  the  true  nature  of  the  evil,  or 
in  other  words,  the  principle  which  has  brought  it  into  existence  J 
Second^  What  is  the  proper  remedy  ?  TMrd^  What  method  is 
wisest  and  best  for  applying  this  remedy  ? 

And  as  pure  reason  in  the  mind  of  man  corresponds,  though 
at  an  infinite  distance,  to  pure  reason  in  the  Divine  Spirit,  we 
may  humbly  believe  that  when  Adam  and  Eve  were  contemplated 
in  etei'nal  counsels,  and  the  possibility  of  their  sin  was  known 
in  its  principles,  nature  and  consequences,  the  proper  and  only 
remedy  was  devised,  and  the  wisest  methods  for  applying  it 
were  determined. 

Adopting  then  this  order  of  inquiry,  we  proceed  to  develop, 
as  far  as  the  subject  requires,  the  innermost  principle,  the  true 
nature  of  sin. 

We  have  alreadv  seen  that  all  evil  involves  violation  of  law^ 
and  that  sin  is  violation  of  law  by  a  moral  creature  of  God. 
We  have  seen,  farther,  that  in  the  case  of  physical  and  material 
evil  this  violation  of  law  is  the  result  of  the  resistance  Avhich 
the  essential  properties  of  matter — extension,  impenetrability, 
inertia — necessarily  offer  to  the  regulative  principles  under 
which  force  is  applied  to  matter  in  the  creations  of  God.  We 
have  seen  that  this  resistance  is,  as  to  the  greater  part  of  the 
matter  worked  on,  successfully  overcome  by  force,  for  other- 
wise the  Divine  creations  could  never  be  accomplished,  but  that 
the  resistance  is  driven  in  time  to  a  residuum,  and  at  last  to  a 
minimum,  which  continues  to  resist,  and  thus  causes  material 
evil. 

In  like  manner  moral  evil  has  arisen.  It  is  true,  that  as  the 
moral  creature  was  far  higher  in  tlie  scale  of  being  than  organ- 
isms in  which  the  material  is  the  chief  element,  and  as  he  was 
endowed  with  reason,  intelligence,  knowledge  of  law  and  its 
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penalty,  freedom  of  will,  and  original  rectitude  of  disposition, 
it  might  rationally  have  been  expected  that  he  would  obey  the 
law  of  his  being,  and  thus  preserve  himself  from  evil.  But  aff 
he  was  a  dual  being — ^having  a  material  as  well  as  a  spiritual 
nature — the  question  how  far  the  resistance  always  offered  by 
the  material  to  the  spiritual  would  operate  against  the  remon- 
strances of  reason  and  conscience  was  a  question  to  be  decided 
by  probation  or  trial ;  and  in  the  case  of  both  the  moral  creatures 
of  God  thus  far  created,  to-wit:  the  angel  and  the  man,  this 
probation  has  resulted  in  /a/^— disobedience  to  known  law. 
From  this  we  may  infer  how  strong  is  the  resistance  to  spiritual 
law  made  by  material  properties,  however  highly  organized  in 
form  they  may  be. 

Hence  we  conclude  that  the  innermost  principle^  the  true 
nature  of  sin  in  man  (of  whom  only  we  need  now  speak),  con- 
sists in  the  resistance  offered  by  his  material  propensities  to  the 
perfect  dominion  of  the  spiritual  law  of  God. 

We  have  hitherto  considered  this  question  only  in  the  light 
of  reason ;  but,  as  it  is  one  of  paramount  importance,  we  must 
now  test  the  truth  of  our  conclusion  by  the  authority  of  in- 
spired Scripture.  And  upon  honest  and  proper  principles  of 
interpretation,  we  believe  this  divine  evidence  will  confirm  our 
view  of  sin. 

The  most  natural  and  obvious  method  by  which  inspired  men 
in  all  ages  of  inspiration  could  express  the  concentrated  essence 
of  man's  material  nature  is  by  the  use  of  the  pimple  word 
"  flesh."  ^  The  composite  expression  "  flesh  and  blood,"  though 
used  in  a  few  instances  in  that  sense,  is  not  often  so  used.  For 
hardly  had  man  fallen  before  "  the  blood  "  became  a  holy  symbol, 

'  Schaft-Herzog  Eocyc.  of  Rel.  Knowl.,  Vol.  I.,  Art.  Flesh.  Professor 
Cremer,  in  his  Bib.  Theol.  Lex.  of  N.  T.  Greek,  gives  an  exhaustive 
analysis  of  the  meanings  of  the  word  trap^^  by  which  it  appears  that  the 
material  element  is  predominant. 
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by  the  institution,  under  divine  guidance,  of  bloody  sacrifices, 
to  prefigui'e  the  Lamb  of  God  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world.  Thus  the  word  "flesh,"  and  its  equivalents  in  all 
languages,  best  express  the  material  proclivities  of  man.  The 
word  "matter"  could  not  have  been  so  used,  for  it  had  not 
appeared  in  any  human  language  when  the  Old  Testament  was 
composed,  having  been  derived,  in  fact,  from  the  Latin  inater^ 
and  used  to  express  the  idea  of  that  entity  which  is  the  mother 
of  all  phenomena.* 

Taking,  then,  the  word  "  flesh  "  to  convey  the  idea  of  man's 
material  propensities,  we  find  very  early  in  the  inspired  canon 
distinct  intimations  that  sin  is  the  result  of  the  resistance  of 
these  material  propensities  to  spiritual  law.  Wlien  men  were 
waxing  more  and  more  sinful  under  the  influence  of  unhallowed 
unions  and  unbridled  passions,  we  read  the  solemn  words  of 
God  Himself :  "  And  the  Lord  said.  My  Spirit  shall  not  always 
strive  with  man,  for  that  he  also  is  fleshP'  Here  the  fixed 
opposition  of  the  flesh — the  material  nature — ^to  the  Spirit,  and 
the  resistance  of  the  flesh  to  the  impulses  of  the  Spirit*,  so 
pathetically  described  as  the  striving  of  this  blessed  Spirit  to 
overcome  the  evil  of  man's  nature,  are  set  forth  in  unmistake- 
able  terms.  It  would  seem  as  though  the  Holy  Spirit,  who 
taught  the  scribe  to  use  these  words,  intended  in  the  very 
opening  of  the  sacred  record  to  show  the  true  nature  of  sin. 

In  the  seventy-eighth  Psalm,  which  reviews  the  dealings  of 
God  with  the  sinning  children  of  Israel,  we  read  that  He,  "  be- 
ing full  of  compassion,  forgave  their  iniquity^  and  destroyed 
them  not,"  "for  He  remembered  that  they  were  but^^^A."' 

And  when  we  come  to  the  New  Testament,  we  find  the 
declarations  of  its  inspired  writers  on  this  subject  perfectly 

*  Such  appears  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  learned  Dr.  lildward  B.  Tyler, 
"Primitive  Culture,"  Vol.  II.,  p.  246. 

*  Genesis  vi.  8.  'Psalm  Ixxviii.  38,  39. 
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distinct.  The  words  of  Chi'ist  Himself,  uttered  in  the  garden 
of  Gethsemane,  are  in  perfect  accord  with  the  words  in  Genesis : 
"  Watch  and  pray  that  ye  enter  not  into  temptation :  the  spirit 
indeed  is  willing,  but  the  Jlesh  is  weak."  ^  Nothing  could  more 
tenderly  indicate  the  weak  point  in  the  human  constitution  than 
these  gentle  words  of  Him  who  "  knew  what  was  in  man." 

In  the  seventh  chapter  of  Romans,  the  Apostle  Paul  teaches 
the  same  truth  with  marvellous  plainness.  The  same  old  con- 
flict of  the  flesh  with  the  Spirit,  which  began  in  Eden  and 
raged  from  the  fall  to  the  deluge,  and  which  is  still  in  progress 
in  every  man  and  woman  who  experiences  any  visitations  of  the 
Spirit,  is  depicted  by  Paul  in  expressive  words :  "  For  when  we 
were  in  the^^^,  the  motions  of  sins  which  were  by  the  law 
did  work  in  our  7nemhers  to  bring  forth  fruit  unto  death."* 
"  For  we  know  that  the  law  is  spiritual^  but  I  am  carnal^  sold 
under  sin."'  And  after  vividly  describing  the  conflict,  and 
showing  the  resistance  made  by  the  material  nature  to  the  work 
of  the  spiritual,  he  adds :  "  For  I  know  that  in  me  (that  is,  in 
my  flesh)  dwelleth  no  good  thing;  for  to  will  is  present  with 
me ;  but  how  to  perform  that  which  is  good  I  find  not."  *  Thus 
he  is  led  to  that  deep  insight,  expressed  in  words  that  have 
found  an  echo  in  thousands  of  renewed  natures :  "  I  find  then 
a  law,  that  when  I  would  do  good,  evil  is  present  with  me. 
For  I  delight  in  the  law  of  God  after  the  inward  man ;  but  I 

'.Matthew  xxvi.  41.  *  Romans  vii.  5. 

•  Oida/i-'^  yap  orr  o  'jnfitK^  7:>-fj/iaTtx(K^  ttrrv^  eyoj  fh  fTapxtxo<^  eifii  TztTzpafis'^o^ 
uTZd  TTyv  aimpTuij.  "I  am  carnal,"  (frapxtxtK^,)  literally,  "made  of  flesh. *^ 
— Romans  vii.  14. 

*  Romans  vii.  18.  The  parenthetic  phrase  here  (TouTeffTtif  ev  ttj  (rapxt 
[too)  is  strong  to  convey  the  idea  that  Paul  did  not  mean  to  assert  that 
in  himself,  as  a  whole,  no  good  dwelt ;  for  his  own  spirit,  with  its  conscience 
and  immortal  aspirations,  still  existed,  and  he  had  moreover  been  born 
again  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  His  meaninju,  therefore,  was  that  his  flesh — 
his  material  nature — constantly  opposed  and  resisted  to  OsAstu^  the  will 
which  the  Good  Spirit  inspired  in  him. 
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see  another  law  i?i  my  taeinbers  warring  against  the  law  of  my 
mind,  and  bringing  me  into  captivity  to  the  law  of.  sin  which 
is  in  my  members.  O  wretched  man  that  I  am!  who  shall 
deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this  death  if  I  thank  God,  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  So  then,  with  the  miiid  I  myself  serve 
the  law  of  God;  but  loith  the  flesh  the  law  of  sin."^ 

In  the  next  chapter  of  this  great  didactic  epistle  Paul  teaches 
the  same  truth  with  ever-increasing  force  and  clearness.  In 
fact,  the  first  thirteen  verses  of  this  chapter  are  a  continued 
repetition  of  this  truth.  The  first  verse  contains  the  doctrine 
of  salvation  through  Christ  in  epitome,  by  declaring,  as  the 
logical  consequence  of  all  the  previous  teachings,  that "  there  is 
therefore  now  no  condemnation  to  them  which  are  in  Christ  Jesus, 
who  walk  not  after  the  fleshy  but  after  the  Spirit."  ^    The  second, 

'  Romans  vii.  21-25.  The  word  /ic/09,  "  member,"  "  part  of  the  body," 
occurs  twenty-eight  times  in  the  New  Testament,  and  in  twenty-six  of 
these  it  means  the  material  frame  in  part  or  in  whole.  In  the  two  in- 
stances where  it  is  used  metaphorically  (1  Cor.  xii.  27,  and  Eph.  v.  30) 
the  figure  is  self-revealing..  The  expression,  verse  23,  r«>  votxw  71^9. 
a!ia()Zia^  riu  o>Tt  e>  ror^  fie/.£<T:  /loo — "  to  the  law  of  sin  which  is  in  my 
members," — is  singular  ;  for  >ofxo<s — the  law — throughout  the  great  body 
of  Scripture,  involves  spiritual  rule,  and  means  generally  the  rules  pre- 
scribed by  God  for  the  government  of  His  creatures.  But  in  this  passage 
it  can  mean  nothing  except  the  principle  of  resistance  to  spiritual  require- 
ment made  by  matter,  which  resistance  is  so  constant  and  regular  as  to 
be  called  *' a  law."  It  is  thus  a  strong  scriptural  confirmation  of  our 
doctrine. 

*  Romans  viii.  1.  The  words  rir^  zara  (TUf/xa  ^£fnr:aTor}fri>  fiXXa  x^-za 
7:>su!ia  are  not  found  in  many  of  the  best  Greek  MSS.  Kuapp  inserts 
them  in  his  text,  but  encloses  them  in  double  brackets,  thus  indicating  his 
opinion :  "  His  ea  notantur,  quae  sine  duhio  spuria  esse  censebam." — Nov. 
Test.  Comment.  Isagog.,  pp.  xxvii.,  xxviii.  Gonybeare  and  Howson  reject 
them  entirely  from  their  version  ;  but  Griesbach  and  Mill,  in  their  critical 
editions,  retain  them.  They  are  rendered  in  the  Vulgate,  which  was 
founded  on  the  old  Itala.  Drs.  Westcott  and  Hort,  in  their  Greek  Testa- 
ment, discard  these  words  in  verse  1,  but  retain  them  (as  do  all  the  critical 
editions,  and  the  textus  receptus,)  in  verse  4,  where  they  have  the  same 
meaning  and  application. 
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third  and  fourth  verses  arc  full  of  rich  revelation,  which  will 
need  onr  attention  again  in  this  chapter.  The  fifth  verse  in- 
troduces the  idea  of  inind  as  affected  by  matter  and  by  pure 
spirit,  which  is  the  Divine  Spirit:  "For  they  that  are  after  the 
flesh  do  mind  the  things  of  the  flesh ;  but  they  that  are  after 
the  Spirit  the  things  of  the  Spirit."  And  then  follow  two 
verses  which  must  receive  our  most  careful  thought:  "For  to 
be  carnally  minded  is  death;  but  to  be  spiritually  minded  is 
life  and  peace ;  because  the  carnal  mind  is  enmity  against  God ; 
for  it  is  not  subject  to  the  law  of  God,  neither  indeed  can  be."^ 
The  faithful  rendering  into  English  of  the  original  words 
will  present  the  following :  "  For  the  spiritual  product  of  the 
flesh  is  death,  but  the  spiritual  product  of  the  spirit  is  life  and 
peace;  because  the  spiritual  product  of  the  flesh  is  enmity  to 
God,  for  it  is  not  subject  to  the  law  of  God,  nor  can  it  so  be.'' 
The  Greek  word  f/>o>r^/i«,  which  we  render  "spiritual  product," 
occurs  nowhere  in  the  New  Testament  except  in  this  chapter, 
and  in  it  only  four  times,  viz. :  twice  in  verse  6,  once  in  verse 
7,  once  in  verse  27.  But  the  verb  ^ /yo>£««,  from  which  it  comes, 
occurs  twenty-nine  times — quite  often  enough  to  enable  us  to 
decide  (without  much  aid  from  classic  Greek)  that  it  means 
spiritual  action  in  its  widest  sense — not  only  "to  think,"  "to 
understand,"  "to  reflect,"  "to  conclude,"  "to  judge,"  "to  be 
of  opinion,"  but  also  "to  feel,"  "to  relish,"  "to  affect,"  "to  be 
animated  or  moved  by,"  "to  regard  with  affection,"  "to  care 
for,"  and  hence  also  "to  wish  for,"  "to  will."^     Therefore  the 

*  To  get  at  the  rich  meaning  of  these  wonderful  verses,  we  must  present 
the  original.  Tit  yap  fPfKt/riiia  tji'^  frapxo^  (hr^aru^^  ro  (h  fPfKt>7^fia  rttu 
7:)/£U/xaTo^  Zon^  xat  £cpr^>7j.  Jcort  to  ^fKr^Tj/ia  rij^  (Tapxttf^  EyOpa  ti^  Heitv. 
Tut  yap  vofxu)  rou  (^sou  orjx  fjZitratTfTsrai  (Ktfls  yap  ouMJLTat.  There  is  no 
"various  reading";  but  the  authorized  English  version  is  strangely  in- 
adequate— almost  misguiding. — Romans  viii.  6,  7. 

*  All  these  meanings  will  be  found  carefully  drawn  from  usage  and 
attached  to  ippuvsm  and  ippw^yui  in  the  New  Testament  by  the  learned 
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noun  <fpo\>rf!ia  doGs  not  mean  "  mind,"  but  the  product  or  i^esult 
of  action  on  spirit  in  its  widest  sensc.^ 

Now,  to  a  mind  trained  to  accurate  thought,  a  question  at 
once  presents  itself  on  this  analysis  of  the  ideas  involved  in 
these  words  of  the  inspired  apostle :  What  can  be  the  significance 
of  the  phrase  "  the  spiritual  product  of  the  flesh  "  ?  How  can 
there  be  any  spiritual  product  from  flesh  ?  Is  not  this  a  philo- 
sophic impossibility,  if  spirit  and  flesh  or  matter  be  different 
entities  ?  And  if  we  admit  that  it  is  possible  that  flesh  may 
have  a  spiritual  product,  then  do  we  not  thereby  convict  the 
apostle  of  teaching  materialisin  f 

But  patient  and  humble  thought  will  solve  the  difficulty. 
f*aul,  by  inspiration,  knew  "more  of  the  deep  nature  of  sin  than 
we  do,  and  he  has  here  opened  it  to  us  by  a  suggestion  so  far- 
reaching  that  we  have  only  to  follow  it  in  order  to  gain  his 
meaning.  It  is  certain  that  matter  cannot  produce  spirit  ex 
niliilo  ;  and  that  spii'it  cannot  produce  matter  ex  nihilo  ;  but  it 
is  equally  certain  that  when  flesh  and  spirit  are  united  so 
intimately  as  to  constitute  one  person,  then  flesh  may  work  on 
spirit  in  that  person  so  potently  that  in  time  the  spirit  may  take 
on  a  habitus  or  disposition  from  the  flesh  which  may  well  -be 
called  "a  spiritual  product  of  the  flesh," — to  ^/>»>ry//.a  ny^  trapxit^, 
as  the  apostle  hath  it ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  spirit,  indwelling 

editors  of  the  Greek  text,  founded  on  Mill  and  Griesb.icli,  London  Edit., 
Samuel  Bagster,  Puhlisher,  p.  279.  A  curious  and  suggestive  commentary 
on  the  different  meanings  that  have  been  assigned  to  (pptr/TitLa  trapzoi 
is  given  in  Article  IX.  of  the  "Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of 
England."  In  the  "Creeds  of  Christendom,"  Vol.  111.,  p.  493,  will  bo 
found  three  forms  of  this  article :  The  Latin,  of  15G3  ;  the  old  English,  of 
1571 ;  and  the  revised  American  form,  of  1801. 

*  Neither  in  the  New  Testament  nor  in  classic  or  secular  Greek  docs 
^pu'^rjfia  ever  mean  "mind,"  or  "soul,"  or  "spirit,"  as  a  monad.  It 
always  conveys  the  idea  of  some  product  or  resultant  of  spirit,  such  as 
"  thought,"  "  reflection,"  "  sentiment,"  "  a  mode  of  thinking,"  "  elevation 
of  thought,"  and  in  a  sinister  sense,  "  haughtiness,"  "  pride,"  "  insolence," 
-ting." 
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and  holy,  may  so  work  on  flesh  in  that  person  that  in  time  the 
"earthly,  sensual,  devilish"  principle  and  residuum  in  that  flesh 
which  reshta  good  may  be  subdued  and  eliminated,  and  that 
body  may  become  a  "  spiritual  body  " ;  *  not,  indeed,  in  the  sense 
that  spirit  can  ever  be  body,  or  body  can  ever  be  spirit,  but  in 
the  higher  sense,  that  the  body  shall  be  so  endowed  and  per- 
meated  by  the  forces  and  graces  of  the  spirit  that  it  shall  be 
not  only  insusceptible  of  death,  as  was  Adam's  body  before  the 
fall,  but  for  ever  delivered  from  liability  to  sin  and  death. 
This  surely  will  be  life  and  peace.  This  will  be  "  the  spiritual 
product  of  the  spirit," — ro  (ppovr^na  ruo  7:>sunaTo<^j  as  the  apostle 
expresses  it. 

Hence  we  learn  the  meaning  of  the  inspired  writer  when  he 
declares  that  this  "spiritual  product  of  the  flesh"  is  enmity  to 
God,  and  cannot  be  subject  or  submissive  to  His  law.  In  the 
moment  when  the  resistance  of  the  flesh  (matter)  to  the  spirit 
(law)  gained  such  ascendancy  in  Eve  that  her  will  consented  to 
take  and  eat  the  forbidden  fruit,  in  that  same  moment  the 
spiritual  product  of  the  flesh — (pptr/r^fii  rr^i  (Taffxo<; — ctommenced 
its  dire  existence  in  man.'  It  was  necassarilv  hostile,  inimical 
to  God,  because  it  broke  His  law;  in  other  words,  it  opposed 
the  human  will  to  the  Divine  will.  And  in  proportion  as  man 
continued  to  practise  sin,  in  like  proportion,  and  with  ever 
growing  ratio,  the  habit fis  or  disposition  of  the  human  spirit 
grew  in  evil  strength,  until  the  (ppir/r^iw  rr/rt-  /t«/)zo?  was  fully 
formed,  and  was  not  only  hostile,  inimical  to  God,  but  was 
enmity  itself — ^/Opa  e^y  6eou.  Evidently  such  habitus  or  dispo^ 
sition  cannot  be  submissive  to  the  law  of  God.     Its  very  nature 

^  Thus  oaly  can  we  understand  something  of  the  same  apostle's  meaning 
in  another  place,  where  he  says  :  "  It  is  sown  a  natural  body,  it  is  raised 
a  spiritual  body.  There  is  a  natural  body,  and  there  is  a  spiritual  body." 
E(TTi  (Tioixa  </'(j^txo>  xai  sffzi  (Twtxa  Tzvsufxartxo:/. — 1  Corinthians  xv.  44. 

•  Compare  Genesis  i.  26;  ii.  17;  iii.  6,  7,  8:  vi.  8,  5,  with  Romans  vii. 
and  viii. 
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is  opposition,  not  subjection,  to  His  law.  And  as  will  in  every 
being,  however  J^ree^  is  normally  exercised  according  to  the  dis- 
position of  that  being,  and  must  be  so  exercised  in  order  to  be 
free  (for  otherwise  such  being  would  not  be  exercising  such 
will  as  he  is  pleased  to  exercise  it,  and  so  not  fi*ee) ;  therefore 
it  follows  that  when  the  habitus  or  disposition  in  which  consists 
the  spiritual  product  of  the  flesh  is  once  established  in  a  person, 
the  will  of  that  person  is  enmity  to  the  will  of  God,  and  cannot 
be  otherwise. 

We  reach,  then,  the  meaning  of  these  deep  utterances  of 
inspiration.  They  mean  that,  in  the  dual  natm'e  of  man,  the 
resistance  of  the  material  elements — the  flesh — to  the  spiritual 
influences,  which  God,  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  striving  to  impart, 
results  in  sin;  that  sin,  repeated  again  and  again,  grows  in 
strength;  that  the  individual  spu'it  of  man  is  more  and  more 
affected  by  this  continued  resistance  which  the  flesh  offers  to 
the  Holy  Spirit;  that  the  habitus  or  disposition  which  is 
naturally  and  necessarily  transmitted  by  generative  descent 
from  parent  to  child  increases  in  evil  power  with  every  actual 
sin — that  is,  with  every  successful  resistance  of  the  flesh  to  the 
Holy  Spirit — until  sucJi  ascendancy  is  gained  over  the  individual 
spirit  by  the  individual  flesh  that  a  result  is  established  which 
is  called  by  inspiration  "the  spiritual  product  of  the  flesh," — 
TO  <pf)o>r,fm  7ry9  (TaprMi^  that  this  is  enmity  to  God,  and  every 
previous  stage  of  it  is  likewise  enmity  to  God,  and  that  it  is 
death.  It  was  this  f//ovry/x«  77,^  fra ftxo^  which  in  Adam  and  Eve 
instantly  cast  their  bodies  down  from  the  platform  of  immor- 
tality and  made  them  susceptible  of  death,  so  that "  dying,  they 
'^^*od."  And  unless  a  remedy  has  been  found  and  been  applied, 
mme  "spiritual  product  of  the  flesh"  will  bring  eternal 
— the  second  death.  Man,  created  for  immortal  life  and 
,  may,  by  his  own  free  will  and  his  own  conduct,  bring 

Jiself  to  endless  death  and  misery. 
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To  this  view  of  the  subject  correspond  all  the  farther  teach- 
ings of  the  Now  Testament.  Thus  we  are  told  that  in  order  to 
our  safety  we  must  ''put  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  make 
not  provision  for  the- flesh,  to  fulfil  the  lusts  thereof;"^  that 
"flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God,  neither 
doth  corruption  inherit  incorruption ;"  *  that  they  are  foolish 
who,  having  begun  in  the  spirit,  suppose  they  can  be  made 
"perfect  by  the  flesh;'"  that  saved  sinners  are  indeed  called 
unto  liberty,  but  need  to  be  solemnly  warned  that  they  shall 
not  use  that  liberty  "  for  an  occasion  to  the  flesh ;"  *  that  if  we 
would  be  saved  we  must  walk  in  the  Spirit,  and  so  "shall  not 
fulfil  the  lust  of  the  flesh."  ^  Then  immediately  follows  that 
inspired  echo  to  the  words  of  God  uttered  more  than  two 
thousand  years  before,  which  revealed  that  earnest  conflict  be- 
tween Spirit  and  matter,  which  has  caused  all  evil :  "  For  the 
flesh  lusteth  against  the  Spirit,  and  the  Spirit  against  the  flesh : 
and  these  are  contrary  the  one  to  the  other;  so  that  ye  cannot 
do  the  things  that  ye  would."" 

Having  declared  this  conflict,  and  comforted  his  believing 
readers  by  the  assurance  that,  if  they  were  led  by  the  Spirit, 
they  were  not  under  the  law — that  is,  not  under  its  condemna- 
tion— the  apostle  proceeds  to  that  inventory  of  the  works  of 
the  flesh  introduced  and  given  in  our  authorized  English  version 

in  the  following  words:  "Now  the  works  of  the  flesh  are 

* 

^  Romans  xiii.  14.  *  1  Curiiithiiins  xv.  50.  '  Galatians  iii.  3. 

*  /i«9  afpofiiiTf'^  zrf  (TaftTLi — an  opportunity  or  means  of  accomplishing  the 
purposes  sought  by  the  flesh. — Galatians  v.  13. 

*  Galatians  v.  16. 

*  Galatians  v.  17.  The  verb  is  sTztOuftst,  which  expresses  earnest  long- 
ing, ardent  desire,  and  sometimes  lawless  desire;  but  the  rendering, 
"  lusteth,"  in  the  received  version  is  not  happy.  The  verb  is  followed  by 
the  preposition  z«rtf,  which  here  expresses  opposition  or  antagonism. 
The  meaning  is,  the  flesh  strongly  desires  those  things  which  the  Spirit 
opposes,  and  the  Spirit  strongly  desires  those  things  which  the  flesh  op- 
poses. 
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muDifeet,  which  are  these:  adultery,  fornication,  um:loaiitiess. 
laaciviousness,  idolatry,  witclicraft,  hatred,  variance,  eiuiilatioHB, 
wrath,  strife,  aedltioiis,  heresies,  envyings,  murders,  drniiken- 
ness,  reveliings,  and  siiuii  lilte :  of  the  which  I  tell  you  before, 
as  I  have  also  told  you  in  time  past,  that  they  wbicli  do  such 
■things  shall  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God."' 

Ab  these  sins,  "and  such  like,"  are  all  declared  by  tWs  in- 
spired writer  to  I>e  "  the  works  of  tJie  ^fienh,  ami  as  the  flesh 
must  of  necessity  mean  the  material  nature  and  propensities  of 
man,  we  might  reasonably  claim  this  passage  as  a  complete  and 
unanswerable  argument  in  favor  of  the  view  lieretofore  so  often 
presented.  But  inasmuch  as  theologians  have  adopted  a  detini- 
tiou  of  "  the  flesh"  (to  bo  hereafter  more  fully  considered)  which 
perverts  the  word  from  its  natural  and  real  meaning,  we  feel 
bound,  by  way  of  anticipation,  to  consider  separately  each  of 
the  classes  of  sins  here  set  forth,  and  to  show  that  each  finds 
its  root  and  origin  in  the  material  nature  and  procUvitieB  derived 
from  Adam  after  his  fall  by  all  his  descendants. 

As  to  the  six  sins  in  this  list  respectively  named — adultery, 
fornication,  micloanneas,  lasciviousuess,  drunkenness,  revellings' 

'  Galiitinns  v.  IH.  20,  21.  Full  as  this  list  "f  sins  seenis  t.i  be,  tUe 
apostle,  by  itilroiin^iiis  it  witli  a-i-^a  iar:  ("  wliiilaiwv^r  they  nre"),  and 
following  it  with  vn  ru  •••tnia  mo  r.in-  ("  nnil  thing*  like  these"),  teustiefl 
us  that  it  is  only  a  general,  not  BpenGe,  inventory.  Inspiration  itutf 
never  undertakes  to  particularize  ail  aias.  Thuir  same  is  legion.  Knapp, 
in  his  Greek  Testameut,  puts  the  word  "  iiiA-/st'i"  in  brackets,  and  the 
authursof  the  "  Revised  Version"  118811  reject  this  word  as  unauthorised, 
and  hence  omit  the  word  "adultery"  in  their  rendering.  They  ars 
probably  right  on  the  "  prepnnd  era  ting  evidence ;"  and  as  "  adultery"  is 
a  more  hi^inoiis  crime  than  "  fornication."  Paul  may  hnvo  omitted  it  be- 
cause all  civiliEed  nations  condemned  it  as  ii  crime,  while  fornication  waa 
hardly  regarded  as  oriraiual  by  people  untaught  by  Christianity, 

'  The  word  xai-tiii.  here  rendered  "  revellings,"  represents,  in  its  primary 

meaning,  those  processions  und  festive  gatheringo  of  men  and  women 

■-  ■  ■  ■    ---re  observed  generally  in  honor  of  Bacchus  or  Venus,  nnd  which 

bly  atlouded  by  music,  songa  and  gumes,  and   often   by  in- 
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— we  suppose  very  few  words  will  suffice  to  show  that  they  all 
come  from  a  material  origin,  and  could  never  have  existed  had 
man  been  only  pure  spirit.  But  it  is  very  important  that  we 
shall  have  a  clear  understanding  of  the  element  which  consti- 
tutes these  acts  real  sins.  We  shall  find  it  to  be  the  same 
element  which  enters  into  all  evil — o.  violation  of  laic^  either  by 
transgression,  going  over,  or  going  beyond,  or  falling  below  the 
regulative  principle  intended  by  Divine  wisdom  and  benevolence 
for  the  government  of  the  dual  creature. 

Man — ^male  and  female — was  endowed  with  the  instincts  and* 
adaptations  proper  for  reproduction,  and  in  a  state  of  innocence, 
was  commanded  to  "  be  fruitful,  and  multiply,  and  replenish 
the  earth,  and  subdue  it."  *  It  is  absolutely  certain,  therefore, 
that  the  power  of  reproduction  was  intended  to  be  exercised . 
But  it  was  to  be  exercised  according  to  laWj  and  that  law  was 
the  union  of  one  man  and  woman  as  husband  and  wife  for  the 
purpose  of  procreating  offspring  like  themselves.*  Any  de- 
parture from  that  law,  whether  ])y  transgression,  or  abuse,  or 
excess,  or  defect,  is  sin ;  and  among  all  the  forms  of  sin  that 
have  afflicted  humanity,  none  has  been  more  common  and  more 
fatal  in  results  than  this.  It  is  sin  flowing  directly  from  tlic 
unruled  impulses  of  the  material  nature.  The  law  which  is 
applicable  and  which  ought  to  govern  and  direct  those  impulses 
is  indeed  (like  all  other  regulative  principles  imposed  on  moral 
creatures)  apprehended  and  understood  only  by  the  spirit  of 
the  dual  being,  but  how  constantly. and  universally  this  law  is 
violated  the  conscience  of  all  of  Adam's  race  will  answer. 

The  law  of  temperance^  which  is  violated  by  drunkenness, 
gluttotiy,  revellings,  "  and  such  like,"  authorizes  the  temperate 

toxication  and  licentiousness.  Hence  the  word,  in  the  d-^ys  of  Paul,  had 
come  to  mean  any  lascivious  revels,  feastings  and  dancings. 

*  Genesis  i.  28. 

*  Genesis  ii.  18-25;  Mark  x.  2-9;  1  Corinthians  vi.  IG  ;  Ephesians  v. 
22-38;  Hebrews  xiii.  4. 
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nse  of  all  material  good.  When  that  line  is  passed,  the  law  is 
broken  and  its  penalty  is  sure  to  follow.  But  while  the  principle 
is  thus  clear,  its  application  is  often  difficult.  What  temperance 
is  involves  a  question  concerning  which  we  can  only  quote  the 
legal  maxim,  and  say  ^Uex  ?ion  exacte  definite  sed  a?*bUrio  boni 
virl  permittiL''^  ^  Whenever  indulgence  in  material  good  tends 
against  the  end  for  which  the  moral  creature  was  made,  then 
such  indulgence  is  intemperate  and  unlawful.  It  may  not  be 
a  sin  to  partake  temperately  of  alcoholic  spirit,  or  wine,  or 
tobacco,  or  opium,  or  the  seed  of  the  Indian  hemp,  or  any  other 
material  essence  whereby  tlie  animal  spirits  may  he  temporarily 
elevated  above  their  normal  condition.^  But  if  reason  be  de- 
throned, or  even  shaken  in  her  poise,  or  if  lawless  desire  be 
stimulated,  or  lawful  desire  be  directed  to  wrong  ends  or  by 
wrong  means,  or  if  the  eater,  or  drinker,  or  partaker  lose  his 
attractiveness  to  another,  or  his  proper  influence  with  another, 
or  offend,  or  cause  another  to  offend,  or  lead  another  into 
temptation,  then  the  law  is  broken,  the  end  of  the  being  is 
swerved  from,  and  such  swerving,  if  persisted  in,  will  lead  to 
perdition.' 

Thus  we  perceive  that  matter  is  not  evil,  nor  is  the  material 
constitution  of  man  in  itself  sinful.  But  whenever  that  con- 
stitution successfully  resists  spiritual  law,  or  successfully  inclines 
to  a  transgression,  or  abuse,  or  evasion  of  spiritual  law,  then 

^  Blackstonc'a  Commcntarios,  Edit.  1830,  Vol.  I.,  p.  42.  The  quotation 
is  from  Grotius. 

*  Deuteronomy  xiv.  23-27;  Judges  ix.  13;  xix.  10;  2  Samuel  vi.  19; 
1  Chronicles  xvi.  3;  2  Samuel  xvi.  2;  Psalms  Ixxviii.  05;  civ.  16; 
Proverbs  xxxi.  0;  John  ii.  3-10;  1  Timothy  v.  23. 

*  Genesis  ix.  20-25;  Numbers  vi.  3-10;  Deuteronomy  xxxii.  33;  1 
Samuel  xxv.  34-37;  Psalm  Ixxv.  8;  Proverbs  xx.  1;  xxiii.  29,  30,  81; 
Isaiah  v.  11;  xxviii.  7;  Joel  i.  5;  Ilabukkuk  ii.  5;  Ephcsians  v.  18; 
\  Timothy  iii.  3,  8;    Titus  i.  7;  ii.  3;    Revelation  xvi.  19;    xvii.  2;   1 

Jorinthians  viii.  13. 
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.•sin  emerges,  as  it  were,  from  the  innermost  depths  of  the  dual 
nature. 

The  next  sin  to  be  noticed  is  "idolatry,"  etdutXtdarpsta — the 
worship  of  a  visible  idol,  or  image,  or  object  of  any  kind.  This 
is  a  sin  that  has  been  very  common  in  all  ages  of  the  world. 
In  a  pre\dous  chapter  of  this  w^ork  we  have  seen  that  men  have 
not  been  so  stupid  as  really  to  worship  stocks,  or  stones',  or 
bulls,  or  leeks,  or  onions.  It  is  the  invisible  spirit  supposed  to 
dwell  in  and  inform  the  vfsible  object  which  is  the  real  object 
of  woi-ship.^  But  this  powerful  tendency  of  the  fallen  nature 
of  man  is  not,  therefore,  the  less  to  be  deplored.  All  experience 
has  shown  that  when  idolatry  becomes  the  prevalent  sin  of  a 
people  they  speedily  throw  off  all  the  restraints  which  the 
remains  of  natural  light  and  conscience  and  the  remonstrances 
of  the  Divine  Spirit  would  impose,  and  become  given  up  to 
brutal  wickedness.*  And  it  is  certain  that  idolatry  arises  from 
the  material  nature  of  man.  Having  by  sin  lost  the  image  and 
likeness  of  the  God-man,  the  benighted  material  organism  seeks 
to  erect  a  deity  for  itself  in  sun,  or  moon,  or  star,  or  graceful 
forms,  or  hideous  imitations  of  monsters  wrought  by  the 
-cunning  workman,  or  in  the  bodies  of  living  men,  or  "  birds, 
and  four-footed  beasts,  and  creeping  things."'  Were  man 
pure  spirit  idolatry  would  be  impossible. 

^  This  is  abundantly  illustrated  in  those  chapters  of  Dr.  Edward  B. 
Tylor  on  "Animism,"  which  deal  with  idolatry,  ancient  and  modern. — 
**  Primitive  Culture,"  Vol.  I.,  pp.  157,  463;  Vol.  II.,  pp.  108,  170,  171, 
172,  406. 

*  It  is  only  by  bearing  this  fact  in  mind  that  we  can  understand  the 
•commands  of  God  to  the  Hebrews  utterly  to  exterminate  the  idolatrous 
nations  who  dwelt  in  Canaan  ;  and  also  the  cumbrous  ceremonies  and  ritual 
imposed  on  the  Jews,  by  which  it  was  rendered  impossible  for  them 
■(except  by  total  apostasy  as  a  people)  to  commingle  with  idolaters.  To 
this  the  world  is  indebted  for  the  preservation  of  the  '*  light  of  the  world." 
Dr.  John  Young,  of  Edinburgh,  has  written  well  on  this  subject. 

^  Romans  i.  22,  23.     The  account  of  the  horrible  moral  pollution  given 
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The  next  sin  is  called  in  our  English  version  "witchcraft;" 
but  this  is  not  a  faithful  rendering.  It  came  from  the  scholars 
of  tlie  age  of  King  James,  when  witchcraft  was  believed  in, 
witch-hunting  was  a  trade,  and  supposed  witches  were  burned 
or  drowned.  The  Greek  word  is  (paftfuixsta^  the  primary  mean- 
ing of  which  is  simply  our  modem  "pharmacy," — the  art  of 
compounding  and  administering  drugs  and  medicines.  But  in 
the  age  of  Paul  this  business  had  been  to  a  large  extent 
monopolized  by  artful  and  unscrupulous  persons,  generally 
women,  who  tilled  the  role  of  the  enchantress,  the  venefica^  the 
saga^  mixed  love  philtres  and  malignant  poisons,  and  were  the 
worthy  predecessors  of  the  Italian  and  French  female  poisoners 
of  the  age  of  Lucretia  Borgia.  It  would  be  hard  to  conceive 
of  a  more  diabolic  typo  of  sin  than  this.^  It  came,  of  course, 
from  material  propensities,  which  are  ever  seeking  to  discover 
and  use  the  occult  powers  supposed  to  be  hidden  in  field  and 
forest,  mineral  and  vegetable,  living  and  dead  matter  through- 
out the  world. 

Next  we  notice  "  hatred,"  eyOpfitf  literally  enmities ;  "  variance," 
e//er9,  contentions,  altercations,  and  sometimes  contentious  dis- 
positions; "^vrath,"  Ouiun^  violent  passions  and  emotions, 
generally  of  anger;  "strife,"  e/nO-ta,  from  s/n^,  and  hardly  dis- 
tinguishable in  meaning;  all  of  which,  although  they  flow  from 
dispositions  and  passions  of  man's  spirit,  are  yet  the  outcome 
of  the  material  nature.  For  had  it  not  been  for  the  distinctions 
and  limitations* arising  from  material  creations,  it  is  impossible 
to  understand  how  any  ground  of  anger  or  contention  could 
exist.     Pure  spirit  never  could  find  cause  for  strife.     It  is  only 

in  this  chapter  is  but  a  reproduction  of  the  picture  presented  by  every 
thoroughly  idolatrous  people. 

*  The  "  Iievised  Version,"  1881,  renders  the  word  "sorcery."  Their 
entire  list  is  as  follows:  '*  Fornication,  uncleanness,  lasciviousness,  idolatry, 
sorcery,  enmities,  strife,  jealousies,  wraths,  factions,  divisions  (or  parties) ^ 
heresies,  envyings,  drunkenness,  revellings." 
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when  it  is  individuated  by  being  the  life-power  in  different 
bodies  that  a  sense  of  superiority  or  of  inferiority  could  arise, 
to  be  soon  followed  by  wrath,  strife,  insatiable  ambition — 

do  fun. 

We  have  purposely  reserved  for  some  special  remarks  the 
word  rendered  "emulations."  It  is  in  the  Greek  ^Tfhn.  The 
word  ^r^ko^  means  simply  "  zeal."  It  occurs  seventeen  times  in 
the  New  Testament,  and  in  eight  of  these  instances  it  expresses 
a  virtue  beyond  question ;  in  one  instance  a  holy  zeal  felt  by 
Christ  Himself;  in  another,  a  blessed  fruit  of  true  repentance, 
hanging  in  a  rich  cluster  of  such  fruits.^  In  other  cases,  how- 
ever, it  expresses  most  vehement  and  ugly  vice — the  vice  of 
fanatical  and  cruel  zeal.*  In  one  case  it  must  be  held  as  used 
in  a  high  and  righteous  sense,  being  used  liguratively  for  the 
fire  of  infinite  zeal  and  justice  against  persistent  sin.' 

Thus  we  find  in  inspired  language  that  the  same  word,  with- 
out aflSx,  or  suffix,  or  epitliet,  expresses  in  some  cases  virtue^  in 
other  cases  sin.  We  could  not  have  a  stronger  ilhistration  of 
the  truth  that  moral  eWl  consists  not  in  the  spiritual  act  or  the 
material  act,  considered  in  itself,  but  simply  in  the  successful 
resistance  made  by  the  material  propensities  to  spiritual  law. 
The  very  same  material  act  is  good  or  evil  according  to  its  con- 
formity or  nonconformity  to  the  regulative  principle  devised  by 
Divine  wisdom  as  the  rule  of  the  creature's  action. 

The  next  class  of  sins  requiring  our  notice  is  that  expressed 
by  the  word  "seditions,"  (iiyotTTatriaty  literally  division  into  two 
parts  or  two  factions.  The  word  conveys  the  secondary  idea 
of  doubt,  or  irresolution,  or  dissension.  How  impossible  this 
sin  would  be  without  material  conditions  requires  no  argument. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  sins  named  "  murders,"  ^<;voj,  assassina- 
tions. 

'  John  ii.  17;  2  Corinthians  vii.  11.  * 

•  Acts  V.  17;  xiii.  46;  Philippians  iii.  6.  '  Hebrews  x.  27. 


Then  comes  the  class  designated  as  "heresies,"  atftnui — a 
word  which  the  history  of  Chriatetidom  would  justify  ua  io 
regarding  as  rather  the  occasion  and  cause  of  horrible  s'm  in 
people  callmg  themselves  Christians  thau  as  indicating  sin  in 
the  people  called  "  heretit'.s."  Yet  when  we  iiiid  the  word 
■"heresies"  in  the  very  bad  company  of  sins  set  forth  in  tliis 
passage,  and  when  we  find  another  inspired  apostle  speaking  of 
the  false  prophets  who  were  among  the  ancient  people  of  God, 
and  predicting  the  adrent,  in  lilce  manner,  of  false  teachei-s  in 
the  Christian  Church,  who  should  privily  bring  in  ''heresies  of 
destmction," '  even  denying  the  Lord  that  bought  them,  and 
bring  upon  themselves  swift  destruction,  we  are  compelled  to 
admit  that  there  may  be  sins  which  properly  fall  under  the 
name  of  "  heresies,"  and  that  the  litany  of  the  Anglican  Church 
may  righteously  pray  that  her  worshippers  shall  he  delivered 
"from  all  false  doctrine,  heresy  and  schism." 

Nevertheless,  we  must  take  careful  notice  that  t!ie  Greek 
word  aifnaii,  in  its  primary  sense,  means  merely  the  "  act  of 
taking  away,"  or  "taking  one'  thing  rather  than  another,"  and 
hence  "a  preference,"  "choice,"  or  "election,"  And  in  its 
secondary  senso  it  moans  a  sect,  or  school,  or  party,  or  select  or 
chosen  body,  holding  certain  opinions,  rather  than  the  opinions 
themselves.*  And  it  is  certain  that  the  followers  of  Christ, 
and  especially  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  were  tliemselvea 
honored  by  the  application  of  this  same  word  to  them  in 
apostolic  ages.  While,  therefore,  we  easily  trace  the  sin  of 
"heresy"  to  those  material  distinctions  and  conditions  without 
which  it  would  be  impossible  to  teach  that  the  ^on  of  God  is  a 
creature,  or  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  a  "breath"  (::i.i..;ia),  or  a 
mere  influence,  or  that  man  is  bom  without  original  sin,  or 

'  A:pinni  aTTiaXitai — heresies  of  deetnictioD.  Tbotnstnoua  is  thcsutnt 
afterwnT'ls  translsted  from  the  same  verse  "  destruclion." — 2  PcWr  ii.  1. 
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that  regenerate  persons  are  relieved  from  the  moral  law  as  a 
rule  of  life,  or  that  eternal  penalty  will  not  rest  on  the  finally 
impenitent;  yet  we  can  also  see  that  "heresy,"  whenever  it  is 
a  sin,  must  consist,  as  all  other  sins  do,  in  a  wilful  trangression 
of  spiritual  law.  Therefore  no  humble  and  honest  inquii*eF 
after  truth  can  ever  be  guilty  of  this  sin  in  the  sight  of  God* 
Mistakes  of  judgment  may  be  perfectly  innocent.  God  does 
not  impute  as  sin  to  man  any  act  consisting  wholly  in  an  error 

■ 

of  judgment.  "He  knoweth  our  frame:  He  remembereth  that 
we  are  dust."  *  Heresy,  therefore,  as  a  sin,  can  consist  in  notliing 
less  than  a  transgression  of  God's  moral  law,  assented  to  by  the 
will  of  the  heretic,  and  known  at  the  time  to  be  such  trans- 
gression. Any  one  or  all  the  commands  of  the  decalogue,  may 
be  the  subject  of  transgression  in  real  heresy.  But  the  apostle 
Paul  had  no  license  and  no  intention  to  add  to  the  moral  law 
when  he  placed  "heresies"  in  his  catalogue  of  sim — "manifest 
works  of  the  flesh."  As  all  the  other  acts  named  can  be  shown 
to  come  under  the  condemnation  of  the  moral  law,  so  what  is 
imputed  as  "heresy"  must  be  shown  to  come  under  like  con- 
demnation.    Otherwise  it  is  imputed  falsely;  it  is  not  sin. 

These  scriptural  and  common  sense  principles  as  to  "  heresy" 
do  by  no  means  forbid  that  any  church  or  religious  organization 
shall  require  its  ministers  or  public  teaclers  to  adopt  in  good 
faith  its  creed,  to  conform  their  public  ministrations  to  that 
creed,  and  to  cease  to  exercise  such  public  ministrations;  in 
other  words,  to  cease  to  be  ministers  or  public  teachers  in  that 
church  or  religious  organization  when  they  can  no  longer 
sincerely  ado^t  its  system  of  belief.  How  far  the  rejection  of 
special  and  isolated  statements  in  the  series  of  propositions  con- 
stituting a  creed  is  to  be  held  as  a  repudiation  of  the  system 
itself,  is  a  question  that  can  be  properly  decided  only  by  the 
church  or  religious  organization  according  to  its  constitutional 

*  Psalm  ciii.  14. 
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methods  and  according  to  the  principles  of  the  Word  of  God. 
But  from  all  this,  it  liv  no  means  follows  that  the  minister  or 
public  teacher  thus  admonished  or  disphiced  has  been  goilty  of 
tlie  *<w  ff  hereanj.  He  may  have  been  perfectly  honest,  carefnl 
and  cunscientious  in  adopting  liis  opinions.  If  so,  he  has 
comroitte^i  no  >in  whatever,  no  matter  how  grave  may  be  the 
mistakes  or  errors  of  judgment  into  which  he  has  fallen ;  or  he 
may  have  properly  reached  his  new  opinions.  They  may  be 
well  founded  in  reas«jn  and  revelation ;  they  may  be  supported 
by  sound  scriptural  interpretation  and  sciendfie  truth.  To  hold 
anything  less  than  tliis  is  to  hold  that  each  human  creed  is 
infallilJe — as  infalliblv  true  as  the  Word  of  God !  Therefore 
all  that,  in  the  supposed  case,  the  church  or  religious  organiza- 
tion can  do  is  to  suspend  or  displace  from  religions  teaching 
or  functions  within  its  oicn  Jurisdiction  the  minister  or  teacher 
who  has  ceased  to  approve  and  inculcate  its  system  of  fiiith. 

Hence  all  church  censures  against  persons  chained  with 
"  heresv"  are  in  the  siirht  of  God  null  and  void,  unless  the  act 
s^  charged  has  l>een  done  \i'ith  the  motives  and  environment 
which  properly  bring  it  under  the  condemnation  of  one  or  more 
of  the  ten  commandments.  All  attempts  to  censure  acts  imputed 
as  heref?y,  on  any  principle  other  than  this,  are  in  their  nature 
persecutions,  usurpations  and  impious  cruelties. 

Probably  the  greater  part  of  those  who  shall  \>e  coniined  in 
the  eternal  prison-house  will  be  those  who  in  this  world  have 
been  guilty  of  religious  persecution. 

From  this  apparent,  but  not  impertinent,  digression,  we 
return  to  notice  the  last  class  of  sins  named  by  the  apostle,  viz. : 
**  en vyings,  ■ '  cfhr^n:.  Tlie  translation  expresses  the  idea  of  the 
Greek  word  with  sufficient  accuracy.  And  like  the  sin  oi  pride^ 
which  was  the  cause  of  Satan's  fall,  we  have  no  difficultv  in 
tracing  these  enx-yings  to  their  root  in  the  material  nature. 
Envy  is  the  corroding  disquietude — sometimes  torment — ^felt 
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\>y  one  moral  creature  in  view  of  the  superiority,  real  or  sup- 
posed, enjoyed  by  another.  This  sin  could  never  have  existed 
but  for  those  material  distinctions  arising  out  of  individual 
<jreations  and  endowments. 

Thus  we  have  reviewed  all  the  sins  in  this  formidable  cata- 
logue, and  discover  in  each  one  the  same  birtli-mark.  All  are 
"  the  works  of  the  flesh."  All  betray  their  origin  in  the  resist- 
ance of  thejie^'i/i  to  the  law — of  matter  to  Spirit. 

We  have  now  only  to  consider  and  refute  two  objections  that 
may  be  urged  against  this  view. 

One  arises  from  the  fact  already  alluded  to,  viz. :  that,  from 
an  early  period  in  church  liistory,  it  has  been  common  among 
theologians  to  explain  this  word  "flesh,"  so  often  used  in 
Scripture,  and  especially  in  the  New  Testament,  as  really  mean- 
ing the  spiritual  clement  in  man's  nature,  corrupted  by  original 
sin,  and  farther  degraded  and  brutalized  by  a  long  course  of 
sinful  habit  and  indulgence.  To  this  we  need  make  no  reply, 
except  the  same  urged  in  answering  similar  distortions  of 
scriptural  language.  Flesh  is  flesh,  spirit  is  spirit ;  body  is  body, 
mind  is  mind.  If  flesh  means  spirit,  then  body  may  mean 
mind,  good  may  mean  evil,  life  may  mean  death,  heaven  may 
mean  hell,  God  may  mean  Satan.  Those  who  attempt  thus  to 
explain  the  meaning  of  the  plain  word  "flesh,"  invite  us  to 
adopt  principles  of  interpretation  which  would  reduce  the 
inspired  word  to  a  nullity,  or  something  worse.  It  would  lose 
its  true  significance  as  a  book  of  heavenly  instructions,  intended 
to  teach  man  the  way  of  life,  and  would  become  a  mere  mass 
of  crude  and  unmeaning  forms  of  words,  from  which  each  man 
would  be  at  liberty  to  draw  out,  7Wi  the  meariwg  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  J  but  such  meaning  as  his  own  depraved  wishes  and 
purposes  should  suggest.  We  cannot  so  degrade  the  sacred 
words  of  Scripture. 

The  other  objection  is  that  the  inspired  volume  itself  teaches 
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US  that  sin  finds  its  root  and  origin  in  the  spiritnal  nature  of 
man,  and  not  in  his  material  propensities.     To  prove  this  we 
are  referred  to  such  passages  as  the  following :  "  O  ye  sons  of 
men!    in  heart  ye  work  wickedness."^     "The  hypocrites  in 
heart  heap  up  wrath." ^     "They  search   out  iniquities:    they 
accomplish  a  diligent  search:    both  the  inward  thoughts  of 
every  one  of  them  and  the  heart  is  deep."  *     "A  f rowan!  heart 
shall  depart  from  me;    I  will  not  know  a  wicked  person."** 
^' An  heart  that  deviseth  ^\dcked  imaginations."'     '^ The  heart 
of  the  wicked  is  little  worth."  *     "  Foolishness  is  bound  in  the 
lieart  of  a  child."  ^     "  The  heart  of  the  sons  of  men  is  fully  set 
in  them  to  do  evil."**     "And  God  saw  that  the  wickedness  of 
man  was  gi*eat  in  the  earth,  and  that  every  imagination  of  the 
thoughts  ofhh  heart  was  only  evil  continually."'     "  The  heart 
is  deceitful  above  all  things,  and  desperately  wicked:  who  can 
know  it?"^**     And  the  words  of  Christ  Himself:  "But  those 
things  which  proceed  out  of  the  mouth  come  forth  from  the 
heart;  and  they  defile  the  man.     For  out  of  ilie  heart  proceed 
evil   thoughts,  murders,  adulteries,  fornications,   thefts,  false 
witness,  blasphemies ;  these  are  the  things  which  defile  a  man  ; 
but  to  eat  with  unwashen  hands  defileth  not  a  man."  "     We  are 
referred  also  to  passages  of  Scripture  which  seem  to  impute  the 
origin  of  evil  to  the  mind  or  soul^  such  as:  "The  sacrifice  of 

^  Proverbs  Iviii.  1,  2.  *  J(»b  xxxvi.  13.  '  Psalm  Ixiv.  6. 

*  Psalm  ci.  4.  The  true  meaning  is  farther  shown  by  verse  5:  "  Hinv 
that  hath  an  high  look  and  a  proud  heart  will  not  I  suffer." 

'  Proverbs  vi.  18.  ^  Proverbs  x.  20.  '  Proverbs  xxii.  15. 

®  Ecclesiastes  viii.  11,  and  ix.  3.  "  Yea,  also  the  heart  of  the  sons  of 
men  is  full  of  evil." 

®  Genesis  vi.  5.  '"  Jeremiah  xvii.  9. 

**  Matthew  xv.  18, 19,  20.  The  catalogue  of  sins  is  even  more  complete 
in  Mark  vii.  21-23:  "For  from  within,  out  of  the  heart  of  men,  proceed 
evil  thoughts,  adulteries,  fornications,  murders,  thefts,  covetousness, 
wickedness,  deceit,  lasciviousness,  an  evil  eye,  blasphemy,  pride,  foolish- 
ness: all  these  evil  things  come  from  within,  and  defile  the  man.*' 
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the  wicked  is  abomination :  how  much  more  w^hen  he  bringcth 
it  with  a  wicked  mind  ?  "  ^  "  Bnt  when  his  heart  was  lifted  up, 
and  his  mind  hardened  in  pride,  he  was  deposed  from  his  kinply 
throne,  and  they  took  his  glory  from  him."^  "God  gave  th4.iii 
up  to  a  reprobate  mindP  *  "  Among  whom  also  we  all  had  our 
conversation  in  times  past  in  the  lusts  of  our  flesh,  fulfllling  the 
desires  of  the  flesh  and  of  the  mind:  and  were  by  nature  the 
children  of  WTath,  even  as  others."  *  '"  Unto  them  that  are  de- 
fil^id  and  unbelieving  is  nothing  pure,  but  even  their  mind  and 
conscience  is  defiled."  ^  "  And  you  that  were  sometime  alienated 
and  enemies  in  your  mind  by  wicked  works,  yet  now  hath  He 
reconciled."*  "But  if  our  gospel  be  hid,  it  is  hid  to  them  that 
are  lost:  in  whom  the  god  of  this  world  hath  hlinded  the  minds 
of  them  which  believe  not."'  "Perverse  dispntings  of  men  of 
corrupt  ?ni?idsJ*^^  "  The  soid  that  sinneth,  it  shall  die."*  "If 
a  soul  shall  sin  through  ignorance  against  any  of  the  command- ' 
ments  of  the  Lord."  *"  "  If  a  soul  sin  and  hear  the  voice  of 
swearing."  "  If  a  soul  swear,  profiouncing  with  his  lips,  to  do 
e\dl."  "  If  a  soul  sin  and  connnit  a  trespass,  and  lie  unto  his 
neighbor."  "If  your  soul  abhor  My  judgments."  "They  shall 
accept  of  the  punishment  of  their  iniquity ;  because,  even  be- 
cause they  despised  My  judgments,  and  because  tlieir  soul 
abhorred  My  statutes."  *^ 

Now,  in  relation  tp  the  scriptures  which  declare  that  sin 
proceeds  from  the  hea7't  of  man,  and  that  tliis  heart  is  deceitful 
and  desperately  wicked,  we  insist  that  they  confirm  rather  than 
weaken  the  testimony  of  the  numerous  scriptures  already  quoted 

»  Proverbs  xxi.  27.  «  Daniel  v.  20.  *  Koniaiis  i.  28. 

*  Ephesijuis  ii.  8.  *  Titus  i.  16.  ^  Culossians  i.  21. 
'  2  Corinthians  iv.  4. 

**  1  Timothy  vi.  5  ;  2  Timothy  iii.  8.  *'  Men  of  rorrnpt  mincU  rcprol)ate 
concerning  the  faith." 

*  Kzekiel  xviii.  4,  20.  ^"  Leviticus  iv.  2. 
^'  Leviticus  v.  1  ;  vi.  2;  xxvi.  15,  48. 
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which  describe  sin  as  "  the  work  of  the  flesh."  For  the  heart 
is  not  a  part  of  man's  spiritual  nature,  but  a  part  of  his  material 
constitution,  and  a  part  so  strongly  representative  of  his  affec- 
tions, passions,  propensities  and  proclivities  that  even  when 
used  not  literally,  but  figuratively,  it  means  the  concentrated 
essence  of  the  material  being.  So  that  when  used  in  an  evil 
sense  it  is  but  another  form  of  that  same  depraved  habitus  or 
disposition  which  is  the  <ppoyr^fm  (rapxoi — the  "  spiritual  product 
of  the  flesh."  * 

,  And  as  to  the  word  "  mind,"  the  expression  used  in  Proverbs 
means  merely  that  the  wicked  brings  his  sacrifice  with  an  evil 
"purpose,  intent  or  motive,"  and  therefore  it  is  sin.  The  ex- 
pression in  Daniel  has  no  more  spiritual  meaning  than  the 
^*  heart  lifted  up"  conveys.  The  declarations  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment concerning  the  "  reprobate  mind,"  the  corrupt "  desires  of 
the  mind,"  the  "mind  and  conscience  defiled,"  the  "enemies  in 
mind  "  by  wicked  works,  "  the  mind  blinded  by  the  god  of  this 
world,"  the  "  corrupt  minds^"  are  perfectly  consistent  \dth  the 
view  already  given  as  to  the  (fimvr^'ia  fTapxo^:  For  we  have  seen 
that  (pptr^r^fia  embraces  the  widest  possible  definition  of  spiritual 
resultant,  whether  of  the  understanding,  or  the  affections,  or 
the  will.  And  that  the  evil  habitus  coming  from  the  successful 
resistance  of  the  material  propensities  to  the  Holy  Spirit  will 
corrupt  and  defile  the  vr/y^-,  "  mind,"  in  its  widest  sense,  is  a  truth 
taught  alike  by  revelation  and  experience. 

^  The  Hebrew  wor«l  leb,  equivjileut  to  lebab,  "  heart,"  which  is  used  in 
the  expressive  verse  from  Jeremiah,  is  the  same  word  used  to  express  the 
bodily  organ  on  which  life  depends.  Its  primary  meaning  is  8omethin<; 
hollow  and  filled  with  blood. — Gesenius,  Lex.,  p.  617.  So  the  Greek  word 
xapoia^  used  by  Christ  to  express  the  impure  fountain  of  sin  within  de- 
praved man,  is  the  same  word  used  by  Homer  to  express  the  material 
organ  whence  the  blood  flows,  where  pulsation  is  felt,  and  which  is  the 
motive  power  of  physical  life.—**  Iliad."  10th,  p.  94  ;  13th,  pp.  282,  442. 
Other  languages  exhibit  the  same  literal  and  figurative  meanings,  but  the 
literal  must  always  be  taken  as  the  real  and  true. 
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The  same  cxplanatiou  applies  to  the  ascription  of  sin  to  the 
soul  of  man.  In  fact,  the  word  "  soiil "  is  used  in  the  Scriptures 
in  several  senses — from  that  which  includes  the  whole  individual 
person,  body  and  soul,  to  the  simplest  animal  appetites.  Thus 
we  are  informed  that  Abram  took  Sarai  and  Lot  and  their  sub- 
stance, and  "  the  souls  they  had  gotten  in  Ilaran,"  ahd  they 
went  forth  to  go  into  the  land  of  Canaan.  And  when  Abram 
returned  from  his  successful  attack  on  the  king  who  had  de- 
spoiled Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  the  king  of  Sodom  said  to  liim : 
"Give  me  iX\o  persons  (in  the  Hebrew,  souls),  and  take  the 
goods  to  thyself."  And  the  souls  (persons)  which  came  with 
Jacob  into  Egypt  were  threescore  and  ten.  And  when  the  sons 
of  Keuben  and  the  Gadites,  and  half  the  tribe  of  Manasseb, 
overcame  the  Hagarites  in  war,  we  are  told  "  they  took  their 
cattle;  of  their  camels  fifty  thousand,  of  sheep  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand,  and  of  asses  two  thousand,  and  of  souls  of 
men  a  hundred  thousand.''*  We  read  also  that ''the  liberal 
soul  shall  be  made  fat," — a  process  more 'appropriate  to  body 
than  spirit;  that  "an  idle  soul  shall  suffer  hunger;"  that  "the 
full  soul  loatheth  a  honey-comb,  but  to  the  hungry  soul  every 
bitter  thing  is  sweet;"  that  when  man  is  suffering  pain  "his 
life  abhorreth  bread  and /< 25  ^o/^/ dainty  meat;"  that  Joseph's 
"feet  were  hurt  with  fetters,  and  his  soul  came  into  iron."* 
Certainly,  therefore,  the  ascription  of  sin  to  the  soul  in  the 
Scriptures  proves  nothing  adverse  to  the  doctrine  of  Paul  in 
Komans  and  Galatians. 

Having  thus  shown  from  the  inspired  Word  that  the  inner- 
most principle  and  essential  nature  of  sin  consists  in  successful 
resistance  of  the  material  element  in  man  to  the  dominion  of 

*  Genesis  xii.  5;  xiv.  21  ;  xlvi.  2G  ;  1  Chronicles  v.  21. 

•Proverbs  xi.  25;  xix.  15;  xxvii.  7;  Job  xxxiii.  20;  Psalm  ct.  18. 
The  Hebrew  of  the  last  citation  requires  the  rendering  given  in  the  text, 
which  does  not  appear  in  our  English  Bible. 
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Bpirit,  we  are  now  to  consider  another  attitude  of  sin  which 
brings  it  into  antagonism  to  God  as  the  righteous  Law-giver  of 
the  universe. 

It  has  always  been  held  to  be  an  infallible  evidence  of  weak- 
ness and  impending  disruption  in  a  human  government  that  it 
suffers  its  laws  to  be  broken  with  impunity.  A  good  govern- 
ment among  men  is  one  that  enacts  good  laws  and  justly  enforces 
them.  Even  the  wicked  and  abandoned  on  earth  learn  to  look 
with  contempt  on  the  government  which  is  too  feeble  or  too 
corrupt  to  inflict  the  sanctions  denounced  by  its  laws  against 
crime.  Therefore  the  very  perfections  of  God  require  that  He 
shall  punish  sin  in  His  moral  creatures.  We  have  seen  how 
inexorably  this  principle  has  been  carried  out  in  the  cases  of 
the  angels  who  sinned  and  rebelled.  And  similar  would  have 
been  the  fate  of  fallen  man  had  not  a  remedy  been  found  by 
which  God  could  be  just  and  yet  justify  the  sinner. 

We  come  then,  in  the  second  place,  to  consider  this  great 
remedial  plan,  devised  in  the  counsels  of  eternity  and  for  the 
execution  and  perfection  whereof  all  the  Persons  of  the  adorable 
Godhead  united  their  appropriate  otfices.  This  plan  was  to 
save  from  eternal  perdition  and  to  restore  to  righteousness 
and  happiness  all  of  the  race  of  Adam  that  it  was  possible 
to  save  according  to  the  indestructible  and  unalterable  con- 
ditions of  spirit  and  matter.  It  was  a  plan  worthy  of  its 
divine  origin. 

The  first  and  indispensable  condition  of  this  remedy  was 
that  it  should  be  fully  adequate  to  the  purpose  of  saving  from 
dishonor  the  violated  law  of  God.  That  law,  being  the  expres- 
sion of  the  moral  attributes  of  God,  could  not  be  abrogated,. or 
suspended,  or  lowered  in  its  claims.  If  obeyed,  it  was  honored, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  unf alien  angels;  if  disobeyed  and  its 
penalty  was  inflicted,  it  was  honored,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
fallen  angels;  the  problem  solved  in  tlie  counsels  of  the  Trinity 
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was  how  to  honor  this  law  in  the  case  of  disobedient  man  and 
yet  not  to  inflict  on  him  its  awful  penalty.  None  but  God 
could  have  solved  it. 

The  principle  of  substitution — vicarious  atonement — fur- 
nished the  solution  needed.  It  is  not  intended  in  this  work  to 
enter  upon  the  "debate  of  a<^es,"  to  which  this  doctrine  has 
given  origin.  The  objections  to  it  have  all  been  founded  in 
vain  attempts  to  bring  a  transcendent  principle  of  Divine  action 
to  the  test  of  human  conditions,  which  cannot  furnish  even  a 
distant  and  faint  analogy.  Yet  even  amid  the  dazzling  light 
which  breaks  out  from  the  "excellent  glory"  of  that  celestial 
covenant,  and  projects  itself  down  tln^ough  eternal  years  to  th^ 
"marriage-supper  of  the  Lamb,"  we  are  able  to  see  and  feel 
something  <;f  the  right  and  justice  and  mercy  that  combined  to 
make  this  remedy  suitable  and  complete. 

1.  It  is  evident  that  no  created  being  could  fill  the  conditions 
required.  However  exalted  he  might  be,  he  would  still  be 
under  the  law  of  God,  and  bound  to  obey^b?'  himself  all  its 
demands.  He  could  not,  therefore,  obey  for  another;  and  even 
if  willing  to  suffer  for  another's  sin,  his  suifering  could  not 
atone  for  the  transgression  of  another. 

2.  No  created  l)eing  could  offer  a  sacrilic^c  equal  in  dignity 
and  worth  to  the  eternal  penalty  of  God's  law. 

3.  No  created  being  could,  while  retaining  his  identity,  take 
upon  himself  the  nature  of  man  so  perfectly  that  he  should 
stand  in  his  place,  obey  for  him,  work  righteousness  for  him, 
suffer  for  him,  die  for  him,  and  thus  open  for  him  the  gates  of 
a  new  Eden  and  a  higher  immortality. 

4.  No  created  l)eing  could  have  successfully  endured  and 
withstood  the  temptation  of  mu  Tzo^rjftou — the  evil  one — to  which 
the  first  Adam  was  of  necessity  subjected,  and  under  which  he 
succumbed  and  fell;  and  to  which  the  Second  Adam  was,  by 
the  same  necessity,  subjected,  but  over  which  He  triumphed. 
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and  thus  overcame  him  who  "  had  the  power  of  death,  that  is, 
the  devil."  ^ 

5.  No  creaitcd  being  could  have  become  "submissive  unto 
death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross,"*  and  yet  risen  from  the 
dead  by  his  own  power ^  without  corruption,  and  thereby  com- 
pleted the  work  of  redeeming  man  from  death  and  furnishing 
to  him  a  perfected  righteousness. 

All  these  offices  were  embraced  in  the  necessary  remedy  for 
the  ruin  of  man  in  relation  to  the  law  of  Grod;  and  all  these 
were  undertaken  and  performed  by  the  God-man — the  Son  of 
God. 

The  followers  of  Socinus,  in  former  and  in  recent  times,  have 
often  urged  that  the  mere  fact  of  the  willingness  of  the  Son  of 
God  to  suffer  and  die  in  the  place  of  man  does  not  make  the 
principle  of  vicarious  atonement  a  righteous  one  in  the  Divine 
economy,  because  even  if  an  innocent  man  were  willing  to  suffer 
and  die  in  the  place  of  a  guilty  one,  the  goveimment  wliich 
would  accept  such  substitution  would  be  doing  essential  in- 
justice.'    But  the  answer  to  this  objection  is  that  tlie  consent 

^  Hebrews  ii.  14.  The  words  are:  To\^  to  xftazo<s  e/nwra  rou  Oavarou 
r(ioTt(7Ti  TO'/  oia,3oXov.  AftaTo<^  is  not  (Ju>a/u^.  It  expresses  rather  physical 
strength  than  Divine  force. 

'  Philippians  ii.  8.  rsvo/iewo^  ozr^xoo^  !'-^Xl*'  Ou'/utou.  Vmjxoog  is  from 
wro  and  axooot^  and  contains  the  idea  of  "  hearing  attentively,"  and  hence 
submitting,  obeying. 

'  Faustus  Socinus,  who  lived  from  1539  to  1004,  completed  by  his  works 
the  system  inaugurated  by  his  uncle,  Lelius.  He  denied  the  Trinity  in 
the  Godhead,  the  Deity  of  Christ,  the  personality  of  the  devil,  the  native 
and  total  depravity  of  man,  the  vicarious  atonement  of  Christ,  and  the 
eternity  of  punishment  of  sinners.  The  Socini  were  descendants  from  an 
Italian  family,  illustrious  for  talent.  Bayle,  in  his  Diet.  Hist,  et  Grit., 
Tome  III.,  pp.  2604-20 16,  gives  a  full  account  of  them.  Marianus  Socinus 
(1401-1467)  was  a  celebrated  lawyer — " jurisconsulte  celebre."  His 
grandson,  Marianus  (1482-1550),  was  equally  distinguished  in  the  same 
profession.  Lelius  was  one  of  his  children,  (1525-1562).  Another  was 
Alexander  Socinus,  a  learned  lawyer, — "  doctc  jurisconsulte," — who  was 
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of  the  will  of  a  creature,  however  innocent  and  exalted,  can 
bear  no  analogy  whatever  to  the  consent  of  the  will  of  the  God- 
man.  The  will  of  the  creature  is  required  to  be  undet'  the  laWy 
and  conformed  thereto ;  and  as  that  law  absolutely  forbids  that 
an  innocent  creature  (even  witli  his  own  consent)  shall  bear  the 
penalty  justly  due  to  the  transgression  of  a  guilty  creature, 
therefore  no  righteous  government  can  accept  such  substitution. 
But  the  Son  of  God  never  was  a  creature — was  not  under  the 
law  when  in  eternity  He  gave  the  consent  of  His  xoill  to  be- 
come the  substitute  for  man  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  to  become 
manifest  in  the  same  flesh  which  had  sinned,  and  in  that  flesh 
to  withstand  temptation,  perfectly  obey  the  law,  suffer,  die  and 
rise  again  for  man's  redemption  and  justification.  Therefore 
the  consent  of  that  Divine  Will  in  the  counsels  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  is  an  element  which  transcends  and  rises  above  all  con- 
ditions emerging  from  the  facts  of  human  law  and  human 
governments.  We  cannot  comprehend  its  lieight  and  depth 
and  length  and  breadth.  We  can  only  wonder  and  adore,  and 
gratefully  receive  by  faith  the  i-ighteousness  wrought  out  for  us 
in  His  life  and  death  bv  our  Divine  Substitute.  His  own  words 
authorize  us  to  say,  "Even  so.  Father;  for  so  it  seemed  good 
in  Thy  sight."  ^ 

Nevertheless,  now  that  this  marvellous  transaction  has  actually 
taken  place  in  our  world,  in  which  the  Divine  Being  has  taken 
upon  Himself  the  lowliest  of  human  forms  and  conditions,  and 
served,  and  ministered,  and  sufi^ered,  and  died  for  men,  the 
world  has  learned  a  lesson  against  selfishness  and  in  favor  of 
selfsacrifice  which  will  never  be  forgotten,  and  which  is  work- 
father  of  FiUistus.  Probably  so  much  inherited  legal  aptitude  led  the 
latter  to  the  attempt  to  deal  with  the  question  of  '*  vicarious  atonement "' 
as  coming  merely  under  the  conditions  of  human  law,  and  as  involving  no 
transcendent  element — a  grave  and  fatal  error. 

»  Matthew  xi.  26 ;  Luke  x.  21. 
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ing  in  millions  of  human  hearts  with  ever-mcreashig  power, 
and  will  so  work  to  the  day  of  a  completely  regenerated 
humanity.  Willing  self-devotion  and  self-sacrifice  for  the  good 
of  others  is  the  only  principle  worth  living  for  in  this  world.* 
The  Son  of  God  has  taught  that  lesson.  Without  learning  it 
and  practising  it,  in  the  sphere  assigned  to  each,  there  is  no 
salvation. 

But  in  addition  to  this  first  element  of  the  needed  remedy 
for  guilty  and  ruined  man,  there  was  another  element  which 
was  also  devised  in  eternity,  and  which  it  is  the  peculiar  oflice 
of  God'the  Holy  Ghost  to  administer  and  make  effectual. 

The  effect  of  the  fall  of  Adam  was  to  bring  his  dual  nature 
instantly  down  from  the  high  platform  which  it  occupied  in 
innocence  to  a  status  which  needed  renovation.  And  as  "like 
begets  like,"  each  child  and  lineal  desc^jndant  of  Adam  comes  * 
into  the  world  with  a  spiritual  habitus  or  disposition,  wliich  is 
accurately  described  l)y  the  apostle  Paul  as  <fim>r^iia  rr^^  aa/ao^, 
and  w-hich  is  certainly  averse  to  holiness;  and  w^th  a  material 
frame  subject  to  pain,  disease  and  death.  All  tliis  evi  Iwas 
wrought  by  the  fall,  jmd,  except  so  far  as  the  remedy  was 
received  and  applied,  it  became  greater  and  greater  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  human  race.  Now,  so  long  as  God's  immutable 
law  stood  between  tlie  offender  and  restoration  to  Divine  favor, 
it  was  evidently  impossible  that  any  means  could  be  applied  for 
renovation  of  tlie  dual  nature  degraded  by  the  fall.     And  had 

'  The  apostle  sanctions  this  view,  and  exalts  the  merit  of  Christ  in  bis 
words:  "  For  scarcely  fi.r  a  righteous  man  will  one  die:  yet  perarlvcnture 
for  a  gO(Ml  man  some  would  e^'cn  dare  t<>  die.  But  God  commendeth  His 
love  toward  us,  in  that,  while  we  were  yet  sinners,  Christ  died  for  us.'* — 
Romans  v.  7,  8.  Hence  preachers  of  the  gospel  have  a  right  to  use  illus- 
trations drawn  from  the  pathetic  lessons  of  self-sacriGce  recorded  in 
profane  and  sacr  'd  history.  Xo  book  ever  written  by  the  late  popular 
English  novelist,  Charles  Dickens,  etiuals  in  real  power  his  "Tale  of  Two 
Cities."  wherein  a  crisis  of  supreme  interest  is  reached  in  an  act  of  quiet 
but  complete  self-sacrifice. 
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the  condemning  sentence  of  that  law  continued  in  force,  Adain 
And  his  posterity  must  have  sunk  lower  and  lower  in  moral  ruin 
and  material  debasement.  But  when,  in  the  coimsels  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  the  means  had  been  devised  for  magnifying  the 
la\y  and  making  it  honorable,^  by  the  marvellous  covenant  of 
the  Son  of  God,  wherein  He  consented  to  assume  the  nature  of 
man,  to  be  made  under  the  law,  to  obey  the  law,  to  suffer  and 
die  and  rise  again,  thus  perfecting  righteousness  for  man,  then 
instantly  all  obstacle  to  the  spiritual  and  material  i*estoration  of 
man  was  removed,  and  tlie  Holy  Spirit  took  upon  Himself  this 
high  otKce  in  the  plan  of  salvation. 

It  is  singular  that,  under  the  system  of  thoughtful  philosophy 
to  which  Christianity  has  educated  mankind,  any  serious  doubt 
should  have  prevailed  on  the  question  whether  the  soul  as  well 
ss  the  body  of  the  child  is  born  from  the  parents.  Yet  this 
question  has  greatly  divided  Christian  divines ;  and  until  com- 
paratively modern  times,  the  vast  majority  accepted  with 
unquestioning  confidence  the  negative  of  this  question  as 
established  truth.  In  the  days  of  John  Locke  the  opinion  that 
the  soul  of  each  individual  child  was  newly  created  by  God,  and 
put  by  Divine  ordination  and  power  into  the  body  born  from 
the  parents,  was  so  universally  prevalent  and  so  lirmly  established 
that  ho  refers  to  it  as  a  fixed  fact  in  the  universe.  Hence,  in 
arguing  that  Eternal  Being  nmst  be  only  pure  Spirit,  he  seeks 
to  refute  the  objection  urged  by  common  sense  that  we  are 
unable  to  conceive  how  cause,  however  powerful,  could  bring 
something  out  of  nothing,  by  asking  why  common  sense  does 
not,  on  the  same  principle,  deny  that  each  individual  man  began 
to  exist  some  twenty,  forty  or  sixty  years  ago;  for  he  insists, 
as  a  fact  universally  granted,  that  each  individual  soul  was 
made  out  of  nothing  before  it  was  put  into  its  individual  body.' 

'  Isaiah  xlii.  21. 

*  Locke's  words  on  this  point  are  curious  as  furnishing,  by  suggestion, 
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But,  in  recent  times,  the  arguments  in  favor  of  the  doctrine- 
of  trdducianism  (that  is,  the  derivation  of  both  the  soul  and 
body  of  the  child  from  its  parents)  have  been  brought  out  and 
arrayed  in  such  strength  that  now  it  is  believed  to  be  adopted 
by  the  larger  number  of  tlioughtful  divines.  These  ai'guraents 
are  in  su])Stance  as  follows: 

1.  That  the  derivation  of  the  soul  by  generative  descent  in- 
volves no  more  and  no  less  mystery  than  the  derivation  thus 
of  the  body ;  each  involves  a  mystery  transcending  all  human 
powers  of  explanation. 

2.  That  all  experience  for  thousands  of  years  has  shown  that 
the  spiritual  traits,  habits,  dispositions  and  peculiarities  of 
parents  are  transmitted  to  their  children;  not  only  the  general 
spiritual  constitution,  depravity  and  defects  which  Adam  may 
have  had,  and  which  descended  to  all,  but  the  special  traits  of 
mind  which  special  and  individual  parents  may  exliibit.  And 
acquired  mental  powers  and  habits  pass  to  children  in  like- 
manner.^ 

3.  That  tlie  unity  of  the  human  race  cannot  be  demonstrated 
on  any  other  principle. 

4«.  That  the  doctrine  of  human  depravity,  so  conspicuously 

a  stroiij:;  argument  agiiiiist  creation  ex  nlhilo:  **  If,  therefore,  you  can 
allow  a  thinking  tiling,  to  be  made  out  of  nothing,  (as  all  things  that  are 
not  eternal  must  be,)  why,  also,  can  you  not  allow  it  possible  for  a  material 
being  to  be  made  out  of  nothing  by  an  equal  power,  but  that  you  have 
the  experience  of  the  one  in  view  and  not  of  the  other?  Though,  when 
well  considered,  creation  of  a  spirit  will  be  found  to  require  no  less  power 
than  the  creation  of  matter." — "  Essjiy  on  the  Human  Understandings- 
Book  IV.,  Ciiap.  X.,  Sec.  1^.  As  Locke,  in  the  last  sentence,  means  by 
'* creation"  creation  oui  of  aofhlng.  he  is  accurate  in  saying  that  such 
creation  of  a  spirit  would  require  no  less  power  than  such  creation  of 
matter.     Either  is  impossible. 

'  The  patient  and  accurate  labor  and  research  of  Dr.  Charles  Darwin 
among  the  lower  creatures  have  thrown  valuable  light  on  the  subject  of 
hereditary  desl:ent  of  acquired  and  artificial  habits. 
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taught  in  the  Scriptures  and  so  fully  confirmed  by  all  experience, 
rests  necessarily  on  tradiicianism  for  its  vindication.  For  the 
contrary  belief  holds  that  God  creates  ex  nihilo  pure  spirits,  and 
imprisons  them  in  bodies,  the  result  being  the  i7istant  con- 
tamination of  the  spirit,  and  in  many  cases  its  continued 
degeneracy  and  final  perdition.    Any  such  belief  dishonors  God* 

5.  That  family  piety — the  prospect  of  the  salvation  of  children 
by  reason  of  the  Chidstian  habitus  of  their  parents— is  strongly 
insisted  on  in  Scripture,  and  i^  encouraged  by  traducianisra. 

The  doctrine  may  therefore  be  considered  as  well  founded  in 
reason  and  revelation. 

Now  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  executing  His  pai't  of 
the  remedial  plan  of  salvation  is  performed  in  two  oflices.  One 
is  called  in  the  Word  of  God  regeneration^  the  other  sanct'tfica- 
tion.     Each  is  rendered  indispensable  by  tlie  conditions  of 

depravity  which,  as  we  have  seen,  were  inherent  in  Adam  and 

» 

his  descendants  after  the  fall. 

Kegeneration  means  literally  being  horn  again.  But  we  must 
carefully  avoid  the  error  of  relying  upon  any  analogy  drawn 
from  the  birth  of  a  human  infant  as  the  result  of  the  material 
union  of  the  sexes.  This  was  the  gross  error  which  perplexed 
the  mind  of  Nicodemus,  the  Jewish  ruler,  in  his  interview  with 
Christ.  Although  the  Old  Testament  scriptures  give  plain 
intimations  of  the  necessity  and  effects  of  this  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,^  yet  the  long  diversion  of  the  Pharisaic  mind  into  forms 
cherishing  self -righteousness  had  ol)seured  this  great  truth  and 
rendered  its  announcement  by  Christ  an  inscrutable  mystery  to 
Nicodemus.  Hence  he  asked,  "  How  can  a  man  be  born  when 
he  is  old?     Can  he  enter  the  second  time  into  his  mother's 

*  Psalms  xxii.  31 ;  Ixxxvii.  4,  r> ;  Isaiah  Ixvi.  8  ;  Genesis  vi.  3  ;  2  Kings 
X.  5;  Job  xxxii.  8;  Psalms  li.  10,  12;  cxxxix.  7;  Proverbs  i.  23; 
Ecclesiastes  xi.  5  ;  Isaiah  xxxii.  15  ;  xxxiv.  10  ;  xlii.  1,  6  ;  xliv.  8  ;  lix.  21  > 
Ezekiel  xxxvi.  29;  xxxix.  29;  Joel  ii.  28;  Zechariah  iv.  6  ;  xii.  1. 
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womb  and  be  born  ?"  ^  To  this  question  Christ  answered  only 
by  repeating  the  necessity  for  the  new  birth,  and  intimating 
that  it  is  entirely  possible  for  the  spiritual  product  of  flesh 
to  be  born  of  flesh,  and  to  come  l)y  generative  descent.  On  no 
other  principle  can  we  understand  his  declaration,  "  That  which 
is  born  of  tlie  flesh  is  flesh,  and  that  which  is  born  of  the  spirit 
is  spirit."^  And  He  does  not  attempt  to  explain  the  high 
mj^stery  of  regeneration  farther  than  by  this  illustration :  "  The 
wind  ])loweth  where  it  listeth,  and  thou  hearest  the  sound 
•thereof,  but  canst  not  tell  whence  it  cometh,  and  whither  it 
goetli :  so  is  every  one  that  is  born  of  the  Spirit."  ^  Here  the 
grammatical  cjonstruction  requires  that  we  shall  refer  the  freedom 
of  wilt  {u-nfj  Ozhi)  attributed  to  the  wind,  not  merely  to  the 
Spirit  itself,  but  to  "  every  one  that  is  born  of  the  Spirit," — 
ouTius^  -(Tzi  Tza^  o  yzyniLv^o^  sx  rtfu  lhzUfia7o^\  The  deep  significance 
of  this  lesson  will  presently  appear. 

It  is  manifest  from  all  the  teachings  of  Christ  in  this  chapter, 
that  though  regeneration  by  the  Holy  Spirit  involves  a  mystery 
beyond  our  comprehension,  yet  it  is  more  nearly  analogous  to 
that  heavenly  and  eternal  generation  whereby  the  Son  of  Q-od 
was  born  than  to  any  process  of  generation  and  birth  from 
earthly  parents.  When  Nicodemus  continued  to  express  his 
amazement — approaching  incredulity — Christ  said  to  him :  "Art 
thou  a  master  of  Israel  and  knowest  not  these  things  ?"  "  Verily, 
verily,  I  say  unto  thee,  We  speak  that  we  do  know,  and  testify 
that  we  have  seen;  and  ye  receive  not  our  witness.  If  I  have 
told  you  of  earthly  things,  and  ye  believe  not,  how  shall  ye  be- 

*  John  iii.  4.  ^  John  iii.  6. 

^  John  iii.  8.  T(f  7:>zn;ia  u-ut)  0-ht  rvs:.  But  for  the  context — xat  njy 
4f(u>rj>  aurnrj  axonst^j  &c., — it  would  not  be  easy  to  fix  the  meaning  of 
**  the  wind  "  upon  ro  -ve/^/za  in  this  verse.  Christ  spoke  in  accommoda- 
tion to  the  conunon  ideas  entertained  by  his  hearer  and  by  people  generally 
who  hold  that  nothing  is  more  wilful  than  the  wind  ;  **  augri  des  vents**  is 
a  French  proverb. 
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lievo  if  1  tell  you  of  heavenly  things?  And  no  man  hath 
ascended  up  to  heaven,  but  He  that  came  down  from  heaven; 
even  the  Son  of  Man  which  is  in  heavenP  ^  Here  the  Divine 
Teacher  first  gently  rebukes  the  Jewish  rabbi  for  not  having 
entered  into  the  spirit  and  meaning  of  the  Old  Testament ;  then 
declares  His  own  personal  knowledge  of  generation  by  the 
Spirit;  then  strongly  intimates  that  this  is  of  those  heavenly 
mysteries  which  far  transcend  such  earthly  mysteries  as  the 
coming  and  going  of  the  wind ;  and  finally  refers  His  revelation 
of  the  great  doctrine  of  spiritual  generation  to  His  residence  in 
heaven  as  the  eternally  generated  Son  of  God,  who  is  also  ''  the 
Son  of  man." 

And  all  those  passages  of  Scripture  which  teach  that  all  of 
Adam's  race  w4io  are  regenerated  l)y  the  Spirit  of  God  thereby 
become  the  "  sons  of  God  "  confirm  this  view.  For  as  Christ 
is  born  of  God,  so,  in  this  transcendent  sense,  they  are  born  of 
God.  And  hence  He  is  declared  to  be  "  a  Friend  that  sticketh 
closer  than  a  brother."  And  all  men  regenerated  are  "heirs 
of  God  and  joint  heirs  with  Christ."  '^ 

Thus  we  are  taught  tliat  regeneration  by  the  Holy  Ghost  is 
a  necessary  part  of  the  Divine  remedy  for  fallen  man.  And 
sanctification,  w^hicli  is  the  continuance  and  completion  of  the 
work  whereof  the  pi'oper  foundation  is  laid  in  the  new  birth,  is, 
in  like  manner,  ascribed  to  the  Holy  Spirit.* 

Having  thus,  in  this  chapter,  considered  first  the  essential 
nature  of  sin,  secondly  the  Divine  remedial  plan  therefor, 
adopted  in  the  eternal  counsels  of  the  Triune  God,  we  are  now, 
in  the  third  and  last  place,  to  consider  the  methods  by  which 

*  Johu  iii.  9-18.  0  oioatrxaAo^  mu  Iffparj/. — a  teacher  of  Israel ;  one 
whose  special  duty  it  was  to  study  and  expound  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 
The  words  o  wv  ei/  rw  uofKivu)  could  not  he  stronger  to  express  the  divine 
residence  of  the  Son  of  Man. 

'  Romans  viii.  17. 

'  Romans  xv.  16;  2  Thessalonians  ii.  13  ;   1  Peter  i.  2. 
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this  remedy  is  applied  and  made  effectual  to  the  salvation  of 
the  largest  possible  number  and  proportion  of  the  human  race. 
God  will  save  all  that  He  can  save  from  the  disastrous  conse- 
sequences  of  Adam's  sin.^  And  all  who  are  finally  lost  and 
consigned  to  the  eternal  prison-house  will  be  lost  by  reason  of 
their  own  obstinate  perseverance  in  sin  and  rejection  of  the 
remedy  offered  for  tlieir  acceptance. 

The  Divine  methods  adopted  were  the  best,  wisest,  most  far- 
reaching,  most  effectual  that  could  have  been  applied.  But 
they  were  adopted  with  reference  to  conditions  of  time  and 
space  which  the  indestructible  nature  of  things  imposed. 

The  tune  at  which  the  actual  historical  facts  of  the  incarna- 
tion, birth,  life,  death  and  resurrection  of  the  Son  of  God 
occurred  was  elected  with  divine  wisdom  and  benevolence  in 
order  to  render  these  great  facts  as  efficient  as  possible  for  the 
end  designed.  Many  small  hitellects  have  expressed  surprise 
that  these  events  (all  of  whicli  were  embraced  within  a  period 
of  thirty-three  years)  did  not  occur  at  the  opening  of  the  history 
of  man — immediately  after  the  fall  of  Adam.  But  it  requires 
only  moderate  mental  power  and  knowledge  to  see  that  if  these 
events  had  then  occurred,  their  efficacy  in  reaching  the  heart 
of  Immanity  and  working  the  greatest  effect  on  the  greatest 
number  would  have  l)een  far  less  than  under  the  elected 
method. 

Would  these  facts  liave  wrought  any  spiritual  effect  during 
the  period  of  declension,  degeneracy  and  universal  corruption 
which  culminated  in  the  days  of  Noah?  Would  such  an  event 
as  the  birth  from  a  virgin,  or  the  resurrection  of  the  God-man, 
have  been  so  authenticated  by  testimony  in  those  primeval  days 
that  doubt  would  have  been  unreasonable  in  our  day  ? 

The  point  in  the  world's  history  actually  elected  by  Divine 
Wisdom  for  the  manifestation  of  the  Son  of  God  in  the  flesh  is 

'  Psalm  cxlvii.  11  ;  Ezekiel  xviii.  23,  30,  31,  3*2;  xxxiii.  11 ;  2  Peter  iii.  9. 
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-designated  by  inspired  language  as  "  the  fulness  of  the  time. 
It  was  a  momentous  point.  The  world  had  reached  the  apex 
of  mere  worldly  wisdom.  Egypt,  the  Orient,  Greece,  Rome, 
had  exhausted  all  that  man's  unaided  powers  could  do  in  phil- 
osophy, language,  art,  religion.  The  Greek  language  was  the 
most  perfect  vehicle  of  human  thought  that  had  ever  existed, 
and  one  not  exceeded  by  any  that  has  existed  since.  So  that 
the  conditions  for  a  new  revelation  in  Imman  words  were  there. 
The  works  of  art — Egyptian  pyramids  and  pillars,  Greek 
sculpture  and  painting,  and  Roman  roads  and  aqueducts — were 
in  a  state  of  perfecjtion  beyond  which  no  advance  has  been 
made.  Yet  humanity  was  dissatisiied.  Its  gods  were  idols, 
and  the  spirits  supposed  to  inform  them,  and  which  were 
worshipped  through  them,  were  toul  (finr,r,itjiTa  (raimty; — spiritual 
<3manations  of  the  flesh.  They  could  not  satisfy  immortal  souls. 
Therefore  men  every  where  were  stretching  forth  their  necks 
and  holding  out  their  hands  in  expectation  of  the  coming 
Personage  whose  advent  had  been  not  only  foretold  in  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  but  anticipated  by  the  longing  intuitions  of 
heathen  poets  and  seers. 

Had  the  cross  on  which  the  Son  of  God  in  human  flesh  died 
been  erected  in  the  valley  between  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris 
soon  after  Adam  was  driven  from  Eden,  it  would  have  been 
surrounded  by  the  darkness  of  the  early  ages,  and  the  gloom  of 
forgetfulness  would  soon  have  shadowed  it.  But  when  that 
cross  was  actually  raised  on  the  hill  called  Calvary,  in  Palestine, 
during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius  Caesar  of  Rome,  it' 
looked  down  on  all  succeeding  centuries  of  man's  life  on  earth, 
and  from  it  came  a  light  so  clear  and  strong  that  all  men  may 
see  it  and  rejoice. 

But  although  the  actual  manifestation  of  God  in  the  flesh 
was  thus  posited  in  time  and  place  far  from  the  day  of  Adam's 

'  To  TzXripoffia  TOO  //>">'  o.     Galatians  iv.  4. 
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sin  and  the  garden  of  Eden,  yet  as  that  covenant  had  been 
made,  which  could  not  be  broken,  the  Lamb  was  slain  from  the 
foundation  of  the  world .^  Hence  the  Holy  Spirit  commenced 
His  appropriate  work  of  regeneration  and  sanctification  im- 
mediately after  tlie  fall  of  Adam  and  Eve. 

In  proof  of  His  purpose  to  save  as  large  a  number  of  Adam's 
race  as  can  be  saved,  we  remark  first,  that  He  regenerates  and 
thus  saves  all  infants  who  die  in  infancy,  no  matter  in  what 
land,  from  what  parentage,  at  what  era  of  the  world's  history, 
or  imder  what  circumstances  they  are  born  and  die.  How 
many  millions  upon  millions  of  the  human  race  are  thus  saved 
we  have  no  sufficient  statistics  for  computing ;  but  when  it  is 
remembered  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  all  the  infants  bom 
in  the  world  die  under  two  years  of  age,  the  number  thus  saved 
must  constitute  a  very  large  part  of  that  "great  multitude  which 
no  man  could  number,''  out  of  all  nations  and  kindreds  and 
people  and  tongues,  who  shall  stand  l)efore  the  thi'one  and 
before  the  Lamb,  clothed  with  white  robes  and  with  palms  in 
their  hands. 

That  infants  dying  in  infancy  are  regenerated  and  saved  the 
Scriptures  teach  us:  1.  Because  Christ  said,  "Suffer  the  little 
children  to  come  unto  Me,  and  forbid  them  not,  for  of  such  is 
the  kingdom  of  heaven."^  2.  Because  Christ  died  for  them, 
and,  as  they  have  never  rejected  Him,  they  are  necessarily 
justified,  their  sin,  inherited  from  the  first  Adam,  being  atoned 
for.''  3.  Because,  not  havhig  committed  any  actual  sin,  no 
"  icorl's  of  the  ficsli," — -itya  rr^9  ffanyjt^, — can  be  charged  against 
them,  and  therefore,  not  having  "done  sucli  things,"  they  inherit 
the  kingdom  of  God  through  the  merits  of  Christ.*  4.  Because 
the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  regenerating  them  is  easily  and 

*  (Jjxljitians  iii.  15,  17;  Kevelution  v.  (I,  9.  12;  xiii.  8. 

*  Matthew  xix.  14  ;  Mark  x.  14;   I. like  xviii.  !♦;. 

3  Kt.mans  v.  17-21 ;   1  Corinthians  xv.  22.  *  Gahitians  v.  19,  21. 
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joyfully  performed,  as  they  have  only  the  depraved  nature 
derived  from  generative  descent,  and  not  the  hardened  (ff>o>r,fia 
fffjLffxif^,  the  rigid  hahitus  of  evil  derived  from  long  continued 
and  repeated  transgression  of  known  law.  5.  Above  all,  be- 
cause they  do  not  quench  the  Spii-it,  do  not  grieve  the  Spirit, 
do  not  resist  the  Spirit^  with  that  fearful  though  sublime  endow- 
ment oifree  loill,  whicli  is  a  cause  in  the  universe,  and  a  cause 
that  effected  the  first  sin  and  that  effects  the  linal  perdition  of 
all  who  are  lost. 

Probably  it  would  be  difficult  now  to  find  any  professed 
Christians  who  would  admit  a  belief  that  any  infants  dying  in 
infancy  are  lost.  But  such  has  not  always  been  the  case. 
Many  divines  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  have  taught  that 
the  infants  of  heretics  and  heathen,  dying  in  infancy,  are  lost ; 
and  that  even  the  infants  of  faithful  Catholics,  dying  in  infancy 
without  baptism,  are  not  certainly  saved.-  Even  the  learned 
and  loving  Abelard,  and  the  enliglitened  and  ingenious  Pascal, 
held  these  opinions.  Neither  have  Protestants  escaped  the  just 
odium  of  such  doctrines.  John  Calvin,  lil)eral  and  magnanimous 
in  many  doctrinal  views,  yet  held  and  formally  taught  that 
infants  of  the  heathen,  dying  in  infancy,  sliare  the  perdition  of 
their  parents;^  and  within  thirty  years  past  a  Protestant  divine 
has  given  his  written  (opinion  to  tliis  effect:  "I  am  no  more  a 

*  1  Thessalonians  v.  10  ;  Ephesiaiis  iv.  80;  Psalm  Ixxviii.  40;  Acts  vii. 
51  ;  liomans  xiii.  2 ;  2  Timothy  iii.  8. 

*  During  the  porsecutions  under  the  English  Roman  Catholic  Queen, 
Mary,  a  poor  woman  in  Guernsey,  far  advanced  in  pregnancy,  was 
burned  at  the  stake.  The  fierce  pain  caused  premature  delivery.  The 
infant  was  snatched  from  the  liames,  but  a  Roman  Catholic  magistrate  in 
attendance  pronounced  the  newly  born  babe  to  be  a  heretic,  and  caused 
it  to  be  re-committed  to  the  fire  I — Hume's  History  of  England,  Boston 
Edit.,  1851,  Vol.  III.,  pp.  422-428  ;  Fox,  Vol.  III.,  p.  747  ;  Heylin,  p.  hi ; 
Burnet,  Vol.  II.,  p.  337. 

*  Calvini  Comment,  in  Romanes,  Caj).  V. 
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universalist  as  to  infants  dying  in  infancy  than  as  to  other 
sinners  of  Adam's  race!" 

And  it  is  a  sad  truth  that  several  living  forms  of  human 
creeds  contain  statements  strongly  savoring  of  these  pernicious 
doctrines.  The  idea  of  the  necessity  for  baptism  in  order  to 
the  salvation  of  infants  dying  in  infancy  is  explicitly  contained 
in  the  Decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent  concerning  original  sin ;  ^ 
the  same  is  true  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  by  a  statement 
even  stronger  than  the  Tridentine;*  the  Thirty-nine  Articles 
of  the  Church  of  England,  by  necessary  inference,  teach  the 
same;'  and  the  Westminster  Confession,  under  the  head  of 
"  Effectual  Calling,"  contains  a  clause  which,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  other  teachings  of  that  symbol,  teaches,  by  apparently 
inevitable  logical  deduction,  that  some  infants  dying  in  infancy, 
not  being  "elect,"  are  not  regenerated  and  saved  by  Christ 
through  the  Spirit,  who  worketh  when  and  where  and  how  He 
please th.^  So  far  have  human  inventions  done  despite  to  the 
loving  heart  of  God. 

In  farther  exposition  of  the  method  by  which  the  Holy  Spirit 
Beeks  to  save  as  many  as  possible  of  the  human  family,  we 
remark  that  the  Scriptures  give  us  strong  ground  for  believing 
that,  after  parents  are  regenerated  and  embarked  in  the  divine 
life,  the  children  born  to  them  are  regenerated  in  infancy, 
although  the  evidences  of  such  regeneration  may  be  obscured 
for  years  by  youthful  worldliness  and  sin,  and  may  not  manifest 

*  '^Creedb  of  Christendom,"  Vol.  II.,  pp.  86,  87. 

*  Ibid.,  Vol.  III.,  p.  8;  and  Article  9th,  "On  Baptism,"  Ibid.,  p.  13. 

'  Ibid.,  pp.  492,  493.  Article  9th,  after  strongly  declaring  origioal  sin, 
says,  "  And  although  there  is  no  condemnation  for  them  that  believe  and 
are  baptized;  yet,"  &c.,  &c.  The  Reformed  Episcopal  Articles  avoid 
this  error  by  using  the  words,  "  And  although  there  is  no  condemnatioQ 
for  them  that  are  in  Christ  Jesus,  yet,'*  &c.,  &c. — Ibid.,  p.  817. 

*  Westminster  Confession,  Cap.  X.,  Clause  3d. — Ibid.,  p.  626. 
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themselves  until  some  season  of  special  test  presents  itself.^ 
Thus  millions  of  the  race  of  Adam  in  successive  generations 
have  been  saved. 

In  farther  confirmation  of  the  same  great  truth,  we  remark 
that,  immediately  after  the  fall,  God  took  special  care  that 
Adam  and  Eve  should  be  instructed  in  His  remedial  plan,  in 
order  that  a  knowledge  of  its  methods  should  be  transmitted 
from  them  to  all  their  succeeding  posterity.  A  long-established 
tradition  encourages  the  belief  that  our  first  parents,  both, 
accepted  the  benefits  of  this  plan,  and  were  both  among  the 
saved.  Both  were  early  indued  in  the  righteousness  of  the 
*'Lamb  Slain,"  of  which  the  skins  taken  from  animals  sacrificed 
were  the  types  and  emblems.  The  first  promise  of  the  Gospel 
was  made  to  them,  and  Eve's  glad  cry  on  the  birth  of  her  first 
bom  shows  that  faith  was  then  active  and  strong.  Thus  Adam 
and  Eve  were  made  tlie  depositories  of  sufficient  religious 
knowledge  to  make  all  their  descendants  wise  unto  salvation. 
And  the  Holy  Spirit  was  ever  ready  to  accompany  the  word 
and  make  it  work  effectually  to  the  regeneration  of  all  who 
would,  with  the  will,  consent  to  receive  it  and  act  upon  it. 

And  it  deserves  our  careful  notice  tliat,  after  the  flood,  when 
the  whole  human  family  consisted  of  Noali  and  his  wife,  and 
his  three  sons  and  their  wives,  again  God  communicated  full 
knowledge  of  His  remedial  plan,  and  gave  all  needed  instruction 
in  order  that  it  might  be  sent  down  throughout  all  the  lines  of 
descent  from  Shem,  Ham  and  Japhet.  from  whom  all  the 
present  inhabitants  of  the  earth  are  descended.-      Thus  it  is 

*  Proverbj*  xxii.  6;  2  Timothy  iii.  15;  Proverbs  xxxi.  28;  Malachi  iv. 
6;  Deuteronomy  xi.  19;  xxxii.  40;  Acts  ii.  39;  1  Corinthians  vii.  14; 
Deuteronomy  i.  8;  xi.  9;  iv.  7;  xi.  15;  Psalms  xxii.  30;  Ixix.  36;  cii. 
28;  Proverbs  xi.  21;  Isaiah  vi.  13;  .\lv.  25;  Ixi.  9;  Ixv.  23;  Malachi  ii. 
15;  Psalms  XXV.  13;  xxxvii.  25,  26;   Is.iiah  xliv.  3;  lix.  21. 

*  Genesis  viii.  and  ix. ;  Isaiah  liv.  8,  9;  Ezekiel  xiv.  14,  20;  Hebrews 
xi.  7 ;  1  Peter  iii.  20  ;  2  Peter  ii.  5. 
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apparent  that,  on  two  nep irate  and  hnpressive  occasions^  God 
took  care  that  His  divine  methods  should  be  effectual  to  the 
dissemination  among  all  men  of  the  truths  of  the  Gospel  of  Hi& 
Son,  and  of  the  power  and  willingness  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
apply  those  truths  to  the  regeneration  of  every  individual  man 
and  woman  of  Adam's  race  who  would  receive  them  bv  the 
assent  of  the  will — that  is,  by  the  faith  not  merely  of  the  under- 
standing, but  of  the  heart. 

Hence  it  is  that  among  all  nations,  not  merely  Jewish  and 
Christian,  but  those  commonly  spoken  of  as  pagan  or  heathen, 
the  knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God  and  of  His  righteousness,  and 
of  the  presence  and  power  of  the  Spirit  of  God  and  His  willing- 
ness to  apply  that  knowledge  to  the  salvation  of  the  individual, 
has  been  in  tlie  possession  of  every  person  competent  by  age 
and  spiritual  sanity  to  receive  it.  Job  belonged  to  a  nation  and 
land  not  in  the  line  of  Abrahamic  descent,^  yet  Job  knew  of 
Clirist  the  Redeemer,  the  Son  of  God,  and  was  saved  by  Him, 
and  was  able  to  say,  "  I  know  that  iny  Kedeemer  liveth,  and 
that  He  shall  stand  at  the  latter  day  upon  the  earth ;  and  though 
after  my  skin  worms  destroy  this  body,  yet  in  my  flesh  shall  I 
see  God;  whom  I  shall  see  for  myself,  and  mine  eyes  shall  be- 
hold, and  not  another."  -  And  that  many  others  besides  Job, 
in  that  "land  of  Uz,"  had  put  on  the  righteousness  of  this  same 
Kedeemer,  we  cannot  doubt. 

Thus  we  reach  the  reasonable  conclusion  which  Peter,  the 
Apostle  of  God,  declared  eighteen  hundred  years  ago:  "Of 
a  truth,  I  perceive  that  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons;  but  in 

'  There  are  strong  reasons,  some  of  them  founded  on  astronomical  data^ 
for  supposing  that  Abraham  and  Job  were  cotemporaries,  though  they 
inhabited  different  lands.  See  Dr.  Kitto's  Notes  on  Job,  English  Pictorial 
Bible,  Vol.  II. 

'  Job  xix.  25-27.  Frederick  Denison  Maurice  has  some  profoundly 
suggestive  thoughts  on  the  depth  and  extent  of  this  scripture.  Sec  his- 
Theological  Essays,  N.  Y.  Edit.,  1854,  pp.  44-47,  and  note  on  p.  45. 
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every  7iatio7i,  he  that  feareth  Him  and  worketh  righteousness  is 
accepted  with  Him."^  And  Christ's  own  words  are  even 
stronger  to  teach  the  same  truth :  "  And  I  say  unto  you,  That 
many  shall  come  from  the  east  and  west,  and  shall  sit  down 
with  Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven ; 
but  the  children  of  the  kini^dom  shall  be  cast  out  into  outer 
darkness;  there  shall  be  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth."* 

Such  men  as  Confucius,  in  China,  Socrates,  Plato,  Aristides 
and  Aristotle,  in  Greece,  Cincinnatus,  Seneca  and  Marcus 
Aurelius,  in  Home,  and  many  others,  whose  names  have  been 
too  humble  to  emerge  from  the  "cool  sequestered  vale  of  life" 
into  the  light  of  human  records,  have,  we  permit  ourselves  to 
hope,  been  saved,  and  are  now  enjoying  in  heaven  a  more  serene 
and  ennobling  philosophy  than  any  they  attained  to  on  earth. 
But  they  were  all  saved  by  the  same  remedial  plan  which  saved 
Abraham,  and  David,  and  Isaiah,  and  Peter,  and  John,  and 
Paul.  They  were  all  saved  by  faith  in  the  Divine  Man — the 
same  faith  taught  to  Adam  and  Noah,  and  through  them  to  all 
"nations,  and  kindreds,  and  peoples,  and  tongues;"  they  were 
all  saved  by  looking,  and  longing,  and  striving  for  a  better 
righteousness  than  their  own.  And  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  visits 
all  men,  and  who  is  ever  ready  to  help  tlie  weak  and  to  lead 
the  blind  by  a  way  they  know  not  of,  helped  these  men  of 

*  Acts  X.  84,  35.  To  the  same  effect  is  Paul's  dechiration  in  Galatians 
ii.  6:  *' God  accepteth  no  man's  person."     l/fHKTiozou  Hm^^  avOfnoTzuu  uu 

*  Matthew  viii.  11,  12.  And  broader  still  in  Luke  xiii.  29:  **  And  they 
shall  come  from  the  east,  and  from  the  west,  and  from  the  north,  and  from 
the  south,  and  shall  sit  down  in  the  kiuji^dom  of  (xod."  See  also  Malachi 
i.  11.  The  centurions,  whose  devout  faith  in  an  unseen  Redeemer  of  the 
human  race,  and  in  a  better  righteousness  than  their  own,  led  to  the 
statements  of  Christ  and  Peter,  were  of  the  heathen  Roman  nation.  How 
many  more  may  have  had  like  faith  who  never  heard  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  ?  The  God-man  is  revealed  to  every  human  heart  that  honestly 
seeks  light. 
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heathen  nations,  and  formed  in  them  the  image  of  the  God- 
man  in  a  higher  sense  than  even  that  borne  by  Adam  in  the 
innocence  of  Eden.  For  Adam'  fell,  and,  for  a  time,  lost  that 
image;  but  he  who,  by  the  regenerating  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  has  that  image  restored  to  him  and  stamped  upon  his 
dual  nature,  loses  it  no  more.  He  is  sealed  with  the  seal  of  the 
Prince  Immanuel — the  Son  of  God.' 

Since,  then,  we  have  seen  that  all  infants  dying  in  infancy 
are  saved,  that  children  of  pious  parents  are  often  regen- 
.  erated  in  infancy,  and  that  all  persons  of  Adam's  race,  male 
and  female,  who  attain  to  such  ago  as  brings  with  it  know- 
ledge and  responsibility,  have  transmitted  and  intuitional 
knowledge  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  believe  on  the  Divine 
Man — the  Second  Adam — and  to  seek  a  better  righteousness 
than  their  own,  and  that  the  Holy  Spirit  visits  every  man  and 
woman,  and  is  ever  ready  and  willing  to  apply  and  make 
effectual  the  truth  which  regenerates  the  whole  nature,  it 
follows  that,  if  any  of  Adam's  race  are  finally  lost,  it  will  be  by 
their  own  fault.  It  will  not  be  by  reason  of  any  decree  of 
.  God,  or  any  limitation  of  the  terms  of  salvation,  or  the  extent 
of  the  atonement.  God,  in  His  paternal  and  loving  regard  for 
the  whole  race  of  man,  has  never  limited  nor  intended  to  limit 
His  offer  of  salvation.     It  is  offered  to  all;^  and  all  may  accept 

'  2  Timothy  ii.  19  ;  John  iii.  33;  Revelation  vii.  2 ;  ix.  4  ;  2  Corinthians 
i.  22;  Ephesians  i.  18;  iv.  30. 

*  "  Look  unto  Mo,  and  be  ye  saved,  all  the  ends  of  the  earth;  for  I  am 
God,  and  there  is  none  else." — Isaiah  xlv.  22.  **  For  this  is  good  and 
acceptable  in  the  sight  of  God  our  Saviour ;  who  tvill  have  all  men  to  be 
aavedy  and  to  come  unto  the  knowledge  of  the  truth." — 1  Timothy  ii.  8,4. 
The  attempts  of  professed  theologians  of  the  ultra-Ciilvinistic  school  to 
vindicate  the  sincerity  and  good  faith  of  God  (as  thrt/  represent  Him)  in 
offering  salvation  to  all  men,  and  declaring  it  to  be  His  will  that  all  shall 
be  saved,  and  yet  decreeing  from  eternity  that  millions  shall  be  lost,  are 
worse  than  pitiable.     Better  to  have  no  creed  about  election  than  such  a 

'ed  as  that.     Yet  election,  properly  understood,  is  taught  in  the  Scrip- 
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and  be  saved  if  they  will.  In  view  of  the  methods  adopted  by 
God  for  making  known  His  plan  of  salvation,  and  making  it 
effectual  for  saving  all,  it  may  well  be  said  that  He  has  "  so 
loved  the  world"  that  He  has  made  it  His  vineyard,  and  has 
asked:  "What  could  have  been  done  more  to  My  vineyard,  that 
I  have  not  done  in  it  ?"  * 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  most  sober  and  well  con- 
sidered Christian  creeds,  though  they  speak  of  regeneration,  do 
not  undertake  to  define  it.  And  a  form  of  instruction,  intended 
for  the  intelligent  y(juth  of  the  world,  and  which  has  been 
justly  admired  for  the  clearness  of  its  definitions  and  the  depth 
and  extent  of  the  Christian  knowledge  imparted  by  it,  does  not 
even  mention  regeneration  as  one  of  the  points  of  the  course 
through  which  the  sinner  of  Adam's  race  passes  in  his  journey 
from  original  sin  to  faith  in  Christ,  sanctification  and  heaven. 
The  instructions  given  by  this  formula,  covering  this  point,  are 
in  the  following  words :  "  The  Spirit  applieth  to  us  the  redemp- 
tion purchased  by  Christ,  by  working  faith  in  us,  and  thereby 
uniting  us  to  Christ  in  our  effectual  calling,  which  is  the  work 
of  God's  Spirit,  whereby,  convincing  us  of  our  sin  and  misery, 
enlightening  our  minds  in  the  knowledge  of  Christ,  and  renew- 
ing our  wills.  He  doth  persuade  and  enable  us  to  embrace  Jesus 
Christ,  freely  offered  to  us  in  the  Gospel."* 

tures,  and  is  an  intellectual  necessity  of  the  Divine  nature.  The  pious 
and  eloquent  Jeremy  Taylor,  in  his  "  Holy  Li^inj;  and  Dying,"  Bohu's 
London  Edit.,  p.  102,  has  some  solemn  and  powerful  words  of  warning 
against  believing  anything  concorning  Gnd  except  *'  what  is  honorable  and 
excellent,  as  knowing  that  worshi])  to  be  no  honoring  of  God  which 
entertains  of  flim  any  dishonorable  thought."  The  whole  passage  is  very 
strong. 

'  This  question,  it  is  true,  is  asked  with  special  relaticm  to  the  Jews, 
but  may  it  not  well  apply  to  all  the  human  family?     Isaiah  v.  4. 

*  Westminster  Shorter  Catechism,  Questions  and  Answers  30  and  81; 
"Creeds  of  Christendom,"  Vol.  HI.,  j).  082.  Nothing  can  more  clearly 
evince  the  wide  mental  calibre  and  profound  Christian  intuitions  of  the 
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Now,  evidently  the  processes  thus  indicated  are  only  applicable 
in  the  cases  of  adult  men  and  women — of  persons  at  least  old 
enough  to  ])e  responsible,  to  understand  and  to  embrace  offers 
made  to  them. 

We  are  therefore  justified  in  asserting  that,  in  regeneration 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  tlie  case  of  a  person  old  enough  and 
intelligent  enough  to  apprehend  the  spiritual  truth  which  is 
used  as  the  instrument  for  the  purpose,  the  concurrence  of  that 
person  in  the  process  is  an  indispensable  condition  to  its  ex- 
istence and  operation.  The  Holy  Spirit  never  regenerates  man 
or  woman  who  continues  to  quench  and  grieve  and  resist  that 
Spirit. 

The  simplest  truths  of  that  revelation  made  to  Adam  and  to 
Noah,  and,  in  more  complete  form,  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  are 
a  sufficient  instrument  for  rcijceneration.  But  no  imtirument  is 
in  itself  sufficient  for  any  purpose,  however  well  adapted  in 

men  wlio  formulated  the  Westminster  symbols  than  the  fact  that  they  no- 
where attempt  to  define  or  explain  rer/rncrafion.  No  question  or  answer 
concerning  it  is  found  in  eitlier  the  Larger  or  Shorter  Catechism.  And, 
in  the  Confession  proper,  the  word  ''regenerated"  is  only  found  in  con- 
nection with  the  salvation  of  infants  dying  in  infancy,  and  of  other  elect 
persons,  "  who  are  incapable  of  being  outwardly  called  by  the  ministry  of 
the  Word."  Some  persons,  who  seek  to  be  wiser  than  the  Holy  Scriptures 
and  the  interpretation  thereof  given  in  the  Westminster  symbols,  have 
drawn  out  from  the  effete  thought  of  past  ages  the  word  ^*  synergi&m** 
which  they  apply  as  a  term  of  reproach  to  the  belief  that,  in  regeneration, 
the  human  spirit,  by  its  power  of  free  will,  consents  concurrently  to  the 
operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  And  another  error  is  sought  to  be  inculcated 
by  teaching  that,  even  in  the  regeneration  of  a  sane  and  intelligent  adult, 
the  Holy  Spirit  operates  entirely  without  the  insttumentality  of  tho 
inspired  Word.  See  tract  entitled  '*  Pray  for  the  Holy  Spirit,"  by  Rev. 
Wm.  Soribner,  N.  Y.,  1882,  pp.  23-28.  This  error  is  in  obvious  contra- 
diction of  Scripture, — 1  Peter  i.  23-25.  If  any  truth  be  taught  plainly  in 
Holy  Scripture,  it  is  that  the  fallen  human  spirit,  by  its  own  power  and 
to  its  0W71  perdition,  may  strive  against,  limit,  ve.x,  resist,  grieve  and 
quench  the  Holy  Spirit.  And  so.  by  its  own  power  and  to  its  own  salva- 
tion,  it  may  yield  and  consent  to  the  regenerating  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
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form  it  may  be.  InteWigent  force  must  wield  it,  accompany  it, 
apply  it.  So  the  Holy  Spirit  wields,  accompanies,  applies 
spiritual  truth  to  the  adult  sinner.  It  is  adapted  to  his  heart 
and  conscience.  But  the  ^/>«>r^/i«  /t«/>zo?,  the  spiritual  product 
of  the  flesh,  which  is  born  in  him,  and  which  has  been  increased 
in  strength  l)y  indulgence  in  actual  sin,  resists  this  force  applied 
by  the  Holy  Spirit.  What  shall  turn  the  scale  ?  What  shall 
save  the  soul?  What  shall  decide  this  conflict  (in  which  the 
Spirit  strives  with  the  flesli)  in  favor  of  Clirist  ?  We  answer, 
the  Will  of  the  adult  man  or  woman.  That  will  must  submit, 
ninsi  consent  to  the  offered  terms,  musl  cease  to  resist,  or  the 
Holy  Spirit,  grieved  by  continued  obstinacy,  may  take  His 
flight  to  return  no  more.  Then  the  destiny  of  such  adult  is  ' 
sealed  for  time  and  eternity. 

We  have  seen  that  God  has  endowed  His  moral  creature, 
man,  vni\\  freedoin  of  will;  that  this  freedom  continues  not- 
withstanding the  fall;  that  it  is  necessary  to  accountabiHty; 
and  that  it  necessarily  implies  that  the  spirit  of  man  is  a  free 
cause  in  the  universe,  for  it  cannot  be  free  on  any  lower 
hypothesis.  It  is  to  this  grand  endowment,  still  existing  in  a 
fallen  being,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  appeals;  to  this  He  addresses 
the  instrumental  foire  of  the  Word ;  with  this  He  strives.  If 
the  soul,  in  the  exercise  of  its  free  will,  chooses  life  in  Christ, 
that  soul  is  saved ;  if  it  chooses  to  resist,  and  continues  to  resist, 
the  Spirit,  it  is  lost !"  ^ 

*  Maurice,  in  one  of  liis  lectures,  has  the  fuUowing  words:  ''  I  ask  no 
one  to  pronounce,  for  I  dare  not  pronounce  myself,  what  are  the  possi- 
bilities of  resisfance  hi  a  human  will  to  the  loving  will  of  God.  There 
are  times  when  they  seem  to  me — thinking  of  mj'sclf  more  than  of  others 
— almost  infinite.  But  I  know  that  there  is  something  which  must  be 
infinite.  I  am  obliged  to  believe  in  an  abyss  of  love  which  is  deeper  than 
the  abyss  of  death.  1  dare  not  lose  faith  in  that  love  ;  I  sink  into  death, 
eternal  death,  if  I  do.  I  must  feel  that  this  love  is  compassing  the 
universe.    More  about  it  I  cannot  know.    But  God  knows.    I  leave  myself 
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From  this  it  plainly  appears  that  every  man  and  woman  in 
the  world,  who  reaches  years  of  responsibility  and  who  is  not 
saved,  is  lost  wholly  by  his  or  her  own  obstinate  continuance 
in  sin— obstinate  resistance  and  grieving  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

To  confirm  this  view  many  passages  of  inspired  Scripture 
combine  in  their  testimony,  such  as  the  following :  "  And  thou,. 
Solomon,  my  son,  know  thou  the  God  of  thy  father,  and  serve 
Him  with  a  perfect  heart  and  with  a  wiUhig  w'md^  for  the 
Lord  searcheth  all  hearts  and  understandeth  all  the  imagina- 
tions of  the  thoughts ;  if  thou  seek  Him,  He  will  be  found  of 
thee ;  but  if  thou  forsake  Him,  He  will  cast  thee  off  for  ever."  * 
"And  who  then  in  iviUing  to  consecrate  his  service  this  day 
unto  the  Lord  ?"  *  "  Woe  unto  thee,  O  Jerusalem !  wilt  thou 
not  be  made  clean  ?  when  shall  it  once  be  ?" '  "  He  shall  offer 
(his  sacrifice)  of  his  own  voluntary  wilU^  "  And  if  ye  offer  a 
sacrifice  of  peace  offerings  unto  the  Lord,  ye  shall  offer  it  at 
your  own  w'diy*^  "  Ye  will  not  come  to  Me  that  ye  may  have 
life.'"  "The  Lord  is  not  slack  concerning  His  promise  as 
some  men  count  slackness;  but  is  long-suffering  to  us-ward,  not 
willing  that  any  should  perish,  but  that  all  shotild  come  to 
repentance."  * 

And  the  expressive  passage,  "Work  out  your  own  salvation 
with  fear  and  trembling,  for  it  is  God  that  worketh  in  you  both 

and  all  to  Him." — ''  Theological  Essays,"  p.  3G0.  Here  is  an  admission 
that  he  dares  not  pronounce  what  are  the  possibilities  of  resistance  in  a 
human  will  to  the  will  of  God.  Was  it,  then,  wise  to  adopt  the  dangerous 
•doctrine  of  universal  salvation,  against  the  explicit  declarations  to  the- 
contrary  contained  in  the  Holy  Scriptures? 

*  1  Chronicles  xxviii.  9.  *  Ibid.,  xxix.  5.  '  Jeremiah  xiii.  27. 

*  Leviticus  i.  3  ;  xix.  15 ;  xxii.  19,  29.  ^  John  v.  40. 

*  2  Peter  iii.  9.  The  expression  is  /irj  ^nuAofitvoi^  very  strong,  for  it 
means  not  merely  **  not  willing,  wishing  or  desiring,  but  not  decreeing^ 
purposing  or  determining;"  and  in  Ilomer  the  verb  is  applied  specially 
to  the  decrees  of  the  gods. 
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to  will  and  to  do  of  His  good  pleasure,"  ^  when  properly  rendered 
and  interpreted,  confirms  this  ^iow.  For  it  proves  that  the 
work  of  the  adult  soul  must  ])e  simultaneous  and  concurrent 
with  that  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  the  will  must  be  conformed  to 
the  Divine  will,  otherwise  salvation  is  not  obtained. 

Therefoi^e  the  true  doctrine  taught  by  Holy  Scripture,  and 
confirmed  by  experience,  is  that  regeneration  is  the  act  of  God 
only,  and  that  no  power  less  than  Almighty  power  can  work  it. 
In  the  case  of  infants  dying  in  infancy,  and  of  others  saved  who 
are  incapable  of  being  outwardly  called  by  the  ministry  of  the 
"Word,  this  sovereign  act  is  done  without  concurrence  or  consent 
in  the  spiritual  nature  regenerated.  But  in  the  case  of  intelli- 
gent adults,  the  'soul  regenerated  sinniltaueously  consents  to 
and  concurs  in  the  divine  and  merciful  act,  and  without  such 
consent  and  concurrence  of  the  free  will  of  the  subject,  the  act 
of  regeneration  is  never  done. 

Nor  is  this  view  overthrown  l)y  such  scriptures  as  these: 
"  Thy  people  shall  be  wUling  in  the  day  of  Thy  power."  ^  For 
assuredly  none  deserve  tlie  special  title  of  "the  people  of  God" 
except  those  who  do  submit  their  wills  to  His  will;  and  that 
this  is  done  at  the  same  time  at  which  and  in  the  day  of  the 
power  with  which  the  Holy  Spirit  works  on  them,  is  perfectly 
true.  ■  But  all  who  will  thus  submit  are  of  His  people;  and  the 
only  reason  why  all  who  hear  the  truth  and  the  invitations 
uttered  by  the  Spirit  are  not  of  His  people  is  that  they  are  not 
willing  to  be  so. 

*  Fhilippians  ii.  12,  13.  Mzra  (ffi,1<n)  yjv,  zintn.oo  rr//  eaurw^  (rwrr^fnav 
xaxepYd^^cOz  0  6^£«s*  yoi/'  £<tti>  o  evzftyvr^  e>  f>fj.i>  /.at  to  (Uascu  xat  m  zvzfty^iv 
uTTZff  nj9  euduxia*^.  The  simiiltaiujous  aiul  concurrent  irorking  luul  will- 
ing are  strongly  expressed.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  auToo  is  omitted 
after  eudoxia^^  contrary  to  Paiirs  usage,  if  he  intende<I  to  say  that  this 
eudoxia  was  Gotl's.  He  applies  this  same  word  to  himself  (Romans  -\.  1) 
and  to  other  men  (Philippiaiis  i.  15). 

*  Psalm  ex.  8. 
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Nor  do  such  declarations  as  that  of  John  in  his  gospel, 
"Which  were  born,  not  of  blcfcd,  nor  of  the  will  of  the  flesh, 
nor  of  the  will  of  man,  but  of  God,"  overthrow  this  view.  For 
we  have  seen  that  the  ippu^rfim  traff/M^ — the  spiritual  product  of 
the  flesh — is  the  heritage  of  every  man  of  Adam's  race ;  and, 
therefore,  it  is  impossible  for  the  power  of  generative  descent 
{aifmzoj'j^  literally  the  bloods)^  or  the  dslym  ffapxv^y  or  the  OsXrj/Aa 
a\>dfm^  to  produce  the  new  birth  necessary  to  salvation.  That  is 
indeed  of  God  the  Holy  Ghost;  but  does  it,  therefore,  follow 
that  the  will  of  the  sinner  must  not  simultaneously  assent  to 
and  concur  in  the  truths  offered  for  acceptance  by  the  Holy 
Spirit?  And  will  regeneration  be  effected  without  such  assent 
and  concurrence  by  the  will  of  the  adult  man  ?  Regeneration, 
therefore,  altliough  it  is  entirely  the  act  of  the  Almighty  Spu-it, 
is  never,  in  the  economy  of  God's  grace  to  adult  and  responsible 
though  fallen  man,  effected  without  the  concurrence  of  the  will 
of  such  man. 

But  as  Scripture  and  sound  science  must  always  agree,  we 
are  next  to  consider  an  objection  urged  against  this  view  by  the 
Advocates  of  a  certain  system  of  mental  philosophy.  They  tell 
us  that  the  habitus  or  disposition  of  a  moral  being  determines 
the  volitions  or  acts  of  will  by  him  made;  that  a  good  man 
chooses  good  things,  and  a  wicked  man  chooses  wicked  things. 
And  therefore  they  argue  that  the  Holy  Spirit  must  change 
the  disposition  of  the  sinner  in  order  that  his  wiU  msiy  assent 
to  the  terms  of  salvation — that  the  new  birth  must  take  effect 
in  the  disposition  before  the  will  can  be  conformed  to  the  will 
of  God.  But  these  philosophers  ignore  certain  facts  which 
militate  powerfully,  indeed  victoriously,  against  their  con- 
clusions. They  ignore  the  fact  that  Satan  was  originally 
endowed  with  a  disposition  perfectly  holy  and  pure,  yet  he  chosa 
evil — assented  with  his  will  to  evil.     And  the  same  was  true  as 
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to  the  holy  disposition  and  the  evil  choice  of  each  angel  that 
fell,  and  of  Eve  and  of  Adam. 

Therefore,  although  God  always  freely  chooses — wills — 
according  to  His  infinitely  holy  spiritual  nature,  and  nev^er  wills 
otherwise,  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  His  moral  creatures. 
They  were  but  creatures  at  best.  Tliey  were  endowed  with 
dual  natures;  and  hence,  although  perfectly  holy  in  disposition^ 
yet  the  resistance  of  the  material  to  the  spiritual — of  the  flesh 
to  the  law — was  such  that  their  wills^  being  perfectly y/'df,  chose 
evil,  and  they  sinned  and  fell. 

Hence  the  principle  that  the  hahitas  or  disposition  of  a  moral 
agent  always  determines  his  choice — the  acts  of  his  will — caimot 
be  taken  &s  universally  true.  Like  many  other  principles  which 
are  found  generally  true  in  our  limited  human  experience,  it 
will  suffice  for  our  guidance  in  most  cases  which  occur  in  this 
life,  but  it  fails  utterly  when  applied  to  the  problems  touching 
the  infinite  and  the  eternal.  The  human  will  is  so  truly  cause 
— so  absolutely  free — that  its  volitions  are  projected  beyond  all 
experience  founded  on  the  finite  and  the  mundane  philosophies. 

We  therefore  conclude  that  true  philosophy  conforms  to  the 
teaching  of  Scripture;  that  God,  everywhere  in  His  providence 
and  His  Word,  treats  man  as  a  free  moral  being,  accountable 
for  the  evil  of  his  own  disposition,  for  the  desperate  wicked- 
ness of  his  own  heart,  wliicli  his  own  conduct  has  brought  on 
himself,  and  hence  bound  to  change  that  heart  under  the 
methods  and  forces  which  the  Holy  Spirit  offers  freely  to  him. 
It  is  only  on  this  basis  of  truth  that  we  can  understand  the 
commands  of  inspiration  to  sinful  men:  "Repent,  and  turn 
yourselves  from  all  your  transgressions;  so  iniquity  shall  not 
be  your  ruin.  Cast  away  from  you  all  your  transgressions, 
whereby  ye  have  transgressed;  and  Tnake  you  a  neio  heart  and 
a  new  spirit;    for  why   will  ye  die,  O   house   of  Israel?"^ 

»  Kzekiol  xviii.  30,  31. 
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*^  Wash  ye,  make  you  clean  ;  put  away  the  evil  of  your  doings 
from  before  Mine  eyes;  cease  to  do  evil;  learn  to  do  well."^ 

Neither  is  there  anything  inconsistent  with  a  sound  psychology 
in  the  belief  that  the  simultaneous  and  concurrent  acts,  on  the 
one  hand,  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  applying  divine  truth  to  the 
heart  and  conscience,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  will  of  the 
adult  sinner  in  humbly  assenting  to  and  accepting  that  truth, 
constitute  that  regenerating  change  in  the  disposition  or  habitus 
of  the  sinner  which  is  necessary  to  salvation.  Therefore  every 
descendant  of  Adam,  in  every  land,  old  enough  and  sane  enough 
to  understand  simple  truth,  may  be  saved  if  he  will,  and  can 
blame  none  but  himself,  if  he  be  lost. 

And  this  doctrine,  thus  understood,  does  not  encom'age  self- 
righteousness,  does  not  contravene  such  scriptures  as  these: 
^*  By  grace  are  ye  saved  through  faith ;  and  that  not  of  your- 
selves ;  it  is  the  gift  of  God ;  not  of  works,  lest  any  man  should 
boast."*  "  And  if  by  grace,  then  it  is  no  more  of  works;  other- 
wise grace  is  no  more  grace ;  but  if  it  be  of  works,  then  it  is 
no  more  grace ;  otherwise  work  is  no  more  work."  *  For  the 
whole  remedy  of  sin,  and  methods  for  making  it  effectual,  are 
from  God.  The  sinner  who  truly  submits  his  will  to  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  accepts  Christ  by  faith,  will  never  believe  or  boast 
that  he  has  saved  himself. 

We  have  seen  that  God  made  known  to  Adam  and  Eve,  after 
their  fall  into  sin,  the  remedial  plan  devised  by  Him  for  their 
salvation  and  that  of  their  descendants,  and  the  methods  of  its 
application.  Doubtless  the  loving  will  of  God  desired  tliat  not 
only  our  first  parents  should  accept  this  plan,  but  all  their 
posterity,  as  fast  as  they  came  to  years  of  intelligence  and  ac- 
countability. And  as  the  regeneration  of  all  who  died  in 
infancy  was  committed  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  everything  was  done 
needful  for  the  salvation  of  the  whole  race.     But  the  obstinate 

*  Isaiah  i.  16.  '  Ephesians  ii.  8,  9.  *  Romans  xi.  G. 
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and  wilf 111  resistance  of  the  children  of  men  to  the  strivings  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  made  farther  metliods  necessary  in  order  to  save 
as  many  of  the  human  family  as  possible. 

The  first  of  these  methods  requiring  notice  was  the  establish- 
ment in  the  family  of  Seth  of  regular  forms  of  public  worship 
of  God.  It  was  after  the  birth  of  his  son  Enos  that  we  read 
that  men  "began  to  .call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord."*  As 
this  was  after  the  murder  of  Abel  hy  Cain,  which  occurred 
when  Abel  was  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  years  of 
age,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  population  of  tlie  earth  was 
numbered  by  many  hundreds  of  thour?ands.-  Thus  there  were 
enough  to  furnish  with  inhabitants  the  city  which  Cahi  built, 
and  enough  to  render  it  important  that  a  regular  cultus  should 
be  established  to  keep  alive  the  instructions  wliicli  God  had 
given  for  the  salvation  of  men. 

But  though  this  method  doubtless  was  the  means  of  saving 
many,  and  though  eminent  examples  of  piety,  approaching  that 
of  Enoch,  may  have  occurred,  yet  the  great  mass  of  mankind, 
instead  of  yielding  their  wills  to  the  dominion  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  grew  worse  and  worse.  The  "sons  of  God'-  yielded  to 
the  seductions  of  the  "  daughters  of  men,"  and  the  church  was 
speedily  swallowed  up  in  the  world.  We  have  noted  the  lurid 
painting  of  universal  human  wickedness  then  presented.  Then 
a  method  was  adopted,  short,  sharp  and  decisive,  yet  adapted 
to  secure  "  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number,"  taking 
into  consideration  the  whole  race.  The  deluge  of  water  swept 
away  all  of  the  race  of  Adam  save  Noah,  his  wife,  his  three 
sons  and  their  wives,  who  were  saved  in  the  ark. 

*  Genesis  iv.  20. 

'  In  the  well-matured  and  inj^enious  article,  entitled  "Cain,  a  Specula- 
tion." Soutborn  Presbyterian  Review,  Jul}-,  1878,  pp.  476-489,  the  writer, 
Rev.  Dr.  J.  \V.  Pratt,  estimates  the  population  of  the  earth  at  the  death 
of  Abel  as  about  one  million  souls,  pp.  479,  480. 
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Again  the  Church  of  God  was  established  in  visible  form, 
and  a  knowledge  of  the  Divine  remedy  for  sin  was  communicated 
to  every  human  being,  to  be  transmitted  to  his  or  her  descen- 
dants. But  soon  the  ^/>oyTj/xa  (rapxo^  began  to  manifest  itself. 
And  in  passing  years  the  descendants  of  Noah  began  to  vie 
in  wickedness  with  the  descendants  of  Adam  before  tlie  flood. 
Then  again  God  instituted  other  methods  by  which  the  ever- 
rising  tide  of  human  depravity  should  be  kept  within  bounds^ 
and  should  be  prevented  from  overflowing  and  sweeping  away 
all  knowledge  of  the  plan  of  salvation. 

To  two  only  of  these  methods  will  it  be  necessary  herein  to 
make  special  reference : 

Firstj  The  ritual  or  ceremonial  law,  which  was  (5ommenced 
with  a  special  rite  in  the  family  of  Abraham,  and  was  continued 
in  the  line  of  Jacob,  one  of  his  grandchildren,  up  to  the  time 
when — the  Son  of  God  having  been  manifested  in  the  flesh, 
the  Sun  of  Righteousness  having  reached  the  zenith — all  shadow& 
disappeared. 

We  are  now  able  to  see  that  two  all-important  purposes  were 
accomplished  by  these  ceremonial  severities,  which  constituted 
a  burden,  the  weight  of  which  was  powerfully  described  by  the 
apostle  Peter  in  the  Christian  synod  of  Jerusalem  when  he 
said,  "  Now  therefore  why  tempt  ye  God,  to  put  a  yoke  upon 
the  neck  of  the  disciples,  which  neither  our  fathers  nor  we  were 
able  to  bear?"*     These  purposes  were: 

1.  That  a  great  magazine  of  symbols,  emblems,  types  and 
figures  should  be  provided,  all  pointing  to  the  Lamb  of  God, 
and  all  serving  wonderfully  to  stimulate  the  minds  of  worshippers 
to  bear  in  memory  the  vicarious  sacrifice  and  the  lessons  of  self- 
denial  and  imputed  righteousness  coming  therefrom.  These 
symbols  and  types  have  long  ago  fulfilled  their  mission,  and  are 
now  only  to  be  used  as  illustrations  of  the  completeness  of  the 

*  Acts  XV.  10. 
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great  remedial  plan.  To  use  them  or  imitate  thorn  now  as 
subsisting  symbols  is  to  deform  their  beauty  and  degrade  their 
nature.  For  us,  the  Great  High  Priest  has,  once  for  all,  ofFered 
Himself  up  and  entered  into  the  holy  of  holies,  and  the  veil 
that  once  hung  between  heaven  and  earth  is  rent  in  twain.  We 
are  no  longer  in  religious  cliildhood,  to  be  taught  by  ceremonies 
and  types,  but  are  encouraged  to  come  boldly  to  the  throne  of 
grace  through  Jesus  Christ,  '*  by  whom  also  we  liave  access  by 
faith  and  by  one  Spirit  unto  the  Father."  ^ 

2.  That,  by  means  of  these  rigid  ceremonial  requirements, 
the  Jews  were  kept  a  peculiar  people,  free  from  idolatry,  except 
by  way  of  occasional  lapses,  and  unable  and  unwilling  to  com- 
mingle with  the  nations  surrounding  them.  Thus  a  knowledge 
of  the  true  God,  of  His  law  and  remedial  plan,  was  kept  alive 
until  TO  Tzhifitofia  TOO  /fto>ou — "the  fulness  of  the  time" — was 
come.  And,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  this  was  the  only  method  by 
which  the  truth  could  be  preserved  through  the  ages  of  dark- 
ness and  guilt,  extending  from  the  exodus  of  the  Hebrews  from 
Egypt  to  the  establishment  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  Jews 
were  accustomed  to  regard  themselves  as  the  favored  people  of 
God,  and  such  opinions  clung  to  the  minds  even  of  inspired 
Cluistians,  taken  from  the  Jewish  nice;'  but  they  were  only 
used  as  the  elected  conduit  througli  whom  the  mercy  of  God 
was  to  flow  to  the  greatest  possible  proportion  of  the  race  of 
Adam. 

Secondlj/j  The  special  and  extraordinary  interventions  whicli 
God,  from  time  to  time,  made,  during  the  progress  of  the 
world's  history,  for  the  pui'j)ose  of  giving  added  authority  and 
power  to  His  remedi&l  plan.  These  interventions  are  generally 
called  miracles.  They  were  suspensions  of  the  ordinary  course 
of  nature,  and  were  never  enacted  except  in  reference  to  some 

^  Romans  v.  2;  Epliesians  ii.  18;  iii.  12. 

*  Romans  ix.  1-5;  x.  1-3;  iii.  1-3;  Galatians  ii.  1-16. 
86 
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crisis  which  called  for  them.  We  have  insisted  constantly 
throughout  this  work  that  God  works  upon  His  oTzotTzatTi^ — 
matter — according  to  law.  And  as  this  law  is  the  expression 
of  the  Divine  wisdom  and  intelligence,  it  must  be  uniform  in 
its  operation  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature ;  for  if  it  were 
not  uniform,  it  would  not  be  the  adequate  expression  of  that 
infinite,  calm  and  all-seeing  knowledge  which  devises  its  plans 
wisely,  and  suffers  no  caprice,  no  fickleness  to  interrupt  its 
majestic  career.  And  if  the  course  of  nature  were  not  uniform, 
the  rational  creatures  of  God  would  be  rational  in  vain;  neither 
angels  nor  men  could  have  exercised  the  prudence  and  foresight 
which  was  a  part  of  the  high  virtue  that  God  bestowed  on 
them.  Men  could  not  proWde  for  a  single  day  for  those 
dependent  on  them.  They  could  not  know  that  the  sun  will 
rise  to-morrow,  that  food  will  nourish  the  body,  that  corn  sown 
in  the  cultivated  field  will  spring  up  and  yield  a  harvest  for 
bread. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  nothing  in  true  science  which  negatives 
the  belief  that  God  may  work  a  miracle.  That  He  can  thus 
intervene,  and,  by  special  exertion  of  power,  can  suspend  for  a 
time  the  laws  imposed  on  matter  by  Himself,  is  a  proposition 
that  will  not  be  denied  by  any  believer  in  a  f^ersonal  God.^ 
Reverence  for  the  character  of  the  Infinite  Creator  does  indeed 
forbid  us  to  believe  that  He  will  thus  intervene  upon  light 

^  It  seems  difficult  for  men  who  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  what 
is  called  science  to  believe  in  the  possibility  of  miracle.  Professor  Simon 
Newcomb  says :  "All  scientific  conclusions  necessarily  rest  on  the  postulate 
that  the  laws  of  nature  are  absolutely  unchangeable,  and  that  their 
operations  have  never  been  interfered  with  by  the  action  of  any  super- 
natural cause;  that  is,  by  any  cause  not  now  in  operation  in  nature  or 
operating  in  any  way  different  from  that  in  which  it  has  always  done,*' — 
"  Popular  Astronomy,"  Edit.  1878,  p.  522.  Yet  Sir  Isaac  Nejv'ton,  Matthew 
F.  Maury  and  Joseph  Henry  all  knew  something  of  science,  and  all  be- 
lieved, not  only  that  miracles  2lxq  possible,  but  that  they  have  been  actually 
wrought  in  our  world ! 
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occasions  or  for  slight  causes.  The  heathen  maxim,  which 
deprecates  the  introduction  of  Divine  intervention  in  the  com- 
mon course  of  human  affairs  unless  the  crisis  be  worthy  to  be 
solved  by  God  Himself,  may  well  apply  to  our  belief  in  miracles.^ 
And  accordingly,  the  sober  view  of  Christianity  is  that,  though 
such  interventions  have  occurred  in  the  history  of  our  world, 
they  have  occurred  only  at  long  intervals  of  time  and  for 
purposes  indicating  that  a  Divine  crisis  was  at  hand  calling  for 
such  intervention. 

To  introdu(?e  a  new  order  of  beings,  like  angels  or  men,  or  a 
new  species  of  living  organism ;  or  to  sweep  away  an  effete  and 
hopeless  generation  in  order  to  start  the  race  of  man  on  a  new 
departure;  or  to  authenticate  a  new  revelation,  and  prove  incon- 
testably  that  it  comes  from  God ;  or  to  save  a  chosen  people  as 
a  depository  of  divine  truth ;  or  to  introduce  the  Son  of  God  to 
the  world  with  appropriate  majesty,  even  when  He  came  only 
"in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh  and  for  sin," — these  are  Godlike 
crises  which  justify  the  immediate  intervention  of  God,  and  a 
temporary  change  in  the  ordinary  course  of  His  material 
universe. 

And  accordingly,  we  believe,  on  the  testimony  of  the  Word 
of  God,  that  He  caused  angels  to  be  created^  not  evolved^  from 
lower  natures;  and  that  He  caused  successive  species  of  fish, 
fowl  and  flesh  to  be  created,  not  developed  or  evolved;  and 
that  He  formed  man  of  the  dust  of  the  earth,  and  formed 
woman  from  man;  and  that  He  caused  a  watery  deluge  to 
prevail  which  no  ordinary  laws  of  nature  would  have  sufliced  to 
raise;  and  that  this  deluge  was  siiflicient  to  destroy  all  of  the 
human  race  then  living,  save  Noah  and  his  family ;  and  that  He 
wrought  miracles  of  judgment  in  Egypt,  and  miracles  of  mercy 

'  "Nee  Deus  intcrsit,  nibi  dignus  vindicc  nodus 
Incident." 

— Horatii,  De  Arte  Poctica,  11.  191,  192. 
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to  preserve  the  Israelites;  and  that  He  saved  Daniel  in  the  den 
of  lions,  and  saved  the  three  faithful  Hebrews  in  the  fiery 
furnace;  and  that  after  the  miraculous  incarnation  and  birth  of 
the  Son  of  God,  tliis  God-man  wrought  mighty  miracles,  healed 
the  sick  and  cleansed  the  leper  by  a  word,  stilled  the  raging 
of  winds  and  waves  by  a  command,  walked  on  the  surface  of 
the  water,  which  was  compelled  to  sustain  Him,  raised  the 
dead,  and  finally  rose.  Himself,  from  the  dead,  and  ascended  to 
heaven. 

Thus  was  introduced  the  mightiest  kingdom  this  world  ha& 
ever  known — a  kingdom  "  not  of  this  world,"  ^  yet  destined  to 
fill  the  world  with  its  glory.  And  in  order  to  the  full  inaugura- 
tion and  visible  opening  of  this  kingdom,  the  power  of  working 
miracles  was  continued  in  the  hands  of  the  immediate  apostles 
and  servants  of  Christ  until  the  requisite  foundations  were  laid. 
Then  this  power  passed  away  from  earth  and  from  the  hands 
of  men.  It  had  done  its  work,  and  was  recalled  by  Him  who 
alone  really  holds  it,  and  who  will  not  exercise  it  on  earth 
again  until  some  august  crisis  again  calls  for  His  direct  inter- 
vention.' 

Miracles,  being  in  their  nature  facts  which  come  under  the 
cognizance  of  the  senses,  are  susceptible,  like  all  other  facts,  of 

*  John  xviii.  36. 

'  After  the  death  of  the  apostle  John,  who  is  supposed  to  have  died 
ahout  A.  D.  102,  we  have  of  course  no  miracles  vouched  for  by  Divine 
testimony,  and  none  wrought  by  men  or  women  which  will  stand  the  test 
of  rigid  historical  criticism.  But  we  have  a  few  occurrences  of  a  miracu- 
lous nature  so  well  established  by  authentic  history  that  it  is  more 
reasonable  to  believe  than  to  deny  them.  To  this  class  belongs  the 
destruction,  by  the  outburst  of  balls  of  fire,  of  the  foundations  of  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem,  which  the  apostate  emperor,  Julian,  attempted  to 
rebuild.  It  is  related  by  the  careful  Roman  historian,  Ammianus 
Marcellinus,  and  by  the  Christian  Eusebius,  and  is  so  consistently  vouched 
for  that  even  Gibbon  seems  compelled  to  adopt  it  as  history. — "  Decline 
and  Fall,"  N.  Y.  Edit.,  1850,  Vol.  IL,  pp.  22,  436. 
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being  proved  by  the  testimony  of  witnesses,  wlio  may  be  so 
niunerons  and  so  severely  tested  that  the  falsehood  of  their 
evidence  would  be  far  more  incredible  than  its  truth.^  And 
such  is  the  case  as  to  the  material  miraculous  events  on  which 
the  great  remedial  plan  of  salvation  rests  for  its  support — notably 
among  which  are  to  be  mentioned  the  mu'aculous  works  of  the 
God-man  while  on  earth,  His  resurrection  from  the  dead  and 
ascension  to  heaven. 

The  Divine,  and  therefore  supernatural  and  miraculous, 
elements  of  the  remedial  plan,  so  far  as  they  constitute  the 
humiliation  of  the  Son  of  God  in  His  life  and  death  on  earth, 
are  all  summed  up  in  two  rich  verses  of  Paul's  inspired  letter 
to  the  Somans :  "  For  what  the  laio  could  not  do  in  that  it  was 
weak  through  \hQ  fleshy  God  sending  His  own  Son  in  the  like- 
ness of  sinful  flesh  (sv  vtMiunn.a':'.  (Ttiftyji^^  fi/mfiTta^j  literally  in  the 
likeness  (or  image)  of  the  flesli  of  sin)  and  for  sin,  condemned 
sin  in  the  flesh,  that  the  rigliteousness  of  tlie  law  might  be 
fulfilled  in  us,  who  walk  not  after  tlie  flesh,  but  after  the 
Spirit."'  The  discussions  through  which  we  have  passed  \vill 
enable  us  to  gain  some  insight  into  its  deep  meaning. 

The  law  is  that  rule  of  action  dictated  by  tlie  Divine  Spirit 
for  the  guidance  of  the  dual  creature,  man.  Had  he  obeyed 
this  law  it  would  have  done  for  him  what  it  was  intended  to  do, 
i.  e.j  secured  his  peace  and  happiness.  But  the  resistance  of 
his  material  nature  (his  flesli)  to  the  perfect  dominion  of  this 
law  caused  him  to  fall  into  sin.      Thenceforth  the  law  was 

'  On  no  question  afifecting  Christian  faith  has  its  triumph  been  more 
signal,  even  in  the  forum  of  reason,  than  on  the  question  of  the  sufficiency 
of  testimony  to  prove  a  miracle.  Dr.  Henry  lluffner  sums  up  the  argu- 
ments pro  and  coti  in  his  lecture  on  *'  Miracles  as  an  Evidence  of 
Christianity/'  University  of  Virginia  Lee.  Evid.  Chris.,  pp.  Gl-107. 
And  the  acute  lawyer,  Professor  Greenleaf,  in  his  work  on  the  Resurrec- 
tion- of  Christ,  is  equally  strong. 

'  Romans  viii.  3,  4. 
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powerless  to  save  him — ^it  was  weak  through  the  flesh.  Now 
came  the  miraculous  remedy.  God  sent  His  o^vn  Son  in  the 
image  of  the  flesh  of  sin.  This  Son,  by  miraculous  conception 
and  birth,  under  the  infinite  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  took 
upon  Himself  the  material  constitution  and  image  of  that  very 
flesh  that  had  sinned.  He  became  a  man.  He  consented  that 
that  majestic  and  divine  material  form  and  essence  which  He 
had  possessed  from  all  eternity  should  pass  under  the  humilia- 
tion of  being  conceived  in  the  womb  of  tlie  Virgin  Mary  and 
born  of  her,  subject  to  the  lowly  conditions  and  innocent  in- 
firmities of  the  very  humblest  of  the  race  of  fallen  man,  subject 
to  grief,  pain,  suffering,  sickness,^  and  death.  And  all  these 
humiliations  He  endured  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh,  and  "for 
sin." — -£/>:  afiufnta^.  His  whole  office  herein  was  vicarious.  He 
took  the  place  of  tlic  sinner.  And  though  He  did  no  sin, 
neither  was  guile  found  in  His  mouth,  yet  He  suffered  every 
grief,  every  pang,  every  horror,  every  pain  of  dissolving  nature^ 
every  shrinking  from  coming  death,  yes,  every  gloom  of  the 
eternal  prison-house,  that  tlic  sinner,  not  saved,  will  endure. 
For  He  entered  the  portals  of  deatli  and  of  the  grave,  and 
endured  sufferings  equivalent  to  all  the  horrors  of  that  eternal 


^  It  is  not  jincommon  to  find  in  theological  treatises  statements  to  the 
effect  that  Chritst  did  not  suffer  with  disease  or  sickness,  because  He  would 
have  been  thus  disqualified  for  the  great  duties  of  His  mission.  But  no 
such  view  is  countenanced  by  Holy  Scripture.  "  Himself  took  our  in- 
firmities and  bare  our  sicknesses,"  (Matthew  viii.  17.)  No<fou^  ('5/^tt'>) 
£^?«<rTa^£v.  Su(To<;  means  "sickness,"  **  disease,"  **  distemper,"  not  only 
in  classic  Greek,  but  in  the  ten  instances  in  which  it  occurs  in  the  New 
Testament.  And  even  admitting  that  the  passage  from  Isaiah,  which 
Matthew  refers  to,  does  not  necessarily  include  disease  under  our  **  griefs 
and  sorrows,"  yet  assuredly  the  inspired  gospel  gives  an  interpretation 
which  faith  may  accept.  He  was  "  in  all  points  tempted  like  as  we  are ;" 
and  when  we  remember  how  large  a  part  of  the  temptations  we  meet  in 
life  arise  from  disease  and  sickness,  we  can  believe  that  our  merciful  High 
Priest  suffered  this  kind  of  temptation  also,  "yet  without  sin." 
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priBon-house  which  is  beyond  the  grave.  And  as  eternity  was 
bonnd  up  in  His  person — was  the  infinite  condition  of  His 
perso!)  as  God-man — so  in  His  sorrowful  life  on  earth,  and 
in  the  garden,  and  in  the  mock- trial  scenes,  and  on  the  cross, 
He  Buffered  all  the  gloom  and  horror  that  the  lost  sinner  could 
endure  through  eternal  ages.  The  infinite  dignity  of  His 
person  caused  the  concentrated  power  of  eternal  years  of  suffer- 
ing at  once  to  be  present  witli  Iliin.  Thus,  in  the  humiliation 
voluntarily  endured  by  His  Son  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh, 
God  "condemned  sin  in  the  flesh."  Thus  was  it  rendered 
possible  that  God  "might  be  just,  and  the  justifier  of  him  which 
believeth  in  Jesus."  ^  And  thus  the  penalty  of  the  law  being 
completely  endured  for  sinners,  and  \\\g  requirements  of  the 
law  being  completely  ol)eyed  for  sinners,  the  end  of  the 
remedial  plan  is  accomplished.  The  righteousness  of  the  law 
is  fulfilled  in  us,  who  walk  not  after  the  flesh,  but  after  the 
Spirit. 

The  elements  of  the  supernatural  and  miraculous  which  enter 
into  all  these  events  of  the  humiliation  necessarilv  render  it 
transcendent.  It  is  a  holv  mvsterv.  Bat  thou<xh  we  cannot 
compreherid  it  in  all  its  length  and  breadth  and  height  and 
depth,  we  can  understand  enough  of  it  to  save  our  souls. 
Above  all,  we  can  experience  it — feel,  it;  and  this  is  better 
than  intellectual  comprehension.  We  can  believe  with  the 
heart  unto  salvation.' 

From  the  revealed  facts  of  the  humiliation,  a  question 
emerges  which  was  very  little  considered  ])y  believers  of  the 
primitive  days,  but  which  in  modern  times  has  assumed  imposing 
proportions.'     It  is  a  (question  already  referred  to  herein.     Its 

'  Romans  iii.  26.  *  Romans  x.  10. 

•  "  The  Person  and  Sinless  ('haracter  ot  our  Lord  Jcsiis  Christ,"  is  tlie 
title  of  a  work  by  the  lat«  Rev.  Dr.  Wrn.  S.  IMunuT,  which,  though  phiin 
and  simple  in  style,  shows  cvidcMicfs  of  research  and  erudition.     Rut  the 
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Bimplest  form  is  this :  Was  the  Son  of  God,  while  in  His  estate 
of  humiliation  on  earth,  impeccable  ?  It  is  notj  Was  He  actually 
sinless  f  On  that  point,  all  claiming  to  be  Christians  agree; 
and  even  the  uncle  and  nephew,  Lelius  and  Faustus  Socinus, 
and  their  immediate  followers,  held  that  He  was  "without  sin." 
But  was  "  the  man  Christ  Jesus,"  while  on  earth,  so  deprived 
of  "  freedom  of  will,"  by  the  fact  that  He  was  also  God,  that 
He  was  incapable  of  yielding  to  temptation  and  committing 
sin  ?  This  question  is  far  from  being  abstract  or  trivial  in  its 
practical  bearing.  Every  man  who  has  felt  what  temptation 
to  sin  is,  and  who  has  struggled  with  it  and  resisted  it,  success- 
fully or  unsuccessfully,  will  recognize  the  importance  of  such  a 
query. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  nlodern  opinion,  as  held  by  repre- 

claim  therein  made  (Edit.  1876,  pp.  81-82),  that  the  early  fathers,  includ- 
ing Irenaeus,  Tertullian,  Clement  and  Origen,  in  speaking  of  the  "  sinless- 
ness"  of  Christ,  used  that  word  in  the  same  sense  in  which  they  applied  it  to 
God  the  Father — not  only  as  excluding  actual  but  possible  sinfulness,  cannot 
be  maintained.  For  the  word  they  use  is  (vmiiafiTTftTta^  which  means  "  ex- 
emption or  freedom  from  sin,  wrong  or  error."  This  they  properly  apply 
to  Christ,  and  all  Christians  agree  with  them.  The  word  ayafLapTr^tria 
is  not  in  the  Greek  Testament,  but  its  near  blood-relation,  avap.aftTrfTo<s, 
is  used  by  Christ  Himself  in  John  viii.  7,  where  it  clenrly  means  "  without 
actual  sin."  The  modern  question  as  to  the  impeccability  of  the  Man 
Christ  Jesus  in  Ilis  estate  of  humiliation  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
debated  in  early  Christian  times.  Basilides,  in  the  second  century,  in- 
timated his  belief  in  the  existence  of  aoiual  sinfftlncss  in  Christ ;  this  was 
required  by  his  system,  which  was  of  course  "a  grief  and  an  offence  to 
the  Catholic  church." — Ullmann,  quoted  by  Dr.  Plumer,  p.  68.  But  it  is 
worthy  of  note  that  wh«n  the  question,  in  its  modern  meaning,  presented 
itself  to  John  Duns  Scotus,  "the  subtile  doctor,"  (who  lived  from  1265  to 
1308,  and  was  pious  and  learned,)  he  found  no  difficulty  in  maintaininp; 
"  humanam  naturam  Christi  non  fuisse — «><//;.«/)7Tjr)jy."  Doubtless  he 
meant "  was  nut  incapable  of  sin,"  but  his  word  was  incautious.  It  is  by 
no  means  established,  therefore,  that  "  Christ's  impeccability,"  in  the 
sense  that  in  His  estate  of  humiliation  He  had  not  sufficient  freedom  of 
will  to  disobey  Divine  law,  "  has  from  the  beginning  been  commonly  held 
by  the  people  of  God,"  p.  81. 
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tentative  men  of  high  standing  in  the  Christian  Church,  differs, 
even  to  the  extent  of  serious  conflict,  on  this  point.^  But  its 
ultimate  decision  must  be  determined  by  the  teachings  of  Holy 
Scripture,  and  the  just  inferences  therefrom.  Thus  tested,  the 
negative  of  the  question  seems  to  prevail,  by  the  strength  of  the 
following  scriptural  arguments : 

1.  The  Son  of  God,  in  order  to  l)e  fitted  for  His  estate  of 
humiliation,  was  "made  of  a  woman,  made  under  the  law.^^^ 

*  Tlie  absolute  impccoahility  of  Christ,  while  on  earth  and  in  His  estate 
of  humiliation,  is  held  by  the  late  venerable  theologian,  Rev.  Professor 
Wm.  S.  Plumer,  of  Columbia  Theoloj^ical  Seminary,  in  his  work  entitled 
^*The  Person  and  Sinless  Character  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ";  by  the 
writer  of  an  able  article  on  "  The  Impeccability  of  Christ,"  in  the  Southern 
Presbyterian  lleview,  »)anuary,  1877,  pp.  128-142;  and  by  Rev.  Hugh 
Martin,  of  Edinburgh,  in  his  "  Christ's  Presence  in  the  Gospel  History," 
2nd  Edit.  The  negative  of  the  question  is  held  by  Canon  Farrar,  in  his 
■"Life  of  Christ";  by  Dr.  Julius  Midler,  in  his  **  Christian  Doctrine  of 
Sin"  ;  by  Dr.  Ullmann,  in  his  "  Sinlessness  of  Jesus"  ;  by  Professor  J.  A. 
Dorner,  of  Berlin,  in  his  "  Christology" ;  by  Dr.  Philip  Schaff,  in  his 
treatise  on  **  The  Person  of  Christ,  the  Miracle  of  History"  ;  by  Rev.  Henry 
Patillo,  in  his  "  Sermons,"  published  in  1788;  and  by  Dr.  Charles  Hodge, 
in  his  "Systematic  Theology,"  Vol.  IF.,  p.  457.  The  writer  in  the 
Soathcrn  Presbyterian  Review  addresses  his  argument  rather  to  incautious 
statements  and  tidmissions  of  his  opponents  than  to  the  question  itself — 
flounders  in  the  mire  of  the  profitless  dispute  about  the  distinction  be- 
tween concupiscence  and  sin — in  attemi)ting  to  answt-r  Dr.  Hodge's 
argument,  and  wholly  omits  all  answer  to  the  argument  drawn  from  the 
Bcriptural  doctrine  that  Christ  was  "made  under  the  law."  Strangely 
enough,  this  argument  seems  to  be  pretermitted  by  i^ll  the  writers  on  both 
fiides.  It  is  faintly  touched,  and  certainly  not  answered,  in  Dr.  Plumer's 
work.  Yet,  in  truth,  it  involves  the  fjlst  of  the  question;  for  therein 
consists  the  inscrutable  mystery  of  the  distinction  between  the  "  freedom 
of  will"  in  God,  who  is  the  author  of  law  and  above  law,  and  the  "  free- 
dom of  will"  in  the  "man  Christ  Jesus."  who  was  made  **  under  the 
law.**  God  cannot  lie,  cannot  sin  ;  but  man  can  lie,  van  sin  ;  though 
when  perfectly  sinless  and  perfectly  strong,  as  was  Christ,  he  certainly 
fvill  not  sin.     Adam  was  sinless,  but  not  strong. 

*  Galatians  iv.  4.      7  ev/o/x£>oy  ex  ynjauoy;  ^'c'^o/j.-uov  oizn  'jnfutv^  literally, 
'•born  from  a  woman,  born  under  law."     The  participle  is  from  yiyjoimi 
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Before  His  incarnation  He  was  not  under  the  law.  He  was 
God — equal  in  power  and  glory  to  the  Law-giver — the  sourc^^ 
of  law,  and  therefore  above  law,  not  under  it.  But  when,  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  remedial  plan  and  saving  man, 
He  consented  to  be  made  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh — made 
of  a  woman — made  under  the  law  ;  He  became  subject  to  the 
law,  bound  to  obey  the  law.  Necessarily,  then.  He  had  free- 
dom of  will  as  a  man ;  He  had  power  to  disobey ;  for  if  He  had 
not,  then  there  was  no  merit  in  His  obedience.  He  wrought  no 
righteousness  in  obeying.  He  was  a  mere  machine,  without 
"  freedom  of  will,"  but  simply  constructed  by  Divine  power  to 
run  in  a  certain  groove,  and  incapable  of  running  in  any  other. 
§0  far,  therefore,  from  exalting  our  esteem  for  Christ,  this 
notion  of  His  absolute  impeccability — His  inability  to  exercise 
freedom  of  will,  really  degrades  Him,  and  eliminates  all  merh 
from  His  obedience. 

2.  The  necessary  conditions  of  being  and  of  salvation,  by 
reason  whereof  Christ  was  driven  by  the  Spirit  into  the  wilder- 
ness and  there  subjected  for  forty  days  to  the  temptations  of 
Satan,  show  that  He  had  freedom  of  will,  which  gave  Him 
ability  either  to  yield  to  temptation  and  fall,  as  the  first  Adam 
fell,  or  to  resist  and  triumph,  and  thus  become  the  Second 
Adam,  the  Saviour  of  tempted  sinners.  For  what  was  the 
significance  of  that  scene  in  the  wilderness  which  immediately 
follows  His  baptism  and  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  like  a 
dove,  and  the  voice  of  the  Divine  Father  proclaiming,  "Thou 
art  My  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased?"     We  are 

— old  forin,  yv^ntun — which  means,  primarily,  "to  be  born,"  though  it 
often  has  the  meaning  "  to  become,"  "to  happen,"  "  to  be  produced,"  "  to 
emanate,"  *'to  spring  from,"  "to  exist,"  "  to  he  made."  "Made,"  as 
applied  to  Christ,  is  not  free  from  objection,  for  it  holds  implicitly  the  idea 
of  creation,  and  Christ  was  never  a  creature.  Scripture  negatives  any 
such  idea,  although  the  common  theology  is  compelled  to  hold  it  as  to  His 
body,  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 
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told  that  "  immediately  the  Spirit  driveth  Ilim  into  the  wilder- 
ness." ^  There  was  a  necessity  for  this  scene.  The  temptation 
of  Eve  by  Satan  was  unavoidable,  as  we  have  seen.  Much  more 
was  the  temptation  of  the  Second  Adam  unavoidable,  for  on  its 
issue  depended  the  salvation  of  all  saints.  But  when  the 
tempter  drew  near,  whom  did  he  approach  ?  The  Son  of  God, 
indeed,  but  yet  a  man — a  man  made  of  a  woman,  made  under 
the  law,  and  bound  to  obey  the  law.  Now  if  this  man  Christ 
Jesus  had  no  freedom  of  will,  no  al)ility  to  yield  to  the  tempta- 
tions offered,  by  the  assent  of  His  will  thereto,  then  this  scene 
in  the  wilderness  loses  all  its  significance.  Satan,  tempting  the 
rocks  and  the  sands  of  the  desert  near  the  Dead  sea,  offering 
them  bread,  tempting  them  to  show  then*  power  by  rending 
themselves  away  from  their  foundations,  offering  tliem  all  the 
kingdoms  of  the  world  and  the  glory  of  them  if  they  would  fall 
down  and  worship  him,  would  have  had  as  much  significance — 
that  is,  none  at  all.  Why  none  ?  Because  the  rocks  and  sands 
would  have  had  7io  ah'dity  to  yield  to  his  temptations.  Then, 
if  Christ  had  no  a*bility  to  yield,  wlierein  did  His  victory  over 
Satan  consist?  It  was  because  He  had  freedom  to  yield,  and 
yet,  by  His  supreme  virtue,  refused  to  yield — successfully  re- 
sisted all  temptations,  and  overcame  the  devil  in  this  mortal 
combat — that  He  has  become  fitted  to  be  the  Captain  of  our 
salvation. 

3.  The  same  scriptures  wliich  teach  us  that  our  great  High 
Priest  was  "holy,  harmless,  undefiled,  and  separate  from 
sinners,"  and  that  the  man  Christ  Jesus  "did  no  sin,  neither 
was  guile  found  in  His  mouth,''  and  that  He  "magnified  the 
law  and  made  it  honorable,"  also  teach  us  that  "  we  have  not 
an  High  Pjiest  which  cannot  be  touched  with  the  feeling  of 

'  Kat  euOu^  TO  Ihsufia  auzay  ex,^aAA£i  er?  rr/y  £/f7jff.o>. — Mark  i.  12.  The 
verb  could  not  be  stronger.  It  conveys  the  idea  of  irresistibly  "  throwing 
out." 
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our  infirmities;  but  was  in  all  points  tempted  like  as  we  are, 
yet  without  sin,"  ^  and  that  "  in  that  He  Himself  hath  suffered, 
being  tempted,  He  is  able  to  succor  them  that  are  tempted."'  . 
From  this  wo  have  a  right  to  infer  that  Christ  felt  the  power 
of  temptation.  Although  perfectly  sinless,  perfectly  free  from 
inclination  to  sin,  and  from  motions  of  sin,  and  from  to  <Ppoyij/ia 
n;?  (Tanrjt<;^  He  had  that  in  tlie  human  nature  which  He  had 
voluntarily  taken  that  experienced  and  knew  wliat  temptation 
really  was.  OtherNvise  He  would  not  have  been  "  in  all  points 
tempted  like  as  we  are ;"  for  if  there  was  absohitely  nothing  in 
Him  which  enabled  Him  to  feel  what  power  temptation  has, 
then  it  could  no  more  be  declared  of  Him  that  He  was  "  touched 
with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities,"  "  and  tempted  like  as  we 
are,"  than  it  could  be  so  declared  of  a  stock  or  a  stone.  And 
if  He  was  incapable  of  feeling  the  power  of  temptation,  then  it 
could  not  be  properly  said  of  Him  tliat  "  He  hath  suffered^  being 
tempted."  The  Greek  word  rendered  "hath  suffered"  is 
TZzTzovOsv^  from  TzafT'/w,  which  always  contains  the  idea  of  "feel- 
ing," "experiencing,"  and  often  that  of  "painful  feeling,"  or 
suffering,  in  its  common  meaning.  Now,  if  Christ  was  incapable 
of  sin.  He  could  never  have  experienced  such  feeling,  and  He 
would  not  have  been  "  able  to  succor  them  that  are  tempted," 
because  He  would  have  been  for  ever  without  experience  of 
their  danger — without  knowledge  of  the  mode  in  which  the 
enemy  could  approach  them. 

Therefore  we  conclude  that  the  Son  of  God,  during  the 
season  of  humiliation  to  which  He  voluntarily  brought  Himself 
that  He  might  become  the  Second  Adam  and  the  Saviour  of 
the  human  race,  possessed  freedom  of  will,  which  made  Him 
able  to  yield  to  temptation  and  to  disobey  the  law.     The  very 

*  Hebrews  iv.  15.  IIsTzsiparxsvo)^  de  xara  Tzatxra  xaO  ofiotorr^ra — "  being 
tempted  as  to  all  things  with  similarity"  (to  us). 

*  Hebrews  ii.  18. 
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fact  that  He  had  that  ability,  and  that  He  nevertheless  triumphed 
over  every  temptation  and  continued  absolutely  sinless  to  the 
last,  is  that  which  constitutes  His  merit,  that  which  makes  the 
spotless  righteousness  which  He  wrought  out  in  His  life  and 
His  death,  and  which  is  ofFefred  to  the  penitent  sinner,  and  that 
which  enables  Him  to  sympathize  with  poor  sinners  of  Adam's 
race,  and  to  succor  them  in  every  honest  effort  tliey  make  to 
resist  temptation. 

And  in  answer  to  the  question,^  "  If  Jesus  Christ  was  ever 
peccable  and  fallible,  when  did  He  become  impeccable  and  in- 
fallible ?"  we  have  no  difficulty  in  replying :  when  His  days  of 
of  humiliation  ended,  for  then  He  resumed  His  throne  in  heaven, 
and  was  no  longer  "  under  the  law." 

Turning  from  this  important  question  to  review  farther  the 
miraculous  methods  adopted  by  God  for  carrying  out  His 
remedial  plan,  we  are  called  to  remark  that  every  miracle  re- 
corded in  the  Scriptures  bore  upon  the  working  of  that  plan 
and  tended  to  its  accomplishment.  And  among  these  miracles 
— ^next  to  those  immediately  connected  with  the  offices  of  Christ 
and  of  the  Holy  Spirit — none  have  advanced  more  wonderfully 
the  purpose  of  God  to  save  all  of  Adam's  race  that  can  be 
saved  than  those  miracles  of  inspiration  which  have  sent  forth 
into  the  world  and  given  to  man  the  book  known  as  the  Bible 
—the  Word  of  God. 

Language  was  not  the  invention  of  man.  To  suppose  that 
Adam  and  Eve  were  brought  into  being,  of  mature  constitution, 
bodily  and  mental,  and  yet  furnished  with  no  veliicle  of  thought 
by  means  of  which  their  mental  impressions  and  heart  feelings 
could  be  communicated  to  eadi  other,  is  to  impute  a  serious 
defect  to  the  work  of  the  all-wise  Creator.  The  postulate  of  a 
primitive  language,  suited  to  the  pleasures  and  duties  of  the 
garden  of  Eden,  is  moderate  and  reasonable  in  the  view  of 

*  Dr.  Plumer's  "Person  and  Sinless  Character  of  Christ,"  p.  108. 
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common  sense.  It  docs  not  by  any  means  ignore  the  evident 
traces  of  words,  formed  upon  visible  objects  and  audible  sounds, 
found  in  all  languages,  and  indicative  of  human  invention. 
Neither  does  it  ignore  the  growth  and  formal  perfection  of 
language  under  the  influence  of  human  culture. 

Words  are  the  material ^igns  of  thovght^  which  is  the  peculiar 
work  of  spirit.  Words  are  visible,  or  palpable,  or  audible. 
To  a  person  able  to  see,  visible  words  address  themselves ;  to 
one  able  to  hear,  but  not  to  see,  audible  words  convey  thought; 
to  one  not  able  either  to  see  or  hear,  raised' letters  on  a  surface 
to  which  touch  may  be  applied  reach  the  soul  within.  But  in 
all  cases  the  material  is  used,  in  words,  to  convey  the  immaterial 
or  spiritual — that  is,  tiiought.  Hence,  as  the  salvation  of  the 
soul  of  erring  man  consists  in  a  change  in  the  spiritual  product 
of  the  flesh,  it  is  natural  and  proper  that  this  change  should  be 
wrought  through  the  instrumentality  of  words  used  by  the  Holy 
Spirit.  But  mere  human  words  cannot  even  instrumentally 
work  this  clmnge.  They  are  but  the  material  signs  of  human 
thought,  which,  in  fallen  man,  will  be  the  outcome  of  material 
propensities,  and  generally  evil.  It  must  be  the  woi'd  of  God, 
conveying  a  knowledge  of  the  remedial  plan  and  the  induce- 
ments to  accept  it,  that,  used  instrumentally  by  the  Spirit,  can 
regenerate  man.  And  as  the  word  is  the  material  exponent  of 
Divine  thought,  so,  in  the  Scriptures,  Christ,  the  only  begotten 
Son,  the  material  exponent  of  the  Divine  character — the 
^^apaxTjfp  7)5 s"  oTzntnatrew^  fiu':oo—i9>  designated  as  The  Word,  who 
was  with  God,  and  who  was  God,  and  was  in  the  beginning 
with  God,  and  who  was  made  flesh  and  dwelt  among  men,  so 
that  they  beheld  His  glory,  the  glory  as  of  the  only  begotten  of 
the  Father,  full  of  grace  and  truth. 

We  are  able  to  see,  therefore,  why  God  should  have  made 
His  Word  the  material  instrument  for  regenerating  men  in  all 
ages  of  the  world,  and  why  He  should  have  miraculously  in- 
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spired  holy  men,  who  spake  as  tliey  were  moved  by  the  Holy 
Ohost,  and  who,  in  successive  ages,  gradually  formed  the  volume, 
<^nsisting  of  sixty-six  different  books,  now  known  as  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  This  Word  of  God,  although  in  material  form  only, 
is  designated  by  inspiration  as  "the  sword  of  the  Spirit." 
Concerning  it  we  have  the  declaration,  "  The  Word  of  God  is 
quick,  and  powerful,  and  sharper  than  any  two-edged  sword, 
piercing  even  to  the  dividing  asunder  of  soul  and  spirit,  and  of 
the  joints  and  marrow,  and  is  a  discerner  of  the  thoughts  and 
intents  of  the  lieart."  ^ 

In  all  ages  this  Word,  in  its  substance,  has  been  the  instru- 
ment used  by  the  Hoh^  Spirit  for  regenerating  those  old  enough 
to  understand  and  wise  enough  to  bow  their  wills  to  the  God- 
man  therein  made  known.  And  since  the  reformation,  when 
this  Word  was  unbound  and  sent  forth  on  its  proper  mission, 
the  triumphs  of  the  Son  of  God  have  been  greater  and  greater. 
Within  a  half  c<3ntury  past,  this  Word  has  been  sent  forth  in 
millions  of  copies  and  in  all  known  languages,  and  the  effect 
has  been  that  on  the  map  of  the  world  we  can  trace  by  lines 
and  surfaces  of  clear  light  the  countries  wherein  this  Word  has 
free  course,  while  other  countries  are  yet  shaded  and  darkened 
by  ignorance  and  lethargy.  And  of  the  thirteen  thousand 
millions  of  people  now  supposed  to  inhabit  our  earth,  probably 
one-half  are  directly  or  indirectly  reached  by  this  life-giving 
Word. 

Within  the  memory  of  men  now  living,  the  Fiji  Islands,  in 
the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  were  inhabited  by  men,  women  and 
<;hildren,  all  of  whom  were  idolaters  and  (cannibals.  Their  chief 
sources  of  delight  were  to  kill  and  eat  their  fellow  men.  The 
Word  of  God,  carried  by  His  missionaries,  and  ever  accompanied 
by  His  Holy  Spirit,  has  penetrated  those  Islands,  and  now, 
according  to  a  recent  narrative,  given  by  the  English  nobleman 

*  Hebrews  iv.  12. 
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who  is  governor  of  those  Islands,  "  out  of  a  population  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand,  one  hundred  and  two  thousand 
are  regular  attendants  at  the  mission  churches,  and  the  remain- 
ing eighteen  thousand  are  not  heathens,  but  members  of  other 
Christian  churches.  Out  of  sixty-two  ordained  ministers,  more 
than  fifty  are  natives,  and  they  have  three  thousand  native 
teachers  constantly  at  work  in  their  schools.  Such  results 
present  to  us  a  nation  bom  in  a  day." 

Even  in  lands  yet  reckoned  as  heathen,  we  believe  that  no 
man  who  honestly  uses  the  light  afforded  him,  and  strives  for  a 
righteousness  better  than  his  o\vn,  will  fail  to  find  the  God-man 
and  to  know  that  his  Redeemer  liveth.  What  then  must  be 
the  position  of  every  man  in  this  day  of  light,  in  lands  where 
the  Holy  Word  is  ever  open  ? 

If  such  a  man  shall  at  last  be  a  part  of  that  eternal  evil  in 
the  universe,  which  neither  power,  wisdom  nor  love,  though 
infinite,  can  eliminate,  his  conscience  \vdll  bear  eternal  witness 
that  he  has  only  himself  to  charge  with  his  perdition. 
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